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My Schoo! 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
[n course of the Poet Rabindranath away from these natural surroundings with 
paons, S i with gine ents ab MUOR which I had all ‘my inner deeper life of 
reproduced eisewhnere in LIS numoer, aria S 3 . $ l i 
z Steinhaus asked him: T have heard that Jay relationship, and to send me an exile, to 


vou spoke about your educational work in India, 
fh and I would like to know how your school has 
combined its life work with its surroundings.” 
Ye The Poet replied .:] 


- OU ought to know one thing that I 
\ am by nature a poet. From mwy very 
; young days, my only vocation was 


to express my ideas in verses, 
to my dreams in my poems. 
What „was it that impelled me to take 


give shape 





3. up this work for which I am not naturally 
At? ` 

When I was young, as usual, I was 

‘sent to school. Some of you may have 

à . read from the ‘translation of my auto- 


biography about the misadventure I had 
‘when I began my career as a student in 
‘a school. It was a terribly miserable life, 
{ which became absolutely intolerable to me, 
ü At that time I did not have the capacity 
to analyse the reason why I suffered, but 
then when T grew up, it became quite 
~ clear to me what it was that hurt me so 
deeply to be compelled to attend my class 
in that school where my parents sent me. 
Se T have my natural Jove for life, for 
nature, and for'my surroundings where I 
have my dear ones; and to be snatched 


the school, to the class with its bare white 
walls, its stare of dead eyes, frightened me 
every day. When I was once inside these 
walls, I did not feel natural. It was 
absolutely a fragment torn away from life 
and this gave me intense misery because 
I was uprooted from my own world and 
sent to surroundings which were dead and 
unsympathetic, disharmonious and mono- 
tonously dull. 

It could not be possible for the mind 
of a child to be able-to receive anything 


in those cheerless surroundings, in the 
environment of dead routine. And the 
teachers were like living gramophones, 
repeating the same lessons ‘day by day in 


a most dull manner. My mind refused to 
accept anything from my teacher. With all 
my heart and soul I seem to have repudiated 
all that was put before me. And then there 
were some teachers who were utterly 
unsympathetic and did not understand at 
all the sensitive soul of a young boy and 
tried to punish him for the mistakes he 
made. Such teachers in their stupidity did 
not know bow to teach, how to impart 
education to a living mind. And because 
they failed, they punished their victim. 








F 


And this was how I suffered for thirteen 
years of my life. 

And then I left school -when I. was 
thirteen and in spite of all the pressure 
exerted on me by my elders, I refused to 
go to my studies in that school. 

Since then I have been educating myself 
and that process is still being carried on. 
And whatever I have learned, I have learned 
outside the classes. And I believe that 
was a fortunate event in my  life—that 
avoiding the schoolmaster when I was 
still young. And whatever I have done in 
later life, if I have shown any special gift 
or originality, I feel certain it was owing 
to the fact that I was not drilled into a 
kind of respectable education, which generally 


all good boys, good students,- have to 
submit to. a 
And it went on like that. I took to my 


in A solitary place 
great part of my 
writing my 
dreaming my 


own work I - retired 
near the Ganges and a 
life I lived in a _ house-boat, 
poems, stories and plays; 
dreams. 

I went on till I gradually became known 
to my own countrymen and claims were 
made on me from all parts of my country 
for writings and for various kinds of help. 
But I kept to my solitude for the greater 
part of my days. It.is very difficult for 
me to say what it was, how the call came 
to me to go out of my isolation of literary 


life and be among my fellow-beings and 
share their life and help them in their 
living. 


And itis also a surprise to me how I 
had the courage to take upon myself to 
start an educational institution for our 
children, for I had no experience in this 
line at all. But I had confidence in myself, 
I knew that I had very profound sympathy 
‘for children, and about my knowledge of 
their psychology I was very certain. I felt 
that I could help them more than the 
ordinary teachers who had the delusion to 
think that they had proper training for their 
work. . 

I selected a beautiful place, far away 
from the contamination of town. life, for I 
myself, in my young days, was brought up 
in that town in the heart of India, Calcutta, 
and all the time I had a sort of homesickness 
for some distant lane somewhere, where my 
heart, my soul, could have its true emancipa- 
tion. Though I had no experience of the 
outer-world, I had in my heart great longing 
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my enclosure of those 
walls and from that huge, stony-hearted 
step-mother, Calcutta. I knew that the mind 
has its hunger for the’ 
nature, mother- nature, and so I selected this 
spot where the sky is unobstructed to the 
verge of the horizon. 
have its fearless freedom to create its own 
dreams and the seasons could come with all 
their - colours and movements and beauty 
into the very heart of the human dwelling. 
And there I got a few children around, 
me and I taught them. I was their companion. 
I sang to them. I composed some. musical 
pieces, some operas ahd plays, and they 
took part in, those plays. I recited to them 


to go away from 


our epics and this was the beginning of this. - 


school. I had only about five or six students 
at that time. 


‘ministrations of 


There the mind could - 


People did not have any confidence in a + 


aright to doubt my 
up the -children and 
their orthodox 


poet aud they had 
confidence in bringing 
truly educating them in 


fashion. And so I had very few students 
to begin with. 
My idea was that education should be 


a part of life itself and must not be detached 


from it and be made jinto something 
abstract. And so when I brought these 
children around me, I allowed them to live 


a complete life. They had perfect freedom. 
to do what they wished, as much liberty. as. 

was possible for me to give them. And in 
all their activities I tried to put before them 


something which would be interesting to. 
them. I tried to arouse their interests in 
all things, .in mnature’s beauty and the, 


surrounding villages and also in literature, 
through play-acting, through listening to 
music in a natural manner, not through. 
merely class teaching. 

They knew when I was 
writing some drama and 
intense interest as it went on 
and in the process of their rehearsal they 
got through a great deal more of reading of 


employed in 
they took an 


literature ‘than they could through grammar ği 


and class-teaching. And this was my method, 
I knew the children’s mind. ‘Their sub- 
conscious mind is more 
conscious one, and therefore the important 
thing is to surround them with all kinds 
of activities which could stimulate their 
minds and gradually arouse their interests. 

I had musical evenings—not merely music 
classes, and those boys “who at first did not 
have any special love of mutbie, 


and developed,’ 


active than the 


would, out 


At 


as 


a 
Tt 
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of curiosity, listen to our songs outside of 
the room, 'and gradually they too were drawn 
into, the room and their taste for music 
developed. I had some of the very great 
artists of our land and while they went on 
with their work, the boys could watch them 
and saw day by day how those works 
developed. 
An atmosphere was created and what 
was important, this atmosphere had provided 
the students with a natural :impulse to live 
in harmony with it. In the beginning it 
was easier to feel this, when I had only a 
few students; I.was then almost their only 
companion and teacher and it was truly 
the golden age of our school. I know that 
the boys who had ‘then the privilege of 
attending that institution look back on those 
days with much love and longing. But as 
the number grew, and it became more and 
more expensive for me to carry on the 
school in my own way. In the first place, 
wwe in our country have the tradition that 
it is the teacher who has the responsibility 


to give education to those who come to him - 


to be taught, and in our country there were 
students who used to have free tuition, 
also their lodging free in their teacher’s 
hotse. It was the- teachers who acknowledged 
their own responsibility. They had the 
privilege of being educated, and they owed 
if fo society that they should help their 
students and in return should not chim 
anything in the shape of fees or remunera- 
tion. 

And this was our custom from the olden 
days and I began like that. Free tuition, 
lodging and boarding and all necessities of 
life, I supplied to my students out of my 
own poor resources. But you can imagine 
with the modern condition of life it was not 
possible to continue like this, because now 
you have to get the help of teachers whose 
salaries are high and there are other 
expenses which daily seem to increase. I 
find it impossible now to keep that idea in 
the heart of this institution that teaching 
should be a duty of the teacher to impart to 
the students and that it should not have the 
atmosphere of a shop where you can buy 
commodities: with mcney. I was compelled 
to give up this idea and now gradually it 
has taken the shape of the ordinsry school. 

Only I tried my best to have some aspect 
in the school which they did not have in 
their orthodox schools. The teachers shared 
the common life with the boys. it was a 


community life. In the sports and festivals 
the teachers and the students fully co-operated 
with each other. It was not like a cage 
in which the birds are fed from the outside, 
but it was like a nest which «students them- 
selves co-operated in building up with their 
own life, with their love, with their daily 
work and their plays. i 

I believe ‘that we still have this true to a 


' great extent. It is difficult owing to the fact 


that my- colleagues with whom I have to 
work are brought up in a different manner, 
not having the same chance as I had to play 
truant when they were young and give up 


their school-days. They have their own ideas 


about education, and it is difficult wholly to 
get rid of them. And so something alien to 
the central ideal does creep into this institu- 
tion through those who are there to help me. 
T had in the beginning to struggle very hard 
with my teachers, not with the students, as 
very often happens in other schools. But I 
had to take sides with the boys when they 
were punished for no fault of their own, but 
that oftheir teachers. I had to be firm and 
defend the boys, which offended my teac\ 
I remember one day a new teacher came and’ 
when he found that some of the boys were 





doing their lessons up on the tree, he was 


furious because of this want of discipline on 
their part. I had then to protect the boys 
from the schoolmaster. I told him that when 
these boys grew up to his age they will not 
have the great privilege of climbing up to the 
trees to do their lessons. They would become 
more respectable and keep away from mother- 
nature. 

But I believe that the atmosphere has been 
created and it is going on. Now it has 
grown. The. number of the students 1s 
increasing year by year, which is not always 
an advantage. But it cannot be helped. 

Another aspect which is of later growth is 
that the number of girls has been increasing. 
The co-education system is quite a new thing 
in India. But it bas been working perfectly. 
We have had no cause for complaint. And 
very often the boys and girls go out together 
on excursions; the boys help the girls in 
bringing fuel and fetching water and the girls 
cook the dinners for the boys and everything 
is managed by mutual help. That is a great 
education in itself. - : 

There is another factor which I consider 
to be important. I always try to get from 
outside of India, from Europe and from the 
Far East, lecturers, who come to the school 
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to teach and also to share the simple life of 
the school with our students. This is another 
factor creating the atmosphere of this place. 
Our boys are very natural in- their relation- 
ship with those foreigners, guests and visitors. 
My idea is that the mind should find 
its freedom in every respect, and I am sure 
that our children have through their early 
training freedom from the barriers of country 
and race and creeds and prejudices. And it is 
always difficult to get rid of those when we 
grow up and even if is sedulously cultivated 
in our school-books and also by the people 
who wish the boys to be proud of their own 
exploits and running down other countries. 
And this is really clinging to certain preju- 
dices which are considered nationalistic. And 
. with the help of these visitors I have tried 
my best. to make the minds of our boys more 
hospitable to the guests who come to us and 
I think I have been successful. 

Then there are other activities. We have 
in the neighbouring villages some primitive 
people who need our help and we have 
started some night-schools and our boys go 

here and teach them. Then you have the 
ve work in connection with our institu- 
~  -ggaus and those boys who have the opportu- 






. © nity to study the conditions of our village life 


and to know how to help them efficiently 
through scientific and up-to-date methods of 
cultivation and of fighting’ diseases. To 


impart not merely academic information, but 
how to live a complete life is, according to 
me, the purpose of education. 

The only thing 1 have not been able to 
provide our boys with is science, owing to 
the enormous expense it would entail, which 
in a poor country like ours, is difficult to 
meet. I have not yet been able to arrange 
for it. Our students and I hope that some 
day it will be possible for me to fill up that 
deficiency. 

This is the idea which I have in my mind 
and in spite of my laek of means, my poor 
resources, I have done something. Those who 
have been able to visit our institution can 
tell you how we have been helping the 
villages. 
relief to the villages but also for the educational 
value of the work itself that children 
should be trained in the heart of such activi- 
ties. The villages are the cradles of life and 
if we cannot give it what is due to it, then 
we commit suicide. Modern civilization is 


doing it, depriving the villages of life-stuff 
and draining away everything from the 
villages to the pampered towns. Because I 


belive in this, I have brought my students 
around this village work which we have started 
in order to give them the proper training 
for Helping the villagers, T think this is, in 
short, the idea which I have in mind in my 


school. b £ 2} 
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CENTRAL PEASANTS? House, Moscow 


HE Poet and his party visited the Central 
Peasants’ House. Moscow on September 

16, 1980 at 9 P. M. ‘These houses, 
which are used also as clabs, are 
scattered all over the country, in cities, 
towns, and villages. They carry on a great 
deal of cultural, social and educational work 
among the peasant masses. In these houses 
are organized lectures on various agricultural 
and social topics, groups are formed to do 
away with illiteracy, and special classes are 
held to impart to the peasants practical 
knowledge of efficient scientific methods of 
working’ the land. Each of these houses 
has a museum of natural history, of the 
origin and growth of religion, of agriculture 
and of social welfare.. Consultation bureaux 


a J5 et Rabindranath Tagore i in Russia 


in these houses on a 
such as agriculture, 


are also established 
variety of subjects, 
taxation, etc. 

Peasants arriving in town are put up 
temporarily at these houses (for the period 
of one night to three weeks) at a very low 
charge (25 kopeks per night*). They are 
aided by the consultation bureaux to solve 
all their difficulties connected with their 
village life. By means of, these peasant 
houses the Soviet Government is carrying 
on a tremendous amount of work among the 
widest strata of the one-time illiterate peasants,, 
transforming their life into one of rich civic 
pel gad with anew social order as its. 

asis. | 


On his arrival at. the Central Peasants’ 


House Rabindranath Tagore was received in 


* One kopek is equivalent to about one pice. 


It is not only for providing needed . 
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main club-room by the superintendent 
of the house, the House Council, and some 
one hundred and fifty psasauts who were 
hoarding there af the time, representatives 


w from the nearest and the far-distant points 


A 
f 
af 


w 


re 


aryl 


„Strenuous 


‘reason for the 


endeavouring, as far as I can, 


of the Soviet Union. 


The small meeting of welcome that 


followed was opened by the superintendent 


who explained to the peasants that the poet 
had come to visif them in order personally 
to meet them and to learn about them. The 
superintendent welcomed the poet on behalf 
of the assembled peasants, and hoped that 
this first meeting between the great Indian 
poet aud the Soviet peasants would lay the 
foundation for a still deeper contact betwaen 
the peasant masses of both countries. 
In his brief reply the poet underlined 
importance and significance of the 
work being carried on by the 
peasants and workers of the Soviet Republic 
in the building up of a new life, a new 
humanity. He expressed his admiration for 
the great spirit of goodwill which inspired 
this new effort, this great undertaking which 
demanded the utmost self-sacrifice and self- 
denial of the Soviet population. 

A number. of questions were then put 
to the poet, and he answered them to the 
full satisfaction of his audience. 

What is the position of the national 
policy in India to-day and what is the 
strife between Hindus and 


the 


Mussalmans ? 

A. I find from personal observations 
that this strife has been going on for the 
past twenty-five years only, before this 
period there being, as far as I can recall—and 
I have lived for many years in villages—no 
Such animosity and enmity between them. 
I am certain that this strife has been made 
possible by the overwhelming ignorance and 
illiteracy of the Indian peasants. These 
feelings of religious hostility can, in my 
opinion, be liquidated only by the introduc- 
tion of mass education. The possibility of 
educating the masses, unfortunately, does 
Not exist to-day in India. Your country is 
the only one, similarly circumstanced, which 
has this possibility. 

Q. Have you written about the peasants 
in your works, and what are your views 
regarding the future of the Indian peasants ? 

A. Not only: have I written about 
peasants but I am working among them, 
to educate 
them. I am not only educating children ` 


and the Indian youth in my schools, but: 
also carrying on this work in the surrounding 
villages. This work is, of course, of a modest 
nature in comparison with the gigantic 
educational work thatis being carried on in 
the Soviet Union. | 

Q. What is your opinion of the collec- 
tivization that is being expanded in this. 
country ? 

‘A. I realize the great importance of 
this work (edllectivization) that is being 
carried out by the peasants, but I cannot 
answer this question as, unfortunately, I 
know very little about it. My Jack of 
knowledge of how this problem is being. 
solved in the Soviet Union is one of the 
chief reasons of my visit to your country. 

What is known in India concerning 
our collectivization and about the work of 
our country generally ? 


A. Unfortunately, very little, as the 
existing press in India as well as in other 
countries is reticent and untrustworthy 


about all facts concerning your country. 

Had you heard before of the exis- 
tence of the Peasants’ Houses and of their 
work ? . 

A, No, only since my coming to Moscow 
have I learned of the existence of these 
welfare centres for the peasants. 

Now I would like to hear from the 
peasants at this meeting of their own opinion 
about collectivization and its full significance 
for the agricultural population. ` 

Answer: (By a young peasant, thirty-two: 
years of age, from Ukraine; name: 
Semenchiko, living in Kherson). 

I am working on a collective farm 
which was organized two years ago. Our 
collective farm consists of big gardens 
from which we supply canning plants 
with vegetables and huge - wheat-fields. 
We have an eight-hour working day and each 
fifth day is a holiday. (The five-day week 
has been now introduced throughout the 
country ànd works under the name of “the 
uninterrupted working week”). 

The average crop is twice as large as 
that of any of the neighbouring individual 
peasants. Almost from the very. beginning 
of the existence of our collective farm we 
had 150 individual farms merged into this 
common unit. In the spring of 1929 some 
50 per cent of the*collectivists left us, due 
to an incorrect understanding and appliance 
of Comrade Stalin’s instructive letter (Stalin, 
the General Secretary of the All-Union 


parte, Oe 
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Communist Party) who'pointed out that the 
fundamental principle of collectivization was 
social voluntary participation n the 
organization of these collective farms. This 
basic principle was not correctly understood 
in a number of rural areas and due to its 
inadequate and wrong appliance and resultant 
‘bureaucratic mistakes, many peasants with- 
drew from the collective farms. But now, 
after the supplementary explanations and the 
high courageous effort of the remaining 
collectivists, over 25 percent of those that 
had left have returned. And to-day, we 
are stronger than ever. We are 
new living houses for our members, a new 
dining-hall and a school. 

On this same question further informa- 
tion was advanced by a peasant woman from 
Siberia. She had been the member of a 
commune farm for ten years. She asked 
the poet to bear in mind when he wrote 
about the collective farms, the intimate 
connection, that they have with the 
women’s movement of which the farms are 
the most important centres. She explained 
how the woman of to-day is.more self-confi- 
dent and expressive than her sisters of even 
a decade ago and how, therefore, in the great 
work of winning the individual peasants to 
collectivization, ‘they haveto influence actively 
the backward section of the women- 
folk who did much to prevent the successful 
carrying out of the collectivization plan. She 
said : “Now we have specially organized 
brigades of women collectivists which travel 
from one part of the country to the other, 
working among’ the women, rousing them up, 
and pointing out to them in detail the econo- 
mic and cultural advantages of collectiviza- 
tion. In order to lighten the strenuous life 
of the women collectivists in their farm work 
and with a view te making their status truly 
equal to that of their men comrades there 
arein every collective farm a nursery and 
kindergarten. and a communal kitchen.” 

A. farm-labourer of the” great world- 
renowned state farm (Sovkhoz) “Gigant” also 
described how the collectivist idea is being 
realized in Russia. He said: “This farm 
embraces 100,000 hectares* of farm land. 
Last year, we had 3,000 workers. This year 
that figure will slightly decrease, although 
the output per man will increase. This is 
due to the introduction of the more advanced 


*One hectare is equal to 2.471 acres, i.e.. about 


7'2 Bengal bighas. 


building 


straightforward answer to this question, and 


methods of agriculture, such as scientific 
manuring and the use of tractors and other 
machinery. We have now more than 300 
tractors. We alsohave the eight-hour working 3 
day. Those of us working longer, of course, © 
receive overtime allowances. During the 
winter months when there is insufficient work 
for all the workers, some two-thirds of them 
are permitted to leave the farm to seek work 
iv the cities (building, road-mending, etc.). 
During their period of work in the towns 
they will receive one-third of their summer 
wage from the farm and their families will 
continue to reside in the rooms given them 
at the farm.” 


Tagore. I should like to know the opinion 


of some of the individual peasants who are “ 


here, regarding the collective farm and on the 
whole, the views of anyone here’ present con- 
cerning the principle of private property and 
whether they regret their surrender of their 
individual farm holdings. 

(Mr. Eskukoff suggested counting the 
members of the different groups of ‘people 


present at the meeting. Upon counting it 


was found that the great majority of those 
present were peasants. Further if was also 
found that about 50 per cent of them were 
members of collective farms or labourers of 
state farms). 

Answer. {A brief period ensued before the 
peasants got up to reply to this question. 
number of them confessed that they ees 
tained orthodox views on this subject, as the 
subject was not clear to their minds; still 
more of them were shy and embarrassed” 


* Ina Bengali letter to Mr. Prasanta Mahalanobis, Í 


published in Prabasi for Paush 1337 Bs. „Rabindranath 
Tagore gives the reasons which, in 'his opinion., 
prevented the peasants from giving a clear and 
in 
course of the argument, he gives us some idea of 
his ọwn notion about property. A translation of this 
portion of his letter is given below: 

“It was easy to understand, he writes, that their 
reason for not answering the question lay in a 
trait of the human character. Attachment to one’s 


AY 


own property is something instinctive w th men, ant 


beyond the reach of mere argument. waing property” 
is one of the forms which our striving for self- 
express'‘on might take. Those who have a ‘higher 
means for this at hand do notcare for property ; they 
can afford to give away theirall. But forthec mmon 
man, his property is the symbol of his own indivi- 
duality, and to deprive him of this is to take away 
from him his only means of seli-realization. Had 
property been a means of earning a livelihood alone 
and not also a channel of self-expression it 
would have been easy to persuade people that a 
livelihood cculd be better secured by giving it up. 
Neither intelligence nor acquired skills, which 





a Eventually, «a peasant from fhe Bashkir 
Republic spoke up). 

He said that he was still an individual 
farmer but that in a short time he would 
w enter the neighbouring collective farm. He 

pointed out his reasons for this desire. The 
collective method of land exploitation, he 
said, yielded a far better and a higher ratio 
of crop than the individual system. “But,” 
he went on, “for the better cultivation of the 
land, we need machinery. We individuals 
cannot afford to purchase machines. Farther, 
even if we owned machines, we could not 
_ cultivate the small strips of land that each 
individual peasant owns. Only through the 
collectivization of these small plots into’ 
huge collective farms can we really begin to 
build’ a new order of social existence.” 
A woman peasant from the Tambov region 
y(some 150. miles south of Moscow) then took 
` “the floor and said: “There can be no doubt 
of the superiority of life ina collective farms 
to that outside them, and I do not think any 
| one regrets this change of conditions.” 
Several other peasants who spoke confirmed 
i this opinion. Someone from the audience 
cried out—“How can we regret changing 
from our former small, dirty huts to our 
present large, sanitary, hygienic collectivist 
houses ?” 


are someof the higher instruments of self-expression, 
can by force or fraud be taken away from an 
individual : property can. And it is for this reason 
that there is so much cruelty and deception and 
endless strife in human society over the division 
and enjoyment of property. [ do not think that 
p. there is any way out of this except by a middie 
path --which, so to say, iş that private property 
should be permitted to remain but that the limits 
of its strictly individual enjoyment should_ be 
fixed. Any surplus ,beyond this limit should be 
available for public utilization. Thus alone could 
the love of property be saved from being turned into 
avarice, cruelty ordeception. The Soviet Government 
has tried to solve this problem by refusing to admit 
its existence, and there is no end of violence to 
secure this object. Butitis not within anybody’s powers 
tosay that there should be no distinctiveness among 
men: the utmost that can be said is that there should 
tbe no selfishness. In other words, everybody should 
ave something which he may call bis own, but 
all the rest should be for others. The question 
can only be solved by recognizing both the self 
and the society at large. To refuse to admit either 
can only launch us into a war with the realities 
of human nature. In the West, they put too 
> implicit a faith in mere force. This does well 
enough in fields where force is necessary, but 
every where else it leads only to disaster. And 
. any attempt to bring two conflicting truths together 
Mi by mere physical force can, sooner or later, only 
drive them more widely asunder. —Ed., M R 
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Tagore. I had the pleasure of meeting 
yesterday Mr. Karakhan, who said that he 
was particularly proud of the work done by 
the Soviet Government and the Soviet social 
organizations in the sphere of the emancipa- 
tion of women and the education and up- 
bringing of children. In my conversation 
with bim, I expressed my doubts regarding 
the future of family life and even of its 
existence. I should like to hear what your 
opinions are upon this matter and whether 
you believe that family life will continue to 
exist under the collectivist social system. 

Answer. (The young Ukrainian Semenchiko, 
who spoke before, replied)—"“What I will tell 
you will prove whether family life is being 
destroyed or not under the new social 
regime. When my father was alive, he used 
to work six months of the year in the cities 
and for the remaining six months (in summer) 
I was sent with my brothers and sisters to 
work as shepherds for the wealthy peasants, 
and therefore we seldom saw our father. 
Now, I see my son everyday after he returns 
from the kindergarten, and we are the best 
of friends.” 

Another peasant, a woman, also spoke, 
stating it as her opinion that the introduction 
of creches and kindergartens has really 
brought husband and wife to a better under- 
standing and mutual feeling. This develops 
in them a true responsibility and appreciation 
of their duty as parents. 

A young Caucasian woman who had been 
living, excepting for the last four years, in 
a small village in the’Caucasian mountains,. 
rose up and spoke with great pathos and 
understanding. Addressing the interpreter 
she said :— “Fell the great poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, that we women living in the Soviet 
Union, and particularly in the Trans- 
Caucasian Republics, consider that we are 
really free and happy only since the October 
Revolution. The dark days of the past 
before 1917 have now become distant. We 
are building up a new life in which we are 
participating, fully conscious of our duties 
and responsibilities, and we are prepared to 
go to the extreme length of self-denial for 
the ideal we cherish in our hearts. Let the 
great poet know that the various peoples 
and nationalities of the Soviet Union wish 
him to convey to the people of India their 
warmest greetings and sympathy in their 
dark hour.” 

Tagore. Our people are still ignorant, 
our women are helpless, they need the light 
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of the new agein order to find `their place 
in the world of humanity. 

Answer. (The same woman from Caucasus) 

I would leave my home, my children, all 
that T have, in order to work amongst your 
people and to help them! — 

Tagore. Who is that Mongolian 
man on the left ? 

The Interpreter. He is the son of a 
‘collective farmer in the Kirghizian Republic, 
and he has come to.Moscow to study in the 
Higher ‘Textile Industrial Technicum. In 
three years time he will become an engineer 
and return to his Republic to work ona 
big plant built since the Revolution. 

The Superintendent of the Central 
Peasants’ House in closing this meeting said : 

“The visit of the poet to the Soviet 
Union is of the greatest importance. The 
‘coming of such an 
this country, such an outstanding figure of 
the cultural world, means a new and. bigger 
step in the mutual contact between the 
toiling peoples of India and the Soviet Union. 

We hope the poet will assist in the 
spreading of genuine and objective information 
in India concerning the efforts and activities 
of the workers and peasants of the first 
‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic in History.” 
(Prolonged applause and the singing of the 
Jaternational Hymn). 


young 


INTERVIEW WITH Art CRITICS 


Tagore. I thank yoù for your welcome 
and the words of appreciation. I know 
that the best communication between 


nations is the communication of mind and 
heart. The best products of each country 
‘belong to all humanity. This is the proper 
field of exchange—the field of culture. And 
I shall be only too glad to show you what 
I have done im this latest manifestation of 
my own creative mind. | 

It came to me all of a sudden without 
any training, any preparation, and soit has 
its psychological value, I believe. In other 
parts of Europe I must confess, however, 
those who are very critical of art or products 
of art, have given me assurance that my 
pictures not only bave a psychological 
interest, but also a higher interest of art 
and they have acknowledged me as an 
artist for which I feel very proud. I want 
now to know what you think of my attempts, 
because I take your 
highly indeed. 


eminent personage to’ 


opinion of art very ` 


I have felt a need to bring my pictures 


to you, also because through pictures I.can | 
come into direct touch with your mind, 
while with my words I cannot, owing to 


the language barrier. But my pictures, they 


will speak to you’ without the medium of an 


interpreter, which is always unsatisfactory. 
Oritic. What is the idea of this picture ? 


Tagore. No idea. It is a picture. Ideas 
are in words and not in life. © 
Critic. What is remarkable in your 


work is the spirit of youth and that is why 
these paintings are so 


of youth meets no difficulty in finding its 


proper mode of expression and your pictures 


have created their own technique. 

Critic. Have you ever painted before ? 

Tagore. Never. 

Oritte. 
new picture makes a stronger 
and the entire audience is thrilled by this. 
We are very interested to know when these 
were made ? 

Tagore. These are early ones. They are 
mainly linear, the colours come in later on. 

Critic. Something resembling very much 
the works of Vrubel, whom you have never 
seen perhaps ? 


Tagore. I do not believe I have seen any 
of his pictures. 
Critic. We shall ‘be glad to show them 


fo you. 


We shall be glad to take your paintings 
and exhibit them as our own—as those of a 
Russian artist ! 

We ask whether your paintings have any 
names ? 

Tagore. 
any names. 
my pictures. | . 

Critic. Is this a portrait of Dante ? 

Tagore. No, it is not a portrait of Dante. 
I did it on the steamer on my way from 
Japan last year; my pen followed its own 


None at all. I cannot think of 
I do not know how to describe 


impulse, which led to this figure you see 
before you. ~ 

Critic. Is this any particular colour? 

Tagore. No, jast ordinary blue fountain- 
pen ink. 

These are the earlier ones, the black and 
white. | 

Critic. Do you make oil paintings? No? 
Only with ink ? 

Tagore. Yes. 

Critic. (With regard to a picture made 


the day before) An impression of Moseow ? 
Tagore. Well, I didit yésterday. I do 


interesting. The spirit - 


You are a first-class artist. Every , 
Impression ~ 
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not know if Moscow has anything to do 
with it—perhaps it may be so, who knows! 
Critic. We wish to express our deep 
pleasure. Professor Christe says he has 
known you for a long time as a great poet, 
and here he expected to see some 
productions of a dilletante artist, but what 
he has seen has amazed him. He was struck 
by the virility of your paintings he had the 
pleasure to see. He is sure that your 


paintings represent a very great event 
in the history of art. He believes your 
pictures will be a great education to our 


artists and give them a fuller sense of life. 
Tagore. It gives me great delight to 
be able to gain your approbation and to 
know that this came from the expert critics 
and artists of your land. I almost feel vain 
of my productions. My pictures being too 
new, I am not yet accustomed to this and 
always I feel the greatest delight when these 
are praised, because I have some diffidence 
in not having any standard within myself 
and have to rely upon those who have a 
great background of artistic experience. It 
gives me great pleasure to know that you 
have appreciation for these works of mine. 


September 13, 1930—7-30 p. m. 


The Poet and his party attended the 2nd 
Moscow Art Theatre and saw the play— 
“Peter the Ist.” . The Poet was received on 
his entrance into the theatre by the Director 
and the leading actors of the play. He 
expressed great -appreciation of the play and 
spoke enthusiastically about the fervour of 
dramatic power with which the whole play 
was performed. 


Seplember 15, 1980—11 am. to 1 pm. 


Mr. Ariam, Mr. Chakravarty, Dr. Timbres, 
Miss Margaret Einstein, Mr. Marianov and 
Mr. Eshukoff visited the children’s creche 
and kindergarten of the Dynamo Works. 
7-30 p.m. 

The poet and his party visited the Amal- 
gamated Union Cinema’ and were received by 
Mr. Rutin,. President of the Union anda 
responsible member of the Board. The poet 
was shown portions of the Russian film 
“Warship Potemkin” and some portions of 
the film “Old and New” (The General Line). 
These productions were directed by 
S. Eisenstein. Later, the members of the Cinema 
Board had a conversation with Dr. Tagore 
concerning the poets new  film-stories 
of which they had heard. They were deeply 
impressed by the short versions of the stories 
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nt 


by the poet, and they decided to meet him 
at his hotel and discuss in detail the possi- 
bilities of filming his stories. 


September 17, 1930—I11 am. to 1 p.m. 


Mr. Ariam visited the Timiryazev Agri- 
cultural Academy. This Academy formerly 
was called the Petrovsky Agricultural 
Academy. It trained agricultural engineers 
from the Russian aristocracy. To-day the 
3,000 students at the Academy are workers 
and peasants. The idea of this revolution, 
as far as the composition of the students is 
concerned, means not only the domination 
of the working class, but a new system of 
life altogether with its new economic basis 
required for the modern type of trained 
workers who are rapidly gaining ground in 
the Soviet Union. The agricultural engineer 
of to-day, in this country, is not an 
“high-brow” intellectual, but a practical 
engineer having a thorough grasp of the 
new scientine methods of land cultivation, 


and is at the same time a conscientious 
member of his class and a social 
organizer. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE at THE EXHIBITION 
OF HIS PICTURES 


Tho exhibition of the paintings of the 
Poet was opened at the State Moscow 
Museum of New Western Art on 
September 17, at 3 P. M. It was 
opened by Prof. Petroff, who stated : 
“Today we were experiencing the pleasure 
of meeting Rabindranath Tagore not only 
as a great poet and philosopher, but also 
as an outstanding painter of the day. We 
greet the great poet and painter who has 
come to our country to observe our building 
of a new economic, political and social order.” 

“We particularly appreciate his . visit,” conti- 
nued Prof. Petroff, “as a man of great vision 
and of deep intuitive understanding of life’s 
essential realities.” Prof. Sidorov spoke 
on the essence of the creative art of the poet 
as a painter. Prof Ettingov of the People’s 
Commissariat of Education expressed his 
warmest welcome on behalf of the Commis- 
sariat. He too underlined the great impor- 
tance of the poet’s visit to the Soviet Union 
as being a new link in the chain of cultural 
connections between the peoples of India 
and the Soviet Union, 

Kristy (Director of Tretiakov Gallery) said : 
We greet you, revered philosopher and writer, 
in the name of the greatest museums “and 
Region-Study Departments of Moscow, and 
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in the name of the people’s Commissariat for 


Edueation, directing the affairs of art in the 
Soviet Union. 
We all know Rabindranath ieee philo- 


sopher and writer, but if was a pleasant 
surprise for us to learn that heisalsoa painter. 
It is with special pleasure that we have 
arranged an exhibition of his work in 
order to acquaint our intellectuals and our 
working masses with them. We are glad that 
our guest has come to us at the moment 
when his own native land is on the eve of 
emancipation, and. that he has come to us 
when we are ourselves making heroic efforts 
for the reconstruction of our material and 
spiritual world. 

We believe that by acquainting himself 
with our country he will take back much 
that is useful for his own. For ourselves, we 
believe that our close contact with this great 
representative of an-old and cultured nation 
and the consequent fertilization of our mutual 
ideological and political achievements will 
result in far-reaching benefits for us both. 

Tagore. I return warm thanks for the 
welcome extended to me. I appreciate 
intensely this opportunity to get. in touch 
with some of the best minds and best hearts 
of your country. My most intimate gifts to 
you aremy pictures, and I hope that in them 
we shall truly meet each other. Only this 
has made me venture to bring my pictures 
here and exhibit them, I myself value them 
chiefly because they enable me to get into 
direct touch with the western people. Words 
have failed me, the help of the interpreter has 
created further distractions in the path of 
our mutual understanding. Let me hope that 
my pictures will be the messengers of thought 
between us and bring us close to each other 
on the plane of harmonious understanding. 
(The audience then inspects Tagore’s pictures) 

Kristy. We are sincerely grateful for 
what we have just seen. When we came here 
we knew Rabindranath Tagore merely as a 
great philosopher and a poet and supposed 
that his art would be merely the hobby of 
a great man. But the more we acquaint our- 


selves with his paintings, the more we are 
struck with the creative skill shown in his 
pictures. We consider these works to bea 


great manifestation of artistic life and that 
his skill will be, like all high technical 
achievements, assimilated by us from abroad 
of the greatest use to our country. 

Some persons attended the exhibition, 
representatives from various art and educa- 


tional institutions of Moscow. Although the 
hall was overcrowded, we were compelled to 
permit three hundred more people to enter, 
who were tremendously eager tosee the poet’s 
paintings. 

During the remaining days of the exhi- 
bition more than five hundred persons daily ` 
visited the Museum (the usual attendance 
is 150). 
6-30-p.m. 

Mr. Ariam, Mr. Shatsky and Mr. Amdur 
left for the Central Educational Experimental 
Station of the People’s Commissariat for Edu- 
cation. This station was originally organized 
by Mr. Shatsky in 1912. 


f 


INTERVIEW WITH STUDENTS | 
Tagore. I thank you very much for giving 3 


me this opportunity of coming into close 
touch with you. 
T do not know how to have proper 


communication wito you. Through transla- 
tion we cannot say very much—a great deal 
of it is lost in the way of translation. I 
do not feel encouraged to talk in English > 
about any subject which is important and 
serious. It is so difficult for me to come 
into close touch with you and to know 
about your aspirations and also if you still 
have any misgivings about the society under | 
which you are working and growing up. * 
But these are serious questions which cannot 
be answered through translation. 

That is why I should much rather wait 
till you ask me some simple questions which 
I may answer. If you have any, curiosity 
to know about anything which I am doing 
or any other subject concerning India, I 
Should try to answer your questions. 

Maria Steinhaus. Before I ask you a 
question I would like to greet you in the 
name of the scientific workers of Moscow 
and tell you how glad we are to meet you. 
Your famous name is known in our country 
and we know that you are interested in our _ 
schools and educational work. And our’*® 
comrades would be glad and happy to show 
you our work,” 

Question. What is the social origin of 
the generality of your pupils? Are they from 
peasants, workers and so on ? 


* Here Maria Steinhaus asked _ Rabindranath 
Tagore about his school in India. Rabindranath’s 
reply to this question is printed as the first article 
of this nnmber—Hd. M, R. 
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Tagore. In the neighbourhood of the 
village where we are working, we have opened 
a special school for the villages. You may 
ask why I should make such a distinction. 
Why I should not allow tbe children of the 
villages to come and attend the other school 
which is for the upper people? The reason 
is that these people who come from com- 
paratively rich families,’ all want to pass 
their examinations and get their degrees in 
order to earn their livelihood. Therefore, 
it is not possible to give to them the ideal 
kind of education. For instance, they cannot 
waste their time in manual training or even 
such cultural training like music and art 
and they want to cram themselves for their 
examination and 
had to submit to this because otherwise there 
would be no chanee of having a single 
student in my school. One of the reasons 
is that our country is exceedingly poor and 
it is natural for these boys to want to earn 
their livelihood and maintain their family when 
they grow older and they must have some 
Opportunity to pass their examinations in 
had to start a parallel 
school where the villagers who do not have 
ambitions for finding government employ- 
ment or employment in merchants’ ‘offices, 
come and join. There I am trying to intro- 
duce all my methods which I consider to 
be absolutely necessary for a perfect education. 
Before long, this village school, I believe, will 
be the real school, the ideal school, and the 
other one will be neglected. 

Question : A representative of the literary 
organization of the people would like to know 
which are the most interesting currents in 
Indian literature. Are there in’ India any 
institutions for training workers for literary 
activity ? 

Tagore. We do not have any organized 
effort to help the working men, to stimulate 
their creative activities. There have been 
started various night-schools, but that is for 
the purpose of teaching them how to read 
and write and to get elementary information 
of various kinds. We cannot say that we bave 
many schools which are of a higher class 
than that. One of the reasons is that we 
should not have any students even if we did 
start Such a school. With some encourage- 
ment we can induce villagers to attend such 
schools in order just to read and write, and 
they consider that sufficient. Only sometimes 
there are among them some intelligent 
individuals who have the ambition to join the 


somehow get through. I. 
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higher classes and pass through their exami- 
nations, to get degrees. But their number is 
very small, and even when they do attend 
their schools, tbey lose their original 
character. They no longer remain tied to the 
village andits. work when once they pass their 
examinations. They try to come to the town 
and take up some kind of work which they 
consider to be of a higher nature. 

So we hardly have any institution for 
training the peasants or the working-men in 
order to do their own vocation properly in 
an educated manner. fT think the only excep- 
tion which I may mention is this school 
which I have started in the neighbouring 
village near our institution. There the real 
people of the villages get a proper training, 
a real education, not merely a smattering of 
some elementary subjects. 


7-30 P. mM, 
Visited the Ist Moscow Art Theatre. The 
play “Resurrection” by Tolstoy. ‘The poet 


had a conversation with the famous Soviet 

actress Knipper, the wife of the late author 
Chehov. | 

September 18, 1930—5 p.m. 

Tea at Karakhan’s home. The poet and 
his companions were at this tea. 


September 19, 1930 


Left 9 a.m. for Karakhan’s villa in the 
outskirts of Moscow. Returned on the 20th 
at 4 p.m. 

7.80 p.m. 


Mr. Chakravarty, Mr. Ariam, Miss Einstein 
and Mr. Marianov ‘visited the Vaghtangov 
Theatre and saw the play “Princess Turandot.” 

| September 20, 1930—4-30. p.m. 

Dr. Tagore was visited by Moscow Orien- 
talists. Those present were Prof. Veltman, 
Prof. Shor (a woman) and others. 

7-30 p m. 

Visited the First State Opera House. 
Received by the Directoress Malinovakaya. 
The ballet “Biaderka’ (An Indian love legend) 
was performed. . 


l September 21, 1980—10 a.m. 

The poet was visited by Prof. Zelenin, the 
eminent Soviet physician who made a 
thorough medical examination of the poet. 
Prof. Zelenin stated that the poet was tired 
out and advised him to take a good rest. 

2 to 4 p.m. 

Sight-seeing excursion in Moscow and its 

suburbs by the poet and his party. 
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September 23, 19380 


Mr. Ariam and Mr. Eshukoff visited the 
Museum of Handicrafts Art. 


September 24, 1980—11 am. to 3 p.m. 


Mr. Ariam, Dr. Timbres, Miss Einstein 
and Mr. Eshukoff visited an industrial labour 
commune for children (for former homeless 
waifs) and incorrigible children. The ages of 
these children are fourteen to eighteen years of 
age. There are 100 youngsters who live in 
the colony’ and another 100 that dine during 
the day. The period of retention is not 
longer than three years. This labour commune 
has not only school-rooms but also a number 
of workshops. The idea is to give an indus- 
trial training to these one-time homeless 
waifs, who have a definite tradition imbued 
in them of their former street life, and only 
thus give them that training which will 
mould them into honest conscious social 
youth. 

This commune has self-government (by the 
youngsters . themselves). There are no 
warders. They do four hours’ practical work in 
the workshops and have three hours’ theoretical 
study in the class-rooms. From fiveto ten at 
night they are free for social work or their 
own amusements. They require no special 
permit to leave the colony to visit the town. 
All that is required is that they inform 
their “brigadier” (squad leader)—for the sake 
of convenience they are divided into military 
groups—of their absence. During the past 
year the commune has made experiments 
endeavouring to discover whether the children 
going through their course of training at the 
commune are sufficiently re-won from the 
street. To discover how far this aim has 
been achieved, thirty young volunteers worked 
for three days and nights in the reception 
centres of the homeless waifs, assisting in 
their distribution among the labour communes 
in the various towns. In some instances they 
even escorted the newly “rounded” up waifs 
of their destinations, alone. The colony 
youth go regularly each summer to the 
Crimea for a holiday. The money for these 
holidays is raised by renting the premises of 
their winter colony to the excursion depart- 
ments of the Commissariat of Education. 

The same party visited the Central State 
Museums for the study of the peoples of the 
USSR (Ethnographical). These two museums 
are housed in the former palaces of a favourite 
of Catherine the Great. They present a 
scientific and illustrated description of the 


Theatre recited two 
Tagore’s works: 
panion and his path and about the naked little 
boy, how he was scared by the sheep near 
the sea-shore. 


gramme. 
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ethnographical and economical regions of the 
Union. (There are more than 120 different 
nations inhabiting the territory of the Soviet 
Union with a total population. of 155,000,000. 
Toe Soviet Union itself covers an area of 
one-sixth of the world. 


7 p.m. 


At the Central House of Trade , Unions 
(Dom Soyouzov) was arranged a big literature 
and concert evening. (This House was 
formerly the Central Meeting Hall of the 
Moscow aristocracy, or, as it was called, 
“Dvoryanskoye Sobraniye.”) More than two 
thousand persons were present. The Presidium 
consisted of the following : | 

Rabindranath Tagore, Prof. Petroff, Prof. 
Kogan, a number of eminent Soviet writers 
and actors, D. Novomirsky, A. Eskuko and 
others. 

‘The programme of the evening was as 
follows : 

1. Prof. Petroff opened the evening with 
a speech. 

2. The poet Shingalee gave a recital of 


his ode to Rabindranath Tagore. 


3. Rabindranath Tagore replied. (Loud and 
enthusiastic applause greeted the poet). ? 

4. Ist and 2nd part of the musical recital 
of composer Borchtman’s composition, 
executed ‘by the singers with Borchtman at 
the piano. 


5. The author Galperin read three pieces i 


of Tagore’s poems: 
(a) The Happiness of Rbythm, 
(b) Away with Hymns 
(c) There were There is Reason. 
6. Ruslanov, an actor of the Vaghtangov 
poems, in prose, of 
about the travelling com- 


7. The third part of the Borchtman pro- 
The author-composer Dzegelyanko 
at the piano, Kozlovsky (Artist Emeritus of 


House, and a Special recital in honour of < 


the poet, the Ario from the Russian Opera 
“Sadko” music by Rimsky-Korsakov. 


The gist of the latter song is as follows: 


(very rough translation). 
Oh, wonderful land, India, 
The numberless diamonds of Far India, 
With the lovely warm Sea 
Where on the stone near fhe white 
. shore grows a fig-tree. 
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Paradise songs are heard sung by 
beautiful birds, 

And all is then forgotten .... 

Far India of miracles. 


8. The actor Simonov recited “Post Office.” 


9. Poems were then read by Rabindranath. 


Tagore in Bengali. These aroused tremendous 


applause and deep admiration. The poet 
recited: “The Rainy Season” and “A Love 
Poem.” 


Then there was an interval, after which 
the following programme was gone through :) 

1l. ZGagorskaya, the famous Russian folk- 
singer. 

2. The dancer Messerer of the Ist Moscow 
State Opera danced the “Ribbon Dance” from 
the “Red Poppy” ballet. 

3. Ryabtsev and his group of the Ist 
Moscow Opera House gave a demonstration 


è of Russian village dances in the satire. 


4, The sailors’ dance “Apple” (Yablutchka). 
Also from the “Red Poppy” ballet. 
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5. Madame 
singer. 

6. Peasant choir directed by Piatnitsky, 
gave a recital of Russian folk-songs and 
dances of Northern and central regions of 
the USSR. ' 

The closing of the evening was marked 
by prolonged applause—a parting act of 
admiration for the poet. 


Chevtchenko—Russian folk- 


September 26, 1980 

Mr. Ariam and ‘Mr. Chakravarty and 
Saumyendranath Tagore visited the Tretyakov 
Art Gallery, Museum of Revolution and the 
Lefort House of Isolation. 

The poet was visited by the Russian 
Poet Shingalee with whom he conversed on 
Indian literature. 

A Russian student, Mitrokhin, had a conver- 
sation with the poet in Bengali. This 
student is a former pupil of Prof. Stcherbatsky. 

Had a further talk with the cinema people 
regarding his scenarios. 
Sebbombes p . Zug ‘ 
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The Psychological Outlook in Hindu Philosophy* 
| By GIRINDRASHEKHAR BOSE 


Pumosopoy Anxp PsycHoLocy 
HE position of a psychological section 
in a philosophical congress is rather 
‘anomalous. It is true that psychology 
has been a handmaid to philosophy from 
time immemorial but philosophers have seldom 
been interested in psychological , problems as 
such and whenever they have used any 
psychological material they have utilized it 
as a stepping-stone to some philosophical 
generalization. Psychology is not the only 
science laid under contribution by the philo- 
sophers. The discoveries and deductions of 
physics, chémistry, astronomy and other 
natural sciences have in a simlar way been 
used to build up definite philosophical 
systems. A scientific truth after all is only 
a specific instance of a much wider philo- 
sophical generalization. A philosophical 
speculation based merely on a scientific 
theory is on an extremely unstable foundation. 
Discoveries of new facts often lead scientists 
to change ‘their theories ‘but philosophers 
cannot afford to see their generalizations 
changing from day to day. A philosophical 
doctrine, therefore, should be essentially 
independent of scientific theories. The present- 
day’ psychology bears the same relation 
towards philosophy as the other sciences do. 
Hence in recent times persistent efforts are 
being made to separate psychology from 
philosophy and it is for these reasons¢that 
Í consider the position of the Psychological 
Section in this Congress as something out 
of place. It is like a section of physics in 
a medical congress. A psychologist therefore 
„is something of an intruder into the domain 
of philosophy. He can at most examine and 
evaluate the psychological facts gathered by 
the philosophers, 


Inpian Purosorny 
Indian philosophy when compared with 
western systems stands on a peculiar footing. 


* Presidential Address Section vf Psychology 


- Sixth Indian Philosophica! Congress held at Dacca 
on 22nd December, 1980. 


™ 
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In no western system of philosophy has the 
psychological material 
The outlook of the Vedanta as well as of 
the Samkhya system is almést purely psycho- 
logical as I shall ` presently explain. A 
psychologist, therefore, is more in his elements. 
In ‘the domain of Indian philosophy than 
in the province of western thought. 


OBSCURE PASSAGES 


There are many obscure’ points and dark 
lacunae in the Indian philosophical systems 
which have their origin in. the remote past. 
Many passages in the Upanishads appear 
on superficial examination to be childish 
and even silly. It seems that at times the 
Upasshads rise up to giddy heights. on 
the “xntellectual plane and immediately 
afterwards sink to the level of ehildish 
| and meaningless assertions. No 
serious attempt has been made to réconcile 
these incongruities. Scholars have generally 
passed over such apparently unintelligible 


‘ portions in silence while detractors have 


made fun of them. Even if we assume the 
different origin of these different levels of 
intellectual performance it is not Clear 
why .they have been put together and 
accepted as parts of the same whole by the 
ancient scholars. If there has been any 
interpolation in the Upanishads it must date 
back to a remote past and it is curious. 
that it should have escaped the vigilance of 
lynx-eyed intellectual giants like 
Sankaracharyya. 

Instead of considering the obscure passages. 
in the Hindu Shastras 
ingless I am inclined to think that we have 
failed to realize their true’significance. If 
we could place ourselves in the position 
of the ancient vishas and revive their mode: 
of thinking, much of the obscurity of their 
utterances would disappear. The key to the 
solution of these riddles must have long 
been lost to us and commentators have 
either taken the meanings of passages which 
seem dificult to us to be self-evident and so. 


as puerile and mean-. 
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familiar as not to‘require any interpretation 
or found themselves in the same predicament 
as ourselves and simply shirked the difficulties 
of explanation. ey : 


Types OF OxpScURITY 

I contend that the psychological ` outlook 
which seems to me to be the principal basis 
of Indian philosophical thought will enable us 
to explain many difficult passages in the 
Shastras in a rational manner and will 
remove the prevailing obscurity to some 
extent. Unfortunately my knowledge of the 


shastras is extremely limited but jf I 
succeed in correctly interpreting even a 
Single obscure passage by the method 


suggested here, the -intrusion of psychology 
into the preserves of philosophical thought 
will be amply justified. We shall have to 
“wait for qualified workers equipped with a 
proper knowledge of both philosophy and 
psychology to come into the field and carry 
on the work more successfully. 

I shall first of all deal with the 
Upanishads, the great storehouse of all 
Indian philosophical . speculations. The 
passages in the Upanishads may be 
classified under three heads from the 
standpoint of the present-day rationalistic 
demand. Under the first division will be 
included all those passages which are both 
% understandable and acceptable as propositions 
worthy of reasonable consideration, e. g. 


MARAT TATA HEA A AAT A ASAT TAA | 
aAA JUA aa TeAeAeAT Weal TA aa’ ETTA N 


i. e„ The soul is not to be realized by the 
perusal of the Vedas or by the intellect or by 
a knowledge of the Shastras. ‘He only is 
able to realize it who is chosen by it and 
to him only the soul unfolds itself.” 

You may not accept this propostion as 
true but it is certainly like any other 
philosophical assertion of the present day. 

Under second division : will come those 
passages which savour of mysticism and 
which are difficult to accept as reasonable 
statements, e. g., 


gads Aae ag RÀ areak ae Tae 
a 361 Aa a ar a gia gea A AAA WATT N 
“When earth, water, fire, air, and sky rise 


and when the five-fold qualities of Yoga are 
manifest the aspirant’s body is permeated 


main thesis of the Upanishads is, as is 


with the fire-of Yoga and he becomes free 
from disease, decripitude and pain.” 

It is difficult to understand what the 
sage of the Upanishad meant by the expres- 
sion “rising of earth, water’ etc. Then 
again the assertion that disease, old age 
and pain can be conquered is hard to believe. 
We are thus forced to admit that the 
meaning of this passage is obscure. 

In the third group are included all those 
passages in which absolutely no sense can 
be made out. As an example I may 
cite the story of the song of the dogs 
to be found in the lst chapter, 12th section of 
the Chhandogya Upanishad. The dogs chanted 
verses from: the Sama Veda and went 
through queer movements and uttered weird 
sounds. As the story is a long one, I 
refrain from quoting if. Why this curious 
story should find place in the Upanishad is 
more than I can say; nor can I point out 
the moral of this parable if this is a 
parable at all. 

I have selected these examples haphazard 
to illustrate the different types of obscurity 
to be found‘in the Upanishads. The earnest 
reader will notice such peculiarities on 
almost- every page. 


Toe Risni’s MiND 

Before I undertake to solve some of these 
riddles it will be desirable to make an effort 
to get at the mental constitution of the 
ancient rishis who formulated the teachings 
of the Upanishads. To do this we have to 
develop that peculiar mental trait which 
psychologists have called empathy. Empathy 
enables us to put ourselves in the position 
of another man and feel like him. The riskis 
of old were unsophisticated people having an 
immense faith in their own experience 
and an unrivalled courage of conviction. The 
well 
known, the search for the Brahman or the 
Absolute. The question naturally arises what 
made the riskis take up the search for 
obscure entity ? How did they arrive at the 
knowledge that the Brahman exists at all 
and how did they find out the characteristics 
of this being ? 


SEARCH FoR THE BRAHMAN 
It has been said in the Bhagabad Gita that 
four types of persons search for God, viz. 
(a) those who are in danger (b) those who 
have a thirst for knowledge (c) those who 


this * 
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have a strong ambition to -acquire wealth - 


and happiness, and lastly (d} those who are 
wise. The wise: person seeks God because 
he: has already felt His presence. Therefore 
F. leave him out of account for the purpose 
of the present discussion. The psychology 
of the person who seeks the help of God 
when in danger, or of the man who offers 
prayers for the furtherance of his ambition 
is easy to understand. It is a natural 


tendency of our mind to wish for outside 


help when our efforts fail in any direction. 
The child looks up to its father when in 
difficulty and psycho-analysts have proved 
that the hankering for a heavenly. father is 
directly traceable to this childish trait which 
continues to persist in the adult in the un- 
conscious mind. The -heavenly father is a 
bigger prototype of the earthly parent and 
being a projection of the unconscious tendency 
of‘ our mind is immune from the demands 
of the reality principle so that he is invested 
with all sorts of inconsistent qualities 
like “all-kindness and all-powerfulness,” From 
this standpoint the doctrine that God -created 
man out of His own image had better be 
réplaced by the assertion that man _ eréates 
his God out of his own mental image. 
will presently sée how the rishi of old 
located. the power of creation within the 
human soul. At this stage you must 
remember that this psychological explanation 
of the creation of the Godhead leaves the 
question of the actual existence of God. 
unsettled. An innate hankering makes a 
man believe in the existence of the elixir -of 
life or the philosophers’ stone which will 
convert every base metal into gold, but 
this does not necessarily preclude the possibi- 
lity of ultimate discovery of such substances. 
The wish to be able to communicate with 
people at a distance has been realized by 
the discovery. of the wireless. 


I now come to that important class of 


persons who seek God because of a thirst 
for knowledge. The motive here jis exactly 
like that of a scientific worker who wants 
to discover a law of nature or who wants 
to test the validity of an assertion by another 
scientist. Scientific curiosity has thus béen 
recognized by the Gita as a legitimate motive 
for the search for the Godhead. 


Seekers after God therefore belong ulti- 
. mately to two classes, vix., the worldly seeker 
and the scientific seeker. I shall cite 
evidence to show that both these types existed 
among the riskis of old. Sometimes the 


You | 
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-scientifically minded riski. started his. investi- 
gation — 
‘incidentally as 


altogether and 
came .upon the 
Sometimes. again 
boldly in his 


in another “sphere 
it were, 
discovery of the Brahman. 
we find him -proceeding 
enquiries but- he ‘stops just short of the 
final point. Apparently his intellect or 
intuition could not carry him any further. 
The Upanishads give a faithful, account of 
all such efforts and provide the present- 
day reader with an interesting’ and invaluable 
document for study. 

Bamadeva, ‘one of the vishis of the Rig 
Veda says :— Owing to my poverty I bad to 
eat the entrails of the dog, I prayed to the 
gods for wealth but all to no purpose. 
my beloved wife humiliated before ‘others 


but now God in the guise of a hawk, has: 
from 
4.18.13. i < 


come to me wita the nectar 
heaven”-—Rig Veda : 

This passage along with some other ‘man- 
tras’ composed by the same rishi proves to. 
us that Rishi Bamadeva’s 
happy one. His sufferings drove him to 


search for God. 


SCIENTIFIC PROBLEM 


As an illustration of the scientific type. of 


enquiry , for the Godhead I might point out 
to you the very first sloka of the Svetasva- . 
re Upanistiad . which raises such questions © 

“whence do we come?” “how do we live?” 
“which is our support ?” eté. In the Katho- 
panishad again Nachiketa asks: Yama (1.20) 
whether the human soul survives after death. 


é 


T saw | 


life was nota. 


ka 


In answer Yama explains to him the mystery id 


of the soul and begins to discuss the problem 
of the absolute which is intimately associated 
with it In the Prasnopanishad (sloka 3) 
Kabandhi son of Katya asks “whenee do 
these animals come to the earth ?” 
the same Upanishad (chap. 2, sloka 1) 
another rishi puts the question “what is the 


‘number of forces that keep the animal body 


alive and which of thèse is the principal 
one?” Then again in the third chapte? 
(sloka 1) Kausalya asks “how does life come 
into being ?” In the fourth chapter Gargya, 
son of Saurya, raises some very interesting 
problems. Which are the sense organs that 
go to sleep and which are the ones that 
keep awake ?” 
“Which is the agent in the body that feels 
pleasure ?” “What is the ultimate support 
of everything ?” In the Kenopanishad again 
(sloka 1) we find the questions “who controls 


at 


“Wow do dreams arise 


+ 


by 
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the mind and which is the agent that 
the sense organs active ?”. 

There are quite a number of such questions 
scattered throughout the different Upanishads. 
Į refrain ‘from quoting any further here. 
These passages will amply prove my 
previous assertion that the search for 
Brahman ‘was not always the- primary 
concern of the viskis. They were very 
offen moved by scientific curiosity just like 
any one of us. Most of these questions are 
either psychological or physiological ; a few 
come under the domain of physics and 
philosophy. We thus find that the riski did 
not start with any preconceived notion about 
Brahman’ and very often he had no notion 
of this being at all when he first started on 
his enquiry He was troubled by these 
problems like any other mortal. As a teacher 
it has been my good fortune to be asked 
some of these identical questions by my 
students. 


keeps 


A Hyvotsetican ENQUIRY 


Let me point out that there is nothing of 
mysticism in these questions and the effort 
at answer is irreproachable when judged by 
the scientific standard of the present day. If 
the rski ultimately came upon such an 
obscure entity as the Brahman it was only 
because his enquiry logically and. quite 
naturally and inevitably led him to 
this point. It must be remembered, 
however, that he was mainly guided 
his psychological sense, 7. e, his 
own unsophisticated experience. He had no 
text-book by Newton or’ Einstein to consult. 
When he looked. up and saw the imense blue 
vault of the heavens above he concluded that 
that was the boundary of the universe up- 
wards. In his deductions he depended 
entirely on his psychological sense impres- 
sions, This attitude saved him from logical 


pitfalls. Whatever the risk¿ said is absolutely _ 


true psychologically. 


The rishi boldly 
proceeded on 


his enquiry on this basis un- 


j- troubled by the nature of his conclusions 
: which may seem absurd to the ordinary- 


person. 

To give an illustration of this scientific 
method of approach let us consider the case 
of an enquirer who puts himself in the 
position of the rishi and tries to solve one 
of the riddles raised by him. Let us take 
up the question “which is the ultimate 
support of everything” and proceed step by 
step with our hypothetical enquirer to 


3 


„infinite expanse of the sea or 


thou art Pratyaksha Brahman, 


i. 


wherever his conclusions lead him. That 
the support is bigger than the things 
supported is self-evident so that the ultimate 
support would be the biggest entity we can 
conceive of. This biggest entity is the 
Brahmaneof the rishis. The root meaning of 
the word Brahman signifies that which is big. 
We shall call whatever is big by the term 
Brahman. Our enquirer will not depend on 
bock knowledge or on any outside source of 
information. He will be mainly guided by 
his psychological experience. The first thing 
that will possibly strike him is that the earth 
is the biggest entity on which everything 
finds its support. Therefore, the realization 
will come to. him that the earth on which © 
he stands is the biggest entity he knows of 
and that the earth is the Brahman. Wher 
this knowledge comes to a person in a logical 
manner he may not be emotionally affected 
by it. When there isa true psychological 
realization on the part of the enquirer that 
he has come face to face with the biggest 
object on which everything finds its support 
a feeling of awe and reverence will naturally 
arise. in his mind. We all experience a 
similar feeling when we look at the almost 
the immense 
heights of the Himalayas. Under the 
influence. of such a feeling it will be quite 
natural for our unsophisticated enquirer to 
say, “O Earth thou art the Brahman ; thou 
art our support ; I make my salutation to 
thee.’ The scientific curiosity of the 
enquirer may not be satisfied with this 
conclusion after all. He may try to find 
out an entity still bigger than this earth, He 
will soon realize that the air, which he feels, 
covers the earth wherever he goes. The 
conelusion will naturally dawn on him that 
the air is the bigger entity and that the 
earth with its immense seas and mountaius 
finds its support, inside the air which 
envelops all. That the airis thin and in- 
capable of supporting a solid body does not 
trouble him in the least. He actually finds 
that the earth is surrounded by ithe air on 
all sides. He, therefore, depends on his own 
direct experience and does not care about 
such sophistries as thinness of air, ete, which 
do not immediately affect his problem. 
He is now in the mood to say “O Air, 
| the Brahman 
of direct experience. Within thy fold 
everything has its being and dissolution. My 
salutation to thee.” 

Modern science might tell our enquirer 
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that the sky is a bigger entity than the air 
which reaches up to only about fifty miles 
above the earth’s surface; beyond that lies 
space without any air. But’ we must 
remember that this is inferential knowledge; 
whereas our enquirer takes into conSideration 
only his direct sensory experience. To him 
there is no means of distinguishing the air 
from the sky or the psychological space 
which can be directly visualized. Qur 
enquirer will, therefore, say. “O Air, O 
Space, ye are one and the same and you.are 


the Brahman of direct experience.” 


~ Our enquirer when he ‘comes upon an 
open plane and looks upwards, will find that 
his space is bounded above by the immense 
blue vault of the heavens called by- the 
name of ‘Dyan’ by the rishis of old; the 
lightening which seems to flash out . of the 
dyaw is called bidyut in Sanskrit which means 
the piercer of the dyaw. The sun, the moon, 
and the stars all move within the dyau. 
The dyawis limited below by the different 
points - of the compass and is the biggest 
entity. The dyaz is the Brahman. 


When our enquirer makes. a careful 
observation of the dyau he finds that the 


position of the stars and the heavenly bodies - 


change from day to day til] after a year the 
original configuration comes back. Ib is 
within the fold of time that the dyau goes 
on changing. Therefore, time is the larger 
entity and Time is the ‘Brahman. You 
might raise the objection that our 
enquirer who is unfamiliar with Einstein 
should include space and time within the 
same category and should call one the 
bigger of the two. It is true that the 
psychological perceptions of space and time 
are quite distinct from each other and have 
nothing in common between them. If we go 
deep into introspection we find that the 
experience of time, unlike that of visual 
space, does not come through the inter- 
mediary of any special sense organ. Time 
is directly apprehended by the mind as it 
were. All sensations have duration as one 
of their attributes. The ‘time feeling’ is 
specially marked in all those mental 
experiences, which have the characteristic of 
change in them; all such experiences take 
place in time It may, therefore, be said 
that the experience of time is a wider 
experience which includes all other 
experiences. The time of the physicist is only 
an outward projection of the psychologists’ 
time experience. Time as an entity, 


therefore, is the biggest entity of all. The 
spatial experience of dyaw of our enquirer 
has the characteristic of changing from day 
to day and that is the reason why introspec- 
tion shows it to be engulfed in the wider 
experience of time. Our enquirer is 
perfectly right when he says “O Time, 
everything happens .within thy fold, none 
can’ escape thy embrace. Every being is 
born in Time and -dies in Time. Thou art 
Eternal and Thou att the. Brahman. My 
salutation to thee.” 


l “A COMPARISON ` 

Let us now ask our hypothetical enquirer 
to-stop his investigation for the present and 
lef. us compare his results with those 


-actually arrived at by some of the viskis of 


the Upanishads. “There is an interesting È 
story of three Brahmins in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (chap. 1, see. 8, 9, 10 and 11) 
which we may take for - comparison. Shilaka, 
Chaikitayan and Jaibali were three learned 
riskis, who once met to discuss certain 
problems. Shilaka said to Chaikitayan “If 


you will permit me I shall ask you certain 


questions,” Chaikitayan having given the 
necessary permission Shilaka asked him 
“What is the ultimate source of Sama Songs ? 


Chaikitayan © answered, “The Voice is the 
“source of songs.” Shilaka again asked, 
“What is the. source of the voice?” 


Chaikitayan. said, “The vital energy of ‘the 
body.” “What is the source of this energy ?” 
The answer was “Water” because without 
water no life can continue. “What is the 


source of water?” Chaikitayan said, “That 
region” apparently pointing upwards. . 
Again the question came “What is the 


support of that region ?” Chaikitayan had 
come to the end of his’ learning, so he 
answered “Don’t try to get beyond that, 
region.” Then Shilaka said, “O Chaikitayan: 
you have failed to point cut the final support{ © 
of your Sama, so if anybody challenges you l 
on that point your head will droop down.” a 


Then Chaikitayan said to Shilaka, “Please? F 


enlighten me on this point.” Shilaka` 
answered. “The support of that’ region is this 
earth.” Chaikitayan in his turn asked “What 
is the support of this earth?” but no 
satisfactory answer was fortheoming. Jaibali 
the third riskit who had been hitherto 
listening silently said to Shilaka, “O Shilaka, 
if anybody challenges you now your head 
will surely droop down.” Jaibali then 
enlightened the two rishis and said that the 
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earth had its support in space or the sky 
which was the largest entity. He further 
pointed out that everything had. its origin 
within this space and perished within it; 
the sky was immeasurable and infinite and 
he who knew it to- be so was bound to 
become great and victorious in life. 


Tap Greatest Eintrry 


This story clearly illustrates the mode 
of thinking of the riskis which you will now 
find to be identical’ with that of our 
hypothetical enquirer. Certain points in 
this story deserve our attention. You will 
notice that there is nothing of what we 
call philosophy or religion in the discission 
recorded here:- Then’ again -the highest 
entity so far recorded is a physical object. 
There are many such discussions in . the 
Upanishads ending with” the discovery of 
Some physical object as the highest; entity. 
It must have been a big jump for the rishis 
to come from the physical te the spiritual 
plane in search of the greatest entity. How 
this was achieved I shall ‘discuss presently. 
You must not forget for a moment that the 
rishi’s attitude was psychological through- 
out; so when he, like’ our hypothetical 


=. 


worker, arrived at the conclusion that Time. 


was the final entity he must have realized 
the psychological significance of his findings. 
Physical time is an elusive object which 
cannot be apprehended by any sense organ, 
whereas psychological time is a matter of 
direct experience. The dominance of a 
psychological entity over the physical one 
must have struck certain vishis. It should 
be noted that different riskis arrived at 
different conclusions regarding the Brahman 
according to the different levels of their 
intelligence and intuition. ‘Seme never got 
beyond the physical plane but as they did 
the spade work, so to say, their efforts were 
carefully recorded. Such records enable 
us to follow step by step the progress of 
thought of the ancient rishis. With the 
postulation of Time as the Brahman the 
emphasis was shifted from the outside 
physical to the inner mental world. 
have been realized at the next stage, that 
the experience of Time was after all only 
a pat of the ego’s experience. ‘The ego 
therefore, was the greatest entity. Everything 
in the outside physical and inside mental 
world was apprehended by the ego. The 
objective reference to the outside world was 
ultimately dropped altogether and it was 


It must 


-food.- was . the Brahman. 
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appreciated that the experience of the ego 
was the only reality. The subjective 
reference entirely superseded the objective 
one. The importance of this change will be 
understood when we come to discuss the 
ideas of. creation which. the ancient rishis 
entertained. 


Tar Heo 


The search was now directed towards the 
ego. What. was the nature of the ego, 
which:seemed to compass the entire universe 
within it? The line of thought which the 
rishi .followed is highly interesting and is 
illustrated in the Vriguballi of the ‘Taittiriy- 
opanishad and in the 7th section of the 
8th chapter of the Chhandogya in the story 
of Prajapati, , Indra and Virochan. I cannot 
quote the stories here for want of space. 
I shall remain content with pointing out the 
salient, features of these stories. In hbis 
search.for the nature of the ego, the enquirer 
quite naturally at first faled to distinguish 
between -the body and the true ego. The 
body was thought to be identical with the 
ego and as the body grows out of food, the 
“All animals are 
born out of food, they are nourished by food 
and ultimately resolve into the elements of 
the food after death.” The fallacy was soon 
realized. A body without vital energy or 
life was like a lump of inert mattter and 
did not show any of the characteristics of 


the ego. Therefore, life or the energy which 
produced movements in the body was the 
ego. It was then realized that mere 


mechanical movement was no attribute of the 
ego. The mind which received all impres- 
sions and guided the movements was the 
true ego. Therefore, the mind was the 
Brahman. Mind was a composite something ; 
it had different faculties. There was the 
faculty of receiving sensory impressions or 
the faculty of chitta ; then there were the 
mana and buddhi which were concerned 
respectively with the choice of different 
impressions and different lines of action and 
final adjustment; then there was the feeling 
of I or ahkamkara. Which of these was the 
Brahman ? Vrigu the enquirer said YVijnan 
was the Brahman. Itis not perfectly clear 
what was meant by this term viynan. Very 
likely it means buddhi or that portion of 
the mind which is concerned with reasoned 
activities and knowledge arising therefrom. 
Although vijnan was indentified with the 
Brahman, it was not the final conclusion. 
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It was ultimately asserted that Ananda 
was the Brahman. Ananda is to be 
identified with Pure Consciousness, not the 
consciousness of this or that or the know- 
ledge of anything, but the pure conscious- 


ness without reference to any context, which’ 


like the light illuminates everything on 
which it alights and which it brings within 
its grasp. It is to be noted that most of 
the present-day psychologists do not admit 
a pure consciousness without a context; 
consciousness must be of this or that. But 
the pure consciousness of the 
imaginary concept. It is to be realized in 
actual experience by ardent effort. I have 
only made an attempt here to arrive at it 
intellectually. It took one hundred and one 
years of hard meditation on the part of 
Indra to realize this pure consclousness 
which is identical with the Brahman. The 
search for Brahman thus essentially turns 
out to be a pure psychological problem. 
The rishts have recorded their. experience of 
the Brahman in glowing terms and have 
asserted many wonderful things about it. 
When this realization comes to a person all 
pains cease to exist, and there is a peculiar 
feeling of blissfulness. 
pure ‘consciousness is identical with the 
experience of this bliss which has been 
described as Ananda. The experiencer ceases 
to be troubled with doubts and the manifold 
world is lost in one unitary experience. 
These. are all strange assertions but we have 
no reasonable grounds to doubt the correct- 
ness of the introspective experience of the 
gishis of old mentioned in such detail in 
the Upanishads. It is open to anyone to make 
an effort to realize the Brahman. Certain 
psychological - laboratory experiments point 
to the presence of pure consciousness as 
described by the szshis, but I need not 
refer to them here. 


AUTHORITY or THe VEDAS 

You will now understand the significance 
of my previous assertion that the viskis 
did not start with philosophical speculations 
in the first place. The discovery of the 
Brahman owas an incidental affair and 
the philosophy that grew out of it was a 
later product. This is the reason why every 
system of Hindu philosophy ultimately 
depends on the authority of the Vedas and 
the. Upanishads which are records of 
introspective experiences of unsophisticated 
minds. No philosophy can get beyond facts 


yushis is no- 


“the 
The experience of 


The Vedas being a storehouse 
of the natural impressions and hankerings 
of the humm mind give us a mass of 
psychological data for the building up of a 
philosophical system. Just as the facts of 
observation in physics and chemistry are 
independent of the intellegence of truthful 
observers, so the human passions, cravings 
and impressions recorded in the Vedas and 
the Upanishads may be described as inde 
pendent .of the intellect of their unbiassed 


of experience. 


observers. This is very likely the explana- 
tion of the doctrine of Apaurusheyata of 
the Vedas and this is pethaps the reason 
why the Vedas were looked upon 


with such reverence even by those ancient 
scholars who did not believe in God. From 
this standpoint Vedic rites will be comparable 
with the apparently unintelligible rites which 
are often developed by psy cho-neurotics and 
psychotics and which owe their origin to 
the deeper unconscious layers of the mind. 
Psycho-aualytical investigation is likely 
to throw light on the point. The 
method of approach illustrated in the present 
paper is-not the only method to arrive at 
conception of the Brahman. Since 
the Brahman is of the nature of pure 
consciousness any psychological experience 
when deeply introspected is likely to lead 
to the realization of the Brahman. In the 
Upanishads many.such methods of approach 
are to be found. 


4 Tau Frye Sexs Doors 


As the time at my disposal is limited I 
shall hurriedly pass on to other considera- 
tions in the Hindu philosophy which are 
likely to interest the psychologist. The 
sense organs are the doors through which 
all impressions of external events come to 
us. While modern psychologists count as 
many as eleven different sense organs the 
Hindu philosophers described only five 
jnanendriyas or sense doors for knowledge. 
It might appear at first sight that 
kinaesthetic group of sensations entirely 
escaped their observation as they did in the 
case of ancient western thinkers. Buf the 
real explanation is different. The Hindu 


thinkers were not concerned so much with . 
the actual sense organs as with the different 


modalities of experience. The sense organs 
are really ¢tndriyasthanas or the places where 
the sensory experiences are located. The 
true 


the “= 


andriyas are hypothetical bodies which 
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are responsible for the experience itself. 
Thus although there may be two eyes the 
ndriya of vision is only one. The minimum 
number of wdriyas corresponding to entirely 
different types of sensory experiences is 
only to be admitted. The kinaesthetic 
sensations give us an idea of movement aud 
position both of which can also be experi- 
enced through vision. The deep sensibility 
derived from kinaesthesis is akin -to touch 
and may be consid: red to be: one of 
its variants. Thus there is no necessity 
of recognizing a special kinaesthetic sense 
from the Hindu standpoint. Introspection 
shows only ` five modalities of sensory 
experience, hence the number of indriyas is 
limited to the minimum of five. - 


Tae Five ELEMENTS 


The external world can only be appre- 
hended by us through these five indriyas. 
There is no other source which can give us 
any information about matter which constitutes 
the physical world. Psychologically speaking 
matter is ultimately resolvable into five 
different elements corresponding to the five 
different indriyas. This is the explanation 
of the five primary elements posited by the 
Hindu philosophers. The elements of the 
chemists are no real elements in this sense. 
instance : 
@hlorine as a gas can be felt, smelt, tasted 
and seen. We are cognizant of its existence 
by at least four different sensory impressions ; 
therefore, if is not an element in the Hindu 
it must be composed of 
at least four different elements. The Hindu 
classification of matter into five elements is, 
not at all absurd as is supposed 


different standpoint. 


Creation—Moprryn View 


When a modern scientist attempts to 
formulate a theory of creation he begins 
Nith matter either as a primordial stuff or 
electron and proton or whatever it is. Out 
of such stuff the nebulae are formed and 
then the suns and stars which are of the 
nature of incandescent gases. The stars 
which gradually cool 
down and become liquid and finally the 
crust becomes solid. There is no life, much 
less consciousness, up to this stage. Then 
the oceans come into existence and out of 
inorganic matter life of a simple type in 


to be a 


the form of unicellular organism comes into 
existence very likely in the ocean. This 
uni-cellular- organism develops along two 
directions and in the process of evolution 
gives rise to the immense varieties of plants 
and animals. Consciousness is the last to 
develop and first appears in a rudimentary 
form in the lower animals. In the human 
being which is the lat word in creation 
consciousness attains its fullest development. 

The Hindu theory of creation stands in 
sharp contrast with the modern scientific 
doctrine. It begins at the wrong end as it 
were. Consciousness is the first element in 
creation and inert matter is the last to 
develop. 


CREATION IN SaMKHYA 

If we consider the theory of creation 
propounded in the Samkhya system of 
philosophy, we come across an essentially 
psychological outlook. The Purusha of the 
Samkhya is to be compared with the pure 
consciousness. discussed before. Besides the 
Purusha another entity is recognized by the 
Samkhya -called Prakriti or primordial 
matter. In contact with the Purusha the 
Prakriti manifests itself in different physical 
and mental phenomena. During the process 
of creation the primordial Prakriti is at first 
transformed into what is called makat which in 
its turn leads to the development of ahamkara 
or the ego feeling of I. It will be seen that 
creation according to this theory starts in the 
mental sphere or the psychological plane. 
From ahamkara is developed the five 
jnanendrtyas or the five sense doors, the 
five karmendrtyas or the organs for action and 
the mind or the controlling agent for both 
sense impressions and actions. Corresponding 
to the five sense doors five sense impressions 
or tanmatras are developed from the same 
ahkamkara. The taninatras or sensory 
impressions by projection give rise to five 
primary elements or matter. Aitareyopanishad 
also says “out of the eyes the sun was born.” 
Physical matter is therefore the lastəto be 
developed and is merely an offshoot from fhe 
mental sphere. The . theory of creation is 
thus purely psychological. You will notice 
that this explanation of creation is indivi- 
dualistic. How this is to be correlated to 
the cosmic'theory of creation I leave to the 
specialists to consider. 

The Samkhya along with other systems 
of Hindu philosophy considers the mind 
form of matter. The mind 
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mm 
is a product of the Prakriti and as such 
is devoid of the element of consciousness. 
The mind appears to be conscious because of 
the borrowed consciousness of the Purusha. 
When the borrowed light illumines mental 
events they appear to be conscious products. 
Mental events -belong to the same category 
as physical events; only they are made of a 
finer stuff. This view of the relationship of 
body and mind steers us clear of the pitfalls 
of both inter-actionism and psychophysical 
parallelism and I commend this theory to the 
consideration of modern psychologists. 

There are many statements in the Samkhya 
philosophy which require to be carefully 
investigated before we can grasp their 
meaning. Why the karmendriyas or the 
bodily agents for action have been limited to 
five, is more than I can explain at present. 
Why the five primary elements corresponding 
to the five sense impressions have been 
located in earth, water fire, air and sky also 
require elucidation. I am sure psychology 
will ultimately solvé the riddle the key to 
which has been lost to us. 


Tue Taree Guwas 
The theory of the three Gunas vix. Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas so widely accepted by the 
Hindu philosophers is another baffling 
problem. It is a favourite theme with them to 
classify all objects and actions under the 
three heads of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas. 
There are certain elements in creation e.g., 
the indriyas which belong to the Sattva 
group ; certain other elements belong to the 
Rajas group and the rest belong to Tamas 
group. The Brahmin’s profession is ‘sattwik’ 
the King’s duties are ‘rajasik’ while the 
butcher’s activities are ‘tamasik’. Milk is a 
‘sattvik’ food, meat is ‘rajasik’ while alcoholic 
drinks like whisky and brandy are -tamasik’ ; 
and so on, in every department of life. 
What the Hindu philosophers actually aimed 
at achieving by the classification is difficult 
to realize. Max Muller in “The Six 
Systems of Hindu Philosophy” says on page 
357 : “I have tried to explain the meaning of 
the three Gunas before, but I am bound to 
confess that their nature is by no means 
clear to me, while, unfortunately to Indian 
philosophers, they seem to be so clear as to 
require no explanation at all.” Sattva is 
described as the quality of goodness, rajas as 
that of passion and tamas as that of darkness, 
“Goodness is all that is bright, passion all 
that excites and darkness all that is 


nof 
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bright.” Then again Sattwa has been described 
as illumination or knowledge, rajas as action 
and tamas as inertia. It is difficult to find 
out the motive for this tripartite classification 


with so many vague connotations of gunas or | 
mental ' 


characteristics of physical and 
phenomena. The principle of classification 
does not seem to be at all logical. How such 
different things as brightness and action could 
form the basis of classification is difficult to 
understand. The explanation of the riddle of 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas is to be sought for 
in the psychological plane and the solution 
that I offer here will, I hope, prove to be 
satisfactory. 

Unlike most of the philosophical systems 
of the West the aims of all Hindu philosophi- 
cal thought is essentially practical. Hindu 
philosophy teaches the methods of permanently 
getting over all sorts of pain in this 
and attaining a state of perfect happiness. 
Beeause of this practical outlook philosophical 
teachings and doctrines have permeated every 
phase of the Hindu’s life. Even food and 
sexual enjoyment are sought to be regulated 
on philosophical basis. The religion of the 
Hindu is an offshoot of his philosophy and 
really consists in practices in conformation 
to the philosophical doctrines suited to 
different social and intellectual strata, the 
ultimate aim being the attainment of a state 
of perfect freedom from pain. 
to be conquered by the realization of the 
relationship between the ego and the external 
world which constitutes the non-ego. For 
this the nature of the ego must be appreciated 
and anything that helps to 
development of this knowledge 
encouraged while all activities 


is to be 
and agents 


which divert us from tbis aim are to be . 
the ego $ 


avoided. The nature of the self or 
is to be realized by knowledge. Ignorance 
stands in the way of this realization. Kuow- 
ledge is of two kinds viz., (i) the knowledge 
of external things and (ii) the knowledge of 
the inner workings of the mind. These 
roughly correspond to what we would cy 
physical knowledge and psychological know- 
ledge respectively. The knowledge of external 
cbjects directs our mind towards them 
leads to activities with reference to them. 
Although such knowledge is. desirable from 


world: 


Pain is only4 


“y 


favour the ‘4 


and ` 


the practical standpoint of life and society it r 


is not the type of knowledge which helps us 
to realize the ego. In fact this knowledge 
takes us away from the ego. ‘The only 
knowledge which will reveal the 


ego is 


4, 


_ environment, habits of life, 


? 
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introspective knowledge of the mind. But the 
human mind is naturally so constituted 
that it has a preference for running 
after external objects and events rather 
than concern itself with its own workings. 
Incidentally I might say that this is why 
introspective psychology as a science is not 
so popular as physics or chemistry. Intro- 
spection of the mind is the method advocated 
by the Hindu philosphers to find out the 
nature of the ego. Introspection, which may 
be difficult to practise in the beginning, 
gradually leads to the development of the 
knowledge of the self which has been called 
the “true knowledge.” The riskis observed 
that certain conditions favoured the growth 
of introspective power in an individual and 
certain other conditions retarded it. Food, 
all have their 
peculiar influence on the introspective faculty 
of the mind. Anything that stands in the 
way of knowledge, whether objective or intro- 
spective, is supposed to be invested with a 
peculiar quality which has been called the 
Tamas.’ In the domain of creation the 
‘Tamas’ obscures the light of consciousness 
and is responsible for the evolution of inert 
matter. In practical life Tamas’ obscures our 
knowledge of external ‘objects and the inner 
affairs of the mind. Darkness, for instance, 
interferes with our perception of the true 
characteristics of an object; hence darkness 
has the attribute of ‘Tamas’ in it. Similarly 
alcobol makes a person unfit to grasp the 
true perspective of things and events; there- 
fore alcohol is a ‘tamasik’ drink. ‘Tamas’ is 
of the nature of obstruction or ignorance. 

‘Rajas’ is that attribute which helps the deve- 
lopment of knowledge of external things and 
events t.c., of the non-ego. Knowledge of exter- 
nal things is a pre-requisite basis of all our 
actions. Take the instance of the simple act 
of drinking water. We must have a know- 
ledge of water as an external object and be 
familiar with its characteristics before we 
attempt to drink it. ‘Rajas’, therefore, is an 
incentive’ to action. A butcher’s action is 
considered ‘tamasik’ because he does not 
realize the pain and sufferings of the animal 
he slaughters ; and to that extent his know- 
ledge of external events is defective. It is 
also supposed that activities ‘like that of the 
butcher deaden the finer sensibilities and 
lead to an incapacity to understand the 
subtle workings of the ego, the knowledge of 
which constitutes ‘Sattva’ and is essential to 
salvation. In the case of the butcher the 
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‘Tamas’, therefore, interferes both with Rajas 
and Sativa. A kiog’s activities on the other 
hand is ‘rajasik. A king ora judge may 
order a person to be hanged but hé does it 
after carefully considering all points. His 
appreciation of external events does not 
suffer. The true warrior is similarly of a 
rajasik bent. 

We now come to Sattva. Whenever 
our attention is directed towards our 
own mental experience ‘Sattva’ is predomi- 
nant. The introspection of the psychologist 
is sattvik in nature as it is by such intros- 
pection that the mysteries of the ego are 
ultimately revealed. The knowledge that 
results from inner observation of the mind 
in contradistinction to rajastk knowledge is 
‘pure’ in nature inasmuch as it does not 
lead to action. Whenever any Indriya is 
active sensory experience results and this 
subjective experience by itself, without refe- 
rence to the object which produces it, is the 
result of Sattva,’ Both ‘Rajas? and ‘Tamas’ 
are opposed to ‘Sattva’ in the sense that one 
diverts the mind to the outward world or the 
non-ego, while the other opposes the develop- 
ment of knowledge altogether. 


In all our actions there is 
intermixture of the three 
different proportions. Pure ‘Sattva’ or 
‘Rajas’ or ‘Tamas’ does not. exist. Generally 
one of the gunas preponderates over the 


an 
gunas in 


others. One must be ‘Gunatita’ or beyond all 
three gunas, if the self is to be realized. 
While the ‘Tamas’ and ‘Rajas? prevent the 


vision of the self, ‘Sattva’ helps to open the 
road to if But an individual who merely 
goes on taking interest in his own mental 
experience, although he may turn out 
to be a good psychologist, fails to 
understand the nature of the self which is 
the experiencer and not the experience. The 
attraction of the road is to be overcome before 
the goal can be reached. One must get 
beyond the mind itself to reach the ego. The 
Kaushitaki Upanishad says (8rd chap., see. 8) 
“Do not try to understand the nature of 
vision but try to understand the visualizer : 

do not try to understand sound but try to 


understand the agent who hears the 
sound ; do not try” to understand touch 
but try to understand the experiencer 
of touch ; do not try to understand 


the mind but try to understand the 


. agent who controls the mind,’ and so on 


This is the theory of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
in a nutshell. If we accept this interpreta- 
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tion all anomalies and vagueness disappear 
and the fundamental importance of the theory 
clearly stands out. The limited time at my 
disposal prevents me from doing full justice 
to the problem which is one of the key- 
stones of Hindu philosophy. 


Ter Hixpu PANTHEON 


Let me’now pass on to other considera- 
tions. The Hindu pantheon consists of 
innumerable gods and goddesses who have 
- their special devotees. This fact has been 
responsible for the charge of idolatry and 
polytheism brought against the Hindu religion. 
Let us try to und-rstand how this conception 
arose. Without referring to the anthropological 
explanation of the problem, I shall deal only 
with its phychological aspect. The numbers of 
dévatas or gods in the Vedic period appears 
to be smaller than at the present time. New 
gods have been introduced into the pantheon 
from time to time and some of the older gods 
have lost their importance. The original 
meaning of the term devata is “the shining 
one.” In the Upanishads the ndriyas or sense 
doors have cften been called devatas. These 
facts give us a clue to the mystery of the 
recognition of the different davatas by the 
Hindu philosophical systems. The ¢ndriyas 
or sense doors are called devatas or shining 
ones because they illuminate or bring into 
_ gonsciouness outside objects. The objects 

themselves must be supposed to have certain 
characteristics which make them fit agents 
to receive the light of consciousness. The 
modern theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
assumes that physical agents cannot bring 
about a psychic change. As physical energy 
effects a physical change so phychical energy 
alone can produce a mental change. The 
implication of this theory is that objects have 
their psychic counterparts and iť is only 
because of “this that they can affect our sense 
organs and give rise to sensory impressions 
which are changes in the psychic plane. 
From this standpoint the devata is the psy- 
chic counterpart of an object and the rishi 
was right in calling both the sense organs 
and objects, which can be looked upon as 
unitary wholes, as devatas. Both the groups 
have the capacity to illumine the mind by 
producing consciousness. Thus every object 
has its corresponding devata. The rishi is 
perfectly ‘explicit when he says, “Jalavima- 
mini devata,’ “Bidyudavimanini devata” ete. 
i. e, the ‘devata’ which illuminates water, the 
‘devata’ which illuminates lightning ete. It 
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is the illuminating agency that is the ‘devata. 


ideas having an important bearing were thus. 
conceived to have their special ‘devatas’ 
There were the god of thunder, the god of 
the windsand the rains, the god of the moun- 
tains, the goddess of the river, the god of 
death, the god of creation, ete. As the social 
conditions changed different deities made 
their appearance according to the importance 
attached to special events. 
present time we can see the process at work. 


The Deshamata or the goddess representing 
the motherland is in the course 
of being incorporated within the Hindu 


pantheon. In a suburb of Calcutta, there is 
a goddess of cholera who receives offerings 
from. innumerable people. I shall leave out 
of discussion, the psychology of worship, for 
the present. 


PsycHoiocican OUTLOOK 


The psychological attitude is of import- 
ance not only in understanding the definite. 
problems of Hindu philosophy but in clearing 
obscurities of isolated passages in the Hindu 
shastras. The Hindu 
that the seat of the 
whereas modern physiologists 
that the brain 
processes. If you 
psy chological 


will tell you 


place yourself in the 
mood, introspection will 
definitely tell you that the kinaesthetic 
sensations which accompany emotions are 
located near the region of the heart ealled 
hridaya in Sanskrit. Hridaya does not mean the 
heart itself but the indefinite region round about 
it where emotions are located. During an 
intellectual performance you may experience 
a feeling of strain in the region of the head 
and that is why the head has been described 
as the seat of intellect. Many people 
fall into the error of thinking that the brain 
is meant by the term head in the ancient 
Hindu philosophy. You must remember that 
the Hindu philosophers dealt with pure 
psychological entities and were not concerned 


All objects of importance and all groups of. 


Even at the 


ey 


philosophers assert . 
emotions isin the heart ` 


is the seat of all mental ` 


>. 


with physiological findings. A psychologist 


in fact, has no necessity of 


admitting thdé 
anybody has brains ! 


The soul has been described as ‘guha-hi- - 


tam’ or residing within the cave, By guha 
is meant the hredaya guha or the cave in 
the region of the heart. The expression 
‘guha-hitam’ seeks to convey the idea that 
in deep introspection the ego appears to ‘be 
located within the region of the heart. There 


“a 


‘tion. 
“angusthamatra” or of the size of the thumb. 
Although, 
‘substantiate it, I am sure this refers to the 
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is no need to bring in any mystic explana- 
The ego has again been’ described as 
in a 


I am not position to 


introspective experience of the vishis. There 
‘is an interesting sloka in the Svetasvatara 
‘Upanishad (chap II. sloka 2, which , says, 
Mere anatarana 
qa faa cafes why | 
qafa enia yea 
saiae Rem AN it 
4. e, “During the practice of Yoga the 


realization of the Brahman is preceded by 
the appearance of mist, smoke, sun, air, fire, 


‘fireflies, lightning, crystals, and moon.” 


This sloka has been supposed to describe 
‘the mystic experiences of the Yogi but the 
real explanation is extremely simple. To get 
an idea of the Brahman the mind should be 


“notice that the 


first of all diverted from outside objects and 
directed to inner mental experiences. For 
this purpose the devotee must close his eyes 
and try to attend to his subjective impressions. 
If you are at all in the introspective mood, 
directly you close your eyes, you will” 
perceive certain after-images and you will 
description -given in this 
sloka accurately tallies with your own 
experience. There is no necessity of bringing 
in a mystic explanation. l 

I could multiply many such instances 
if I had more time at my command. I am 
afraid, I have already tired out your patience 
but the importance of the subject is, my 
excuse. I only hope that future workers 
will come into. this fruitful field and will 
succeed in throwing light on much that is 
obscure now. A correct understanding of 
the Hindu  philosphical systems will -be 
invaluable to the intellectual and practical 
spheres of life. . 





The Beginning of Jute Export To England 
“(Based on manuscript records of the English East India Company in London andinCalcutta) 
By Dr. J. ©. SINHA 


MOWARDS the close of the eighteenth 
century, piece-goods formed the chief 
export to England from Bengal. In 

‘the East India Company’s September sale of 

1788, the sale proceeds of Bengal piece-goods 

was £619,874 while £197,716 was realized 

from the remaining items of export from 

that presidency. In the March sale of 1789, 

the sale proceeds of Bengal piece-goods and 

other exports were 
respectively.* 

The progress of British cotton manufactures 
threatened this important export from Bengal 
with extinction. As early as the Ist March, 
1783, the Court of Directors had drawn atten- 
tion to this matter.. In their letter of the 20th 


- August, 1788, to the Governor-General in 


Council, the Court of Directors again observed, 
“By the great ingenuity and persevering 
industry of the British manufacturers, the 
article of muslins in .the ordinary and middling 
assortments is at length brought to that 


degree of perfection that there is every reason 


* Hixract of Commercial General Letter from the 
Hon'ble the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
General in Council, dated the 19th May, 17990, 
(Bengal Secretariat Records, Calcutta). 
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£283,348 and £177,841. 


to apprehend a sufficient supply of the best 
Surat cotton will enable them to meet the 


Indian white piece-goods of the above 
description in the foreign markets, as the 
duties and freight on the Company’s 


importations have already enabled them to 
undersell us in the markets at home.” 

The Bengal Government were, therefore, 
anxious to find out new commodities for 
export. In their letter of March 11, 1791, the 
Board of Trade in Bengal observed : 

“We are continuing our researches for new 
articles for export to Great Britain.... We send..- 
samples of clean hemp of this country, one of rough 
hemp and one of jute (we know no English name 
for this) the material of which gunnies and the 
ropes used in cording bales is made.... Jute may 
be found an useful article*. 

This appears to be the first sample of the 
fibre sent to England. 

A few months after the despatch of this 


. sample, the Court of Directors wrote to the 


Governor-General in Council in’ Bengal on the 


-6th May, 1791, that it was true that no success- 


ful ‘competition could be set up against the 
Russians as regards hemp. but as a plentiful 


* Home Miscellaneous Records, Vol. 375 (India 
Office, London). 
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supply of hemp and flax, they added, 
“from every possible quarter is of the 
highest importance to the well-being of the 
British nation, we recommend this object to 
your very serious notice.” 

In the course of the same letter, they 
expressed their desire to have information 
“touching the present state of the growth of 
hemp and flax” in the different districts of 
Bengal. The Board of Trade in Calcutta 
accordingly asked for reports on the subject 
from the Residents of different factories in 
the Presidency. 

A detailed report regarding “sun paut or 
the Ist sort of hemp” and “coosta paut* or 
the second sort of hemp,” with replies to 
questions from the officers of the Collectors 
of Dacca Jalalpore, Momensingt and Tippera, 
was sent to the Board of Trade in Caleutta 
by Mr. Taylor, Resident of the Dacca Factory, 
on September 26, 1792. According to this 
Report, sails, ropes and other marine stores 
were prepared from “sun paut”? while gunnies 
and common ropes were made of “coosta 
paut.” Reports on “hemp and flax” from 
the Residents of different factories were sent 
to the Court of Directors at the beginning of 
the year 1793.§ 

About a year before this, further samples 
of jute had been despatched to England. The 
Board of Trade in Bengal wrote on the 20th 
of April, 1792, “On the Manship went samples 
of Bengal flax and of the hemp. .... Further 
samples are gone on the Dutton, together 
with small samples of the seed of the latter, 
and of jute (another species of hemp) of 
which the Bengal . ‘gunnies and gunny bags 
are generally made.’ But the word ‘jute’ 
had not yet become quite common, its 
Bengali name pat being more frequently 
used in the Company’s records. 

In their letter dated 23rd October, 1798 to 
the Governor-(ieneral in Council, the Court 
of Directors observed that they had lately 
had, under their examination “the samples of 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Quantity  § Mofussil Charges. Chargesof Total Commis- Charges Total Total cost 
(Factory cost per in mofussil transport (2)+(3) sion at of trans- cost & for 15,000 
maunds) md. permd. from mofussil +(4) 5 percent port from charges mds. 

to Maldah Maidah to per m 
per md. Calcutta. (5) + 
| la-11 - s 
15,000 S.R-&-p 3 as pies Re. 1-5-11 1-Lp 5a Re. 1-12 S. R. 
1-1-0 26,250 
i This i is jute. $ See Extracts of letters from the Board of 


T ze, the iene of Mymensingh which ` now Trade i in Bengal, 
11th February, "1793, 
Records, Vol. 375. 


grows more than one-fifth of the total amount of 
jute produced in Bengal. 
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hemp and flax” sent from Bengal during 
the past season. The sample of son did not. 
serve for the purpose of cordage or sail cloth,. 
two of the chief sources of consumption. 
OF the sample called pat,’ they added, 
“more favourable mention can be made, some 
of the most eminent dealers declare that it is. 
not hemp but a species of flax superior in 
quality to any known in the trade. Yow 
will accordingly receive directions by the 
ships of the season, for procuring one 
thousand tons of this sample.” 

On the receipt of this letter, the Board of 
Trade in Bengal said that they would do 
their utmost to complete the order, but they 
doubted whether “so large a quantity as. 
1000 tons” could be provided during the 
ensuing: season’ without ‘going to an excessive 
price. There had lately been, they added, a 
considerable export of sugar from Bengal. 
Consequently, there had been ‘an unusual 
demand for gunny bags, leading to an in- 
creased use of jute. On the other hand, 
there being no export of rice at the time, 
the demand for gunny bags for rice had 
nearly ceased. They accordingly asked for 
estimates of cost at which the Residents of 
different factories could supply jute in Caleutta.. 

The resident at Radnagore referred to his 
letter of October 6, 1792, in which he had 
estimated that pat might be purchased at. 
gs, R. 1-10 as. per 
served in his letter of May 31, 1794 that pat 
produced in the district. was not more than 
sufficient for local consumption. On the otber 
band, the Resident at Santipore wrote on 
July 16,1794 that about 2,000 factory 
maunds of pat of a good quality, might be. 
supplied from his district and delivered in. 
Calcutta at a rate from s. r 1l-8as. to s. r, 
1-10 as. per maund. The Resident of Maldah 
factory sent with his letter, dated 28rd July, 
1794, the following estimate for supplying. 
16, 000 factory maunds of jute to the Board: 
of Trade in Calcutta : 


dated the 3ist January and the 
in the Home. Miscellaneous 


factory maund but he ob-. 


Tek 


"Swi 


ny 
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The Resident of Rangpore factory sent on 
August 9, 1794, the following estimate of the 
‘cost of purchase and other charges of 50,000 
maunds (of 72-11-7 sicca weight to the seer) 
of pat procurable at his factory :— 





Maunds Price per md. Total 
50,000 Re 1 Rs- 50.000 
Factory and 
Gurung charges 3 as. per md. » 9,8375 
Transport charges 
to the Presidency. 4as. n » 12,500 

S. R ,, 71,875 

Mr.: J. Taylor, Resident of Dacca factory, 


in his letter of the 18th June, 1794, estimated 


ry, 


the cost of purchasing 300 factory maunds 
of “goor sun* or hemp”? at Re. 1-18 as. per 
factory md. and 400 factory maunds of 
“eoosta paut or jute” at Re. 1-2 as. per md. 
at Naraingungey and of despatching the 
same to Calcutta at s.k. 1150-18 as. 

On the receipt of these estimates, the 
Board of Trade in Bengal decided on August 
20, 1794, to report to the Governor-General 
in Council to the following effect: 

“We have ascertained that the whole quantity 
of 1000 tons of pat required. by which .... we 
understand to be meant 30,000 factory maunds. is 
procurable. The article is produced in every part 
of this country that is not inundated, but the 
districts where it most abounds and where that 
grows from which are made the gunnies and rope 
mostly used in Calcutta are Purneah, Dinajepore, 


Rajemahal, Rungpore, Jessore and the southern 
parts of Nudoha”’ (i.¢., Nadia). 


It thus appears that the cultivation of 
jute was less extensive in Eastern Bengal 
than in Northern and Central Bengal towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. This 
inference is further strengthened by the 
distribution in 1794 of the Company’s orders 
for 30,000 maunds of jute among the Residents 
of different factories in the province ‘on the 
following -basis : 


Dacca 300 factory maunds. 
. Malda 12,000 . ,„ y 
Patna 300 T ” 
Radnagore 30 ” " 
Rangpore 9.500 n n 
. Santipore 7,330 " 7 
Calcutta 540 


Total 30,000 factory maunds, 
The amount of jute ordered from the 
Dacca factory was surprisingly small. But 


* This was the fibre of crotalaria_ juncea, called 
ghore sun in other contemporary MS. records of the 
Hast India Company. It is interesting to note that 
a variety of sun at present grown in Bengal, is 
still called gour sun. ; 

v It thus appears that .Naraingunj was a centre 
of jute trade as early as 1794. 
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it may be noted here that the term ‘jute’ 
was applied at the time only to the fibre of 
C. Olttorius. This variety of jute plant 
cannot stand -waterlogging and is cultivated 
in Eastern Bengal to a very limited extent, 
even at the present time. The chief variety 
grown there is C. Capsulares. 

It is not known whether the entire 
amount of 30,000 factory maunds of jute 
ordered by the Court of Directors in 1793, 
was sent to England. It appears, however, 
that during the same year the Company’s 
servants in India - “provided an investment 
of more than 100 tons of paut and sunn 
...at somewhat less than £ 10 a fon on board 
the ship and all expenses paid.” It is 
interesting to note that each ton of this 
fibre occupied about 90 cubic feet of space + 
and the homeward bound freight was estima- 
ted at £15 aton which made the price of 
jute amount to £25 per ton. This was 
certainly a very high price in those days$ 
and must have checked the export to 
England. 

But the real obstacle to the export of 
jute was that it could not prove a good 
substitute either for flax or for hemp. As 
early as December, 1794, Dr. Roxburgh, the 
Superintendent of the Company’s botanical 
garden at Shibpur, near Calcutta, pointed out 
to the Court of Directors in his botanical 
history of the hemp and flax plants of Bengal 
that jute or pat belonged to corchorus variety. 
But he entertained hopes as to the utilization 
of improved quality of jute fibre in British 
textile industries. A few months after the 
despatch of his botanical history, he sent to 
the Court of Directors some jute “as a speci- 
men of an attempt to improve its quality by 
a mode of cultivation and dressing different 
from the practice of the natives here.’’** 

It was, however, futile to expect jute as 
a possible substitute for flax or for hemp. In 
their commercial letter to Bengal, dated the 
27th July, 1796, the Court of Directors 
referred to “the extreme weakness of paut.” 


* Sunn Proceedings, Board of Trade, Fort 
William, October 19, 1803 (Bengal Secretariat 
Records). l : 

* Nowadays 5 pucca bales form a jute ton 
of 50 cubic feet (see H. Sinha’s article on Marketing 
of Jute in Calcutta, in the Indian Journal of 
Economies, Vol. IX. p. 529). 7 i 

§ On the Ist January, 1913, the price of jute, 
First Marks, in London was £ 26 per ton. 

** Extract of letter from the Board of Trade 
in Bengal dated the 27th May, 1°96. (Home 
Miscellaneous Records, Vol. 875, p. 161). 
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Its chief defect was, they said, that it would 
not bleach well and hence it was useless to 
the British linen manufacturer. 
the Board of Trade in Bengal “agreed that 
no more paut and sun be sent home.’ 

Small parcels of jute continued however to 
be sent to England during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century and were used there ih 


the carpet-making industry. But, as late as 


_ * Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of 
Trade in Bengal, March 7, 1797. 


ais 


Accordingly, 
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1828, when jute was first. mentioned in the- 


British customs list, the recorded .exports 
were 364 cwt. only. At that time there was: 


such a prejudice against this. fibre that 
Dundee flax and hemp spinners used to 
guarantee their products free from jute. 


This. prejudice soon disappeared. In 1883. 
jute was successfully spun by machinery at 
Dundee. From that time the export of jute- 


really began to feed the new-born jute indus-- 


try of Scotland. 





Climatic Change in Kathiawad | — 
By HARILAL RANGILDAS MANKAD, saa. 


HERE is a belief on the Kathiawad side 
that year after year the rainfall is 
decreasing. No doubt, we have 


occasional heavy downpours but even then 


the yearly prospects do not become better 
and we often hear from the elders that “gone 
are the rains of yore.” What is really meant 
is that the climate has changed for the 
worse and that Kathiawad is gradually 
coming within the area of Sind climatic 
conditions. The present factors that control 
the climates of Sind, Cutch and Kathiawad 
are the Indus river, the Thar desert, the Ran 
(desert or marsh) of Cutch and the Arabian 
Sea The monsoon rains are a direct result 
of the temperatures and pressures over these 
areas. The Thar has the least rainfall in India 
and less rainfall in Kathiawad presupposes 
the southward encroachment of the desert 
conditions. ; 

Iu the past, Sind, Cutch and Kathiawad 
had.a ‘vast amount of water in their near 
vicinity;..The north-eastern approaches of 
-the Arabian -Sea, vix„ the Kori 
GuH of Gutch ‘and the Gulf of Cambay 
once Went- much further. inland. The Great 
and: the “Little -Rans of Cutch were filled 
with navigable sea water and the Indus 
emptied its ‘waters into the Great Ran (Fig. 
Ill). The Gulf of Cambay also joined with 
the Little Ran making the peninsula of 
Kathiawad an island (Fig. IV). 

It is a well-recoguized story 
ancient Aryans inhabited the 


that the 
land 


Creek, the. 


the Sarasvati 


between the Indus and the Sarasvati 
which they called the Sapta-Sindhavah (Fig. D. 


Some say that their. original’ home was: 
the Arctic Region!; some say that originally. 
they lived in the Central Asian Plateau? ;: 
while others say that they were autochthonous ' 
in the Sarasvati Valley.2 In distant geological | 


epochs, the Sapta-Sindhavah were a fertile 
tract of land with good rainfall and sur-. 
rounded by four seas‘; then Rajputana was 
a sea (Fig. I) which by some great seismic’ 
disturbance receded to a southern limit, say,. 
somewhere about the line passing between 
Hyderabad and Badin (Fig. IID). The salt 
water lake of Shambhar neat Ajmere is an: 
evidence of the presence of the sea there. 

In the Rig-Veda,> the Sarasvati is 
described as a mighty river flowing’ from the- 
mountain to the sea but by the time of the 
Mahabharata’ it-had already ceased to be a 
perennial — stream.’ Some believe that 
the Sarasvati flowed to the Great Ran by 
the Hakra Channel (Fig. TIT but due'to the 
westering tendency of these rivers, the 
channels left the Great Ran and moved to 
the broad Arabian Sea (Fig. ID. The 
Sarasvati could not reach the Ran and 
disappeared in the sands.8 Some say that 
is the Yamuna which 
belonged to the Indus system. But the Rig-. 
Veda? mentions both these rivers separately. 
On the other hand, we have in the Maha- 
bharata® “It returned with her mouth 
towards the Hast’ which together with the 
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general belief of the presence of the Sarasvati 
at the Triveni Sangam at Prayag (Allahabad) 
tends to show its “eastward course. It may 
be that it was an independent stream falling 
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"wher 
the sea retreated, disappeared in the Upper 


ai the Rajputana Sea (Fig. 1), and 


Rajputana sands! (Fig. ID. “Even then, 
there was a strip of desert in the southern 
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portion of Sapta-Sindhu of which frequent 
mention is made in the Rig Veda (Rig. IX. 
79.3; IIL 45.1; X. 63,15). 1? 

Long after the disappearance of the 
Rajputana Sea, the Eastern system ran into 
the Great Ran, keeping it navigable but 
filling it with alluvium all the time (Mg. ITD 


Periplus! says that at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion (s. œ 3827) the Ran 
was navigable and the  Hakra flowed 
into the Ran. This state existed 


when the Arabs!4 entered India (a. D. 700, 
Fig. TID. Sivewright!5 says, “The conclusion 
to be formed is that, subsequent to the 
transition of the drainage of the Punjab 
rivers from the Hakra into channels farther 
- west, the advance seawards of the delta 
became more rapid, and that its development 
has caused the silting up of the Khori 
channel and’ its permanent closing as an 
access for the sea into the western portion 
of the Ran. But this desertion of the Hakra 
channel was not completed until the “Bay” 
as if was known to the Greeks, had been 
silted up by that river to the sea-level and 
in parts above if.’ Cunningham 18 says that 
the changes in the course of the Indus have 
taken place as late as the time of Akbar. 
Under these circumstances conditions 
would become more favourable for the 
Little Ran to become a quiet and almost 
land-locked bay, where silt might be expected 
to accumulate with. rapidity. Sivewright 
mentions interesting ‘finds near. Wavania on 
the Little Ran- of a country craft whose 
planking was bound with coir ropes. We 
had also found some years back, a wreck 
of a boat of about 75 bag-load near Jodiya 
on the Dobar creek, now ‘a portion of the 
Hadiana Ran, which was secured by wooden 
pegs instead of iron nails, The Little Ran 
begins from between Hadiana and Jodiya 
on the Kathiawad coast and from rear 
Tuna on the Cutch coast and runs eastward. 
The Ran is in the process of being silted up 
even at present but Cutch remains almost an 
island during the monsoon months, not by sea 
water but by rain and river water. We 
have the Machhu, the Rupan, the Sarasvati 
and the Banas emptying their waters into 
the Littl Ran (Fig. V). I have myself 
crossed the Little Ran more than once at 


Hifferent points in fair .season in canoes and. 


bullock-earts but during the monsoons it 
yemains a barrier between .Cutch and 
Kathiawad. The area near Wavania described 
by Sivewright as “overflooded at high spring 
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tides and during rains” is mainly dissected 
by long and swift running channels locally 
called ‘Nesas’ with regular tides throughout 
the year (Fig. V shaded part). The presence 
of salt pans at Kuda near Dhrangadhra and 
at Kharaghoda supports this view. After 
the rains have ceased the water dries up 
and it becomes a region of dust and sand?’ 
storms, presumably affecting the climates . of 
Cutch and Kathiawad. 

Probably this silting ` process also 
filed up the channel now called the Nala 
Kantha,18 connecting the Little Ran with the 
Gulf of Cambay (Fig. IV). We have enough 


material to show that places from Lakhpat . 


on the Kori creek to Bhavnagar on the 
Gulf of Cambay were once frequented by 
boats. We have found ringed stone-anchors!> — 
on the Ran coast and Nala Kantha. Th 
Kathiawad Gaxetteer29 says that the shift ir 
the course of the Indus from the Little fo 
the Great Ran and thence westward is respon- 
sible for the formation of cultivable land ‘in 
the north-east of Kathiawad. At present 
the Nala Lake (Fig. V) is a sheet of fresh 
water during the rains which turns salt as 
the water is being evaporated and even 
dries up altogether at times. The Kathiawad 
Gazetteer 4 further tells us that during 
South-West monsoons the Cambay Ran 
joins the Nala 


‘ek. 


Lake and forms a connected . 


sheet of water spreading over surrounding 


into islands. 
that rain water 
Ran to the 


tracts and turning villages 
Major Ful James thinks?? 
channels go from the Little 


Nala Lake and thence to the Gulf of Cambay - 


and that the Nala Kantha is even now the ° 
lowest part of the isthmus of Kathiawad. 
It is also generally admitted that’ the Nala 


was formerly connected with sea and was fit . 


for plying of boats. The 
‘itself is nothing but ‘Nal’ 
channel. We have the 

again in Rasmala?8 
Sangraha.** 
and the continuation of the Bhogavo river 
must have been sea at one time and bf 
joining the Ran of Cutch with the Gulf of 
Cambay turned the Kathiawad peninsula 
into an island (Fig. IV). That the Gulf of 
Cambay once ran much inland is shown by 
the fact that Vallabhi- modern Vala—the 


name Nala 


same facts told 
and Gujarat Sarva 


ancient capital of Gujarat near Bhavnagar — 


was a séa-port on the Gulf of Cambay. 
Modern Vala is not a port. Albiruni’s state- 
ment that the town was destroyed by a 
naval expedition from Sind shows that 


meaning a water’ 


The latter says that the Nala, 
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„ancient Vallabhi was a port. The creek 
‘which once united Vallabhi to the sea has 
since been choked up with silt? 

. Thus it appears that there was a 
jcontinuous channel of water from the Gulf 
of Cambay to the mouth of the Indus and 
that the Nala and the Ran had navigable 
sea water detaching Cufch and Kathiawad 
from the mainland opposite (Fig. IV) ‘This 
sheet of water all round might have given 
us , sufficient rainfall in the past; we are 
feeling its absence now in the diminution of 
water-supply and failure of crops. 
” Forests have a considerable effect on 


climate and big animals like elephants, 


lions and tigers cannot flourish without dense 
forests and good water-supply. In the Rig- 
Veda 26 we have frequent references to 
forests and to elephants, lions and wild 
‘animals. In the Ramayana 27 we read that 
, Ayodhya had elephants brought from the 
border lands of the Sindhu. In the 
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read about the Khandava 


Vana?! near the Yamuna which was burnt by 
Arjuna; and Nakula 2° while conquering the 


Western quarter 


is said to have subdued: 


the peple of Pushkararanya (Pushkara forest). 
Periplus 3 (247 a.p.) speaks about Kathiawad 


coast as distinct 
was dense forest. 


from the interior which 
The Kathiawad Gazetteer 31 


says that the lions formerly roamed all 
over the peninsula; while the Gujarat Sarva: 


Sangraha®2 says 


that there were lions in 


Cutch and Kathiawad but they are now 
only found in the Gir jungle in Kathiawad 
We read also that there were big forests33- 


in Kathiawad but 


now there are only small 


ones near the Girnar, the Barado and ‘the.. 


Shihor . hills (fig. 


V.) Indeed, there were 


forests at many places in Gujarat?4 and the 
forests of the Panch Mahals and the Rewa 


Kantha were 


famous for hunting of ° 


elephants and lions. In 1666 Jahangir came for 


a big game shikar 


and captured seventy-three . 


32 

i 
elephants near Dahod and Champaner?š 
(Fig. V) The habitat of these animals in 
and about the ptninsulas of Cutch and 
Kathiawad in the past presupposes goodly 
. Jungles in those localities and some believe 
‘that forests increase rainfall. As much of the 
forests area does not now exist, it might 
‘have told heavily on the climate of the 
Tegion. 
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B. G. Tilak : The Arctic Home in the Vedas. - 





I have given some materials which 
might support the popular belief in the 
diminution of rainfall in Kathiawad; the 
main feature is the southward extension af y 
desert conditions. The filling up of 
the Rans is still progressing probably under 
the influence of high winds now so frequent 
over this side of India, and we have got to 
bear the results. 36 





_ 18 Vide foot-note 19, ante. 

8 Sivewright. Gujarat Sarva Sangraha (1887) : 
Ch. I. (Gujarati). Ful James: Journal _ of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. V. 1853, July. 

Vol VILL tigs4 Edn.) p. 78. 

2 P.78. 


22 Vide foot-note 19, ante. 
23 Forbes: Gujarati translation by Ranchhodbhai 
eh Part I. Ch. L p. 2 
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and Kathiawad,’ Vol. LIV. (1926) p. 39. 
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Britain’s Economic Crisis and the Way Out 


WO and a quarter millions unemployed in 
Great Britain alone! That terrible 
fact is compelling British thinking to 
go to the roots of things. The economic 
crisis through which the world is passing 
is challenging the intelligence of the whole 
. of mankind.» 

Theories and ideas are thus once more in 
the melting-pot. Present conditions invite 
us to be bold, and on every hand economists, 
politicians, and industrialists are throwing 

. _ their ancient shibboleths to the wind. 
`>. The problem is easily stated : 

“We are confronted with an economic 
deadlock ; for whereas warehouses are every- 
where full, and farms and factories are becoming 
derelict, increasing millions are unable to 
satisfy elemental needs. With bumper harvests 
and unlimited raw material, factories are 
closing down while destitution spreads across 
the world. 

These conditions are an unqualified 
condemnation ofthe existing social system 
in the West, and a proof that it is breaking 
down. 
~® As to the explanation, while the evil has 
"many manifestations if has one primary 
-© cause. It is this, that financial and economic 

power, on the right use of which the well- 
b ' being of the community depends, is used for 
) 


AR NOE AAEN T 


zH 


private ends. 

If the people are not 
what they have produced, clearly there must 
be a leakage somewhere. In other words, 
purchasing power instead of being distributed 
is being cornered. : l 

Mr. William . Graham, M. P., President 
of the Board. of Trade, stated recently in a 
speech at Carlisle, that while during the last 
ten years the wages of the British workers 

ad fallen by £700,000,000 per year, the 
income of the rest of the community had 
= risen. He said that the total national income 
remained fairly stable at £4,000 million. 
Because industry, the banks, etc, are run 
for private gain instead of for the public good, 
their social utility is vitiated. And do as 
3 we will, tax ag heavily as we please, it is 
not possible to restore the balance once it 
is seriously disturbed. 


5 
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able to purchase 


By WILFRED WELLOCK, x. r. 


Thus we shall not escape from this 
impasse until we say that the world’s 
economic and financial resources shall no 
longer be the instruments of speculation, and 
the means of enhancing private interest at 
the expense of the community. 

Capitalists themselves are in despair. 
They see their system collapsing before their ° 
eyes, and are desperate to save it ; yet all 
their so-called remedies but aggravate the 
disease, for ‘their aim is not to save the 
nation but to derive new means of preserving 
their power and privileges. 

Thus the Tories want tariffs, and the 
Liberals reorganization and the cutting down 
of expenditire on national services. 

The former would send up prices and 
the latter increase the uumber of the 
unemployed. Both would intensify the 
the disease, therefore, and lay up new trouble 
for the future. i 

Tarifs in an exporting country like 
Britain are bound to bea huge gamble. 
Also the fact that 75 per cent of the trade 
of the Empire is done with foreign countries, 
while only one-third of our own trade is 
done within the Empire, shows the risks we 
run in embarkiag on an Empire policy which 
would radically alter our general fiscal 
relations. | 

But tariffs in Britain will do two things, 
and if is for this reason they are desired: 
they will raise prices, and they will bring 
in new revenue, for they will not keep out 
all foreign goods. The increased prices will 
enlarge the profits of the manufacturers, 
while the new revenue will secure a reduction 
of income tax. Thus tariffs will still further 
increase the disparity between the rich and 
poor, as it will transfer the burden of taxa- 
tion from the former to the latter, and at 
the same time increase the profits of the 
manufacturers at the cost of the workers’ 
spending power. The ultimate effect of this 
will be to reduce trade and increase 
unemployment. | 

The alternative, and the only hope of the 
future, is public control. This for several 
reasons, which I will state in detail later. 

There are three industries which are at 
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present in a state of collapse—coal, cotton, 
iron and steel. Nearly 50 per cent of the 
workers in the cotton industry are 
unemployed, and in the steel industry nearly 
40 per cent. The same fate will sooner or 
later overtake these industries in all otber 
countries also We are hit first because our 
standard of life iş higher than that of most 
of our competitors. Lower wages might give 


us temporary trade, but the crisis would 
very Soon recur. | 
The recently passed Coal Act has set the 


coal industry on the road toward public 
control. 

e The cotton industry is in a perilous state. 
The only hope of saving it is in a pooling of 
resources and reorganization as a single unit, 
with the State as an active partner. 

That solution is inevitable. The only 
question is as to whethersit will be accom- 
plished in one or in several stages 

Were the leading men in this industry 
wise they would adopt this course, put the 
industry under the control of a Control 
Board with the State as a partner. For not 
even the Tories would tolerate the formation 
of a monopoly trust of this dimension 
without a measure of public control. 

Similarly with iron and steel. 

This industry professes to be up-to-date 
in plant and organization, yet it cannot 
compete against the cheap labour of Belgium 
and France. Only the other week one of its 
spokesmen in the House of Commons stated 
that the industry was on the point of 
collapse, and asked for a subsidy of £1 per 
ton of steel produced from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund on conditions. Exactly. 
But what conditions? This industry is now 
largely centralized. Six or seven firms 
control about half its output. For that very 
reason it would be an easy matter to run the 
industry as a single unit, under a National 
Board, with the State as an active partner. 
It would then be -possible to consider the 
question of drawing money from the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund for such 
purposes or meeting ‘unfair foreign competi- 
tion, reducing the hours of labour, and 
sharing out the work available among all the 
workers normally engaged in the industry. _ 
We are now paying out Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit at the rate of over 
£90,000,000 per year, and I see no objeetion 
to considering the use of much of that 
money under public control in such ways 
as those indicated. 


E 
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But there is another very important 
reason why the publice control of industry 1s 
becoming more and more urgent, viy., that 
only by this means will it be possible tô 
deal effectively with unfair competition, such 
as dumping, by which I mean the exportation 
of goods at a lower price than the cost of 
production in the country of origin. 


Dumping is on the increase, and is being 
practised with consummate skill and as part of 
a national economic policy, by an increasing 
number of countries. It is an inevitable 
consequence of over-production, although it is 
a practise which one can scarcely imagine 
will be able to endure. 

The conditions of mass production are 
such that, owing to the cost of up-to-date 
machinery, it does not pay to run a plant un- 


less it can be used continuously and at full 


capacity. Thus nations are finding that it 
pays to export certain commodities below the 
cost of production rather than have their 
machinery and also their workers idle. 

I will give three recent examples of dump- 
ing by foreign countries into this country : 

Recently Czecho-Slovakia has been expor- 
ting sugar to this country at about £7 per 
ton, while the cost of production 
about £20 per fon. 

France and . Belgium, on, the other hand, 
are sending steel into this country at £4 
or so per ton less than the cost of produc- 
tion; while according to Board of Trade 
figures Russia has been exporting oats and 
barley to this country at prices some 
30 per cent cheaper than even France and 
Germany have been doing. 

The protectionist says at once : put ona 
tariff! But the problem cannot be dealt 
with in that simple way. Take sugar, for 
instance. If it pleases Czecho-Slovakia to 
send us sugar at £7 per ton, there is no 

earthly reason why we should not accept it, 
as sugar is costly to produce. in this country, 
and even then the industry in fact has to 
be heavily subsidized by the State. 


Then as to steel. 
cheap steel we should lose 
market for certain steel manufactures which 
we get solely by virtue of cheap foreign steel. 
So that here again a tariff policy is not as 
simple as if seems. : 


As to oats and barley, the problem is to 
ascertain the cheapest production our farmers 
can give, and whether it would pay to limit 
the importation of these grains or to import 
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BRITISH INDIA AND THE INDIAN STATES 


all we need and produce other crops which 
would not require the protection of a tariff. 

It will be clear from this statement that 

~ what is needed is a national economic 
organization to go into the whole question 
of imports control. This might involve the 
setting up of Import Boards, and also the 
fixing of prices, as otherwise a few mono- 
polies would capture all the advantages of 
cheap imports. As a matter of fact that is 
what is happening at the present time. 

It will thus be seen that the principal 
key to a solution of the immediate economic 
problem in Great Britain is the adoption of 
public control in the basic industries. Were 
this done imports could be controlled, (either 
prohibited or regulated to suit our own 
conditions) without the fear of exploitation 

Why the manufacturers. On the other hand, 
it might pay the nation to subsidize certain 
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industries for a period, either to prevent the 
importation of dumped goods into the 
country should that be thought desirable, or 
to reduce the hours of labour so as to make 
it possible for the unemployed in a particular 
industry to share what work there is in that 
industry. Experience has proved that all 
such policies fail in their object so long as 
industry is privately owned and controlled, 
as sooner or later all the advantages gained 
thereby are converted into profits for the 
shareholders. 

These facts and considerations only go to 
show how great are the changes which are 
taking place in the world economic situation, 
and the need there is for every country to 
overhaul and- reorganize its policies, until 
such times as mankind are sufficiently wise 
to work more and more on the lines of 
international co-operation. 


armante natet 
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_ British India and the Indian States 
Sir BRAJENDRANATH SEAT, M.A., PH.D., DSC. 


[This note was written by the author in March, 
1928. It is noteworthy that nearly three years 
ago, he suggested an All-India Federation, and 
stood up for the rights of the peoples of the Indian 
States. Editor, M. R] 


N this note I have dealt with the financial 
and economic relations of the Indian 
States with British India, and their 
political relationship with the Paramount 
hive their bearings upon each other. 
They are mutually interwoven, logically, 
constitutionally and historically, and the 
satisfactory’ settlement of both classes of 
wissues can be conceived only with reference 
to the position of the States in the Indian 
constitution, both as it exists now, and as 
it has to be modified and developed in 
relation to the changing constitution of the 
Government of India under the Reforms. 

I have suggested certain transitory 
arrangements for such financial and political 
adjustments as are of pressing character, 
but only as steps on the road in our 
ourney to the inevitable goal, that of a 
composite All-India Federation. 


I 

Apart from all questions of the position 
of the Indian States under the Reforms, and 
solely on grounds of justice and equity, 
such as apply to inter-state relations under 
modern concepts of political ethies, the 
treaties and sanads demand a considerable 
revision : 

1. Economic relations. 

Generally speaking, the economic relations 
require some re-adjustment. 

(a) Railways, as well as posts and 
telegraphs, serve the purpose of defence: 
the imperial authority responsible for defence 
must have the right of establishing such 
communications in and through State 
territory. 

But Railways help in developing the 
country’s resources, and they ought to be 
in the end a productive investment. All that 
the States can claim in the eases of British 
Indian State Railways is that they should 
have a voice in determining the programme 
for lines passing through their territory or 
connected therewith; and that under the 
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Reforms, if the profits of the railroads should 
come to be shared between the Central and 
Provincial Governments, the States should 
get their due share. In the meanwhile, 
perhaps some of the States can clench their 
arguments for some relief from the suhsidy 
or tribute by pointing among other things 
to the railway profits accruing 
Government of India. The actual apportion- 
ment of the profits may be referred to the 
Fiscal Commission suggested infra. 

As for Posts and Telegraphs, they are 
intended to be run on commercial lines ; 
in a developing country there ought to be, 
under proper management, neither profits 
nor losses, the rates being such as to allow 
fair wages being paid to the postal services. 
If any surplus accrues, it may be utilized 
for reduction of the debt charges or otherwise 


for the purpose of the capital account. 
Besides, a uniform system of services is 
necessary, though a safe and reliable 


exchange may perhaps be arranged in certain 
circumstances. A State staff for Railways 
and Posts may result in economy, but the 
chief advantage will be in opening up 
new sources of employment, stimulating 
industrial development, and extending 
the influence and operations of the State 
administration to the remotest corners of 
the land. The village postmaster, like his 
congener, the village school-master, will be 
abroad. They take the place of the priests 
of the people in the new social order. 

Under a Federal system of Government, 
the administration of posts and tel graphs 
would be federal, and of railways may be 
either federal or provincial (or both). The 
revenues may be central, or assigned in 
part to the Provinces or States. 

(b) Coinage and currency must be federal 
(or imperial, under the existing constitution). 
The States ought to be consulted as to 
possible effects on their finances of proposed 
changes in currency policy. 

(c) Banking—a_ federal Reserved Bank 
will come with the Federation. 
` (å) Customs duties. Whether these duties 
fall on consumption, production or business, 
the proceeds ought to be utilized for the 
benefit of the territory of incidence. Land- 
locked States or States in the hinterland 
should not be penalized; this is the conven- 
tion of protectorates. 

The sea customs revenue should be distri- 
buted; and the ways in which this result 
could be secured are well known, such as 


to the - 


transport in bond without breaking, bulk to 
the State. owning or hiring of warehouses at 
ports by the State, rebrtes and drawbacks 
on goods finding their way in bulk to the 
State—or the formation of a Customs Union, 
like the German Zollverein. the 
being distributed pro vata on the basis either 
of‘population, volume of trade, amount of 
revenue, or amount of expenditure. {I quote 
from the Minutes of Evidence submitted to 
the Indian Fiscal Commission). | 

Under a Federal Constitution, the almost 
universal convention is to assign this source 
of revenue to the Central Gover nment,—but 
in Canada the Dominion annually transfers 
large subventions to the provincial authorities 
which had surrendered customs and excise. 
In Australia, also, a fixed sum per capita 


revenues .- 


~ 


is annually paid to the provinces on,account ¥ 


of customs and excise. 

2. Political relations, 
consequences :— 

(a) Military obligations—The 
annual tribute from 
to about eighty-four lacs. In the main, 
this is a contribution towards the cost of 
common defence. Over and above this, some 
of the States have ceded territory,—others 


with economic 


the States amounts 


total - 


incur charges for maintaining tronps for 
Imperial Service. Under Lord Reading’s 
scheme, the total charges (under subsidy ¢ 


and military contingent for Imperial Service) 
need not exceed fifteen per cent of the revenues 
of the State. For British Ind'a as a whole 
the nett cost is twenty-five per cent on the total 
revenues of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, but this includes charges for 
internal order, which must be left out in 
this consideration on both sides. The whole 
question of apportionment requires investi- 
gation by a special committee. The total 
contribution of the States as a whole may | 
not be unduly large, but the apportionment 
is unequal, and sits more heavily on somes 
States than on others. Under-a Federal \ 
Constitution, the quotas 
precisely fixed or special sources of revenu 
assigned. The formula for caleulating the 
quotas must be a function of three variables, 
(1) population, (2) revenue, and (3) size or 
extent of territory, of the State concerned. 
ln the meanwhile, pending a proper apportion- 
ment, exemption from this subsidy (about 
84 lacs) should be granted in all fairness, 
in view of the new and increasing burden 
of indirect contribution to the central 
exchequer by the peoples of the States. 


will have to bee 


J 


( 


=" = 


zonfidence. 


_ apply - to 


e Kuropean 


¢ These must remain within the purview of 
he 
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Apart from fiscal consideration, there is 
a political aspect of the question. Where 
the claim is based, as it should be, on the 
obligations of common defence (and this 
is also the actual historical origin of a 
subsidy in most cases), all 
implications of tribute are irrelevant, the 
only subordination implied being the digni- 
fied subordination of the part to the whole, 
in an internal, not an external, relation. 

(b) Grants of land in State territory for 
cantooments. This is necessary under the 
obligations of common defence,—but it is 
not necessary that a big city should be 
developed under the ægis of a cantonment. 
Equity demands that the State should retain 
civil jurisdiction over these lands, provided 
that the administration is such as to insvire 
The perplexing surplus question 
will not then arise. 

{c) Jurisdiction over railway lines, ete. 
The same remarks as under cantonments 
railroads (and also assigned 
tracts generally). 


3. Other aspects of political relation- 


ships. 

(a) Question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects. 

. Extra-territorial jurisdiction, or more 


specifically criminal jurisdiction over British 
(or other European) ` subjects, 
“belongs to the category of those privi- 
leges, which may form matter for negotia- 
tion even between independent States, 
and such provisions have a frequent place in 
the Imperial Government’s 
Asiatic powers. All that can be claimed 
immediately under this head is that the 
principles should be extended to such of the 
Indian States as possess a judicial system 
comparable to that of British India. Political 
ethics would certainly go much further 
than this, but I am now speaking according 
to the canons of real politics. — 

(b) Inter-State and Foreign Relations :~—~ 


Imperial Government. Under the 
contemplated Federation (enjoying Dominion 
Status), the position may be the same as that 
now claimed by Canada or South Africa. In 
the meanwhile, Consuls, High Commissioners, 


Agents, Advisers or Protectors for British 


India will be in charge of State interests 
abroad. It has also been suggested that a 
State may maintain an Agent at Delhi. 

The question of a machinery for 
ment of these relations :— 


adjust- 


associations - and - 


treaties with - 


Ot 


The proper solution lies only in a Federal 
Union with British India which I shall 
presently adumbrate. Any constitutional 
machinery, however, that may be devised in 
the interim should be of a purely transitory 
character, such as may prepare for and 
accelerate the advent of that federation : 
something in the nature of motion down an 
inclined plane. This is the first test of any 
such arrangement as may be now proposed. 

1. For disputes about treaty rights and 
their interpretation, as well as the precise 
determination not only of the precedents 
and ‘case law’ of the subject, but also of the 
principles of interpretation, and their applica- 
tion fo particular contests, there might be 

(a) recourse to arbitration at the option 
of either party to the contest, the referees 


being acceptable to both parties, to which 
might be added 
(b) a permanent tribunal, and incipient 


Supreme Court, which will settle and codify 
usage and practice . in accordance with 
equity and natural justice, and serve as a 
repository and custodian of ‘inter-state-law.’ 

All justiciable issues as between the 
Government of India and any Indian State, 
or between State and State, will be referred 
at the option of either party to arbitration 
or to this tribunal. 

Justiciable cases, itis scarcely necessary 
to define, are those which are concerned 
with the application of an admitted principle 
or the interpretation of a mutual agreement, 
tacit or express, where such applicati n 
or interpretation of a mutual agreement 
tacit or express, is contested by either of the 
parties concerned. They include cases where 
the existence of the principie (or of the 
agreement) itself is in dispute between the 
two parties. Justiciable cases are distinguished 
from questions of policy under (3) infra. 

2. For all matters touching the dignity 
and personal status of the Ruling Princes, 
the Viceroy as the representative of the 
Crown should be final authority. The right 
to regulate succession also vests in the 
Crown. 

3. For questions of policy, or of relations 
between British India and the States, as 
well as matters of administration that arise 
from time to time, and indeed for all 
matters of common concern and interest, 
thé Executive Council of the Government 
of India, which now decides them (often on 
reference from the Political Department) 
should be widened by the inclusion of a 
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member nominated by the Viceroy to 
represent the interest of the Indian States, 
the selection being confined to Indian 
statesmen, citizens of the States, with 
experience of their living conditions and 
problems. The member for the States should 
be an ordinary and whole-time member of 
Council. 

But this should be supplemented by two 
transitory provisions :— 

(a) Whenever important questions of 
policy or administration touching a particular 
State come up for discussion in the Executive 
Council so widened, the State should have 
the right of sending two delegates who will 
act as advisers to the Member of Council 
for the Indian States, and will have the 
right of hearing by the Council. 

(b) Occasional ad hoc Committee 
sisting of representatives of the | 


con- 
Government 


of India and the Indian State concerned may ` 


be appointed for reporting to the Executive 
Council. 


4. Finally, financial and fiscal adjust- 
ments :— 
(a) A fiscal Commission consisting of 


impartial fiscal and financial authorites should 
be appointed for reporting on a fair and 
equitable apportionment of the military 
burden as well as of revenues including 
customs, excise, railways, coinage and 
currency, ete. 

This is 
should be taken up earlier than (and as a 
preliminary to) a scheme of a federal politi- 
cal machinery. 

(b) After the general line of fiscal policy 
and adjustment have been settled, questions 
of day to day administration will be dealt 
with by the Executive Council. 

But these are only stop-gap arrangements. 


They are but steps on the road to Federa- 
tiun. 
What must be primarily borne in mind 


in all these transitory arrangements is that 
tbe States should not move towards isolation 
or segregation from the Central Indian 
Governmeut, and that any joint action in 
Council should be by means of an integral 
machinery and not by additament of separate 
and independent bodies. Besides, the indivi- 
dual States and their own separate interests 
must have under existing conditions a proper 
channel of effective representation ` without 
beirg always swamped in the general mass. 
They have some exclusive (perhaps conflict- 
ing) interests. 


a very pressing question, and - 


I will now turn to the permanent selution— 
a scheme of a political machinery which 
alone, in view of the changing constitutional - 


status of the Government of India in relation ~ 


to the Imperial Government, can lead to a 
position of stable equilibrium. 

In any permanent settlement of the 
constitutional position of the Indian States, 
two cardinal facts must be kept in view: 

1. The historical and geographical unity 
of India. 

Though a congeries of small States and 
principalities have always existed, the goak 
towards which Indian history has always 
moved has been some sort of consolidation’ 
under a Raja Chakravarti or paramount 
power; but this unity has been not an in- 
corporative (or absorbing), but an integrativo 
(or synthetic) unity. 

All schemes, therefore, that would tea 
to an isolation or segregation. (or possibly. 
even secession) of the Indian States, are at 
once ruled out by this imperative condition. 
If the Indian States are now to come 
together as a political unit under a new 
political organ, be it a Chamber or an 
Executive Council, they must do so in order 
to move towards an organic constitutional 
Union with British India- and not by 
dissociating themselves from their present 
historic and political relationship with the - 
Government of India. 

2. The second governing factor is the 
Indian concept of sovereignty which is still 
a living tradition in the Indian States. l 

Any dissociation between the ruler and 
his people is foreign to this concept. The © 
ruler and the people -are an incorporated 
unity, and both must be considered in the 
new settlement. 

The Indian State is not a monistic, but a 
pluralistic one; or what would be more 
correct in view of later developments, a 
pluralistically determined monism ; in other 
words, the Sovereign is not the original 
source of law, but Dharma. For the customs, 
(Acharas) of the communities as interpreted’ 
by Conventions (Samayas) of legists (Pandits) 
are the instruments and embodiments of the 
Dharma and therefore a source of law no 
less than the sovereign will (Rajajna). The 
king or ruler maintains this Dharma. Again 
the community or group is an intermediary 
between the State andthe individual, and 
this gives a structural compositiveness to the 
Hindu polity. The monistic (e.g. the Roman 
or the Austinian) concept of sovereignty, 
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indigenous Indian 
produced a ‘monster in 

(to use Burke’s phrase in 

another connection), and with the same 

disintegrating effect, as has resulted in the 

4 spheres of land tenure and the village 
communities from the importation of alien 
systems of principles and procedure. 

In all these cases, it was no doubt 
necessary to move on to modern institutions 
' but a successful adaptation of the indigenous 

institution to modern ideas has been rendered 
more difficult than was necessary by well- 
meaning, but blundering, attempts based on a 
failure of comprehension. 

I will now bring out the implications of 
these two cardinal facts as I have called 
them, and apply them to the solution of the 
issues that confront us. 

(a) I will take the second fact first :—the 
‘eoncept of sovereignty in the Indian States:— 

The concept makes it essential that the 
Rulers of the States’ must not be dissociated 
from their subjects in any settlement of 
constitutional issues. 

In the old. order (as stated above) it was 
Dharma (including Achara, custom) which 
was the ultimate source of law, and as such 
a barrier and check to,an autocratic will; in 
the new order the control on autocracy in the 
interests of the general well-being is reserved 
to the suzerain power. l 
vy. in the former case, the sanctions were 
those. of Dharma enforced by the will to 
Dharma in social consensus ;—in the latter 
case, the sanctions are enforced by the 
paramount power. But modern conditions 
demand that the paramountcy should be 
exercised neither by occasional and extra- 
jneous interference such as is necessarily 
felt to be violent, nor by a mere abstract 
consensus which is inert, 
unadaptive. A constitutional machinery then, 
is necessary for the exercise of this control 
from within :—and whether in British India 
or in the Indian States, popular organs have 
to be devised for securing this control, this 
A AE In Indian parlance, it is only 
then that the Government by 
becomes realized in and through self-Govern- 
ment (Swaraj). | 

The ruler and the people are therefore 
members of each other and members of the 
State; this corporate unity cannot be 
dissolved. And the right of the State to 
autonomy (or sovereignty), its right to self- 
determination as well as its claims against 


superimposed on the 
tradition, has 


jurisprudence’ 


ignorant and 


Dharma 


interference ab extra all flow from this 
corporate unity ; in brief, all such rights of 
the ruler are rights of his people, and vice 
versa. Consequently in the coming: settlement, 
in the adjustment of mutual rights and duties 
as between British India and the States, the 
people have their indefeasible share in the 
Reforms,—they have their rightful place in 
this march to responsibility and  self-Govern- 
ment, their appointed part in this drama, 
this self-realization of the Dharma of the 
State, —the peoples of the Indian States, as 
much as the peoples of British India. To 
ignore this would be to contradict the very 
meaning and purpose of the Reforms, to 
subvert the very basis on which these claims 
to State autonomy are based. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out 
that His Excellency the Viceroy has already 
hinted at some of the administrative changes 
which are essential if the States are to reap 
any benefit from the contemplated readjust- 
ment, 

Briefly put, the suzerain’s trusteeship or 
overlordship for the well-being of the people 
cannot cease and determine, in any State in 
the absence of a separate Civil List, an 
organized and efficient Civil Service, an 
independent judiciary, the reign of law as 
against personal rule, and a State system 
for the spread of education among the masses 
of the people. And equally does this well- 
being require the education of the people by 
the association of their chosen representatives 
in the management of the affairs of the 
State. ý 

All this relates to the internal administra- 
tion. But in any inter-state or all-India 
machinery and organization, whether it be 
a Chamber or a Council, not merely the 
Princes but also the constitutional Houses of 
the States, where there are any, should be 
represented—or in their absence, some 
machinery should be devised for the appoint- 
ment of people’s representatives to such joint 
Chambers of .Councils. 

(b) This leads me to the second cardinal 
fact, the integration with British India. 

- No doubt, in all treaties and negotiations 
with the Indian States, the Governor-General 
in Council acted only as the instrument or 
Agent of the British Crown (or the paramount 
power). Still the Government of India was 
the direct beneficiary as well as the authority 
to enforce the treaty rights. Besides, so 
long as the ultimate responsibility is owed 
to the British Parliament (instead of to the 
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Indian people), the differentiation between 
the Government of India and the British 
Crown or (Imperial) British Government in 
this .spbere had no place; but with the 
progress of the Reforms, and an increasing 
measure of transferred responsibility, the 
differentiation becomes pronounced. And the 
question is whether the Indian States should 
(or could) attach themselves to the Crown 
(as represented by the Viceroy) or to the 
Government of India (as represented by the 
Governor-General in Council). In my view, 
all arguments and consideration, historical, 
constitutional and prudential, go to condemn 
the alternative of detachment (or secession) 
of the Indian States from the Government 
of India. In reality it is not a question of 
abstract right. It is a matter to be settled, 
not by a dispute about treaty rights and 
constitutional status, but—as all grave human 
issues have to be—by mutual compromise and 
settlement. And the conditions to-day are 
very favourable to the States for a settlement, 
with the British India on a liberal basis. If 
the subordinate agency of the Government 
of India in relation to the British Govern- 
ment is fo be modified in the direction of 
autonomy in any measure (and this is the 
meaning of the Reforms), the subordination 
of the States to the hitherto undifferentiated 
British Indian Government should “in all 
constitutional ‘parity be equally and 
necessarily modified in that direction. 

If then, integration with an autonomous 
British India is to be the keynote, it must 
be an integration compatible“ with the 
autonomy of the States. What is primarily 
necessary is a revision of the subordinate 
position of the Indian States in relation to 
the autonomous Indian Government of the 
: future. In other words, the Indian States, 
or such of them as fit themselves and as they 
fit themselves by constitutional changes to 
participate in the widening of the bounds 
of freedom under the Reforms, should form 
autonomous wholes as sovereign or ‘semi- 
sovereign’ States integrated with British India 
into a composite Federation. The old idea 
of an undivided and indivisible Sovereignty 
for every State or of an unlimited sovereign- 
ty, which might bar the way to such 
integration, is not true to the facts of historical 
or political evolution and is less true in 
India (as has been seen) than in any other 
country, Eastern and Western. Indeed 
Preuss holds the idea of sovereignty to be 
inapplicable to a Federation. Now the modes 


principles on the basis of 


of integration of sovereign or | 
semi-sovereign States have been many, 
Statenbund or Bundesstat, or Federation, 
more or less centralizing or more or less 
decentralizing; more or less unitary or more r 
or less pluralistic; and there is no reason- 
why a new form of composite federal polity 
should not evolve in contemporary bistory 
to suit Indian conditions and traditions. No 
doubt, these Hederal States of India — 
(including British India) will be held together 
by a common allegiance to the Crown; and 
in this view the Royal Prerogative and some 
of the obligations of the States following from 
the Royal Prerogative (relating to salutes, titles, 
honours, the personal status of the Prince or, 
Ruler) must remain intact in all revisions © 
of treaty rights that may be necessary. The 
right to regulate succession iu cases of 
dispute also remains to the Crown and oS 
Crown only. Again, the States will hav 
their sovereignty- limited in respect of all 
external relations; not only the Indian 
States, but the Government of India, and ~ 
the Federated States of India (when this. 
materializes) will be represented by the 
Imperial British Government in all foreign 
relations, and will be bound by the 
diplomatic action of that government, except 
so far as the Federated States of India may 


and degrees 


acquire Dominion Status and all the 
implications of that status. Similarly, the 
liabilities implied in a common defences 


must remain, but military subsidies will be 
shorn of all ideas of tribute, and -no cession 
of State jurisdiction, civil, criminal or, 
municipal, for the purposes of cantonment 
or military or other settlements in the 
territory of an Indian State should be:' 
necessary, provided that the administration | 
of the State reaches a certain standard of. 
efficiency. And all usages and practices, and” 
all interpretations and inferences, incompatible - 
with the internal sovereignty of a State 
must be replaced by a body of | inter-state 
justice and equity 
of which in’ the enda Supreme Court {a 
Federal Court) will be the custodian ang 
repository. aoe 
And so far as there is an approach to a 
Federal Constitution, the provisions in the 
treaties regarding customs, railways, posts 
and. telegraphs, coinage and currency must 
necessarily give place to federal arrangements 
in that constitution. 
I may briefly note the ground plan of 
what appears to me to bea suitable orm 
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of Federation, in the differing circumstances 
as they now exist of the British Indian 
provinces and the Indian States. It will be 
seen that the scheme is not a static, but a 
“dynamic one, having in it the plastic 
principle, and growing with the growth of 


constitutional polity in the constituent 
States. 
' First, as regards British India:— 

F believe in a centralizing Federation 


~ {though not aunitary Government), in the first 
instance for the British Indian provinces, t. e. 
a Federation in which the provincial sphere 
is definitely circumscribed by enumeration 
of local matters, and which leaves a large 
measure of residuary jurisdiction to the 
Central Government this is what I could 
desire at the outset,—-though I would move 
later on to a gradual -decentralization, from 
~ghe Federal to the Provincial,. and from the 
latter to local self-government. The Central 
Government will, of course, have a Federal 
= Executive Council, and a Supreme Court. 
Next, as regards the integration of Indian 
States with the British Indian Government: 
For this what is necessary is an all-India 
Federation of a composite type. 
he conditions are (1) that this Federation 
must be an organic Union, and not so loose 
, in structure as a League of Nations, or 
even a Statenbund or a Confederacy of 
„States, (2) at the same time it must not be 
‘à centralizing or Unitary Federation such as 
=- their common history and tradition of the 
last hundred and fifty years indicate as tbe 
yp primary need of the British Indian provinces; 
‘a degree of cohesion and homogeneousness 
f which are wanting in the case of the Indian 
States. 
" All these conditions will be fulfilled, if 
7 stated times in the year the Central British 
Indian Legislature holds joint session of 
‘both its Houses, to which del-gates are sent 
from the Indian States, ‘delegates’ who 
represent both their Governments and their 
peoples (the latter through their popular 
Flouses, where there are such or by direct 
“tection), the numbers being in proportion to 
the population and calculated on the basis 
of the same quota as that accepted for British 
Indian representation, and the States being 
grouped together or otherwise. organized as 
`~ may be necessary for the purposes of the quota. 
‘The session will deal only with matters of all- 
India concern aucording to a scheduled list 
and such other matters as may be referred 
to it by the Governments concerned. 


6 
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=F 
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of constitutional 


Questions of international transport and 
communications, labour, health, emigration 
on the one hand, and the customs and tariffs, 
posts and telegraphs, coinage and currency, 
reserve bank, commercial law, weights and 
measures, copyright, extradition, etc, on the 
other, will find a place in this scheduled list ; 
other matters like railways will be federal 
or local. But the Army and Navy, as affiliated 
to the British Imperial system, must be in 
the administrative charge of the British 
Indian Government, the estimate being 
passed by the all India Federal House, under 
the provisions of an Army and Navy Act. 
Federal revenue will be provided for by 
allocation of separate taxes, or by definite 
shares of their yield, or in certain cases, by 
additaments to the Central British Indian or 
State taxes. 

It will be seen that I do not contemplate 
a separate Federal Chamber for the Indian 
States —they will as individual States be 
constituent members of this all-India Federa- 
tion. The Indian States, in fact, have no 
common history, and apart from the cultural 
unity which they possess In common with the 
rest of India, no common bond of language, 
race, tradition, stage .of culture or standard 
progress, except the one 
bond of a common subordination to the 
suzerain power and somecommon grievances ; 
and this will be wanting under the conditions 
of equality of status such as would be the basic 
principle of a Federation. In fact, many of 
these far-flung States and their peoples are 
more closely interwoven in their lives 
fortunes and interests with neighbouring 
British Indian Provinces than with on 
another. . 

Questions which are here left open 
re :— 

(1) whether the decision should bé by 
majority of votes or of the Governments: 

. (2) whether negation by a certain 
number of Governments would operate as 
a rejection by the whole body ; 

(3) whether the decision of the all-India 
body would require to be ratified by the 
Central Indian Government or an Jndian 
State to be binding upon that Government 
or State. 

Personally I am against the last procedure. 

To bring into existence such a composite 
Federation, the Paramount Power may, if 
necessary, convene a constituent convention 
of the Governments and States. 

This composite Federal Union will have 
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its own Executive Council ;—-also its own 
Secretariat on the League of Nations plan ; 
and it will have the power to appoint 
Committees and rapporteurs. 


As on the one hand, the British Indian 
Federation becomes more and more decen- 
tralized, and on the other, the Indian 
States become more and more homogeneous 
and conformable in political structure to the 
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Provincial Governments, 
closely integrated 
India Federation. 


they will become 
into the one Central all- 


This the dynamic aspect, the principle of S 


growth and evolution, latent in the above -~ 

scheme,—otherwise called the logic of events, 

the dynamic of history. 
BANGALORE, 

21st March, 1928 





The Nature of Reality 


Authorized Version| 


(A conversation between Rabindranath Tagore 
and Professor Albert Einstein in the afternoon of 
Taly Ti 1930, at the Professors residence in 

apu 


E. Do you believe in the Divine as 
isolated from the world ? 

T. Not isolated. The infinite personality 
of Man comprehends the Universe. There 
cannot be anything that cannot be subsumed 
by the human personality, and this proves 
that thè truth of the Universe is human truth. 

I have taken a scientific fact to explain 
this. Matter is composed of protons and 
electrons, with gaps between them, but 
matter may seem to be solid without the 
links In spaces which unify the individual 
electrons and protons. Similarly humanity 
is composed of individuals, yet they have 
their inter-connection of human relationship, 
which gives living unity to man’s world. The 
entire universe is linked up with us, as 
individuals, in a similar manner ;-—it is a 
human universe, 

I have pursued this thought through art, 
literature, and the religious consciousness 
of man. 

E. There are two different conceptions 
about the nature of the Universe : 

(1) The world as a unity dependent on 
l humanity. 

(2) the world as a reality 

_ of the human factor. 

T. When our universe is in harmony 
with man, the eternal, we know it as truth, 
we feel it as beauty. 

E. This is: the purely human conception 
of the universe. 


independent 


‘Man whose 


D 


T, There can be no other conception... - 


This world is a human world-—the scientific 
view of it is also that of the scientific man.. 
Therefore, the world apart from us does not 
exist; it is a relative world, depending for 
its reality upon our consciousness. There is’ 
some standard of reason and enjoyment which 
gives it truth, the standard of the Eternal 
experiences are through our 
experiences, l | 
E. This 
entity. 

T Yes, one eternal entity. 
realize it through our emotions, and activities. 
We realized the Supreme Man who has no: 
individual limitations through our limitations. 


is a realization of the 


Science is concerned with that which is not ;? 


i 


links them up with our 


is the impersonal 
Religion realizes 


confined to individuals, it 
human world of truths. 
these truths and 
deeper needs; our individual consciousness 
of truth gains universal significance. Religion 
applies values to truth, 
as good through our own harmony with it. 

E. Truth, then, or Beauty is not indepen- 
dent of Man ? 


- 


No. £ 


E. If there would be no human beings 
any more, the Apollo of Belvedere would no 
longer be beautiful. 

T. No! . 

i. I agree with regard to this conception 
of Beauty, but not with regard to Truth. 

T. Why not? Truth is realized through 
man. 

E. I cannot prove that my conception 
is right, but that is my religion. 


human _ 


We have to — 


a 


and we know truth 2 


% 


hen 
3 
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the ideal of perfect 
harmony which is in the Universal Being, 
Truth the perfect comprehension of the 
Universal mind. We individuals approach 
it through our own mistakes and blunders, 
through our accumulated experiences,— 
through our illumined conscilousness—how, 
‘Otherwise, can we know Truth? 

E. I cannot prove that scientific truth 
must be conceived as a truth that is valid 
independent of humanity; but I believe it 


2: ‘Beauty is in 


firmly. I believe, for instance, that the 
‘Pythagorian theorem in geometry states 
something that is approximately true, 


independent of the existence of man. Anyway, 
if there is a reality independent of man, 


“there is also a truth’ relative to this reality; 


and in the same way the negation of the 
first engenders a negation of tbe existence 
of the latter. 

T. Truth, which is one with the 
Universal ‘Being, must essentially be buman; 
otherwise whatever we individuals realize as 


strue’ can never be called truth, at least the 


‘truth which is described as scientific 
and which only can be reached through 
the process of logic, in other words, 


by an organ of thoughts which is human. 
According to Indian Philosophy there is 
Brahman, -the absolute Trutb which cannot 
‘be conceived by the isolation of the indivi- 
‘dual mind or described by words but can 


only be realized by completely merging the 


individual in its infinity. But such a truth 
cannot belong to-Science. The nature of 
truth which we are discussing is an 
appearance, that is to say, what appears to 
be true to the human mind and therefore is 
human, and may be called Maya or illusion. 

E. So according to your conception, 
which may be the Indian conception, it is 
not the illusion of the individual but of 
humanity as a whole, 

T. In seience we go through the 
‘discipline of eliminating the personal 
limitations of -our individual minds and thus 
reach that comprehension of truth which is 
in the mind of the Universal Man. 

E. The problem begins whether Truth is 
independent of our consciousness. 

T. What we call truth lies in the 
rational harmony between the subjective 
and objective aspects of reality, both of 
which belong to the super-personal man: 

E. Even in our everyday life, we feel 
compelled to aseribe a reality independent 
of man tothe objects we use. We do this 


to connect the experiences of our senses In a 
reasonable way. For instance, if nobody is in 
this house, yet that table remains where it is. 

T. Yes, it remains outside the individual 
mind but not the universal mind. The table 
which I perceive is perceptible by the same 
kind of consciousness which I possess. 

E. Our natural point of view in regard 
to the existence of truth apart from humanity 
cannot be explained or proved, but it is a 
belief which nobody can lack—no primitive 
beings even. We attribute to Truth a super- 
human objectivity, it is indispensable for 
us, this reality which is independent of our 
existence and our experience and our mind— 
though we cannot say what it means. 

T. Science has proved that the table as 
a Solid object is an appearance and therefore 
that which the human mind perceives as a 
table would not exist if that mind were 
naught. At the same time it must be 
admitted that the fact that the ultimate 
physical reality of the table is nothing but 
a multitude of separate revolving centres of 
electric force, also belongs to the human mind. 

In the apprehension of truth there is an 
eternal conflict between the universal human 
mind and the same mind confined in the 
individual. The perpetual process of re- 
conciliation is being carried on in our science, 
philosophy, in our ethics. In any case, if there 
be any truth absolutely unrelated to humanity, 
then for us it is absolutely non-existing. 

It is not difficult to imagine a mind to 
which sequence of things happens not in 
space but only in time like the sequence 
of notes in music. For such a mind its 
conception of reality is akin to the musical 
reality in which Pythagorian’ geometry can 
have no meaning. There is the reality of 
paper, infinitely different from the reality of 
literature. For the kind of mind possessed 
by the moth which eats that paper literature 
is absolutely non-existent, yet for Man’s 
mind literature has a greater value of truth 
than the paper itself. In a similar manner 
if there be some truth which has no sensuous 
or rational relation to human mind, it will 
ever remain as nothing so long as we 
remain human beings. 

E. Thenl am more religious than you are ! 

T. My religion is in the reconciliation 
of the Super personal Man, the Universal 
human spirit, in my own individual being. 
This has been the subject of my Hibbert 
Lectures, which I have called “The Religion 
of Man.” 


Some New Buddhist Sculptures 


A Review” 


By 0. ©. GANGOLY 


We have great pleasure in welcoming this 
excellent description of the new finds of Buddhist 
sculptures from Goli, in the .Guntur District, 
now transferred to the Madras Museum. It is 
from the pen of the Archaeological Assistant of 
the Museum, an accomplished Sanskrit scholar, 
with promises of sound scholastic work, as we 
can judge from this earnest of his archaeological 
studies. The author has given us more than a 
mere description of the finds with, accurate 
identifications, and he has very conscientiously 
compared the finds with their related subjects in 
Amaravati, in a very useful table (pp. 34 to 35), 
His discussion of the palaeographical data is very 
interesting. The results of his. study yield the 
third century a. D. (corresponding to the Fourth 
period at Amaravati) as the probable date of the 
Golisculptures—an Inference which can be easily 
induced from their stylistic language. In fact, 
the somewhat stereotyped and clumsy technique— 
(much exaggerated in the half-tone blocks, owing 
to the course-grain screen employed), stamps the 
plastic quality. of the reliefs with a distinct 
inclination to decadence—as compared. with the 
Fourth Period at Amaravati, so thut third century 
A.D. ìs by no means any eariy estimate. But 
the finds derive their importance from the fact 


that they prove the continuation of the Southern ~ 


Buddhist school of sculpture—a magnificient page 
of Indian Art to a very late date,—perhaps reaching 


the fourth century. Unfortunately it is not yet 


possibl- to relate this earlier Buddhist school to 
the next followi æ schools of the Chalukyas and 


the Palavas. Qur author, without making any 


* Ronppnist Scorprores From A Stora NEAR 
Gort Vintace. Guntur Disrricr ( Bulletin of the 
Mad as Government Museum, New Series, 
Vol. I, Pt.1 ) by T. N. Ramachandran, M. A. 
Archaeological Assistant, Madras Museum. 1929. 
Price Rs. 2-12. 
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serious attempt, (the data are not sufficient), 
has_pointed to a single’ detail—zzx. the square form 
of Karanda mukuta (not kirita of Indra in the 
Sasa jaiaka reliefs, which has its derivative in 
crowns of Pallava Vishnus. Our author might have 
noticed that the same form occurs in earlier 


examples in the Mathura School (vide illustration 


in Coomaraswamy’s article on “Indra” Eastern 
Ari, Vol. i, No. 1). Without discounting the 
merits of his work we wish to point outa few 
imperfections. The author, somewhat nervous and 
lacking im: self-confidence, quotes authors and 
authorities, with somewhat superstitious. reverence. 
He was quite able to’ justify his conclusion without 
invoking the aid of Edith Holland’s The Buddha. 
Similarly we expected him to quote direct evidence 
from the texts. to substantiate the rôle of the 
naga cult in the Nfe of the Buddha without citing 
second-hand references to Vogel’s volume. His 
own knowledge of the-relevant literature should 
have given him enough data to quote first-hand 


evidences. A very important motif on the friezes 


from Goll, the author alludes to as “Pairs of 
human figures”: he is unable, however, to explain 
their significance in repeated occurences. Are 
they donative figures ‘(danepatis) or mithunas? 
Our author twice quotes the clumsy expressi n 
of Burgess ‘non-descript sph nx like animais’ with- 
out attempting to explain the motif. He is inclined 
a little too anxiously to pick up so-called resem- 
blances to costumes used in the Telugu and 
Tamil countries but omits to notice the prevailing 
mode of dressing illustrated in the reliefs to 
similar forms ard manners so frequent in Mathura 
and Sanchi, sculpture. But notwithstanding these 
minor blemishes the handbook is an altogether 
creditable performance. A word of warm praise 
is due to the Superintendent. of the Museum who 
has excellently edited it in a finely printed and 
well illustrated volume. We hope to see more 
handbooks of this kind devoted to other exhibits 
in the same section of the Museum. 
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_are well known, let us 


Communalism in the Bengal Administration 


S 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DUTT, B.A, asc, B.L. 


N the Bengal Legislative Council, out of a 
total of 140 seats, thirty-nine are occupied by 
members returned by the Muhammadans 

on a communal basis. These members, whatever 
may be their mutual jealousies and political 
differences, are all ek dil, t.e. of one mind 
so far as communal questions are concerned. 
Being creatures of communalism, returned 
by a frankly communal electorate, patted 
on the back by the  Britishers, these 
Muhammadan gentlemen cannot but press 
for communal aggrandizement. And most of it 
hitherto made by them is at tne cost of the 
Hindus—they do not press their claims 
when the Britishers are concerned. They 
have been steadily, silently, and as a matter 
of right openly or covertly, pressing their 
communal claims upon the Government; and 
the Government whether, consciously or 
unconsciously, whether with a view to 
placate tae Muhammadans or to punish the 
‘seditious’ Hindus, have always yielded to 
them. 

Leaving aside -the broader facts, which 
examine some of the 
less-noticed in the by-ways of administration 
aod see how far the virus of communalism 
has affected and is affecting the administra- 
tion. For the facts and figures given below 
the writer has relied mostly on Government 


-publieations. 


In Bengal there were 84 estates under 
the management of the Court of Wards in 
1333 Br. s, the total income of which 
amounted to Ks. 98,60,000. Of 13 of these the 


proprietors are Muhammadans. The Government 


charges a “general rate? for the supervision 
it exercises over them. This rate is at the 
rate of 2% per cent on the gross income 
of the estates, but in the case of the 5 
Dacca Nawab family es’ates if is at the 
rateof lls per cent and in the case of the 
Bhawal estate (Hindu) it is at the rate of 
1° per cent, while the Puonna Mean Trust 
estate in Noakhali has been totally 
exempted by the Government from the 
payment of this rate. The gross Nawab 
in 1333 B.s. of the, five - Dacca income 
family estates was Rs. 15,47,000, that of the 


Bhawal ‘estate Rs. 10,14,000 while that of 
the Punna Mean Trust estate Rs. 2,866 only. 

In respect of the estates, the ace unts of 
which are liable to professional audit by the 
local audit department, the audit rate has 
been fixed for the five Dacca Nawab family 
estates at four annas, forthe Bhawal estate at 
six annas and for all otherestatesat ten annas 
per hundred rupees of their gross incomes. 
Thus the government is seen making an 
annual gift of some Rs. 23,200 to the five 
Dacca Nawab family estates, and an annual 
gift of about Rs. 10,140 to the Bhawal estate 
in general rates; and a further annual gift 
of some Rs. 5,803 to the five Dacca Nawab 
family estates and a further annual gift of 
some Rs. 2,535 to the Bhawal estate in 
audit rates. Why this discrimination in 


‘fovour of these seven estates only ? Why again 


greater favouritism, greater indulgence to the 
five Dacca Nawab family estates than that 
shown to the Hindu Bhawal? Why so 
much indulgence to the Punna Mean Trust 
estate ? No other estate -is shown any 
indulgence by way of rebate of either the 
“general rate” or- of the “audit rate.” 

Let us now turn to the administration of 
the Registration Department in Bengal. 

In 1911, the number of persons speaking 
Urdu in Bengal was 154,438, those speaking, 
Hindi was 1,762,452. In the census of 1921 
the persons speaking Hindi and Urdu were 
not shown separately, they were lumped 
together and the total population speaking 
either Hindi or Urdu was 1,806,820. That 
most of these are immigrants is shown by 
the fact that 1,182,878 are males and only 
623,942 are females. There is no approach 
to an equal balance of sexes except in the 
district of Malda where there are 104.388 
males to 118459 females and in the northern 
thanas of Murshidabad where there are 
36,405 males to 38,667 females. In these 
areas Hindi is the language of an indigenous 
section of the people and they form twenty- 
three per cent of the total population. 

In exercise of their powers under See. 
69 of the Indian Registration Act 1908, the 
Local Government can fix the common 
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languages for use in the Registration offices 
and they have fixed English, Bengali, and 
Urdu as the common languages for the 
whole of Bengal, while in the district of 
Darjeeling in addition to the above three 
languages Hindi is also fixed as a common 
language. 

Even in Calcutta, where there is universal 
registration, 2. e, one may register a docu- 
ment covering property situated anywhere 
in British India, Hindi is not a common 
language. The Marwari community, doing 
its business in lacs, must have its documents 
in one of the common languages or 
accompanied by a translation in one of them 
before it can be registered. The Maharaja of 
Delhi giving his wife an authority to adopt 
inthe second city of the Empiré must have 
it writt'n in a language which perhaps 
neither he nor his wife understands. While 
Din Mahomed, the up-country chanffeur of 


the Thika Taxi Co, can get his Urdu 
Kabin-nama registered anywhere in the 
interior of Bengal. Even in Malda, Hindi 


is not a common language. 

In Calcutta for the last six or seven years 
both the  sub-registrars are Muhammadans. 
Considering the fact that most of the nearly 
700 annual visits and commissions are to 
Hindu houses and often for deeds executed 
by Hindu ladies, and also considering 
the fact that these visits and commissions 
are usually executed in the afternoon, when 
it is extremely inconvenient for orthodox 
Hindu ladies and gentlemen to receive the 
Muhammadan sub-registrars, is it not possible 
for the Government to have one Hindu 
sub-registrar at least ? The two registrar-ships 
of the Calcutta office are the prize posts of the 
Registration Department, and both are occupied 
by Muhammadans. Js it because there has 
been a dearth of suitable and qualified Hindu 
Officers ? One of the present incumbents 
again is a man from outside the department. 
One is tempted to ask. the underlying reason 
for the present arrangement. 

The Inspector-General of Registration year 
after year complains of insufficient space in 
‘the Record-rooms. Records are often stacked 
on floor or in packing-cases. Binding or 
re-binding is equally necessary. Records are 
deteriorating rapidly. The sub-registrars have 
no suitable accommodation in the mofussil, they 
have often to live in wretched hovels. Money 
is wanting for these very urgent and neces- 
sary reforms. Even after the recent heavy 
‘increase in the Registration fees nothing has 


been done in the above directions. But the 
Government must maintain a host of Urdu 
readers and copyists even in the interior-most 
interior of Bengal on the off-chance that 
once in a decade a Urdu document may be 
presented for registration. Will the Govern- 
ment take courage in both hands and 
publish district by district for the last ten 
years the number of documents registered 
in Urdu and the value of the property 
covered by them ? Will the Government have 
courage to abolish. Urdu as a common 
language everywhere excepting in Calcutta 
and some selected stations? If this is not 
communalism in administration run mad, 
what is it ? Formerly Urdu was known 
as “Hindustanee”’ in Government parlance ; 
but for some reasons best known to them, 
Urdu is now “Urdu” in Government publica- 
tions. 

Taking by itself it may not appear to 
some to be a fact worthy of notice and one 
may be accused of communal bias. But these 
and other similar facts eonsidered together 
give one an indelible impression that the. 
Government in Bengal devoutly follows the 
principle, wherever possible, of propitiating 
the Moslems at the cost of the Hindus, if 
necessary. 

Reshuffling of districts and. their bound- 
aries, of sub-divisions and thanas is not 
unoften made in Bengal, and very few care 
to inquire into the reason and the underlying 
motive hehind it. Let us examine the latest 
case. Khulna is’ neither healthy like the 
Eastern Bengal districts nor so unhealthy as 
the malarious Western Bengal districts. It 
occupies a border position, its eastern portion 
is affected by the action of rivers like the 
similar areas of Backerganj and Faridpur. | 

The Hindus in this district (excluding the 
animists and others) as opposed to the 
Muhammadans are steadily increasing, though 
very slowly, while the Mubammadans 
are steadily decreasing. From the sub-joined 
table, it will appear what proportions per 
10,000 of the population Hindus and Muham- | 
madans formed at each successive census. 


Hindus l Muhammadans 
Per 10,000 of total population 

1881 4849 5144 
1891 4863 5129 
190] 4941 5046 
1911 4954 5022 
1921 5003 4975 
The present total population of the 


district being 1,453,034 the Hindus are in a 


N 


a 
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very small majority of 3,967 over the Muham- 
madans: 

In the Nehru report, it has been described 
along with Dinajpur, which has a small 
Muhammadan majority of five per cent over the 
Hindus (leaving aside the animists and others), 
as a neutral district. To convert this small 
Hindu majority into a small minority or to 
reduce it to practical nullity, in January 
1929, the Government, acting ‘in its reserved 
department, has sliced out from the Nazirpur 
police station of Backerganj a large tract, 
peopled mostly by Muhammadans and 
transferred it to Khulna to form an integral 
part ‘thereof. 

_ In the district of Backerganj as a whole 
the proportion of the Hindus to the Mubam- 
madans is as 29: 7!, in the Pirojpur sub- 
division of which this portion formed part 
it is 33: 67. It is estimated and shrewdly 
suspected that the number of Muhammadans 
transferred from Backerganj to Khulna is 
sufficiently large to convert the small Hindu 
majority into a minority. Let us, Hindus. 
hope that such is not the case! f 

Reading the Annual Report of tbe Civil 
Veterinary Department, Bengal, and Bengal 
Veterinary College for 1927-28 even super- 


ficially the following facts strike one’s 
attention. 
The Government keeps stud-bulls for 


improving the breed of cattle in the province. 
From Table VHI at pp. 30-31, we get the 
following figures : 


Rerurx of Srop-Butis 


On bp a 
A HD a È os 
“dnt es s, Acs 
r^ T o ~ OM +o NI 
+ Cd Q m 2 emt ADD 
Bengal Veterinary 
College S 0 1 7 
Burdwan Division 10 l 1 10 
- Presidency  „ T 0 ¢ 
Rajsahi N 19 1 0 20 
Dacca 7 10 6 Qj. 16 
Chittagong ” 3 1 Ki 3 


In the areas where the Hindus form the 
bulk of the population, the number of stud- 
bulls kept and the number of those added 
during, the year are comparatively smaller. 
An explanation may be suggested that 
perhaps the local bodies are maintaining an 
adequate number of 
is unnecessary for the Government to maintain 
a larger number, but the facts are otherwise. 


stud-bulls, so it 


Srup-Bunis—tre Property or Loca, Bopies . 
On ist April 1927 On 31st 


March 1928. 
' Burdwan Division 14 15- 
Presidency ,„ 22 24 
Rajsahi « a 33 395 
Dacca _ 15° 16 
Chittagong ,, 9 - 7 
(Cooch-Behar) 3 4. 


The number of Subordinate Veterinary” 
Staff, stationary or itinerant, engaged in. 
different parts of Bengal tells the same tale 
of preference and discrimination. 


No. of subordinate staff” 
Burdwan Division 23 ; 


Pres dency __,, 20 
Rajsahi $ $ 32 
Dacca ss 24. 
Chittagong ,, 13 


The number of bovines inoculated for- 
rinderpest for different divisions are :— 


Burdwan 17,809 
Presidency 18.473 
Rajsahi 23,505 
Dacca 13,907 
Chittagong 23,075 


Many other similar facts can be quoted’ 
from the Report, but it would be tiring the- 
patience of the reader. 

When we turn to the Administration of- 
Jails in Bengal we are sadly disappointed. 
The same policy of discrimination is 
manifest even there. 

It appears from. the Annual Report on 
the Administration of Jails in Bengal for 
1926 that religious instruction was provided 
for the convicts in some jails. “The 
grant of conveyance allowance to honorary 
religious preachers for their visits to jails 
for imparting moral and religious instruc- 
tion has only recently been sanctioned, 
Tt is only right that religious instructors 
should be given out-of-pocket expenses.” 

The following gentlemen were appointed: 
honorary religious instructors to the under- 
mentioned jails during 1926: 


Maulvi Mofazal Ahmad 
Pandit Janaki Nath 

Bhattacharjee, ma. 
Syed Ahamad Hussain 


Presidency Jail 
Jalpaiguri Jail 


Darjeeling Jail 


The number of Muhammadan and Hindu 
prisoners during 1926 was 2,147 and 1,509 
respectively in the Presidency Jail, 44 and 
125 in the Jalpaiguri Jail, and 2 and 97 in 


- the Darjeeling Jail. 
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Religious and moral instruction was 
provided for the 2 Muhammadan convicts of 
the Darjeeling Jail, but no arrangements 
were apparently made for the 1,509 Hindu 
convicts in the Presidency Jail. 

The same: policy of discrimination 
continued in 1928. The Government Report 
for 1928 says that “as usual prisoners were 
given reasonable facilities to observe their 
religious practices in jails and honorary 
religious instructors visited many jails but 
religious and moral instruction in most jails 
is only make-belief. It is difficult to get 
religious teachers for the bare gharry-hire.” 

“The following gentlemen were appointed 


honorary religious instructors to the under- 


mentioned jails during 1928: $ 
Presidency Jail— Maulavi Muhammad Rahaman 
Faridpur Jail— Babu Narendra Nath Bhatta- 

charjee Sastri 


Now turning to Statement JI at pr. 36-37 
of the said Report one sees the number of 
Muhammadan prisoners at the Presidency 
Jail and the Faridpur Jail to be 1,944 and 
167 respectively, while the corresponding 
number of Hindus are 2,067 and 17 
respectively. 

Thus while the spiritual welfare of 1,944 
Muhammadans are catered for at the Presidency 
Jail, only 17 Hindus receive religious 
instructions at Faridpur. But the 2,067 
Hindu’ convicts of the Presidency Jail 
go without any religious instruction. Is it 
to be supposed, therefore, that the said Hindu 
convicts of the Presidency Jail are so much 
advanced spiritually that they do not require 
any assistance from religious and moral 
preceptors, and is that the reason why the 
Government . has made no arrangement 
whatsoever for their religious and moral 
uplift ? One may ask what special efforts 
the Government has made to secure honorary 
Hindu religious instructors in Calcutta? 
Is it for a moment to be thought possible 
that no Hindu honorary religious instructors 
ean be found in Caleutta ? 

Let us now turn to the administration 
of the Land Revenue Department. Of the 
‘total land revenue of Rs. 278 lacs about 
Rs. 204 lacs come from the permanently 
settled estates; the rest comes’ from the 
temporarily settled estates and private estates 
managed by the Government as proprietor. 
The distribution of permanently settled land 
revenue division by division is given in 
the table below : 
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29` ay ma 
a3 Ga s 4 peed © o 
_. 87g Beg S, gg? 
Division. 9 'S 35 = sss. 

moe geet mg 42 “=a e oO nm 

Som fas Sg boa 

Ay A S <q 

| Rs. l 
Burdwan 8274 13634 66.61.213 489 
Presidency 54A 11974. 44.19.950 369 
Dacca 297 13512 2630.901 194 
Chittagong 23°8 4104 1912644 466 
Rajsahi 33°7 16404 48.53,289 296 
20,477,997 


It will thus be seen that in those areas 
where the Hindus form the bulk of the 
population, the total amount as well as the 


average incidence per unit of area is 
greater. Considering the fact. that most 
of the zamindars are Hindu and considering 


the further fact that some of the greater 
Hindu zamindars (like the Manarajadhiraj 
of Burdwan, who alone pays a land revenue 
of Rs. 32 lacs) were heavily assessed at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, it 
has been estimated by men like Sir Provash 
Mitter that 80 per cent, if nof more, of the 
land revenue is paid by the Hindus. 

Tn the working of the Revenue Sale Law, 
popularly known as “Sun-set Law,” in the 
coercive measures taken by the Government 
to realize their land revenue” demund 
punctually, we find the same _ discrimination 
between the Hindu districts and the Muham- 
madan districts. We are quoting below para 
13 of the Report on the Land Revenue 
Administration of 
for the year 1925-26 which speaks for itself. 


“13. The figures below show the proportion of 
sales to defaults in the districts in which 
were most numerous : 


Proportion of 


Districts Defaults Sales sales to 

n defaults 
Chittagong 4818 359 V4 
Dacca 1080 . rei 6'6 
Mymensingh 1005 40 4'0 
Birt hum 70!) 21 3'0 
Midnapore 561 18 32 
Noakhali 490 97 197 
Hooghly 373 49 131 
Burdwan 356 70 196 
24-Parganas 343 58 16°9 


When we come to analyse the Account 
of Advances under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act XIX of 1883, it tells the same 
tale. (The figures are from the Land-Revenue 


. Administration Report for 1925-26). 


the Bengal Presidency - 


defaults ; 


j 
/ 


paratively small. 


reap most of the advantages. 
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Total amount of 
Advances up to - 


Division the end of the 
gs year 1925-26 
| l `- Rs. 
Burdwan 14.53 L 
Presidency 29,405 
Dacca 76,323 
Chittagong 196 
Rajsahi 4.478 
The figures for advance under the 


Agriculturists Loans Act XII: of 1884 also 
tell the same tale. 
Total advanced ` Remitting 


up to 1925-26 during the year 
eee -26 - 


232 . 


Burdwan 
45 
3,921 
1? 


Presidency 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Rajsabi 22}, 877 

I bave been told that recently the 
advances to the tenants of the Government 
estates in Midnapore have been very large, 
so the. above peacoat may have `to be 
modifed. 

Thus in areas where the Hindus arein 
a majority the amounts advanced are com- 
Our remarks àre based 
upon the- assumption that loans have been 
granted to the needy agriculturists ‘of 
different religious faith in the same proportion 


as they bear to the general population of 


the area. 

Tt will thus be séen that when it is- ‘the 
question of paying the land’ revenue, if is 
the Hindus who pay. the lion’s share -but 
when it comes to the question of distribution 
of the benefits, it is the Mubammadans : who 
Let us hope 
that we are mistaken in our conclusions 
and that there are other factors 
account for the present state of affairs. 

We, .Hindus, have been taught not to 


‘and -Christians alike. It 


will be a revelation to many. 


.by` far. the healthiest part 


which 
. immigration to Calcutta 


discriminaté in matters of charity and India 
has -afforded shelter to the Parsees, the Jews 
is expected that 
the’ Government as established -by law in 
British “India ang in Bengal particularly, 
if not our Muhammadan brethren,. would 
observe a strict impartiality in matters of this 
kind, aud. minister to wants of the Hindus 
with the same care as it does in the case of 
the Muhammadans. But what do we find in 
actual fact ? 

Let us examine the figures of the Govern- 
ment grants-in- -aid to the charitable dis- 
pensaries in Bengal, division by division, 
and compare the same with the proportion 
of ‘Hindus to ‘the total population. .They 
_ While the 
figures for a particular ‘year may vary, the 
broad ~fact of ‘communalism even in the 

matter of grants stands unrebutted: 


Division Seg 28 4 Bo 5 £8 8 
ee O49 Bans 2 Stn m 
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Ze Bune Rem POSS 
: | Rs. R O 
Burdwan 181 835 Pe ER en 
Presidency 178 . oh ee ip oe F p. c 
Rajsahi 178° 75116 4292 337 ” 
pona 171 121,664 655 997 ” 
Chittagong 79 48562 615 939°” 


Yet it is common 
the Burdwan and the 
are intensely nalarious,; 
Bengal districts are free 


knowledge that both 
Presidency divisions 
while . the - Eastern 
from malaria and 
| of the province. 
During the last census decade 1911-1921, 
the population of the Burdwan division has 
actually - decreased from 84,67,000 in 1911 to 
80,51,000 in 192], while the slight increase in 
the Presidency. division from 94,25,000 in 
1911 to 94,61,000 in 1921 is mainly due to 


in and around it. and ‘the mill-areas 


- The | Mother 


By SANTA DEVI. 


“HE shades of evening 
but Madhabi 
taken Ker midday meal. The milkman 

had got tired of shouting for the mistress 
and had departed, leaving the milk in a 
stray jug, which was standing by the drain. 
The ‘maid-servant had washed the ‘dishes 
and drawn the water. Then she came and 
asked -Madhabi, “Shall I light the- kitchen 


were. ’ fast falling, 


had not yet bathed or: 


we 


fire, Madam ? lt is time for master to 
return ; won’t you begin cooking now ?” 
Madhabi made no reply. The maid: took: 
advantage of her . absent-mindedness and 
decamped, without “preparing the curry: 
spices. Finding the door of the store-room : 
open, she. 


-surreptitiously _ took “away some 
sweets and ‘condiments. 

- Madhabi still 
looking down at the street below her. 
still -came to the tank, which stood by the 
‘yoadside, and departed, filling their pitchers. 
The shopkeeper’s wife sat on- the steps, 
which Jed. down to the - water, and washed 


sat on by ‘the. window,. 
People ` 


her red sari, “beating out the - dirt with 
vigorous strokes. Madhabi d . not - see ` 
her ‘well from such a distance, but the 


naked ‘child that stood leaning against her 
back, could be. seen clearly, A few boys 
from the’ neighbourhood were- playing in 


the water, making its limpid depth, turbid 
with their ~wild strokes. The child laughed, - 
inordinately at this. There. . were some ’ 
washernien’s huts - by”-the ‘side. of the tank 


and ‘some children stood in.front of thèse; 
feeding pigeons with rice and driving away 
intruding crows with. lusty shouts. 


and slates clasped in one arm and practising 
stone-throwing -with the other hand. They 
fought and quarrelled ‘amongst themselves, 
as they advanced towards their homes. The 


whole place seemed to be full-of children’s | 


Madhabi lodked and looked, and at 
eyes filled with tears. 


voices. 
last “her 


She wiped. 


Some - 
school-boys were returning with their books . 


them off and, going to her bed, clasped her 


sleeping baby in her arms. Again her tears 
flowed ‘afresh and the child’s face became 
wet with them. He was rudely awakened 


from his sleep, and .looking up, met the 


too, 


. The baby 


_wife’s 
‘all right, pleasé yourself. 


. then: she 


~stand everything ; 


Sorrow- PRP face and ro -filled eyes ‘of 
his mother. He clasped her. round the neck, 
in. his fright and . gasped out, “Mother, I am 
afraid.” - Madhabi tried to ‘smile, reassuringly, 
but she cried out aloud. instead. The child, 
began to cry in dismay, and shook: his 
mother continuously to make her ages notice. 
of him. 

- Madhab was trying fast tò regain ‘control 
of herself, when ‘rapid footsteps were heard 
on the stairs. Mahim, ‘her . husband, was 
coming up, shouting jn ‘anger, Il say, have 
you lost your senses completely ? You 
have left the street-door, gaping open. It’s 
a mercy, that thieves‘ have not come in. The 
cat has upset the milk-jug, and-the milk is 
flowing -down into the drain. And ‘you sit 
here. petting your baby !” 

Any other day’ -Madhabi ull have felt 
ashamed perhaps, but today she was not in 
the mood to. plead | guilty. She replied very 
sharply for ‘her, “What does-it matter, if I 
sit petting my baby? I ‘will’ do. it everyday. 
is my own, ‘and not.a borrowed 
one.” . 
Mahim was rather aan aback at is 
anger, and said soothingly, “Al right, 

Did you send ‘the 
‘children over there today ?” 
“Yes”, answered Madhabi shortly. 
“What did your sister-in-law say when she 
‘saw the baby. ?” asked Mahim rather eagerly. 
_ + Madhabi remained silent for ‘a while, : 
said, “I did not send baby: He is 
very- young, and-could not walk that far. T 
sent the girls and Balai” | 

Mahim grew red with- annoyance. “I 
don’t understand ‘this silliness,” he said 
sharply. “Who asked your baby to walk :?’ 
They sent over a durwan and a maid, ‘ 
did not they? They came for the’ baby, 
why could not yow send him ? They are 
your own people, and they are rich, If they 
take a liking to the child, so much the 
better. But instead of sending”. them over 
yourself, you try with all your might to 


prevent their going.” 
“Liking indeed,” said Madhabi, T under- 
you cannot fool „me tor 


f a 


. took her hand 


@. she was a girl, this was 
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åre you not ashamed .to-scheme for 
selling your. own son ? 
too, and I won’t let him go.. 
try, but you won’t suceeed.’” 

Mahim’s face turned white. | 
expected to be caught so soon. He had 
hoped to carry forward his plans, step’ by 
step, undetected. He had expected Madhabi 
to be caught by the ture of gold. He had 
decided to evoke’ pity in her heart, by a 
tale of his own sorrows and sufferings, and 
then at last to divulge his plans to her. But 
suddenly, he saw all his schemes 
frustrated. He had to try his utmost to 
pacify his wife. He came near her, and 
in his own. “Are not you 
unreasonable, my dear ?” he asked. “The baby 
willremain -onrs, only he will live in his 
uncle’s house. An uncle is nearly the same 
as the mother. You are a daughter of 
the house, are not you? n if your 
brother dies without. children, -it not 
proper that your children should inherit the 
property ? The property was. your father’s, 
so what’s. the harm, if you came into it: p 


ever. 


He had not 


_ Madhabi replied in a sulky tone.. “My 
father did not leave a single pice to me I 
am not going to. ask favour of anyone _ now. 


Because my brother. has not got a child, am 
I to go and’ beg of him likea : begger ? In 
return for the property I will have to sell 


my child. Let them guard their wealth as 
jaks ° (demons), if’ they don’t leave any 
heirs. I am not a butcher, I don’t sell flesh 


and blood.” 

Madhabi was recollecting the days of 
seven years ago. There were only two 
children, herself and ber brother. They were 
quite a wealthy family. The brother and the 


sister always enjoyed equal shares in every-- 


thing. Hrishikesh, the son, and . Madhabi, 
daughter, both studied under the 
private tutor, went out for evening drives 
in the same carriage, and always went 
together to cinemas, théatres or circuses. 
Madhabi must.never be left behind because 
the unwritten law 
Her .brotber’s friends were 


the 
same 


of the house. 


` her friends too, and no one tried to restrain. 


her from mixing with them. Sbe too always 
felt quite at home amongst them. 

- But things. began to change, with Mahim’s 
arrival. She began to feel shy. all ofa 
sudden. She understood that Mahim felt 
something different from mere friendliness 
for her, he looked strangely at her, and his 
words to her carried a deeper significance. 


But he is my son 
‘You might 


looked down on all 


‘ heap of réalities. 


From her childhood she had been made 
much of, money had been spent like water, 
in order to procure pleasure for her; but 
she had never felt so supremely happy as 
she did now. A look from Mahim’s eyes 
had worked this miracle. Madhabi ‘remem- 
bered that day, when she had forgotten 
past, present and future and had linked her- 


-fate for ever with that of her-poor, friendless 


. Her parents, her brother, were too 
angry to speak. They were ‘amazed . at the 
ambition: of. the - beggar. They had driven 
away the silly couple with scorn. Madhabi 

had looked at Mahim’s face and the sight of 
its woe-begone expression had hardened her 
heart. Her people had insolently wounded 
him in the pride of their wealth. But she 
had not insulted his love, that was her 
consolation. Mahim had brought the touch 
of spring into her young life and she had 


lover. - 


followed its invitation, regardless. of silver 
and gold. l g 
Madhabi had not yet forgotten the 


resolution she had made to herself on the 
day she left her father’s house, for ever. 
She could. not: say it to her parents’ face. 
Yet she had made them understand that she 
was leaving their home for good. She would 
never return. Mahim’s face had glowed 
with pride and happiness. They had run 
off like a couple of young deer at the call 
of spring. They had thought themselves 
above ‘the petty mercenary -considerations of 
the world. 
Those days were not so very far of. 
But-she felt as if-they belonged to another 
life, to some prehistoric past life of hers, 


“when she was young and the world was 
young. They had entered’ their first home 
with empty bands. Poverty -and want 


were matters of jest and mockery to them. 
They delighted in sacrifice for each other’s 
sake. They were all the world to’ each other 
and could afford to scora wealth, fame 
and fortune. They had put their love above 
everything, this was their pride, and they 
who had subordinated 
love to ambition and greed. ‘They had hoped 
things would go on like this for ever. 
-.But the world was determined on taking 
revenge. The imaginary creation of these two 
young people gradually.got buried under a 
Madhabi had built her nest, 
filling it with the sweetness of her heart and 


‘the wealth of .dreamland. She waited all day 


long here to welcome back’ her tired mate, 
to wipe away the dust of toil from his body 
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and mind with her loving hands. 
no connection with the outside world and 
she did not know how much its poison could 
injure a man’s mind. She did not know 
what troubles and turmoils awaited the way- 
farer there, to steal away his peace and 
happiness for ever. So she began to discover 
with pained surprise, that though her mini- 
strations could take away Mahim’s bodily 
fatigue, his mind seemed to be beyond her 
reach. She had {no power there. 
glamour of youth and love had not yet been 
washed off her own eyes, so this used to fall 
like a blow on her. heart. But she would 


not give up. She decorated their poor rooms, ' 


she dyed and sewed her old dresses over 
again to give them the appearance of newness. 
She caressed and made much of her husband 
all day long. She talked of the happy past 
and the wonderful future in store for them. 
Even when Mahim left for his office, she 
would sit, thinking out new plans for giving 
him pleasure and happiness. 
had .to acknowledge failure every day. Her 
love lacked the power of- winning him over 
‘from the lures of the world. He was 


running after mirages there and had no time . 


to spare for Madhabi. 


Perhaps she had put on something. new and 
had come and stood before Mahim. She 
wanted him to take notice of her appearance. 
But Mahim was thinking of something else 
and would not look. “Look here,’ he would 


say, “my relatives want to see the new 
bride. I did not invite any of them to the 
‘wedding, so everyone is angry. They accuse 


me of snobbishness, because I have married 
a rich man’s daughter. I don’t know- what 
to say to them. I really feel ashamed to 
ask them in here.” See ae E 
Madhabi would become stiff with pained 
surprise. That Mahim should accuse her 
now for their poverty ! True, she bad not 
brought any dowry with her, but was it not 


for Mahim that she bad thus denied herself ?- 


But she had not tbe heart to tell Mahim 
this. _ E 

Some day, she would approach Mahim, 
intending to fill bim with wonder, at some 
housewifely feat of hers. But Mahim was 
busy with his own thoughts. “We will 
have to go away from here,’ - he would 
begin. “L feel so | 
relatives in this guise. It’s a trial for them 
also. It is natural that they should feel 
awkward if other people are present to greet 
me as one of themselves, or to introduce me 


She had 


The. 


But alas, she - 


their 


sister ?” 


ashamed to face your. 


as the son-in-law of the house, What a 
miserable plight P’ ; 
Madhabi was - astonished at Mahim’s 


consideration for her relatives, but she could 
not feel happy. She began gradually to 
understand that love had ceased to matter ` 
to him, that his thoughts were busy with 
worldly ambitions. 

Then came the children, 
anxieties They 


and cares and 
were a sore trial to the 
poverty-stricken couple. How to feed and 
clothe them, how to enable them to live the 
lives of.other children ? Mahim felt if much- 
more than Madhabi. She had the consolation 
of. voluntary acceptance of poverty. But 
Mahim felt abjectly’ ashamed of it. Their 
poverty was due to his worthlessness. -He 
had married into a rich family, yet fate 


denied him -any help from that quarter. 
This mortified him highly. — 

‘After. Madhabi had given - birth to two | 
daughters, her father fell seriously ill. 


He forgot his wounded pride and wanted 
to see his daughter. Madhabi had to go, she 
still loved her father, but she had not yet 
forgotten the insult he had offered to her 
love. She tried to come back after seeing 
him, but Mahim said, “You should.stay here’ 
and nurse him now. What does if matter, 
if you don’t go home for a couple .of days ?”” 
He turned consolingly to the sick man and 
said, “Never you mind sir, we shall stay 
here. We shall go after seeing you well.” 
Madhabi looked sharply at her husband. 
Mahim turned away his eyes. She had to 
stay on since her husband’ had committed 
himself. ‘But she felt so afraid of exposing 
lack of harmony to her father.- 
She felt, it would be the last straw if her 
father felt sorry for her now. 
'  Madhabi -seldom left the sick-room, she 
was busy’ coming and-going with medicine 
and food for the invalid. But “even there 
she was not free'to do as she liked. Whenever 
she entered, Mahim came up to her, advising. 


‘her to do her work well and helping her to. 


do so, and on the other side, stood her 
sister-in-law. She would try her utmost 
to. prevent Madhahi from being too much . 
with her father. “Why do you linger here, 
She would say, "Go to your baby, 
he must be crying for you.” Between her 
husband and her sister-in-law, Madhabi was 
having a difficult tme. One wanted her 
always ‘to be in the sick-room, the other was . 
determined to drive her away..- 

One day Madhabi’s father drew her to 
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him and said, “Madhabi, my dear, you got 
no dowry or trousseau at the time of your 
marriage. I am too ill now to do anything 
myself. I am asking Hrishikesh to order 
-everything for you now, so that I may see them 
with my own eyes before I go.” Mahim 
.and Hrishikesh’s wife, both stood there, and 
both pricked up their ears. But Madhabi 


said firmly, “Father, is this the proper 
time for such things ? Brother 
too, can hardly be ib a mood to 
do it now. You must get wéll, before we 


can think of such matters. 
“Yes, truly,” .said the daughter in-law. 
“You should not think of anything else now, 
father. “Sister is right.” Mahim’s face turned 
black with annoyance, but he remained silent. 


But Madhabi’s father did not get well.. 


, He passed away very suddenly. He had not 
C the opportunity to make any provision for his 
daughter. Madhabi felt rather relieved at this 


Hrishikesh’s wife seemed to be.in a ceerful’ 


mood when Madhabi left with her children. 
She purchased some new clothing for Madhabi, 
Mahim and the children and some inexpen- 
sive presents. Then ‘she bade them good-bye 
with plenty of sweet words. _ 

As their carriage started, 
began to speak. “We should have stayed on 
for a day or two more. The. people here 
are still very much upset and need some 
- looking after. Other arrangements, too, could 
have been made then.” 

Madhabi understood only too well to 
what arrangements he was referring. But 


p she pretended not to know and replied, 


make their own 
outsiders now - and 


“They will 
We are 
interfere.” 
Mahim made no reply. 
Jet this opportunity slip by. 


arrangements, 


Since he had 


once gained an entry into his father-in-law’s 


house, he began to make good use of it. 
Madhabi seldom went there, she was too 
busy, she said with her household work ‘and 
her children, but Mahim made it a rule to 
lrop in, at least once’ a day, and to enquire 
after everyone He always reminded his 
relatives-in-law, that. his father-in-law had 
forgiven him fully before he died. 

But-poor Madhabi did not know at first, 
what those friendly overtures were intended 
for. She- was  thunderstruck when she 
understood. She forgot hunger and thirst, and 
sl-ep left her eyes. How to save her baby, 
that became her only concern. He was only 
a year and a half, and he had never left his 


‘existence. 


Mahim. 


should not 


But he did not. 


mother, even ie one Hight ‘Even when he 
slept, he would. push’ off the pillows, and 
creep up, to cuddle under his mother’s 
breast. Madhabi could not sleep, unless she 
felt the touch of his soft body by her side. 
She slept, embracing him with one arm. She 
never lost her alert watchfulness for the baby, 
evén when’ asleep. During the day, the 
house would seem empty to her if the baby 
fell asleep. -She would feel; as if one of her 
own limbs had got lost, if during her leisure 
time the baby was not in her arms. What 
were her arms for, if the baby was not filling 
them ? 


How could she send this baby away ? 
He had become the very centre of her 
The world had taken away her 
husband from her, the children alone were 
lett to her. C uld she lose them too ? 

Madhabi had been thinking of this all day 
long. She saw children every where around 
her, in the street, by the tank, all seemed to 
be different images of her own child. In 
very young children, she saw. what her baby 
had been ; in the older children, she visualized 
what her ‘child would grow up into. But 
alas, could she keep him and bring him up 
to be a brave specimen of manhood ? 

Mahim had advanced far in his scheming. 
So though it made him uncomfortable to be 
caught by -his wife, he could not give up 
his plans. He saw that mildness would be 
no good, 80 he took up a firm attıtude. 
“Look here,” he said, “we cannot afford to be 
sentimental now. It had its time. I gave up 
all hopes of worldly advancement for your 
sake, but it has brought me nothing. In this 
world, you have got to have some money, 
or nobody takes you for a human being, 
You have to live on the refuse of -others. 
Our lives don’t matter much now, but I want 
something different for our children. I will 
do any thing for them. You talk big but 
will you be able to feed them, if I die 
now ?” ; 

Madhabi replied shortly, “You won’t be 
able to provide for all of them, by selling one 
child. You are a man and should have 
more power of fighting with difficulties,” 

“Your views are rather old-fashioned. 
These things pass current nowadays, 
It is the age of robbers and pickpockets. 
Why do say that | am selling our child ? 
I am making hima prince by stealth. I am 
‘doing him good, not harm.” 

“But how ‘am I going to live without 
my baby ?” cried out Madhabi. “I don’t ask 
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you to provide for him, only let him remain 
with me. I shall beg from door to door to 
support bhim.” 

Mahim laughed. “If you cannot make 
a bit of sacrifice, for him,- don% boast of 
your love. Itis selfishness and not mother 
. love that makes you. act like this. The 
. child is going to be a. prince, but you are 
determined to make ‘him ‘a beggar. What 
will he say when he grows up and hears 
about it ?” 

Madhabi. had to remain silent. After a 
a while, she-said, “Do you speak seriously ? 
You think Iam selfish in trying to keep 
my child ‘with me ?” Tears filled her eyes. 
Her husband “had spoken 


should she deprive him of a fortune: ? She 
had no. wealth, no education, she could not 
do anything herself. She had no- other shelter 
than. her husband’s ‘house. Where could 
she escape with her baby? If- she left her 
husband’s house, it would mean starvation 
and death. Her relatives were her enemies 
now. She could not go to them for help. 
- They would want her child in return. 


Madhabi clasped her child in her arms 
and covered him with kisses. God knew 
whether her heart was filled with 
love or selfishness. 

Suddenly, Madhabi took Mahim by the 
hand and asked, “Tell me, do. you love baby 


‘really and truly dd 
that?” said Mahim. 


“Need you ask 
Madhabi smiled wanly and asked. “Do you 


ce me still ?” 


Mahim began to feel rather sorry for „his. 


-~ wife. Why was she asking such questions 
today ? He kissed his wife on -the forehead 
and said, “I have made you suffer ‘manch 
dear, but don’t doubt my love for you:” 

“No, I won't doubt it But I have 
something to ask of you. Promise me, by 
everything. you hold sacred, that you will 
- grant it. If you do, I won’t object to give 
up my child.” M.S 
“How can I promise unless I. know 
what you want of me?” Asked’ Mahim. 


“Nothing very difficult,” said Madhabi. | 

“Very: well, then” -said Mahim and pro- 
mised with his hand on the “child’s head. 

“I shall tell you tomorrow” Madhabi said 
and: left the room. oe 

At night, Madhabi spread a bed for her- 
self and the baby in a separate room. The 
rest of the children she ka ma Mahim. 


truly. She had. 
not the power to support her child, so why ` 


` He was a bit of her own life 


>to the 
. erect 


to justify her pride. 
- her from shame and sorrow, he had accepted — 
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yor 


“Why are you going to sleep there, sition 
asked. the older children. 

Madhabi kissed them and answered, “Baby’s- 
new mother is going to take him away. Bos 


-T want him for myself tonight.” 


~ The children were astonished, ` ‘Mother, you: 
are fooling us,” they cried. “Baby has not got. 
a new. mother. ‘You are baby’ s mother.” 

- “No darling children,” Madhabi. said, 
“God sent baby to me by mistake. I am not. 
his mother. His mother is in another house. 
She warts to take him away now.’ 

“I will kill ber,” said Madhabi’s eldest 
daughter, threateningly. “I won’t give up 
my baby brother. I shall stand at the door 
with a brickbat in my hand. As soon as. 
they come to take away baby, I shall throw 
it at their bead.” i 

“Why don’t you tell -father | 2” asked. 
the second girl. “Father is very strong and 
he will drive them all away.’ 

Madhabi did not know what reply to give. 
“No dear,” she said at last, “you need not 
beat them. Théy will love baby very much. 
Go and sleep now.” She herself went with 
them and put them all tọ sleep. “Look 
after them a bit., I want to be alone with- 
baby, tonight.” 

. She took the sléeping child 
and laid herself down. 


in her arms. 
How was she going. 


-to live without her baby? Could not she 
‘go with. tbe child as a nurse ?. But it was’ 


her own brother’s house and no one would 
employ. her. Everyone would think that 
she had come to enjoy the wealth she 
had purchased by making ` over her child. 
And how could she let her child be known 
as.another’s day after day ?- She -would not 
be able to pet and caress her baby even 
according to her own pleasure. He would 
be’ another’s, she would have uo hand in 
bringing him up and shaping his'‘destiny. The 
baby was not a plaything to her, he was the 
flesh’ of her flesh and the blood of her blood. 
and she could 


never remain indifferent - to anything he’ did 


or became. 


She could bear the shame of neni 

house. she left once with proud-. 
head. But she could not: bear the 
thought, that her husband had not been able 
He had failed to. shield 


insult to escape struggle ; 

bowed her head down. 
And when her baby swi grow up,- he 

would ‘know all and oe pity © their 


this knowledge 
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poverty. Or, if he happened to inherit his 


mother’s spirit, he would never forgive their w JE st 1 0 
there, only a letter lay on the bed. 


cruel desertion of him for filthy lucre. 

But who would tell her } 
follow ? If she fought and kept her boy, 
would he never accuse her of making him a 
beggar, when he might have =f 
Would he not curse her when the world 
would treat him rough? Madhabi thought 
and thought but found no solution. aS 

But what was the use of thinking ? She 
began to feel guilty for having brought this 
child to this earth when she had not the 
power to protect him from suffering. She had 
got to give him up. She was only the nurse. 
If the father, the real owner of the child, 
wanted to give it away, he had the right to 
do it. Madhabi would not say anything. 

The child’s ery woke Mahim up ip the 
morning. To his amazement, he found baby 
lying by his side. At first he thought 
Madhabi had calmed down during the night 
and had returned to sleep in her usual place. 
She had gone down, leaving the baby there, 
as her wont. 

Mahim was in a soft mood. He gave the 
baby to its sister and went down, meaning to 
Say something kind to Madhabi. But Madhabi 
was not there. 
no answer came. 


Some Impressions of Socialist Vienna 
By K. ©. CHAUDHURI 


T was a curious coincidence that I arrived 
in Vienna exactly on the tenth anni- 
versary of its socialist regime. 

slowly steamed into the insignificant looking 
Vest Station and I had my first sight of 
ienna and the Viennese. A porter in blue 
jacket and blue coat with a black cap on 
ipproached me and said, ‘Träger, Gnii’ Herr, 
Atiss die Hand, Gnii’ Herr.’’** His way—the 
vay of a man of the people—was sufficient 
o give an impression that all the stories 
current about proletariat dictators in Vienna 
nay not be founded on fact. But I could 
iardly form any idea of the surprises that 
vere in store for me. The wonderful ad- 
ninistrative skill and efficiency displayed by 
he Socialist “Rathaus” 


* Porter, Sir, I kiss your hand. Sir, 


which path to- 


been a prince ? | 


He called loudly for her, but 


Our train 


and their unique 


He went up again and entered the room 
where she had slept last night. No one was 


_ Mahim took it up and began to read it. 
“Iam leaving,’ Madhabi had written. “I 
don’t want to show my face to the world, 
since I have not been able to shelter those 
whom I gave birth to. You say, you love 


me still. On the strength of that avowal, I 


make one request to you. Never talk of me 
to the children. Let baby think that he 
really belongs to his new mother. Since you 


say, you are giving him away for his good, 
don’t tell him you are his father. 
— your shame even from a distance. 


I would 
You 
ook me out of my father’s house with erect 
proud head, but don’t enter that house again 
with bowed head to enjoy the wealth which 
you get by selling your child. Tell the older 
children that their mother is dead. 

“Keep my departure a secret till every- 
thing is settled about baby. Send away the 
maid so that the neighbours should not 
know anything. | 

“If ever you start on pilgrimage we might 


meet again. I still believe I willfind you once 


again on the road, as I did before. Wealth 
has parted us, but poverty may unite us 
again,— Madhabi.”’ 

| Translated by Sita Devi 
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success has become a matter of recognition 
and admiration not only in Austria but 
also in widely different parts of the world. 

As an aftermath of the war, about a 
decade ago Vienna found itself faced with 
terrible difficulties—political chaos, - empty 
treasury, starving population witb all the 
corollaries of dirt, disease and distress. 
In the midst of such conditions on 
the 4th May, 1919 election took place 
and the Socialist Party secured 368,228 votes 
(5417 per cent) of the total and captured 
100 out of 165 seats in the municipality, 
and owas necessarily in power. Jakol 
Reuman was elected chairman. When they 
took up the administration of the municipality 
it had a deficit of 410 million kronen (Rs. 233 
million) due to curreney depreciation, 20 
million kronen (Rs, 11.5 million) for street- 
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ar undertakings, and 15 million kronen (Rs. 
35 million) for gas and electric works. ln 
he humanitarian institutes the famous Vienna 
pecialists, for lack of funds, could only 
ielplessly look on the miseries and sufferings 
f the sick public. There were mno less 
han 127,536 unemploved (Sept. 30, 1928, 53,409) 
nd the salaries of the municipal em- 
jloyees remained unpaid. S- cialists did 
heir duty in that state of affairs into which 
t pleased God to call them. 

The first and the foremost duty which 
levolved on the municipality was to introduce 
1 new fiscal policy to obtain financial stability. 


Breitner, the brilliant financier, was prompted x 


by the consideration that “it was imperative 
to tax every kind of luxury as far practi- 
eable, to ensure that at a time of dire wants 
of hundreds of thousands, the small number 
of the new rich leading a lite of luxury 
should at least be compelled to pay a tribute 
to the community.” He abolished the 
old system of indirect taxation, conceived of 
a new one, and the new law came into 


force in 1920. The steady and _ permanent ; 
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“Rathaus” or Municipal Building illuminated 
on Nov. 12, ’29 Republic Day 


recovery of the finances of the municipality 
since then has proved beyond doubt the 
soundness of the policy. The municipality 
was brought into a position not only to have 
a balanced budget but also to spend an 


enormous amount of money for 
fare. 
and collected by the municipality in 1928: 


social wel- 
The following were the taxes imposed 





“Rathaus” of Vienna 


A. Luxury taxes: 


1. Entertainment Tax 145 mill. Sch 
2 Tax on Restaurant 
meals and drinks pee a 
3. Beer Tax 1032: -4i i 
4. Motor Tax Te cee i 
5. Servant Tax i eee A 
6. Horse Tax 0045 ,, ; 
7. Dog Tax EOS, *, 
B. Miscellaneous taxes : 
1. Welfare Tax - 690 ,, s 
29 Concession Tax ip S i 
3, Hotel Tax 3°00 4 
4, Poster Tax 090, £ 
5. Advertisement Tax Ly = 
6. Auction Tax 025°. 4 
7. Registration Stamps 
and Police Rate COD x 
$. Fire Brigade Tax S005, fi 
~ 9. Water Power Tax SA ne k 
C. Land and House Taxes: 
1. Land Tax 048°, F: 
ə [ncrement Value Tax 650 5 
3. House-duty | SELOR A 
_ „Apart from this sum of 173,453,000 


schilling, the municipality receives certain shares 


of the taxes levied by the State, which 
amounted to 119,670,940 schilling in 1928. 
Considering all other sources of revenue, 
such as the public utility concerns like the 
street-cars, electric works, etc., the total for 
the year 1928 was 443,384,690 schilling. It 
must be pointed out here that the incidence 
of taxation in Vienna now is not very much 


higher than in 1913. In 1913, the provincial 
Ss ek oes aes T A RET aE SSE 


* One Austrian Schilling= Annas six and pice two. 


gt 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOCIALIST VIENNA 


and municipal taxes were 144 schilling per head 
of the population, whereas under the completely 
changed fiscal system at present in foree, 
the municipal tax amounted to 94°53 schill- 
ing, and if the municipal share of the federal 
taxes is taken into consideration it amounted 
to 15789 schilling. But the burden of 
taxation is much less than before, because 
as will be seen presently of the benefits 
that the population in general gets frum the 
“municipality. 

The greatest acheivement of the Socialist 
municipality, which has won the admiration 


of the world, lies in tbe fjeld . of 
social welfare—in the so-called “nation- 
building departments.” The pre-war 


humanitarian and welfare work was 
the alms-giving spirit of the haughty 
A change of spirit and reforms were 
immediately called for. Moreover, the 
misery of the post-war period, 60 per. cent- 
increase of mortality rate (100 per 
in case of children) made the welfare 


rich. 


work 


far more urgent than ever before and placed —- 


on the municipality a national responsibility 
and social necessity. The municipality 
rocognized its obligations, and set to work 
under the able guidance of Julius Tandler to 
attain a high ideal and perform a national 
duty. The subsequent story is remarkable, 





Municipal Child-welfare Office. Vienna. District 21 


Child-welfare as is well understood in 
modern medicine, starts with the unborn child. 
In the 34 municipal ante-natal clinic every 


needy woman is entitled to apply for advice 


and instruction. Vienna accepts and accepts 
rightly that an expectant mother has the first 
claim on the State to provide her assistance, if 


8 


done ins 


cent © 


57 


not on humanitarian ground, at least as a mother 


of the future citizen. She is kept under 
careful medical 
blood examination is done wit 


If the women, who apply in these centres, do not 


get an allowance from the insurance fund they | 


receive, following confinment, a sun of 10 sch. 
a week for four weeks from the 
municipality. The municipality also maintains 
a number of maternity homes and lying-in 
hospitals in different parts of the city. Fully 
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Children’s Reception Office. Vienna, District 9 


*/sths of all legitimate children, and le of all 
illegetimate children are born in the city 
maternity homes. The remaining births are 
also kept under observation. Registrars of birth 
keep the welfare centres. informed about the 
birth of a child who in turn send out health 
visitors that are in constant attendance 
by day or night, to render help in case of 
necessity, to look after the child. Thus, not a 
single child is born without offer of assistance 
from the municipality. Moreover, every 


mother, irrespective of financial status, gets a 


complete set of babies’ outfits after the birth 
of the child. In 1928, 11,808 packets were 
distributed, which means that 59°92 per cent of 
the babies born in Vienna during the year got 
the clothing outfit. In these centres lectures 
and demonstrations are regularly given about 
the rearing up of children and the like. 

To further the cause of child-welfare in 
a most systematic and efficient way the 
municipality in 1925 established a Children’s 
Reception Office. It functions with striking 
success. All children from babyhood to fourteen 
years requiring assistance are classified. The 
infants, children of pre-school age or school- 
going age, all are sent to different institutions 
where they 


supervision, and systematic | 
a view to 
combat the incidence of hereditary syphilis. 


stay until a suitable place iş 


T AAE ERANT Paget r ET 


8 


und for them. At the end of 1927, 14,892 
iildren were cared for, and a maintenance 
lowance of 45 schilling a month was paid 
y the municipality for such children. The 
itest addition to the children’s homes is the 
[apsburg Castle, which the municipality 
eguired in 1927, Sick children are placed in 
ursing homes or hospitals. There is a 
pecial hospital for children with venereal 
isease. If children cannot be placed with 
oster parents, they are admitted to the city 


rrphanages 
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children (15,000), 81.9 p.c. being free because 
of the poverty of parents. The municipality 
has seven Recreation Homes on the boundaries of 
Vienna and sends out children for holiday 
during the summer vacation. In 1928, 
26,495 children, that is to say. more than 
one-sixth of all Vienna school children, had 
holiday at the cost of the municipality. 
Thirty-one play-grounds, thirteen skating 
rinks and eighteen free baths further serve 
to advance the health of the children. 


In the sphere of adult welfare municipal 
poor 


relief of the plays the most important 





Hall in Hapsburg Castle “Wilhelminenberg,”. 
now a municipal children's home. 
Vienna, District 16 










Nursery in municipal dwellings “Quarinplatz.” 
Vienna, District 10 


The child-welfare work is further supple- 
mented by 125 nurseries and homes, where in 
1928, 11,975 children were accommodated, 
and 90 dining-rooms, where meals are 
served to more than one-tenth of all school 


A lesson in cleaning the teeth in an 
elementary school 


part. Indoor relief embraces 12,000 persons, 
who are accommodated in eleven homes. In 
these homes healthy old people are kept 
separate from mentally defectives, and their 
stay is made as pleasant and congenial as. 
possible. In asylums homeless persons and’ 
families get shelter and meals: for prescribed! 
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work. For servants out of employment the 
municipality has provided two homes of 210 
beds. Vienna as a “Diet” pays one-third of 
the contribution towards the cost of compas- 
Sionate allowance, which the unemployed 
receive after exhausting thirty weeks of unem- 
ployed pay. The care of the disabled ex-service 
men is the business of the Government. 

An entirely new institution has been created 
to supplement the ordinary public health 
service. In connection with schools eleven 
dental clinics were opened. In 1928, 21,866 
children were attended to. Systematic medical 
examination of all children is undertaken. 
The school physician with nurses visits the 
schools weekly and prescribe the necessary 
hygienic measures. During the first school 
year every child is subjected to thorough 
examination. If the parents consent, 
tuberculous and Wasserman tests are done 
(75 per cent). In 1928, 20,252 children were 
found to have good health, 48,531 medium 
and 20.296 bad health. The municipality sinee 
its new regime has started an intensive cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. Before the war 
there was hardly any machinery in existence 
to combat this “Vienna Disease.” ‘There are 
now nine centres with acentral office for allo- 
cating beds according to the urgency of the 
case. The municipality controls 2,000 beds, 
and since 1920 Steinhof has been converted 
into a tuberculous convalescent home. The 
newest innovation is to remove children. in 
danger of tuberculous infection to the care 
of a strange family. The results of these 
organized measures are reflected in the 33 p. C. 
reduction of the mortality rate. In 1913, there 
were thirty deaths for every 10,000 inhabitants 
whereas. in 1926 it was twenty. Side by side 
the municipality conducts a model hospital of 
1,000 beds, and is gradually taking charge of 
all the children’s hospitals. This wide expan- 
sion of work necessitated the establishment of 
a Nurses’ Training College, where 134 nurses 
are trained and the course extends over three 
years. The city health service js further 
supplemented by a home for the cripple, 
marriage advice bureau, venereal advice clinie, 
a bureau for the inebriates and welfare 
office for the mentally defectives. The total 
expenditure of the municipality in 1928 was 
82.7 million schilling, which is thrice as 
much as before the war, and about twenty per 
cent of the total income of the municipality. 


„As was expected, the Socialist Rathaus 
paid special attention to education and its 
reform. The chief innovation consisted in 


reforming the curriculum. Attention is now 
concentrated on drawing out child’s individual- 
ity. Practical instruction has supplanted 
theoretical teaching. Children are taken out 
for walks, excursions, ete., and the variety of 
things they see are made subject of instruc- 
tion. The curriculum prescribes the object 
for the first five years, but the method of 
attaining it is left to the teacher. The old 
system by which eleven p. c. of the children 
had to repeat school years had been abolished. 
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Children’s Gymnasium in Waldmiillerpark, 
Vienna, District 10 


This evil has been overcome by placing 
Slow-learning children in special classes 
under a particularly efficient teacher. On 
the ı ther hand, gifted children are 
given special facilities to develop their 
talents. Co-operation of parents was 
obtained by forming parents associations, 
which discuss all questions of educational 
reform. In 1926-27, 8649 parents were 


active in 460 associations during the school- 
year 1924-25, school communities were formed 
with a view to stimulate a sense of responsi- 
bility among children by self-government. 
The care of school-libraries, co-operation in 
maintaining order, arrangement of entertain- 
ments, settlement of questions of discipline 
and many other activities are covered by these 
communities. Vocational schools play an 
important part in Vienna. To correct the 
one-sided nature of apprenticeship, instruction 
is given in all trades. Each of the eighty trade- 
schools has its own well-equiped workshop, 
and instruction is free, and all the requisites 
are supplied gratis. The large central conti- 
nuation school with thirty-two branchesdevoted 
to metal and allied industry has _tacilities 
for 14,000 students. In 1924-25, the munici- 
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Municipal House, Vienna XIX. 


pality established a second 
one with eighteen branches, 
devoted mostly to wood- 


working trade with accommo- 


dation for 5,00 students. 
The jewellery trade school is 
housed in a third building, 
and watch-making trade in 
a fourth one. In 1928, the 


municipality laid out an area 
of 70,000 square metres for 
a gardening school. The ever- 
growing demand for an 
efficient staff is met by 
founding a teacher’s training 
centre with sixty lecturers, 
and 3,400 students. An Ex- 
perimental Institute of Psycho- 
logy for the study of the 
child mind was also created. 
The entire educational system 
is managed by the City and 
Continuation School Boards. 
In 1928, the municipality 


spent 736 million schilling. The cost per 
student amounted to 525 schilling, that is, 


twice as much as in 1913. 

The most widely known, and the most impor- 
tant scheme that the Socialists carried out was the 
Municipal Housing Scheme, whichhas provided 
homes for millions of homeless people. The 
opposition of the State, which was dominated 
by landlord classes made it impossible for 
the municipality to take advantage of the 


Municipal House, Vienna XII. 


modest provisions of the Land 


Acquisition Acts. They had 
to fight against heavy odds. 


Still, the municipality was 
able during 1923-27 to acquire 
16,340,000 square metres of 
land within the city area at 
a cost of 287 million schilling. 
At the end of 1927, the 
municipality owned 2651 
per cent of the total area 
of Vienna, and 36°78 per cent 
if the streets and water-works 
are included. In 1924, the 
municipality launched the 
programme of constructing 
25.000 flats in five years’ time 
but by the end of the fourth 
year all the flats were 
completed, so that a supple- 
mentary programme of f,000 
more flats was undertaken. In 
1927 a third programme 





“Fiichsenfelde.” 


for 30,000 flats was started and is to 
be completed by 1982. During the 
five years between 1923 and 1927 a sum of 
390 million schilling was spent for this 
purpose. The municipality now owns lol 
tenement houses, which are quite tastefully 
designed, and give a new architectural beauty 
to the city. Tney contain 26,7 8 flats, and 
the thirty-five garden-houses 3,810. The chief 
aim and object, which was constantly kept in 
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mind, was to construct houses, 
which will be both convenient 
and healthy, and at the same 
time cheap. It is an astonish- 
ing fact that of every thousand 


flats in Vienna before the 
War, 953 had no water 
supply, and 921 no water- 


closet, but these conveniences 
exist in all the houses, built 


by the municipality. For the 
present small flats, twenty 
Square metres, forty square 
metres and forty-eight square 


metres, and a height of 2'8 
metres, are being built. Almost 
all the blocks have shower, 
and washing baths. The rent 
varies from eight to thirty 
“schilling a month, and is 
fixed in accordance with 
maintenance charges, and 
does not correspond to the 
construction cost. The rent, 


it will be remembered, is one-eighth 
of the pre-war value of similar but 
inferior dwellings. 

It is no wonder that thousands of people 
from every nook and corner of the world, 
with no political prejudice or sentimental 


bias, are impressed by the magnificent and 


Garden-house, Vienna XI. 





“Siedliing Weissenbick Strasse.” 


confidently predicted, into a model city—a 
city whose example will possibly be emulated 
by many’ others. The municipality with 
its earnest determination, and spirit of organized 
reform, has developed into “the real community, 
embracing everybody, who dwells within its 
walls and is following the progress of the 





Garden suburb houses. Vienna, District 21 


splendid achievement. of the Socialist 
municipality of Vienna, and are coming 
here to study the measures and the 


methods, which they applied to make the old 
metropolis, whose decline and fall was 


A corner of the garden suburb, “Freihof.” 
Vienna, District 21 


individual from the cradle to the grave,” 
and it has not only raised its own prestige 
but the prestige of Socialistie principles also for 
which it stands. Many sceptics have been today 
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real converts, and areto be found in their folds. advantage of its inhabitants and to the honour™ 
They are convinced that “the New Vienna of Socialism. ”™ 


will continue in the path of pragress, to the E EA 

I. DieSozial Demokratische Gemeinde Verwaltung 
in Wien—von R Danneberg. pp. 11 _ 63. j 
Zehn Jahre Nachfalgerstaten von Federn. 
Die Tuberculose Fürsargeder Geeinde Wien. 
Die Wohnungspolitik der Gemeinde. Wien. 
Schulza nkliniken der Gemeinde Wien. 
Die Kinđergärten der Gemeinde Wien. 





* I express my sincere thanks to numerous 
officials, and friends for, the courtesy, shown and 
opportunity given to visit many institutions, for 
supplying me literature. and for permitting me, to 
publish the copyright pictures. All the illustrations 
to this article except two of the “Rathaus.” are Die Wohnhousanlage der Gemeinde Wien. 
paianed by the courtesy of the Vienna Die Kinderübernahmstelle der Gemeinde Wien. 
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of Verlagsanstalt “Grapha.” Vienna, while that of the ike ec deg: Wono- DERNEWESSHE. 
Rathaus” at night was taken by myself. 10. Statistisches Taschenbuch für Wien, 1928. 
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The Vienna Puppet Play 


The work of Richard Teschner Ñ 
By OLIVER GOSSMAN x 


HE art of the puppet play, long a suppress his robust vulgarity. But the secret 
tradition in the East, is also one of of the lure is the same. 
the most venerable entertainments of Richard Teschner—who was born in 
the West. In England it is still to be met Carlsbad, studied first ın Prague, the Golden 
XM with in the streets in the form of Punch and City, and is now settled in Vienna—is an 
Judy, though nowadays very rarely. From artist in many media and a master of most 
the big-stick business of Mr. -Punch it is of crafts. Draughtsman, painter and etcher as 
course a far ery to the. delicate patterns of a matter of course, he is in addition wood- 
the Teschner silent theatre in Vienna. Punch carver and sculptor. He is a designer of 
talks, he talks a great deal: he cannot wall-papers, carpets, Gobelin tapestries. When 


THE LEGEND OF THE VIRGIN 





Mary and Joseph with infant Christ 


" THE VIENNA PUPPET PLAY 
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The Adoration of the Magi 


in a leisure hour he has a mind to play the own making, and as often as not airs of 
lute, he plays a very beautiful instrament his own devising. 
partly of his own design and wholly of his Naturally, he had not long set out’ to- 
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Tur Dragon LEGEND 


The Princess cast into a trance is guardel by a Dragon 


The Chinese Mandarin representing law and tradition read out to the Dragon a 
proclamation. But in vain, 





THE VIENNA PUPPET PLAY 


The Japanese Samurai representing the power of the sword is overthrown 


and devoured ‘by the monster. 


. a’ - ` . sc Zz ri > 2, _* ` z 
The Dragon is finally ‘subdued ‘andthe Princess*liberated-by-the Buddha—the 
serene power of the spirit. : 


explore the technique of the miniature stage 
before he had given to the dolls everything 
a creator so well-equipped could give them, 


9 


He gave them not only their dramatic lives 
and appropriate worlds to live in, he gave 
them also a dignity that is unique among 
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their kind. In his theatre he is his own 
dress-maker, electrician, carpenter, dramatist 
and (with the help of two mysterious assis- 
tants) his own manipulator. In his inner 
studio one of the most conspicuous objects 
is an electrically driven turning-lathe. With 
the most modern of means, by the aid of the 
latest technical devices, this artist creates 
creatures of immemorial imagination, a multi- 
tude of fastidious little people, some out of 
ancient legend, some vow taking the light for 
the first time. 

Teschner’s puppets are not worked by 
wires from above but are set on sticks, on 
Javanese principle. This puts backbone into 
them, one might say, and gives them that 
fragile dignity which is mostly lacking in 
their less fortunate brethren, the poor 
Danglers. The arms too are moved from 
below by fine guiding rods, and the head 
by a device as simple. With this limited 
mechanism their- maker proceeds to the work 
of enchantment. . 


You sit in a dark room, watching, from 
what seems an interstellar distance, the lights 
and movements of a remote world wholly 
absorbed in itself. It is indeed a form of 
star-gazing. The attraction is curious - and 
insistent. The technical limitations alone 
contribute subtly to-the effect of suspense. 
The naïveté of the figures and (when they 
are not moved to fantastic activity) the 
hesitation of their spell-bound steps touch a 
tragic chord. The magic of this art lies in 
this when sculpture has immortalized life in 
figures of wood, or wax, or alabaster, the 
manipulator takes over the creatures of the 
sculptor and imparts to them again the beauty 
of a brief and haunting mortality. 

And in this delicate interaction between 
ephemeral and more permanent things there 
is the nimbus of the eternal. One of 
Teschner’s finest creations is a legend of the 
Buddha. In the first picture one sees how 


the Princess, cast into an earthly trance, is - 

? By means of this | 
monster Teschner imparts to the mystic theme. . 
that element of rollicking fun which is =- 


guarded by a dragon. 


present. in many Chinese and - Japanese 
drawings. - How the Dragon ~eontrives to 
move so many parts of itself, including its 
nostrils, is the artist’s secret. So, too, is the 
rapt beauty of the Princess. Tho Chinese 
Mandarin, representing law and tradition, 
reads a lengthy proclamation embodying all 
the best reasons for the release of the 
Princess. But in vain. The Dragon, snapping 


the life in them all lives on. 
Teschner, for all I know, has his hands in his 


at him playfully, for the most part only 
yawns. Teschner then introduces the power 
of the sword in the person of a Japanese 


Samurai; who is nevertheless overthrown and — 


devoured by the monster. The Dragon is 
finally subdued and cast into limbo, and the 
Princess liberated from her trance, by the 
Buddha, representing the serene power of 
the spirit. The tall figure of the Buddha 
first enters behind a fine gauze screen, as 
approaching in the spirit, and only at the 
last moment emerges into the full light of 
the stage. This is an example of the technical 
resources by which Teschner conveys finer 
significances. 


Our word “marionette”? is derived from the 


little dolls made in old France to represent 
the Virgin Mary at certain church festivals. 
It is therefore appropriate that Teschner’s 
favourite Christmas play is “The Mother,” 
the legend of the birth of Jesus. The chivalry 
of Joseph in this play is a moving experience. 

The halos are the extreme of cunning ; 
being of fine gold wire they do not appear 
fixed, but catch and lose the light and are 
therefore living. The gesture with which 
Joseph (a spare linden-wood. figure seventeen 
inches tall) takes the cloak from his shoulders 
and spreads it on the ground to make a 
resting-place for the Virgin is perfection in 
this strange art, Three shepherds then form 
a group on one side, =the Magi, or Three 
Kings form’a group on the other side. Each 
of the Magi in turn kneels, and, with his 
extraordinarily deft little hands, deposits his 
precious casket (the size of a thimble) at the 
feet of the Virgin. The two groups are now 
balanced, supporting the central group of the 
Holy Family. By a device in the floor of 
the stage, each figure is fixed as it takes up 
its appointed position. So subtle a magician 
is at. work, nevertheless, that they continue 
quick with life so long as one of their number 
is in movement. Nay, even beyond that. 
When the last figure is stationary in his 
notch and there is no movement on the stage, 
When Richard 


pockets, you see the impossible, you see 
what in reality you do not see—a tableau 
vivant. 


It is remarkable enough when, as in 
tableau vivant, living players contrive to look 
like statues. When statuettes succeed in 
looking like living people contriving to look 
like statues, you have passed the threshold 
of the magical. 


iaw 
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Tins the illusion is so complete, you can 
t ltrusted with the full” knowledge. of all 
P | mechanism that- ` goes to’ the making of 


For you can be trusted to forget that 


eas as soon as the first slender 
of life animates the dark stage. 


ray 


4 
you. return bi daylight and open the 
cupboard in‘ which’ thé puppets hang: in rows, 
you are ready to believe that.theix natural 
state, in the hours between one_ performance 


and another, is one. of ecstatic contemplation. 
Indeed, if Soop es 
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I 


N the- pasa part of ‘this article. iia 
in The Modérn Review. for -September 
1930, the history of the enlistment policy 

followed by thè. Army authorities in’ India 


was traced down to the year 1914. We come- 


now to the third decisive . period of the 


Punjabization of the army—the period, that: 


is to ‘say’ centring about 1922, when not only the 


class composition of the Indian arwy but also. 


its whole organization came to be thoroughly 
overhauled and in ‘some. tespects 


recast. ee eur particular point ‘of view 
_ the period > marked by- the rise of the 
Punjabi Musalman as the most. numerous 


single class in the army, by the ‘passing -of the 


Sikhs from the first ‘tothe third place in it, by. 
‘the closing of its ranks to the trans Frontier 
and by-the . 


>Pathan and the U. P., Brahman; 
abolition of the remaining Madrasi regiments 
of the Indian infantry. After : this period 
recruitment also ceased of some. minor classes 
dike. the Baluchis, Mers and Merats who’ were 
represented 
during the war, and:it was also after 
period that the half-hearted war-time experi- 
ment of tapping new sources altogefher came 
to an-end. 

As the reorganization | of 1922 was based 


_ on war éxperience, it might, not unnaturally, 


be inferted that the post-war .reshuffling of 
the class compositio of the army was in some 


way or other related to the war effort of the _- 
fighting 


different parts of India and to the - 
quality which the troops belonging to the 
various. classes displayed durirg the war. 
Such a conclusion is indeed. hinted at, though 
“not explicitly stated in the first volume- of 


completely - 


in the army” both’ before and - 
this, 


1914-18; Vol. I 


the Sima ee “Yet ‘there son be none 


which was more fallacious. 


The first . thing that comes out of a close 


cs comparison ‘of the percentages of the various 


classes |© in the’ war-time army with the 
percentages of. the same classes in -the 
reorganized army is -their inexplicable 


discrepancy. Proportions which had‘remained 
at an almost stationary level for the last thirty 
years suddenly become; altered. There is of 
course no revolutionary. or cataclysmic break 
none having - occurred since the mass 
condemnation of a whole region and class 
‘was brought -about by the Mutiny}—but 
the minor’ modifications, the final touches, the 


group reshufflings, are so interesting, In some 


and, on the whole, one 
might. almost, say, so “teleological, 2? that 
there. seems. to be ample ‘justification for 
regarding them as the- product of deliberate 
intention.: It |i > necessary: therefore to 
ascertain first of all whether the. changes 
are based in any way upon the contribution 
in men made by _ the: . different regions of 


cases so unexpected, 


‘India during the war. . ~ 


In the two following. fables: are , shown 
respectively : (I) the approximate proportion 
‘of soldiers: from. the different parts of India 
and of some selécted. classes actually serving 


a the Army in 1914, - 1918, 1919 and 1930 ; 


* “Sition ‘Report, Vol: T, p. 97. 

+ The phrase “mass condemnation” is Rees mine. 
i is used by General Moberly, the official historian 
of the Mesopotamia Campaign in describing the effect 
of the Mutiny on the - class composition of the 
Indian Army. See The Official History of the 
Great Pet bas ern in Mesvpolamia, 


” 
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and (ID the number of combatant recruits een and classes- during the four years 
» (with percentages) furnished .by.the same of war 
Table I--Showing the propor tion of soldiers from thé differ ent parts of. India and of 
. some selected classes actually serving in the Indian Army on the ist January 
of 1914, 1918, 1919 and 1930 respectively. The figures are mainly based 
on the proportions in the Indian Infantry. 


| 1914. l 1918 1919 1930 
I, Punjab, the N-W. F. P. and 4 
Kashmir E TEE pe. 465 p. c. 46 p 585 p. C. 
Sikhs 192 -174 T ‘a 13°48 
Punjabi Musalmans ~ ili a 124 226 
Pathans G2 542 . ha -6 35 
IJ. Nepal, Kamaon, Garhwal 15 p. c 189 p. e 14'8 p. e. 22 p. C 
Gurkhas BI 166 ` 122° 164 

Ill. Upper India (excluding I & TI) 22 p. ©. 227 p. c. 25D p. ¢. ll p.c. 
U P. Rajputs l 64 T0 e28 TT 7255 
Hindustani Musalmans ` 4 | "> 5B 42 4'45 nil. 
Brahmans I8 L865 2°5 real, 

IV. South India 16 p. c. AES p. o -12 p. c 55 p. Ce 
Mahrattas © 4°9 3°85 37 530 
Madrasi Musalmans 35 : DIL ss 2'13 nit, 
Tamils 25 : 1'67 > nil, 

© V. Barma and Burmans - el, negligible. Lpg 3 pP. C 


r S N 


Table II—Showing the actual number (with percentages in parenthesis) of fghtini men 
recruited up to the end of November 1918 from. the atfferent parts of India and 
PONES certain selerted classes. Based on the firjurès given in India’s Con- 
tribution to the Great War published by- the authority of 
the Government of India. 


Region and Class Total No. of re- , Total No. of re- Proportion for: 

pŠ Ea a cruits from region ornits from class 1930 
J. Punjab, the N.-W. F. P., Kashmir 383,630 (51°9) — 5N'5 
Sikhs ae 88,925 (12° D 13°58 
Punjabi Musalmans 3 136,126 (184) 276 
Pathans ~ as a 27,857 ( 378) 6 35 
IL. Nepal, Kumaon, Garhwal 66,007 ( 8'9} > — 22 
-Gurkhas ; i 55,589 ( T55) . 164 
Il. Upper India (excluding I & ID 182,512 (24°8) om lL 
U. P. Rajputs 49.086 ( 665) 2 50 
Hindustani: Musalmans a i 36.303 ( 49) nil. 
Brabmans . i a ne Te 20,882 ( 2°75) nil, 
IV. South India 7 99.495 (125) ~— 55 
Mahrattas 24.304. < 33) 583 
Madrasi Musalmans 6.452 ( 087) nil. 
i Tamils , 16,3 0 ( 217) nil. 

ooo V. Burma and Burmans `` - - 14,094 ( 19) — 8 


There are two things to be noted is The first thing that strikes the eye in’. 
. connection with these figures: first, the scrutinizing the war effort of India is the part. 
. relation of the pre-war figure to the wat effort,: taken in it by the Punjab. ° Of. the - total 
. and secondly, the relation . between -the war number of recruits furnished during the war 
' effort and the final representation on the about one-half was obtained from this single 
- post-war army. We shall take both these province, only the other half being supplied . 
. heads separately. by the rest of India. ‘nis in itself was from: 
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one point of view a great and - abiding 
achievement. But-from another, it was neither 
exceptional nor surprising. As Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer puts it: 

On the outbreak of the war, one-half of the 
Indian army was drawn from the Punjab, over one- 
sixth from the frontier and trans-border Pathans and 
the gallant. Gurkhas of our Nepal ally, and less 
than one-third from the remaining Indian races. 

It was therefore natural that when the demand 
for man-power became urgent, the military 
authorities should look primarily to the Punjab.* 

It was the Punjab, therefore, which 
Khroughout the war felt the forse of the 
recruit campaign at- its intensest. Here the 
whole military and the civil machinery of 
the Government was mobilized for purposes 
of recruitment as nowhere else in India, 
*ducements offered to recruits and recruiters 

, fere very liberal, if not actually extravagant. 
ne of the most effective of these was the 
offer of land to soldiers who would serve 
with distinction in the war. At its very 
outbreak Sir Michael O'Dwyer put at the 

snosal of the Commander-in-Chief “180,000 

res of valuable canal-irrigated land for 

lotment to Indian officers and men who 

d served with special distinction in the 


eld,” and also “set aside 15,000 acres for 
eward-grants to. those who gave most 
ffective help in raising recruits.” 


“would appeal to the 
such as Indian titles of 


ewards such as 
Oriental mind, 


honour from ‘Raja’ and ‘Nawab’ down to 
‘Rai Sahib’ and ‘Khan- Sahib’,” nams, khelats 
and presents - were lavishly. distributed. 


Remission of land revenue “exceeding £100,000” 


in value was given, and in the revenue 
re-assessment which was going on in the 
Punjab at the time “favourable consideration 
was given to the war-services of the rural 
population.” “By such measures it was 
brought home to the people that Government 
would reward loval service with honour and 
material benefits.” f 
In addition to all this, the indefatigable 
Eoo himself went abòut the 
eountry, as he himself says : 
“Checking the crazy ones, 
- Coaxing on-aisy ones 
- Lifting the lazy ones on— 


. —with moral ’snasion !’§ 
z 


A strong silent man himself, he even 
attempted speech-mak-ng:° Addressing the 

* Sir Michael O’Dwyer—Jndia us 1l Knew It 
(19 5), p. 21 


- Thid., 3 222-225, 
§ Ilbid., p. 224.- 


Punjab War Conference on May 4, 1918 he 
Said : 

The brunt of any . invasion [he was referring 
to a possible German invasion of India] must fall 
on the Punjab, and he asked his hearers to recall 
what they. had heard of former invasions, of the 
Ravi running with blood and choked with corpses ”™* 


He referred also to the atrocities in 
Belvium and the fate which the Kaiser, long 
before the war, had outlined for India. The 
audience was duly impressed by this. But 
as action rather than speech- making was the 
strongest point of Sir Michael.O’Dwyer, it is 
quite probable that even more than the fate 
that the Kaiser had in store for them, the fate 
which Sir Michael would mete out to them 
impressed his listeners with a more chastened 
sense of whatthey were to do at this juncture. 

-The result was the recruiting figures for 
the Punjab in 1917 and 1918 In his. 
complacent reminiscences Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer refers triumphantly to the judgment 
in the O’Dwyer vs. Sankaran Nair case as 
a vindication of his recruiting policy.f But 
neither the decision of Mr. Justice McCurdy 
nor the evasive conclusions of the Hunter 
Committee § can alter the fact that during 
the war the Punjab was subjected to a kind 
of dragooning unparallelled in the history 
of voluntary recruiting. Whoever might. 
have been technically and legally responsible 
for this, there can be no doubt that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer was the moving spirit. 
behind the relentless pressure of the recruit- 
ing machinery. He was for the voluntary 
system if that would bring im the number 


of men he wanted (2,000,000 for 1918: ; for 
conscription if it. would not. “The contin- 
gency of the failure: of the voluntary 


system in certain areas, 7 he reminded the 
Punjab Conference, “was there and it would 
be cowardice not to face it.”** It would be 
hardly an injustice to Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
to add that he did not mean to be guilty of 
that cowardice. Î 


ee mea e a $ 


* -The Statesman, May 5. 1918. 

+ ODwyer—/nuia as I Knew Itp. 358, 

$ Report of the Commitee on the Punjab 
Disturbances, (Cmd. 681, ei para, z1, p. 62. 

The Statesman, May 5, 191 

ty Contrast these blusterinvs of Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer with the following clear declarauon 
of Sir George Roos-Keppel, the Chiet Commissioner 
of th- N-W. F. P.. beture a durbar at Peshawar: 
“Que thing should be made clear, namely that there 
is no suggestion of employing compulsion or 
coercion in order to obtain recruits: euiistment 1s 
as’ before, entirely -voluntary, and no other 
inducement should be required by any one who 
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: it os 
The surprising fact in connection with 
the Punjab. recruitment therefore-is not the 
high, but the steady proportion of the 
number of men supplied by it in relation to the 
rest of India. 
Michael O’Dwyer’s administration. could 
waise the ratio of the Punjab contingent 
‘to a figure higher than that of the pre-war 
standard. On the contrary, as the demand 
for men grew more and more pressing 
and the recruiting campaign intensified 
‘Panjab showed signs of over-recruitment, 
and the proportion of. the contingents from 
other areas went up. The Punjab and the 
northern areas which had a proportion of 
47 p. c. in 1914, came, down to 465 p.e. 
‘in 1918 and to 46 p. c. in 1919. During the 
‘same period the figure. for Upper India 
proper which stood at 22 p. c. in 1914° rose 
to 22.7 in 1918 and 255 in 1919. The- fall 
in the Punjab recruitment was, however, 
not material and perhaps should not be taken 
into account. But even at that, to the end 
of the war, Punjab remained at a mean of 


46.5 p. @, at the figure, that is to say, at which 
it has stood almost without any break- from | 


the days of the Mutiny. 

The recruiting figures of all the indivi- 
dual classes too show similar minor variations 
combined with fundamental constancy. The 
proportions of the Sikhs ahd Gurkhas which 
stood at 19 p. a and 13.1 p.c. at the 
opening .of the war fell to 154 and 
12.2 on Ist January, 1919. The figures 
for the Punjabi Musalmans and U-P. 
Rajputs which ‘stood 
in 1914 rose during the same period. to 
12.4 and 7.7. For the case of the other classes 
the reader can make his 
from ‘the figures given in the tables. The 
decline in the ‘proportion of the Sikhs jis: 
perhaps more remarkable than the other 
variations, but otherwise, what strikes 
the observer most 
their (fluctuations, but their 
coincidence with the figures for pre-war days.. 





valued his own good name and the’ appreciation of 
Government.” (North-West Frontier Province and 


the War compiled: by Lt.-Col: eane, 
pp. 19-20). 
On the whole .question of the war effort - 


of the Punjab and the recruiting methods of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s administration see : Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer—India. as I Knew It, pp. 16-23 and 
_ pp. 308. 7%: Report of the Commissioners appointed 

by: the Punjab Sub-Committee of the Indian National 
‘Congress ;- The Punjab and the ae ; and the 
Hunter Repor te 


: can -most profitably go 


Not all the efforts of Sir. 


at 11.1 and 64 p. e 


own comparisons 


in these figures is not 
remarkable. 


‘machinery ` of 


is perhaps the stage at which we 
-into the question 
whether the size of the contingents furnished 
by the: different provinces of India, during 
the war furnishes a basis for estimating their 
true military potentialities, ‘and whether, 
as the Simon Commission states, the 
previous restrictions .on the recruitment of 
certain classes were sufficiently raised during 
the period to permit of a correct estimate of 
the military capacity of these classes* In 
order to arrive at a definite conclusion 
on these points we shall have-to examine at 
some detail the character of the effort which’ 
was required of India-and which. she in the 


| This 


- end actually made: 


Though during the war the strength of 
the Indian Army rose from 155,423 on Ist 
August, 1914 to 573,484 on Lith November} 
1918,-and though during the same period India’ 
raised 826,855 combatant ` recruits; ‘thus 
giving an average of about 200,000 for one 
year in the place of the 30,000 or so required 
before the war, ‘there were factors presen 
both on the people’s and the Government’ 
side which. make the war-time figures o 
recruiting a very unreliable index of th 
military potentialities of India. - Of these tw 
aspects of the question we shall only deal: 
with the British side here, and leave the Indian, 
side for later treatment. ‘But generally speaking. 
it may shortly be said of both. of them that 
neither the one nor the other seem to our 
mind to justify any pessimistic anticipations 
with regard to India’s military capacity. ~ 

At no stage. of the.Great War was. any 
attempt made to mobilize the whole man- 
power ‘resources of India as had been done 
in Great Britain or even partially in the 
Dominions. There was, of course, a good. 
deal. of vague talk in uninformed circles both. 
in England and India about the unlimited 
man-power of the country. But the. 
military and the civil authorities, upon whom’ 
would have fallen the task of devising 
practical means. of utilizing it, knew- very 
well that everything in ‘the previous history 
of the Indian army made such an exceptional 
undertaking impracticable, if not . absolutely 
impossible of achievement: _In the ‘first place, 
the enlistment policy pursued consistently for: 
the last fifty .years which had .borne 
its logical fruit; made the chances of success 
of a levee -enù masse absolutely negligible. 
Secondly, which was ‘more serious, the 
recruitment, ` organization 


* Simon Report, Vol. I, pe. QZ.. 









aud training a3 evolved. in the. atmosphere 
of economy. and security favoured by the 
Anglo~Russian - Convention of 1907 and 
dorsed by the Nicholson Committee of 
912, would have proved utterly inadéquate 
Fto cope with any such contingency. - 

» It should be borne in mind that before the 


war the Indian army was neither organized 
"nor trained and ‘equipped for a modern 
war on a great scale. The Nicholson 


Committee had limited the military obligations 
of India to the maintenance.of internal security 
‘within her own borders, whatever that may 
mean, and to her own defence against local 
aggression and, -if necessary, against an 
“attack on the Indian Empire by`a great 
power until reinforcements ..can come from 
Home,” and had specifically. absolved her 
from any responsibility for C0- -operation in 
Imperial defence. 


“She is not called upon,” it laid down, “to 


maintain: troops for the specific purpose of placing 


them, at the disposal of the-Home -Government for 
wars outside the Indian sphere, although—as has 
happened in the past—she may. lend- such troops 
if they are otherwise available. ”™ 


In spite of this dictum, however, the 


General: ‘Staffs of both the countries initiated 
informal interchanges of view witi regard 
to imperial co-operation.. -without the 
knowledge of the higher civil authorities. 
“These informal talks had just given rise to an 
official correspondence when-the -war broke out. 

Its outbreak found the’ Indian Army 
utterly unprepared.- Not only was the 
equipment and -traiting deficient but the 
„arrangements for expanding the army were 
“practically ‘non-existent, and such of them 
as existed proved. miserably inadequate even 
for the limited. purpose of reinforcing the 
expeditionary forces which ‘had been sent 
out.§ In these circumstances the improvisation 
of.a large army in India, like the Kitchener 
Army in Great Britain, was unthinkable. 

The military authorities in India therefore 
confined themselves throughout. to traditional 
and prosaic lines of action. In the first two 
-years of the war no exceptional demands 
“were made upon India. But as the drain of the 


war’ grew in volume it was found-that the. 


pre-war recruiting methods and machinery could 


wr 


* Report of the Army in India Committee, 1912, 
+ Moberly—The Mesopotamia Campaign, 1914-18. 
rol. I, p. 64. 
r $ See the severe strictures of the ae atl 
ommission in the Wesopotamia Commission Report 
p. 39-42 : ane the bitter ‘complaints of £ General 
illcocks in his “With the Indians in France.” 
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not cope with the situation, and accordingly: 
early in 1917 the Army Department of the- 
Govt. of India discarded the “class” system. 
and adopted the “territorial” system in its. 
place. This change which in the ĉase of 
the Punjab. was made in the Aimy Dept. 
letter No. 8289 dated- Match 5, 1917, was 
immediatety followed’ by the creation of 
the Central Recruiting Board in May. Under 
the new system strenuous efforts were made. 
fo raise aS many men as was_ possible 
but on the already -familiar lines and from. 
the traditional areas: of recruitment. 
It was only the opening of the great German 


offensive of March 1918 which for a moment 


roused the Imperial and Indian authorities- 
to a transient paroxysm of what looked like 
spectacular action. Mr. Lloyd George sent a. 
highly coloured cable to the Viceroy, who 
replied in the same vein, and for a few days,. 
as. The Statesman at the time put it, “people 
naturally anticipated that some of the millions 
of India would be called to arms, that every 
able-bodied European would be taken to 
officer these massés, aud that a  corisiderable 
part of the available food-supplies would be 
commandeered for transmission to the Allied 
countries. Hven in Bengal conscription was. 
earnestly debated.”* But every well-informed 
person knew that nothing of the kind was. 
going to take place. Zhe Times deprecated. 
the suggestion that India could raise.a large 
body of Soldiers, and The Statesman poob- - 
poohedit.t The latter laid the blame for the anti- 
climax sadi followed on the ignorance and 
the misguided cabling activities of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The War Conference which was- 
summoned at Delhi on April .27,.1918 to 
devise méans to meet the appeal of the Prime 
Minister came to - extremely humdrum . con- 
clusions. . It resolved that it was not. 
necessary to resort to conscription, and in 


the press communique which was “issued, it 
was stated that- i 
The- actual - oumber of recruits whieh it is 


proposed to raise in the -present year is half a. 
million men, and provisional allotment showing 
the quota, which it is hoped to reeruit from each 
province “is determined. on. the basis of past 
experience and local conditions.$ (Italics ours). 


Certain exception to this policy was, 


however, imposed upon the authorities by 
sheer necessity. It . was soon found that 
intensive recruitment ` Was . depleting the 


* The Statesman: April 30, 1918. : 

The Times, 8, 1918 : The Slates man. 
April 30, 1918. N 
$ The Statesman, May 13, 1918. . oo 
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so-called fighting races, and the Government 
was compelled to tap new sources of supply. 
But the training of these classes which would 
have been a matter of time and strenuous effort 
‘even in peace time was absolutely impossible 
durmg a war, and we are not surprised 
to- find that in the end these hurried 
improvisations were not taken seriously.* 

We can now give our attention to the 
statisties which illustrate the relation of 
the war-effort with the post-war representa- 
tion.of the different classes in the Indian 


Army. The Punjab contingent which stood ` 


at 47 and 46 p.c. respectively in 1914 and 
19:9 rosé to 585 in the reorganized army ; 
the ` hill-tracts whose proportion stood at 
{48 p.c. in 1919 rose to 22 p.c.; Northern 


India excepting the Punjab etc. which stood at 


22 p:c. at the outbreak of the war and rose 
to 25°5 p.e: during the war, went downto 
11 p.c. ; South India, which furnished 12 p.c. 
at the close of the war, has now only 5'5 p.c. 
These broad figures are illuminating enough in 
themselves. But the figures for certain classes 
‘are more illuminating still. The Sikhs whose 
proportion stood at about 19 p.c. in 1914 
and who furnished 88,925 combatants 
during the war, now. have a proportion of 
13.58 p.e. The U. P. Rajputs „whose 
proportion stood at T7 p.c and ~ who 
furnished 49,086 combatants to the army, 
bave now -a proportion of 2°55. The 
Hindustani Musalmans, the U. P. Brahmans 
„and Tamils whose proportions stood at 4:45, 2°5 
and 107° respectively in 1919 and who 
furnished 36353 (more than half of that of 
the Gurkhas), 20,382, and 16,390 respectively 
during the war, are no longer enlisted in 
the Indian infantry. Further comparisons are 
Unnecessary. 


M 


All these facts seém to lead to the rather 
depressing conclusion that the war, during 
which so much was 
and new earth. for India, was only an 
irrelevant épisode in her long and monotonous 
servitude.. As. long as 4t ` continued, the 
military authorities took from India whatever 


* Qn the question of the utilization of the 
human resourées of India during the war see 
particulary India’s Contribution to the Great War 
sublished by the authority of the Government of 
India Moberly: The Mesopotamia, Campaign 1914-18, 

1, On- Merewether and Smith The 
bolan Corps in France, pp 486-489 ; 
handbooks issued by the various 
. Authorities: regarding’ their wat-efforts ` 


‘Provincial - 


_ States that - generally speaking 


‘self-respect. In 


heard of a new heaven. 


twenty years. 
and the - 





1919-36 pp. 62-63, p. 92. 


“ 


it was profitable and possible for them t 
take, but even then made no radical altexation 
in the traditional lines of policy, and when i 
was over, they completely forgot what they hg 
taken. It might well be, as the report ofthe Est 
Committee hints. that the post-war reshufil 
of the class composition of the army hac 
something todo with the recruiting po-sibiliti’ 
of certain classes. But the same rept 
“recruitment 
since the war has not ssown signs of falling 

off, in spite of- the abnormal numbers 

recruited ‘during the war,’ and- also hints 

that some pre-conceived plans existed in 

this matter.* And there can be no doubt that 
that’ was in fact the case. : na 

‘It remains only to see whether the fighting 
quality of the troops raised during the war 
had anything to do with the changes. 

Now; thereis nothing in the world more. 
difficult to speak about, or easier to underrate ` 
than the fighting ' quality of an alien people. 
All decent men exhibit a healthy scepticism, 
with regard to the valour of the foreigner. 
It is, so to say. only the other side of one’s own 
the years immediately,’ 
following the war fuir comme les Anglais— 
(to run away like the Eaglish) was a saying 
often heard in the Paris cafés, and the 
reminiscences of the Irish. insurgents of 
1920-22 are full of scornful allusions to 
the bravery of the -English soldiery.. Befordy 
the Russo-Japanese War, yellow monkey was 
a common epithet in the mouth of the 
Russians for the despicable . undersized’ 
Japanese. In India, too, one comes across 
similar obiter dicta. A Dogra belonging to on 
of the famous regiments of ‘the Indian vt 










once expressed to me his immeasurabl 
contempt for the fighting quality of the 
British soldier acd reported to me a saying : 


_ of the Kaiser, in which he was said to bave ` 


given out that given the -Indian sepoy, the. 
British tank and something else which I forget, 
he would have beaten the world hollow and 
nobody could have resisted him. But one of 
the most edifying judgments of this kind is to- 
found in the officially expressed opinion of. $ 
British’ officer. In71907 Captain Dumas, the“ 
British Military Attaché in Berlin, reported to 
the Foreign Office that in his opinion the 
Germans were quickly becoming a non-martial 
race and would not be a nation to fear 
This raised a great flut, 
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among the permanent officials of the Foreign 
Office, and at their instance, the Foreign 
Seeretary, Sir Edward Grey, himself, directed 
that word should be unofficially sent to the 
k Admiralty warning it against a too literal 
acceptance of the Military Attaché’s prophecies.* 
. In the case of India, this natural tendency 
‘is trebly fortified by a will to believe in 
: Indian incompetence, born of political and 
racial prejudice and considerations of interest. 
When it comes to a question of condemning 
Indians in the mass, British soldiers, admini- 


strators and writers perform the teek 
with the mechanical rigidity of a platoon 
mustered out on the parade ground or, 


of a troop of ballet girls on the stage. 
The whip cracks and the performing animal per- 
forms. It is not for him to reason why. 

This may have the appearance of going 
too far unless instances are given. Let us then 
have some. Everybody is agreed that the Sikh is 
one of the most valiant fighters of India. I have 
at any rate read an English journal effusively 
calling him a brother in contrast of course to 
the debilitated, cowardly, down-country Hindu. 
But even brother Sikh was not always regard- 
ed with the same unmixed adoration as he 
was yesterday, and is not perhaps today. About 
the year 1850 he was called. by the Bnglish 
a “boaster and a coward.” and was rated lower 
in courage than the Kashmiris. As Cunningham 
relates : 

In 1842 they were held... to be unequal to 
cope with Afghans, and even to be inferior in 
martial qualities to the population of the Jamma 
Hills. In 1845, the Lahore soldiery was called a 
“rabble” in sober official depatches, and although 
subsequent descriptions allowed the regiments to 
be composed of the yeomen of the country, the 
army was still declared to be daily deteriorating 
as a military body..... _Hverything contributed to 
strengthen a willing belief in the inferiority of the 
Sikhs as soldiers---To the apprehension of the English 
authorities the Sikhs were mere upstart peasants of 
doubtful courage, except when maddened by 
religious persecutions. .... This erroneus estimate of 
the Sikhs tainted British counsels until the day of 
Pheroo-shuhar. f 

When, of course, it turned into profound 
respect. It is instructive to contrast this dis- 
paragement of the Sikhs with contemporary 
dithyrambs about the -Hindustani sepoys— 
those “good soldiers,” than whom “there are 
no better in the world.” 


- “Those glorious sepoys,” said one of the most 





EN i British Documents on the Origins of War, 
i Vol. VL 

Ci + Cunningham : History of the Sikhs, 2nd Ed., 
X ‘853, p. 242 and p. 246. 
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distinguished of British soldiers, Sir?Charles Napier, 
ina speech of May 21, 1849, “who have. often 
fought side by side with their European officers, 
striving with them even unto death, are invincible, 
I feel proud whenever I see the Native soldier 
bearing the same medals on his breast which [ 
wear, though his. are perhaps better deserved.’* 

It was seven yeas before the Mutiny 
almost to the day. 

We have already given some-instanees of 
the habit of British military authorities to 
stamp with inferiority classes whom they 
do not like on political or other grounds. 
One more instance only will suffice here. 
Dhunds and. Satis are two tribes of the 
Northern Punjab. Speaking about their quali- 
ty as soldiers, Barrow’s well-known manual 


Says : 


They are handsome active men and capital 
soldiers. Unfortunately for them the part they 
played in the Mutiny has injured their reputation.§ 

But even apart from the question of 
political or racial prejudice, the military 
quality of a particular people is a subject on 
which one had better not be dogmatic. While 
it is not denied that some individuals and 
peoples are by nature better fighters 
than their neighbours, it should also be 
emphasized that to regard this quality as an 
unvarying racial characteristic would be a 
very great mistake.** In the last war, before 
which Prussia was regarded as the spear- 
head of German military energy, it came as 
a surprise that while this province and others 
supplied both good and mediocre divisions, 
it was Württemberg and Baden alone which 
supplied invariably good ones. This was 
the judgmentof Ludendorff, himself a Prussian, 
and in this judgment the’ Allied intel gence 
staff whose speciality was the study of the - 
quality of the .enemy forces generally 
concurred. ff Yet neither in the war of 
1870 nor in earlier or later wars, Württemberg 
had ever won any abiding reputation for 
quality. Of some of the complex causes which 
produced this result something will be said 
below. Here it is enough to state generally 
that the military quality of any particular people 


* Lee-Warner —Life of Dalhousie, Vol. I, p. 348 

+ The Modern Review for September, 1930, 
pp. 301 f, 

$ Barrow— Sepoy Officers Manual (1922), p. 237. 

** See the warnings of Pittard against racial 
determinism as applied to the explanation of the 
warlike character in his Les Races et I’ Histoire, 


. O78. 
J +t Ludendorff—My. War Memories, Vol. 1, p. 260. 
Major Atkinson in Encyclopaedia Britannica (1922 
Supplement), Vol. 30, p. 229. 
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is a product of the milieu, the moment, and 


the race, any small maladjustments in which - 


may produce very disappointing results. It is 
easy for a foreign Government having no 
stake in the country to take these chance 
failures at their face value. The application 
of this criterion would have condemned the 
Italian Army wholesale after the Great War and 
‘despaired of the resuscitation of the Turkish 
Army after the rout in Palestine. Yet as every- 
body knows, a change in the higher political 
direction of these countries, have produced 
two of the finest armies in the world from 
the point of view of morale. l 
There is also the natural inequality and 
the different kinds of military quality to be 
considered. When the British military 
authorities speak of the quality of Indians, 
they have only in mind the hand to hand 
fighting efficiency of the infantry soldier. 
The application of such a restricted standard 
would also bring to light some of the most 
glaring military deficiencies of the British 
people. As Mr. H. W. Nevinson says: 
I.suppose that our regimental officers are the 
best in the world, and their excellence is due to 
high tradition and the habits of team-work in the 
schools. It may be that the same traditions and 


habits have stifled the genius that makes the 
finest generals, but we are a nation of captains.* 


This was also fully brought out in the 
enquiry which followed the Boer War. 
Giving evidence before the committee of 
enquiry Lord Roberts said that he had been 
compelled to remove five Generals of 
Division, six Brigadiers of Cavalry, one 
Brigadier of Infantry, five Commanders of 
Cavalry regiments, and four Commanders 
of infantry battalions for incompetence, 
which was a very large number considering 
the number of troops employed.t He 
was asked by Lord Esher, the President of the 
Commission, whether he had ever heard 
whether many of the German officers had 
been removed in 1870 for incompetency. 
Lord Roberts replied that he could not say, 
and went on: 


Whether it, is inherent In the British character, 
or whether it is owing to something faulty in the 
training of our officers, I cannot say, but the 
fact remains that surprisingly few -of them are 
capable of acting on their own initative ........... 


Many of them do very well if you can tell them 


* The English—p. 34; see also Lord D’Abernon’s 


An Ambassagors of Peace, Vol. I, p. 8. _. 
t Report of the Commissioners, ete, Min. of Ev., 
p. 446 (question, 10,520). 
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exactly what to do and how to. do it, but left 
to themselves they fail.* 

But we do not think on that account 
anybody would seriously suggest that 
British troops should be led in 
French,.German or Japanese commanders. 

Last of all comes the question of training. 
In estimating the fighting quality of the 
troops recruited during the war it should 
never be forgotten that they had not the 
advantages of a long peace time training 
like the pre-war standing army. It is only 
a truism to say that recruits raised during 
the stress of war and hurriedly trained by 
an improvised training staff could not 
compare in point of efficiency with the 
soldiers of the pre-war army. This defect 
was present in the French, German and the 
British armies no less than in the Indian. 
But in the last ease this initial difficulty was 
heightened by many additional factors, viz. 
(1) want of a second-linearmy like the Territorial 
Force in England; (2) the low standard of 
education and the illiteracy of the rural classes 
from which the Indian Army is recruited; 
(3) and the want of any enthusiasm for 


the cause for which the Allies were fighting. 


The last cause was referred to as a serious 
Impediment to recruiting in the resolution 
of the Delhi War Conference,f and the 


“want of having a cause in the quarrel,” as - 
General Sir William Willcocks said, made $ 


the system of quick training {as had . been 
followed, in the case of the Kitchener Army) 
almost impracticable in India.§ 

The question, then, is whether all things 
considered the newly raised troops did well 
enough in the war to justify confidence in 
their potential military value. And there 
is no authority, civil or military, who has 
not borne eloquent testimony to the value 
of the Indian soldier. Classes which had not 
seen active service for a generation .er more, 
and about whose efficiency serious doubts 
were entertained brilliantly falsified the 
gloomy anticipations of their commanders.** 
The only objection which could be brought 
against some of the classes that were enlisted 
both before and during the war did not concern 
their fighting quality, but theirfeeding arrange- 
ments. The caste prejudices of some of the 
Brahmans and Rajputs of the U. P. made their 


* Ibid.. p. 446. (Question 10.522——10,524). 

+ The Statesman April 28, 29, 1918. 

$ Willcocks— With the Indians in France, p.29. 
* Candler—The Sepoy. 
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feeding a matter of some difficulty at 
the front, and owing to this fact some 
of the units of these classes had sometimes to be 
demployed in garrison and line of communica- 
tion duties. 

This cause; if if were permanent, would, 
no doubt, seriously affect the military 
efficiency of these classes. But in the present 
state of opinion, and if a determined effort 
is made to overcome these prejudices, we 
do not think this disability would persist. 
But the British authorities in India have no 
interest in doing so. They have, on the 
contrary, been only too eager to clutch at 
any pretext to exclude classes whom they had 
regarded with suspicion for the last seventy 
years. In short, both before and after the 
war, and inspite of all that is said about purely 
military considerations, there is no reason 
to think that they have followed anything 
but their own notion of what was valuable 
jn the man-power of India. What that notion 
is, is best expressed in the following extract 
from the records of the Governmentof India: 

The Company’s troops which were purely 
mercenary inu character, disappeared im the 
convulsion of 1857... -and thereafter recruitment 


was limited to those castes and races which had 
proved their worth and steadfastness. * 


IV 


The broad fact which emerges out of this 
short and inadequate survey of the enlist- 
ment policy of the- Army in India is that 
whatever the truth behind the theory of the 
martial races, it is not proved by anything 
in the British practice followed ina this 
country. This latter has never been suff- 
ciently free from considerations of political 
safety to permit us to take if as a genuine 
test of the military potentialities of India and 
of the military capacity of its various tribes 
and castes. 

In this connection, it should never be 
forg tten that the traditional British policy 
of maintaining a small, permanent, highly 
trained army instead of a short-term con- 
scripted army as in most Continental countries, 
followed in Great Britain from purely 
geographical and strategical reasons, and in 
India, as much from political as from military 





m 7 Quoted in the History of the Great War 
based on Official Documents : The Camp ign in 
Mesopotamia 1914-18 : compiled under the direction 
of the Historical Section, of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence by Brigacdier-General Moberly, 
“Vol I, p. 6 


considerations, restricts the requirements of 
the Army in India to a fraction of the total 
manhood of India, and had this quota been 
drawn equally from the different provinces, 
as it is.not today, it would still have imposed 


a serious military disability on the greater 
majority of! able-bodied Indians. 
But the harm tbat the Army 


authorities in India have actually 
is infinitely worse. 

Not only have they never attempted to 
utilize or give scope to the whole man-power 
of India, but in so far as they bave utilized 
even a portion, tbey have neither been fair 
to or economical of it. In their policy of 
combining absolute political safety with the 
maximum of military efficiency, they have 
categorically denied the right of serving their 
country to millions of Indians who have forfeited 
their confidence or roused their suspicions by 
their political activities, educational progress 
or intellectual ability. They bave carried out 
this process of picking and choosing in a 
manner so regardless of its ultimate conse- 
quence upon the manhood of the country 
that its only parallel is to be found in the 
methods of primitive agriculturists who 
cleared out a jungle area and sowed it with 
crops In one year, and as soon as they had 
gathered in the harvest abandoned the 


done, 


wastefully depleted soil and moved on 
to exploit a fresh area. No country in the 
world can indefinitely undergo this drain. 


That India has been able to withstand this 
irresponsible exploitation to the extent that 
she has, and is still able to furnish a sufficient 
number of men adequate for the requirements 
of the army of-her toreign rulersis due above 
all to her almost unlimited human resources. 

Here we deliberately join issue with the 
dogmatically held theory of the British 
civil and military authorities that the human 
resources of India are strictly limited. This 
view has been very emphatically expressed 
by General MacMunn, a former Quarter- 
Master-General in India, and has also been 
reiterated in official documents. Now, 
General MacMunn’s serious utterances 
so closely resemble the ruthless mess-room 
talk of a subaltern that it is impossible to 
take him seriously. But careful official 
enquiries undertaken during the war, which 


‘put the entire physically fit and available 


mau-p wer of India at ten millions, 2¢, at 
one-thirtieth of the entire population of the 
country* [which, by the way, is more than ten 


* Mobeny—The Campaignin Mesopotamia, p. 64. 
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times the number raised during the 
war] perhaps deserve more respectful 
attention. We shall therefore examine its basis. 

The very first objection that can be 
raised agaist these estimates is that all 
these experts move in a groove of their own 
making and are unable to take a wide view 
of any subject. In 1912 Lord Haldane, 
appointed a committee presided over by one 
of the most distinguished ad uinistrative 
Generals at the War Office, Lord Nicholson, 
to enquire into the question whether it was 
possible to raise a large army in England. 
This committee came to the definite conclusion 
that it was not.* Referring to the paucity 
of officers who were to train and 
command such an army, Lord Haldane himself 
wrote : 

Now, before the war it was difficult enough to 
recruit even so many as the number we then had 
got, a number totally inadequate for any army 
larger than the small one we actually put into 
shape at home. Hvery source had been tried in 
my time by the able administrative generals who 
were working under me at the War Office. ~.. 
to raise a great corps of officers who have 
voluntarily selected the career of an officer as an 
exclusive and absorbing profession has been 
pee in Germany and 

ecome possible there after generations of effort 

and under pressure of a long-standing tradition, 
extending from decade to decade, under which a 
nation, armed for the defence of its land frontiers, 

expended money and its spirit in creating 
such an officer caste. t 

Yet during the great war England raised 
an army of more than six million men and 
was able to train and officer it. In India 
too, the man-power situation presents no 
factors which makes achievements on a 
similar scale inherently impossible, though 
of course the foreign rulers of the country 
might not be able to accomplish them. Why 
they are unable to do this is due as much 
to the character of the ‘army which they 
maintain and require in India as to the 
results of the deliberate policy followed by 
them, and this brings us to the second im- 
portant reason why even apart from policy, 
the compo-ition of the Army in India should 
not be taken as a true criterion of India’s 
military potentialities. 

As a corollary to their working hypothesis 
that the man-power resources of India are 
limited to a score or so ‘of the so-called 
fighting castes, the British military authoriti-s 
have always emphasized the view that the 


vnrtee 


* Lord Haldane- -Before the War. p. 174 f. 


t Ibid., pp. 172-174. 
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resources of even the fighting castes must 
be very carefully husbanded. Throughout 
the last fifty years they have often complain- 
ed about the over-recruitment of this aad 
that class, and any undue demand on any of 
them, they say, would quickly dry up the 
sources from which the army is recruited. 
There can be no doubt that from their 
particular point of view this note of caution 
is perfectly justified. Under the present 
military regime, the so-called fighting’ races 
of India show rapid* signs 
when drawn upon to any considerable extent. 
This was most conspicuously observed during 
the last war, when the depletion of the 
traditional sources of recruitment, compelled 
the Government to adopt a modified te ritorial 
system in the place of the class system 
previously in force and also to turn to elasses 


of exhaustion . 


whose entry into the army they had never: 


encouraged before. But it is a disquieting 
phenomenon even in peace time, It seems 
as if the spring of inducements the British 
authorities can draw upon in order to attract 
recruits to- their army quickly run dry, and 
operate within very cl-arly defined limits. 
And, as if, not all the artificial en- 
couragements and economic facilities which 
it is within the powers of an almost auto- 
cratic Government to bestow can keep the 
strength of a class at the level at which it 
entered the army in its early and vigorous 
days of vogue. Of this phenomenon the 
decline in the enlistment of the Sikhs is 
The Sikhs who formed by 
far the most numerous class in the army 
reorganized by Lord Roberts in 1893 have 
come down by 1930 to the third place. And 
what is more this downward trend has not 
been checked yet. 


Army authorities in India iaoe this 
decline to the counter-attraction of industrial 
vocations to which Sikhs are being drawn 
away in ever-increasing numbers. This, 
doubt, is partly true, for the economic factor 
which affects all voluntary armies affects to 
a more or less extent the Indian army also. But 
at the same time it should be remembered that 
in India there are a number of communities 
who devote themselves hereditarily to the 
profession of arms without much con- 
sideration for the economic gains. of 
soldiering. Most of the young recruits taken 
into the army come of fairly well-to-do 
yeomen families who do not depend for 
their livelihood on their income as sepoys. 
This fact warrants some scepticism with 


is a 


no. 
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regard to the economic explanation of the 
difficulties of recruiting in India. Nobody 
will, of course, deny that this factor contri- 


yhutes its share of difficulties, but the real. 


explanation of the state of affairs-about which 
the British authorities complain in India, 
and for which they lay the blame on the 
non-martial spirit of the greater majority. of 
the In'ian people, is, we believe, to be found 
in more fundamental places. 

The military energy of every nation 
proceeds, broadly speaking, from two psycho- 
logical sources, derived from two simple 
biological instincts—the instinct of pugnacity 
and the instinct of defence. In origin closely 
interwoven and complementary to one another, 
they have, in course of social evolution, each 
of them, developed a psychological periphery 
of its own. The purely pugnacious instinct 
has combined with the spirit of adventure, 
and the love of physical prowess, sport and 
‘fighting for fighting’s sake to form the 
psychological basis of the ideal professional 
soldier, while the instinct of defence has 
broadened, f rtified and sublimated itself by 
‘bringing within its scope, in addition to the 
idea of defending one’s life and property, the 
idea of defending personal and national 
freedom, personal and national individuality, 
national culture, national religion , and 
“nation: } honour. To a certain extent. of 
course, both these group of attributes are 
to be found intermingled in a more 
‘or less varying proportion in every 
soldier. But generally speaking they 
go to form two 3 
types of fighters—the first of which for 
the sake of expressiveness may be called the 
“Condottiere’ type, while the second can with 
equal justice be described as the ‘Burgher 
type. Though armies of the ‘Burgher’ type 
‘were not wholly absent in those epochs, it 
may broadly be stated that the standing 
armies of the modern States down to the 
eighteenth century were mostly of the 
“‘Condottiere’ type. The creation of the first 
national citizen army was the work of the 
French Revolution. Threatened by the finest 
professional armies of Hurope, the men ’92 and 
"¥8 substituted patriotism for professionalism 
and proclaimed the idea that the defence of 
the Patrie and all that it stood for in the 
field of cultural, moral and: spiritual achieve- 
ment was the concern.of the people. The 
resu t was an amazing liberation of the latent 
military energies of the nation and the utter 
‘defeat at the hands of indisciplined levies 


clearly distinguishable . 


of the army trained by Frederic the Great.* 
The example of France has since then been 
followed by almost every country of Kurope. 
and the modern trend is to regard the armies 
of all States rather as the symbol of the will 
to live of a nation than as an assemblage 
of its professional fighting elements. i 

The question will always be debated 
whether it is the professional or the national 
army which offers the best advantages from 
the point of view of military efficiency. On 
purely technical grounds there is perhaps 
more to be said tur professionalism, but 
when it comes to moral? grounds which is 
after all the -highest asset of an army, and 
the practicability of indefinite expansion, the 
two principles cannot really be put on the 
same footing. 

The superiority of the national principle 


* Sée the brilliant exposition of the spirit of the 
new French army in Sorel’s L'Europe et la 
Revolution Francaise : deuxième partie, pp. 531-549, 
from which only a short extract is translated below + 

“War became more than a national vocation or 
a glorious adventure. It 'urned into a necessity of 
public safety. Before delivering foreign peoples 
or converting them, tre French nation must save 
itself. The independence of the nation, _the 
liberty even of the citizens, was at stake. This 
danger rose above all others, and concerned all 
Frenchmen, 

“Thus it was that from 1791 onwards, the 
camps were thronged with heroic and impetuous 
young men. They brought with them a 
single passion which contained in itself the essence 
of all political virtues and summed them up: it 
was patriotism. ‘O you all! cried André Chénier, 
‘you whose hearts have felt all that.is noble and 
good: you who have a motherland and know 
what it is to have a motherland; you who meant 
what you said when you took a vow to defend her, 
to whom fo live free orto die means something ; 
French citizens ! all of you who have children, wife, 
parents, brothers, friends for whom and with whom 
you wish to be victorious, and with whom 
and for whom you have resolved to die, 
how long shall we only taik of, our liberty and 
remain slaves of impious factions? Raise your 
voice, show yourselves, let the nation app ar!’ 
—The nation did, in fact, appear. There never 
was an occasion when France presented a nobler, 
prouder or truer image of herself than she did 
then in. her armies. They were the svmbol of her 
national unity, the umty which the monarchy 
had been building up for centuries.” 

No wonder that the volunteers who flocked to 
the standards received the bullets, as Davoùt wrote, 
with cries of “Vive la nation! Vivent la siberté et 
Pégalité.” f 

. T See the discussion from the French point of 
view of this question in a paper entitled “Armée 
nationale on armée de metier?” by General 
Debeney, the Chief of the French General Staff, 
in his book, “Sur la Sécurité Mititaire de la 
France.” 


18 
was demonstrated not only in the victories 
of the Revolutionary armies of France over 
the combined armies of England, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, but also in the resus- 
citation of the Prussian military spirit after 
Jena, by the stubborn resistance of the 
‘Spaniards to Napoleon, as well as by the 
history of the Boer War. This is also proved 
by the achievements of the German Army 
during the war. In the Army of the Reich 
professionalism has always had an honoured 
place, and it was generally believed that the 
Prussian element ‘which stood highest from 
this point of view was the most efficient 
portion of the German army. Yet, as we 


have seen, it was not Prussia but Württemberg | 


and Baden which, according to Ludendorff, 
supplied the invariably good divisions during 
the war. Commenting on this fact a British 
military bistorian profoundly observes : 


+8 


Württemberg and Baden] had a very small share 
in the victory, and in earlier times their troops, 
though figuring in many wars as components of 
this or that federal army, never won for themselves 
an outstanding reputation for high quality. On the 
contrary, these countries were the'very home of the 
old German “Gemiitlichkeit” and in the eighteenth 
century Burke quot- d Württemberg as a model of a 
peacefully and constitutionally govered country. 

In. reality, two cultural waves. so to say, 
contributed to make the German Army what It 
was : first, the tide of Germanic civilization which 
spread from the upper Rhine and Danube countries 
N. E. over the mountains and into the great plains 
of the Slavs, and_ secondly, the tide of Prussian 
“objectivity,” and efficiency which in the 
nineteenth century set it in reverse direction, from 
N. E. to S. W. And it can be said without forcing 
the facts, that the military quality of Germany was 
fundamentally soundest af those two mome ts 
in history, when, in 1813, the sense of civilization 
and nationality worked for the first time strongly 
upon the hard “Hast Hilbians,” and when in 
1914-15 the spirit of business and duty imposed 
by these Hast Hilbians upon the ‘peaceful 9 W. 
made their inborn nationalism an effective instead 
of an ineffective thing. 


The study of these currents is, of course, 
practically the same as the study of German 
history. But one thing may here be emphasized. 
No other basic hypothesis than that of continuing 
national character can account for the fact that 
these two comfortable South German States were 
awarded the primacy. in military quality by 
a Prussian Commander-in-Chief. Were it otber- 
wise the quality of the various contingents would 
simply have been measured by the length of the 
period during which, the respective States had been 
subjected to the civil and military training of 
Prussia. Such a criterion has in fact been applied 


but it proved false even in respect of the active l 


army of the peace-time. * 


* Major 
Britannica, (1922 Supplement) Vol. 30. p. 229. 


eae in 1870 these two contingents [that of 


C. E. Atkinson in Encyclopaedia 
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This is in fespect of quality. From 
the point of view of numbers too the same 
considerations apply. An army which is not 
based 


upon the purely professional and predatory 
residuum of the nation to replenish its 
ranks. Now, in a civilized 
residuum is always a small fraction of the entire 
population and, as the country progresses, even 
this residuum goes on diminishing till the 
army is faced with a depletion of its 


resources which it is beyond its powers to 
make up. It must. then change its whole 
basis or be ready to face extinction. 


These general considerations apply with 
particular force to India. Just as in 
Germany the Prussian civil and military 
training was no criterion of the military 
quality of the German people, in India too 
British military and civil training is no 
eriterion of the military potentialities of the 
Indian people. By the very nature of their 
requirements, the British military authorities 
in India are debarred from working upon the 
most potent springs of the military energies of 
the Indian people. As Lt.-General H. J. 
Warre said before the Army {Commission 
of 1879: 

It must always be borne in mind that the 
Native army in India is purely an 
mercenaries, animated by no feelings of love for 
British rule, but by religion and by tradition 


hatetul of our presence, and antagonistic to our 


Government. Natives give only ‘that amount 


of allegiance we pay for and that amount of 
service we buy. * a 


An army of mercenaries is perhaps too 
harsh a word to apply to the Indian Army 
of today. But in any case there is no 
denying that it is not a national army, and 
that the inducements it can offer appeal only 
to the professional fighting man. This is not 
the way to secure the best kind of military 
service from ,any people. In the case 
of India the effects of working solely 
upon the’ mercenary and the professional 
motive Is 
militarism is of an essentially non-predatory, 
defensive type. 

As far back as 1820, Sir Thomas Munro 
wrote that “our native troops unite the 
character of a standing army with that of 


a militia.” f Commenting on this dictum, 
* Appendices to. the Report of the Special | 


Commission appointed to inquire into the Organiza- 
tion of the Army. Vol. I p. 179. E 
* Peel Report: Appendices to the Min. Ev. p. 145. 


worsened by the fact that Indian . 


\ 


on the national cultural complexé, 
finds itself forced more and more to depend _ 


community this = 


i 


army of 
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Lord Elphinstone, 
wrote in 1858 : 


It is to be observed that this is, 


the Gevernor of Bombay, 


or at last 


was the case with all the best native armies that. . 


ave ever existed. The Mahrattas, the Khalsa 
of Lahore, and, to this day, Goorkhas of Nepaul 
are exactly described by these words of Sir 
Thomas Munro. The effect of losing sight of this 


normal condition of the native army is, to use 


Sir Thomas Munro’s words; ‘to convert it into a 
body of mere mercenaries, finding homes and 
families wherever they may go, and ready to join 
m any disturbance dangerous to the state. * 

This was very truly said. The Indian 
fighter is at his best when fighting for a cause. 
The whole history of India is full of instan- 
ces of inoffensive and quiet tribes turned into 
fierce warriors by -an attack on their 
religión, liberties or honour. It was the 
religious persecution , of Aurangzib which 
created three of the most famous fighting 
communities of India, the Sikhs, the Marathas 
and the Jats, and also rekindled the martial 
ardour of the Rajputs. The great Hindu epics 
of Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
both glorifications of righteous war. The 
Muhammadans of India too, and particularly 
those of the Punjab who are mostly 
converted Hindus, share this non-aggressive 
type of military outlook. In this 
connection one little fact is worthy of 
notice. I do not say that it goes very deep 
but if is perhaps significant. The war- 
cry of the Sikh is Fateh Guru or Wa Guru. 
The Punjabi Musalman goes to the charge 
erying Allah, Allah, Allah. But bal bal bal 
bal, a shout as unmeaning as burrah, is 
the war-cry of the Pathan for whom the 
Englishman professes an enthusiastic 
admiration, and as everybody knows the 
Pathan is the least reliable and the most 
of a freelance of all the Indian fighters. 

The significance of these two facts—the 
purely professional character of the Indian 
Army of today, 


” Ibid. p. 145. 





his honour is threatened, 


and the non-predatory 
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character of Indian militarism—has never been 
appreciated at anything like its proper value 
when estimating the military potentialities 
of India on the basis of the existing 
conditions. Yet they are perhaps the key - to 
the whole situation. Intelligent Indians find it 
more and more difficult to enlist in an army 
in which their highest yearnings for national 
service are not satisfied. And even the 
ordinary peasant from whom the army is 
recruited. sees no ostensible object except 
money for which he should enlist in it. 
Neither his homestead nor his religion nor 
and he naturally 
looks upon the military profession as upon 
auy other profession, and when the bond of 
tradition, which still inclines him to the 
profession of arms, is loosened, he judges it 
from the point of view of economic gain alone. 
The difficulty in the way of recruiting due 
to this factor was experienced to such a 
degrée during the war that the Delhi 
War Conference of .1918 passed a resolution 
calling for special measure to enlighten 
the people of India as to the essentially 
patriotic and defensive character of the war. 
But neither this propaganda nor the talk 
about the necessity of internal security has 
deceived the Indian people as to the real 
character of the army maintained by the 
British in India. It is to them, as it 
intrinsically is and was bound to be, an 
army of pure professionals. Of all the noble 
and sordid chords in the human heart which 
respond to the call of war, it touches a very 
restricted gamut. So long therefore as it 
remains what it is, and human nature what 
it is, the vast majority of the Indian people 
will ‘remain deaf to the appeal to serve in 
its ranks. For this their foreign rulers will 
surely brand them with the stàmp of 
inferiority. But for impartial men neither 
India’s honour nor the reputation of her 
people for courage will be tarnished by so 
irrelevant a slander, 


s (To be concluded ) 
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The Facilities of Medical Education in Paris 


“ye 


By Dr. B. K. SIDDHANTA, wa. (Cal), xv. (Paris) 


UCH is the deep-rooted idea amongst 
many of us that Paris is a land of 
enjovment and nothing more, that 

many of us do notknow or rather never try to 
know that it is Paris which pussesses one of 
the oldest and finest universities of the world. 
Only the learned people care to know that 
the most popular department in this Univer- 
sity is undoubtedly the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

The Faculty of Medicine of 

is one of the oldest and most 


Paris, 
renowned 


in the world. It has seen the birth 
of men like Pasteur, Claude Bernard, 
Broca, Charcot, Laennec, Widal ` and 


others. Its popularity cau be judged by 
tne fact that it alone contains about eight 
thousand students of which more than sixty-five 
per cent are foreigners. We shall show 
before our readers the various reasons for 
its popularity. 

Paris, which is considered as the third 
greatest city of the world in point ‘of 
population, and one of the most beautiful cities 
if not the most beautiful city of the world, 
possesses thirty big hospitals. most of them 
having more than 1,500 beds. In fact, one 
hospital “Hopital Salpetridrre” is equipped 
with about 4,000 beds and is one of the biggest 


in Europe. Now each of these general 
hospitals _ has. its medical, surgical and 


maternity department. So that each hospital 
can be considered like the Calcutta. Medical 
College hospitals taken together. Besides there 
are two hospitals meant for the diseases of 
children. Each hospital can provide easily 
for more than 400 students, so that, in all, 
the medical faculty can provide places for 
about 12,000 students. If a student possesses 
the necessary qualifications to get admission 
into the faculty, that is to say, if he has 
passed his Baccalauréat (equivalent to our 
Intermediate Science or Arts), then he is 
certain to find a place. So that the question 
of non-admission into the faculty does not 


arise at all. We all know that in our Indian 
universities, this is one of the most difficult 
problems. 

Now we are going to analyse another 


important problem, e.g., the question of expen- 


‘like it, but he cannot live 


diture. A student pays for his’ tuition fee each 
trimestre (every three months) 110 francs 
only, which means, that during the whole 
year, she pays 440 francs only (about 
50 rupees). In the Calcutta University 
we had to pay about twelve rupees 
per month as our tuition fee which means 


~ 


110 francs monthly. Besides, there ther 
examination fee at the year is 150 francs 
(about 16 rupees) which includes all the 


examinations at the end of the year. This / 
clearly demonstrates that medical education, 
is cheap and we may venture to say that | 
it is the cheapest in the world. 


We all know that the medical education 
in Great Britain is very expensive. This 
alone renders the education accessible only 
to well-to-do people. But France has nicely 
solved the problem, making this education 
the most humanitarian, in fact, ‘within the 
reach of prince and peasant. In this connec- 
tion I should like to relate an incident which 
may interest our readers. Some months back_ 
I had the occasion to make the acquaintance 
of an ordinary worker in a Parts 
where after his day’s work, he 
was taking a cup of coffee. During 
the course of the conversation with him, 
I was surprised to know that his son is 
also a medical practitioner practising some- 
where in Algeria. At first I thought that 
it was nothing but a mere bluff But he 
clearly read my surprise on my face. He 
went on to add that it is no disgrace to 
continue his former work. His son may not 
without working 
which is no disgrace to the prestige of his 
son. And it is his honest intention to stick 
to his job so long as his health 
will permit. Incidentally I may say i 
tbat during my six years’ medical - 
experience in Paris and other parts of the 
Continent, I have been presented with an 
opportunity to mix with all sorts of people 
from the rich to a common sweeper of the 
street. Everywhere I have found that those 
who work are always respected and. esteemed 
by others. 


Next we shall discuss another important 
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em concerning the: expenditure of a medical 
adent in: Paris. ` Since the: franc has been 
abilized the cost of living has gone up 
tom a föreigner’s. point of view. -I remember 
rhen one could have 200 franes by changing 
ne .pound sterling. Now one gets 123 


‘ancs. in its stead. So we can- well imagine `` 


iat France is no longer a paradise for a 
reigner. The cost of living is not the same 
3 it had been a few years back: In spite 
f all these, we may say that a medical student 


yends much less in than-any other renowned. 


niversity in Europe. A student here who is 
ot extravagant can live decently for £12. 
he same style of living will cost £20 ° in 
ondon and £15 in Berlin. Evidently it goes 
‘ithout saying that those who can afford 
» spend more, will live more decently. 

have come to. know many foreign 
udents who manage with only . £8. 
ut what I mean to say is that with £12 


ibout 1500 franes), a foreign student can. 


ford to have. a good room in a decent 
otel. with central heating -and hot and 
id running water. The room alone costs 
im about 400 -francs. His daily expenses 
r his meals consisting of morning breakfast, 
inch at noon, afternoon tea, aod dinner 
ill come to 25 franes—the total expenditure 
w his nourishment only being 
)0 francs. The remaining 300 francs, he 


ill require for his miscellaneous expenses.. 


uring my stay in London and Berlin, 

have noticed that. rent in’ Paris is 
ymparatively dearer. .But the striking fact 
ı Paris is that one can have-a decent 
eal, whether lunch or dinner, with 9 or 10 
ancs and to have ‘the same thing one will 
ave to spend -half'a crown (about, 15 francs) 
1 London or Berlin. Furthermore, ‘for us 
idians, the French cooking rather resembles 
ir cooking. On the contrary the.English or 
erman cooking for us can ‘well be said to 
2 no cooking: at all, comprising at it does 
iiefly boiled things. `. 

Any way, this is the- rough tableau of 
cpenditure when a student in Paris - lives 
t a hotel where as we have seen - the room 
_. rather expensive. But there is the 
niversity. hostel know as Cité Universitaire 
here students of every nationality - have 
xeir own hostels built by the 
ountries. I have met few Indian students 
ho lodge themselves in the Pavillon 
'ritannique which is meant for the students 
oming from the British Empire. Here a 
tudent can have a good room at 150 
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`- Britain. 


. above ` 


respective - 
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francs. The only drawback is, this place - 
is about a mile and a half from the 
‘Faculty . of ‘Medicine and moreover there 
is only ‘a limited number of seats for 
foreign student’s in their respective 
hostels. l — A 

Next, we comè to another very important 
item—how much facility a foreign student. 
can obtain - here. We are going to discuss 


‘this point in some detail. I was. a 
medical student in the Calcutta University 
for six years, and. then if was my 


‘great privilege to have remained. in touch 
with the .Medical Faculty in Paris fora 
period of another six years—-two years as © 
a student, and the -rest in connection with 
hospital and clinical work. So I have 
‘been given ample opportunities to compare. 
ithe facilities obtaining in our country and a 
foreign city like Paris. There is'a fundamental 
difference batween the -system of education 
prevailing in France or rather on the 
‘Continent, and that prevailing in ‘Great: 
The. latter -puts so much stress 
‘on theoretical knowledge. that a student 
during his college career is apt to -overlook 
his — practical work. To give a concrete 
example, I may ` mention that in my final 
M. B. Examination in Calcutta, when 
appearing. at the oral examination on 
medicine ‘I was asked by my examiner 
the sigas, symptoms and the treatment 
of scarlet fever—a disease which I had never 
seen in Calcutta. But fortunately for me 
I had read about it to pass the examination. 
In fact, we were taught many things which 
we had neversen. Had we not got by heart 
‘many scientific theories which have long been 
‘exploded, overlooking those’ which are tenable 
-at present.? In fact, we aré- repeatedly asked 
all these --in our examinations. In France, a 
student attends his hospital work from the ~ 
very first-year, whereas during our student days 
in Calcutta, we began to do it from only the 
fourth year. We ‘had been deprived there- 
by of three years’ of valuable hospital. work. In 
most of the examinations in France, the whole 
‘stress is put on the practical and oral—the 
‘ouly exception being Anatomy and - Materia 
Medica, “where theoretical knowledge -18S 
naturally given- the first. consideration. Iu one 
word, in‘our country the aim of our exami- 
ners is to find out what. the student does 
not know,- and in France, what the student 
does know. Our examiners ‘fail to note that 
a medical student even when appearing for 
his ‘final, does not know many things which 


to. 


8 


heis sure to learn 
career later on. In fact, every conscientious 
medical man is bound to admit, that in 
every day’s 
something new which cannot be learnt from 
our ftext-books. 

Another great difference which we n on 
the whole Continent and not in France 
alone, is the way in which a student is 
taught to take an interest-in his daily work— 
the system of compulsion being totally 
absent there. How they create this interest 
‘isa thing worth noticing: We all know 
that a novel is interesting so long as it is read 
as a novel, but the day itis prescribed as a 
text-book the whole charm is gone,’ and 
pobody cares to read and finds the same interest 
in it as when it had not been a text-book. The 
reason ië simple—the system of compulsion 
kills the whole interest: The same- thing 
applies to the system of medical education. 


A case is always interesting to follow 
-= when it- is ‘put and explained before the 
student ina really interesting way, as the 


grand-mother relates a story to -her grand- 
children. For example, it is the custom of 
Paris hospitals, when a new and interesting 
case comes to the ward, for the student 
‘on duty to,be asked to examine the case and 
write short notes ‘on what he thinks about 
it. Next day when the professor in charge 
visits the ward the student reads hbis 
observations and his diagnosis. Now comes 
‘the turn of the professor to examine the 
case. Then he puts a few- questions to the 
student to justify his diagnoses. Next the 
house physician puts the case’ before every- 
body with the finer points and details which 
a student is apt to overlook. After him 


the chief house physician explains in 
his own way and expresses his own 
opinion. The -:professor in charge after 
having heard all these, views, begins 


to sum up the case and finally gives his 
own diagnoses insuch an interesting way that 
a student can only manage to forget it with 
difficulty. Thus the case is vividly implanted 
in. the mind. of the. students who listen to 
the different views several times from the 
student in charge to the professor, and most 
of them 


a er a 


during his medical. 


experience’ he always learns. 


same as that of their European brethren 
a thing actually exists in my country, but. il 


_is not necessarily the best. 


do not- require to study their text- 
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book to know auything 


more about their 


case—the notes of -the teachers alone 
suffice.. 
One thing cannot escape unnoticdd, 


especially by foreigners and that is 
how a foreigner gets the same opportunities 
and facilities as their French colleagues 
enjoy. A coloured) man shares the 
same privileges as the whites. Do we enjoy 
the same even in our own country, not to 
speak of England ? To give a concrete 
example, I may add that the other day I 
had a painful experience when visiting the 
‘Lahore Medical College Hospitals. A senior 
medical ‘student was accompanying me. ] 


-was shown every department excepting the 


European .general ward where the Indians 
are not allowed to enter simply becaust 
the pigmentation.of their skin is Hoy 
uc 


does not exist in a land which is not -my 
own eg. Frances Those who have - visited 
the different countries in Europe will share 
my opinion when I say that France is the 
only country which has solved the colom 
problem completely--no distinction exists 
between black and white. Our hats are of 
to a nation who čan foster such brotherly 
feeling amongst all of us and who reall 
preaches and practises the doctrine of Egalité 
Liberte,. and Fraternite.’ We think that th 
time has come when we should try to thin! 
and realize’ that in a profession like ours 
the charm of high-sounding British degree: 
must. go. What we need in our professio 
is really good training- combined wit 
modern knowledge, forgetting the countr: 
where -one: has received his: education, b 
it France, or Germany. or England o 
America. Our friends should: know- that outsid 
Great Britain there are countries where wi 
get better facilities than we do actuali 
find ‘anywhere on the English soil. ' We hav 
always heard from our infancy that what 
ever is British is best. After having seel 
much of ‘France, and a little of Germany, 
should put itin this way : whatever is Britis. 
It may be gooc 
but there are others which are equal. 
good, if not far better. 


z -= INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Ladies who have suffered for Satyagraha 
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“ REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


[Books in the following languages will be a Assamese, Bengali, ahah: Fy ench, German, 


Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books . and their 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and. Urdu. 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, ‘eie. 
be acknowledged, 
answered. -The review of any bookis not gua Crean oe should be sent 

engals 
No criticisms of book-reviews and notices ae be published. —KHiditor, M. -R 


The receipt of books received. for review will not 


to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the 


ENGLISH 


BEGINNINGS or Sociauism IN Hyenanp. Cromwell 
and Communism: Socialism and. Democracy in the 
Great English Revolution by Edward Bernstein, 
iranslated. oy H. J., ‘Stenning. Messrs. George 
Allen and Unwin Lid., “London, 1930, pais 267, 
Price 10sh. 6d. net. 


Germans are generally ET, to be ‘thorough 
in all their undertakings, and the author of this 
book can. rightly claim for.himself thoroughness in 
his investigations. The importance of . the 


- Cromwellian ra in British history cannot be 


yr 


` and 


` to stand 


' author, John’ Lilburne, was justified: 
as the legal foundation of ; popular freedom. . 
: just -as the Chartists issued from. the Levellers, so . 
the great_Knglish Utopist of. the. nineteenth’ century, : 


exaggerated. Bernstein shows. clearly and 
convincingly at “the foundation of future social 
and. political. developments in the British Isles 
were well and truly laid during the Cromwellian 
era. The’ Chartist movement of the la~t century, 


- the successor. of. which in.modern times.is the eae 
e. 
` Chartists are throughout the heirs of the Levellers, 


Party, is.a direct offshoot. of .the ‘Levellers 
Their People’ s.Charter, -although demanding adult 
suffrage in. response to the higher level -of economic 
development, is in no. other respect more advanced 
than the “Agreement of. the- . People” of the 


Levellers, which Carlyle, ridiculed as” a ` premature 


‘but which its 


“Bentham—Siezes—Constitution,”- 
in. describing 


Robert . Owen, is in direct’ line. from the “True 
Levellers.” 
The fascination. ‘that ‘this book: has for us is 


mainly-due-to the fact that the author does not 
move'in the realm of abstractions, He studies in 
minute detail the part played in the movements of 
the time_.by - outstanding personalities. . John 
Lilburne, Winstanley, ; ‘the. leader ofthe “Digger 
Movement” and John’ Bellers are .some of the 


detai 

John Stuart “Mill agsures us: in is book on 
Representatwe Government : that” a, 
people must poraa cer ‘tain essential characteris- 
tics in order to ‘to make representative 
institutions a success. ° The first is that the rights 
interests of every or any person are only 
secure from being disregarded , 
interested is himself able, and habitually disposed, 
up for them.” And again he . writes : 
“It is an inherent condition of * human affairs, 


that no intention, however «sincere, ` of protecting 
the interests of others, can make it safe or salutary . 


- Hirendra 


a theoretical and practical point of view and : 
be useful not only to students for whom iti. 
Personalities ° whose life’. and” work ls. studied i in - 


country or | 


when . the . person , 


, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
will - not be noticed. 
nor any queries relating ` thereto 
to our: office, addresse 
Reviewer, etc.” accor ding. P -the language 


to tie up. their’ own ‘Nandae te This ‘dsterinination 
on. the part of, the: people to- “stand- up” for their 
own interests is not a natural endowment. It has 


. to” be fought. for. and won. Reading this book 


carefully, we see’ the- various steps in the political 
coñsciousness of ‘the -British people. The very 
first-stage towards democracy in @& country just 
coming ‘out of tthe control of the Aristocrats was. to 
secure .gttarantees. against abuses, The - Levellers 
were not-unnaturally ‘suspicious of ‘the “gentlemen” 
and. they -would’. not ‘place themselves, even 
provisionally, in their. hands- without: guarantees. 
This could be said to ‘be the first “stand up” of the 
common people against the . privileged positions of 
a parucular class. i 

The victory, was not however won in a day, 
nor éver in a century. It took several centuries 
of unremitting struggle before a new conceptio 
of the State and of its: functions was firmly rooted 
and stablized in’ England: ' The State, as an organ 


`of the community, had to struggle to drive out th 


State as a tool of a’ dynasty or the, instrument of 
a dominant aristocracy. `. 

The` book should be- read: by- all, specially in 
India, who wish. to study the pangs of a new 
birth. The only criticism we have to make is that 
we do .not understand why the title of the book 
should be what it ig. - . 

poA , P..G. Briwoe 


maar INDUSTRIES : By 
Nath Bose. JE Se, Asst. Pr ofessor 
Industrial Chemistry, Benarés’ Hindi - Ofer sity 
Price Rs. E R. P. Miira $ Son, 63, Beadon Street, 


a PEEN FO 


. Caleutta.- 


' This book treats of the ceramic ‘industries from 
w]! 


mainly intended, bùt also to busiñess men interested 
inthe subject. It. contains many. practical hints 
and formulas which will be. helpful to manufac- 
turers. Ar important feature is. the appendix whic 
contains short notes on raw materials occurring 
in various parts of India-and. other useful data. “8 
In writing a ‘book: 6f this- kind for beginners, 
it is safest to assume that the reader has no more 
than a vague idea.of the .stbject dealt with. 
Technical terms and craftsmen’s - slang when use 
for the first time, ought to be explained. In this 
book the author has introduced many ‘such terms 
without giving their ` meaning. Words such as 
‘Stanniferous ear thenware’ ip, 2), ‘slip’? p. 3), 
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‘threw his own ware’ (p. 3), ‘boiling of gypsum’ 
(p. 61), are likely to mystify the beginner. 

Success IN Bustyess or Pracrican Business Hints. 
By A.C. Ghose, M.A. S, M. R. A, S., with a 
foreword by Sir R. N. Mookerjee, Kt, K. OL E 
K. ©. V. O. Price Re 1-8. S. Ghose, 17, Justice 
Chandra Madhaly Road, Calcutta. 

This book will prove very useful to persons 
seeking a business career and even those already 
in business. Success-in ousiness in mainly a matter 
of experience and personal aptitude, and theoretical 
mowleédge alone is of little value. Still there are 
principles common to business of every kind, and 
It is advantageous to learn these from books. A 
wide awake person may build up a thriving 
business without bothering much about system, 
but such an undertaking very often comes to grief 
when it grows beyond small limits and seldom 


survives the lifetime of the founders. Mr Ghose’s . 


little book deals with fundamental principles and 
will help ‘the inexperienced in acquiring clear 
ideas and methodical habits which are indispensable 
for the healthy growth of all business. 


Pa 
Typusrrian Evorvrion or Inprs. iv Recent Times: 
By” D. R. Gadgil, M. A, M. Litt. (Cantab.), 
Lrincipal, Maganlál Thakordas Balmukunddas 
: College, Surat. Oxford University Press. Second 
Revised Edition. Price Rs. 4-8. a 


An instructive sketch of the economic history 
of India from the fifties of the last century to the 
present period. Mr. Gadgil has dealt with various 
Subjects such as agriculture, handicrafts, plantation, 
factories, transport, irrigation etc., and has shown 
how the changing conditions of all these have 
interacted and brought about a profound trans- 
formation of the ¢conomic situation, According 
to the author, the ‘only dramatic event in this 
economic transition is, perhaps, the decline of the 
old handicrafts. The collapse of these was indeed. 
sudden and complete.’ He points out ‘the 
necessity of a greater impetus to the growth of 
industries for relieving the pressure on land,’ but 
continues pessimistically—‘the future is not so 
rosy as one would like to_ believe. No big 
industries requinng complicated machinery or a 
thorough use of by-products are likely to spring 
up. The chief direction, of the progress will be 
_that of the accessory . industries ‘and industries 
chiefly connected with agricultural operations, 
or with the further working up of raw _agricultural 
produce grown in the .country. The. author 
is chary of _ criticizing Government, but 
discloses the poli of our rulers by quoting 
the words óf Sir George Birdwood: ‘The rapid 
decay of the manufactures of India invests 
with the highest importance every attempt to 
Increase the number of. its exchangeablé products.-- 
Our best efforts, therefore, must be directed to 
counterbalance the decline in manufactures by a 
proportionate development of the agricultural 
wealth of the country: new raw exchangeable 


products must supply the place of each manufacture, . 


as it in succession fails, if the prosperity of India 
- is to be sustained under the. circumstances of her 
dependent and Intimate intercourse with western 
civilization.” This was written in 1871-72, and since 
then no substantial change has_ taken place, in the 
attitude of the Government. Large industries are 
not for India—only agriculture ad nauseum, so. long 
as her ‘dependent and intimate intercourse’ with 
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Britain continues. Government’s policy, so far 
as the development of industries is concerned, is, 
at best, laissex farre. 7 San a 

he book is highly interesting and-gives in a 
nutshell a lucid review of the industrial evolution of 
India, S 


we 


__ PGEASURES AND PRIVILEGES or tHe Pen: By 
N.C. Kelkar, Editor the Kesari, and formerly 
Editor, the Mahratta. Price Rs. 5 Pp. 556. > 
 -:Mr. Kelkar is well known as a journalist and 
this big volume, consisting of ‘extracts from his 
speeches and writings, distributed over many years 
shows that he is a widely read man with liberal 
and cosmopolitan sympathies, condensed into a 
volume of one-tenth its size, it would contain all 
that in these writings deserve preservation for the 
time -being. “Considering the- voluminous nature 
of the articles and speeches reproduced, an index 
would have helped the busy critic materially. For 
Mr. Kelkar as a publicist we have the highest 
regard, but we are sorry we cannot admit the 
soundness of his. principle of claiming privileges 
from the Republic of Letters when weilding the 
pen mainly for his own pleasure. 
l Porrrrous 


nen 


COLERIDGE As Purosorner: By John A, Muirhead, 
M. A., Lt: D., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in 
the Unirersity of Birmingham. Published by Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin Lid. Price 12-6 net. - 

_ The book may claim a twofold significance : 
On ‘the one hand it adds to all the wealth of 
contribution regarding a personality, known to the 
world chiefly as a poet. The aspects of his mind, 
hitherto little known, have been laboriously and 
systematically revealed so as to afford a deeper and 
fuller insight into so great, yet so enigmatical, a 
personality. Pieced together as the book is from 
fragmentary efforts of Coleridge, it presents a whole 
view of his philosophy with its manifold richness. 
Qn the other hand, a considerable amount 
of light is thrown on the almost obscure evolution 
of philosophical speculation dwing the eightéenth 
ard earliers nineteenth centuries in’Great Britain. 
In-this book, Prof. Muirhead has woven together 
one of the missing chapters of -the history of the 
grouth of British Idealism. aa 


Reh, 


~- Manata Ganom: The Man and his Mission, 


«G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras, Re. 1 only. . 


_ To understand. the man 
movement,—yet like another man _ of, twenty 
thousand years ago Mahatma Gandhi is little 
understood. The Britishers are not yet sure if he is | 
a charlatan, a child, an idiot or an ‘oriental’ fanatic. 

His countrymen, a good bulk of them, are certain - 
that he is not a man but a god and so should be 
worshipped but need not be followed. The 
intellectuals among Indians know that he is ‘not 
one of them, and the patriots find him unpractical 
and dogmatic. His own followers are mostly busy 
with the externals of his life and are not ready to 
know him deeper. Yet, he has fired the imagination 
of them all and inspired more men than any other 
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of the age to heroic actions of suffering and self- 


is to know the 


- tion of the reading public. 
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denial. Not a miracle-worker, still he has worked 


miracles, however short these might fall of 
his own ideal. It is necessary, therefore, 
to know the man in order to understand 


¿the movement he has created. Messrs. Natesan’s 
volume which is deservedly running through its 
eighth edition is fitted to serve the purpose 
eminently. It is cheap as it ought to be, and 


brings the story of Mahatmaji’s life up-to-date—till. 


the break up_ of the Peace (or Surrender ?) 
Negotiations on October 15, last. The appreciations 
like those of Messrs. Sastri Andrews and others 
are also helpful, and this clear and succicnt account 
of the man and his mission can be recommended 

to all people. 
: Goran HALDAR 


(1) A Snort History or Inpran MATERIALISM, SEN- 
TIMENTALISM AND Hepowisa: By Diksinaranjan 
Shastri. With a foreward by Dr. Aditya Nath 
Mukherjee. Published by the Book Company, Lid., 
College Square, Caleutia. 


(2) CHARVAKÀ-SHASHTI (Inpian MATERIALISM): Fore- 
worded by .Bhagavat Kumar Shastri. Edited by 
Daksinaranjan Shastri. Published by the Book 
Company, Lid, College Square, Caleutta. 


Such works, as are under notice, mark a distinct: 


phase in the evolution of Indian thought and. cul- 
ture. Nowhere, as in India, the fact is strikingly 
manifest that the intermingling of varied influences, 
yeligious and secular, and their constant reciprocity, 
lead to the result of freedom of thought and help 
in the advancement of the conditions of culture and 
growth of mind. The pioneers and the exponents 
. Of the Charvaka school revolted against the 
@ methods of orthodox philosophy, and the accepted 
doctrines ‘of the traditional religion. The authority 
of the Vedas finds no place in their thought and 
the magic rites prescribed by the hierarchical cere- 
monialism are to them absurd and_ ridiculous. 
Their is no dreamy” consciousness of the external 
world. They feel and accept its realities as sub- 
stantial, and permanent, evoking sensations and 
perceptions which are none the less real. It was a 
sign of health and_ vigour in the world of thought 
in ancient India. that such. a 
heterodoxy could be propounded in the teeth 
of Brahminical orthodoxy and hierarchical fraud. 
The youthful hedonism of the new school asserted 
itself certainly with some degree of success against 
the austerities, pone and magical rites of an 
effete and absurd religion. Sesh 
The lucid exposition of the doctrines of this 
hedonistic heterodoxy in the_ publications under 
notice has much to recommend itself to the atten- 
tion O ) The History gives us 
in brief but bold outline the evolution of this parti- 
cular phase of Indian thought from the earliest 
times to the present day. The author traces hedo- 
nistic ideas and conceptions among the early Vedic 
suktas and follows their development through suc- 
cessive ages of Indian culture and civilization. 
Opinions will differ with regard to the conclusions 
and inferences drawn from data which are of 
doubtful authenticity, or about treatment of certain 
controversial points as grounds of further in- 
ferences, but the facts have been put together very 
lucidly and reader can form his own opinion 
- about points which may not appear to him sufi- 
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ciently and conclusively dealt with. There are, in 
fact, certain points about which we cannot endorse 


_all that the author says, and in the marshalling of 


+» 


data one who is accustomed to sift évid-nce in 
accordance with the strict scientific method would 
feel at times that that mode of reasoning which 
alone could enhaace the worth of all deductions 
and inferences is somewhat lacking in the process 
adopted by the author. The unique character of 
the work and the lucidity of exposition of the sub- 
ject matter are however the great assets, on which 
this literary execution will count, and for which it 
will have a permanent claim upon the indulgence 
of the readers who find an_ abiding interest in the 
study of the evolution of Indian thought. - l 
The Charvaka-Shashti compromises a ċollection 
of the tenets, doctrines and aphorisms of the Indian 
materialistic school of thought. These tenets are 
not to be had collected together in an authoritative 
compendium by one of the early exponents of the 
school. Probably there was one which came by its 
suppression ‘in the hands of advocates of gnostic 
esoterism. The aphorisms therefore had to be 
collected and put together in a manual and it 
involved an amount of labour and an accurate 
judgment of a well-balanced and a critical mind, 
which certainly would find an all-round apprecia- 
tion. The collection is prefaced by a learned dis- 
course from the pen of a well-known scholar and 
the compiler himself also adds a preliminary study 
on the subject of the Charvaka school of thought. 
These are hoped to be of great help for understand- 
ing in the right spirit the materialistic phase of 
the Indian mode of thinking. i 
It is extremely gratifying to see that a long-felt 
want has at last been removed by the publication 
of this compendium of the Lokayatika sutras and 
a.lucid exposition of the doctrines of the Indian 


. hedonists and materialists. 


S. KUMAR 
Pa BENGALI 
SKTANARI : An Anthology of the poems of 
Kärunanidhan Bandyopadhyaya. Bagchi and 


remarkable” Sons : Caleutta. 1930. 


Mr. Karenanidhan Banerji is one of the most 
distinguisbed Bengali poets of the generation, that 
has followed immediately in the wake of Rabindra- 
nath~—a fact in itself suggesting the partial eclipse 
of many a well-deserved reputation, and Mr 
Banerji has not been insistent about his claims at 


„all. A group of friends has at last pursuaded him 


to bring out an anthology. of his poems which, we 
believe, will be welcomed by all lovers of Bengali 
poetry and reveal to the general public a rare and 
delicate poetic genius. — l i 

Mr. Banerji’s strength lies above all in his 
spontaneous lyricism, and in his evocations of the 
scenes and sentiments of Bengali life at their 
purest. One could not imagine his poems existing 
apart from leafy- greenness of his village home. 
It is the keynote of the very first, as well as the 
last, poems of this anthology. And. where they 
do not describe actual scenes of Bengali life, they 
describe the big outer world as it can only be 
seen through the eyes of a Bengali. ue of 

This: will perhaps condemn Mr. Banerji in the 
eyes of many as a parochial writer. But in poetry 


as in all kinds of imaginative writing parochialism 
is a guarantee of the validity: of the inspiration. __ 

-In addition to :being one of the most faithful 
‘transeribers of Bengali life, Mr. Banerji is :also the 
creator of some of the most beautiful verse. in the 
not negligible repertory .of first-rate Bengali poetry. 
He is a consummate artist. in words. and an almost 


magical manipulator of metre and rhyme. No 


translation can do.justice to it, and we shall not. 


make even a short citation in the original because 
- “Yat will be an in justice to the passages that: we 

cannot quote. `. ORS. a TE 
Last of alfa word of recognition is owing to 
the publishers who have put. into our hands a 
very tasteful piece of. book-production.- which adds 
to our enjoyment of Mr. Banerji’s poetry. 
N. ©. ©. 


-Usyannata (Tue Garpen Crenesr): By Santa 
Devt and Sita Devi. “Second Kdition. Prabashi 
Press, Calcutta. Price Rs. 1-8. 


_ This Bengali novel has now-been made familiar 
fo readers all over India by the Hoglish translation 
„which is being published serially in the pages of 
this Review. The fact that it has run through 
its. first edition shows that it has become deserved- 
ly popular in its mother tongue. The clash of 
the old with the new, both in the outer and: the 


inner environments of young Bengal, is tlie theme ` 


of the novel. The result is a broader outlook, a 
~vightier effort at achievement, if not a more 
pleasurable and contented existence. Indeed, in 
straining after a higher plane of social and nation- 
al life, happiness is hardly a condition of success. 
A more elevated. pain, none the less poignant 
because. it rises. above the sorrows of our everyday 


life, is the lot of the pioneer who would assimilate ‘ 


the good. in. the new without giving up the best 
in the old.. None among our veroacular writers are 
better fitted than these two -gifted_ daughters. of 
the editor of this magazine to depict the best 
side of the imner life of Hindu women not only 
in towns and boarding schools of which they have 
personal knowledge, but also in the villages. The 
atmosphere of calm resignation and’ quiet content 
in which they live, move and have their being, 
their deep self-controlled instincts,.side by side 
with the pernicious effects of evil social custms 
and want of education, have all been. painted with 
a sureness of touch which a .mere man could 
hardly claim. Life in the villages, more or less 
vegetative in character, is: being rudely disturbed 
iy feminine inroads from schools . and colleges, 
undreamt of by our mothers and grandmothers. 
Like -the late Mr. Montagu, in this disturbance 
of their placid contentment. or- resignation we see 
new signs of progress, which will be all the more 
‘aickened by, Mr. Sarda’s Marriage Act. That 
matrimony will always be considered to. be as 
necessary for the educated woman as it.is for the 
educated man will appear from. what the authors 
say here and there in describing life in the 
boarding schools. The fear of those who think that. 


education will make women fight shy of the ‘only-. 


form of natural union between the sexes which 
holds society together and preserves and perpetuates 
the ‘species seems. to have little. chance of 


‘materializing, among a people whose traditions. and- 


instincts on the subject are so thoroughly sound 


the worst of them is 
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‘aud wholesome -on the :whole, especially in.the 


more spiritually :minded of the two sexes. -A 


‘quiet humour rans through the entire story. as. in 

‘describing Siveswar’s obsessiow ifor reforms which; 
makes him: absurdly intolerant of trifles : savourirg à 
‘of the old order. The’style is piquant throughow , ` 


and has a gracefulness. and charm all its own. 
The get: up is absolutely first-rate, ‘and .does 
honour to the Prabashi Press. .Its cheap price is 
not’ the least of its, attractions. In these- days 
when our. Bengali literature is flooded with. 


’ productions by writers, not wanting in ability, but 


reeking of sex. and betraying a. morbid and de- 


generate- mentality, a.story of. this type, which 


all may read with profit and entertainment, written - 
without any avowed moral purpose but albeit 
serving the cause of social reform, 1s refreshingly 
welcome, and the joint authors are to be congra-. 


` tulated on their success, and we are sure that the 


‘book will occupy a 
literature of fiction. ' 
Se gk a ee x Portticus ` 


permanent: niche in’ our’ 


MARATHI. 


-. Records, or Tae Pesuwas’ Darran, No 2. 


- Panipat Prakaran, 1747-1761; pp. w474, with 


one map and a page of facsimile -of handwriting. 


Rs. 2-3 as, (Govt. Central Press, Bombay.) 


The Bombay Government has earned our thanks - 
by bringing out so promptly a second volume of - 


the historical records preserved. in the Peshwas’ 


‘Daftar (Puna), and our gratitude and delight are - 
heightened by the fact that this volume of 150 


apers deals with the all-absorbing:. subject of 
‘Panipat’s fatal field’ and the course of events 


Mr. G. Sardesal, who is 
editing the present series, has never lost sight of 
the fact that that battle was only the culminating: 
point of a long course of diplomatic and military 
measures, and cannot be properly : understood 
except in its setting. As -he remarks in hiş 
introduction : “Rightly observed from a true 
historical perspective, it appears as the -result not 
of. a day or a month, but as the. legitimate 
consequence of the aggressive policy deliberately 
launched by the first Peshwa and strenuously 


veteran. historian, 


- pursued by his two eminent successors.” Hence- 


this series begins in 1747. + ae : 
Most of the records are letters: from the Peshwas’ - 
agents at Delhi or ‘the Rajput States and other 


important Maratha officials, giving information of 


leading up to it. For, the practised eye of the ® 


the inner working of these Courts and the secret — 


springs of events of which only the outer form, is m 


known to readers of history. We can trace with’ 


| 


their help the course of Maratha diplomacy and the 4 


complicated and daily-changing problems that ' this 
Government seated in the Deccan had to face -in 
far-off Northern India. We are forced to realize 
that such a far-flung paramountcy,—not to speak 


of actual imperial rule—was impossible to'maintain © 


with the then resources of:the Maratha State and 
of Indian civilization, and that the splitting up of 
the Maratha Power into four_ practically indepen- 
dent dynasties (Sindhia, Holkar, Nagpur, - and 
Gaekwad) during ‘the years immediately following 
Panipat was-a_ geographical necessity. -© ‘-.. 00, 

There are different ways of editing ‘records, but . 
the one followed by ‘Rajwacde, 
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who wrote introductions longer -than the total body 
of the records they introduced, and 
every conceivable and inconceivable subject in utter 
po Tu .of relevancy. Some other Indian 
€aitors overwhelm the reader with notes and 
glosses which may make a parade of his learning 


but wou.d bore an’ intelligent school-boy. A big 
_ and complete series of records 


may 
‚prefaced by a fairly Jong dissertation collecting 
the “plums” from the docéuments and commenting 
on their bearing upon the history of the subject 
as known~ before. Such an introduction really 
forms an original historical essay, and we may 
cite as its latest example the letters of George III 
edited by Fortescue. But such an essay only forms 
the: dome that crowns the completed edifice, and 
that stage is far from being reached by the 
Peshwas’ Daftar records whose publication is now 
at the initial-stage. All that the reader requires 
at this initial stage—and nothing more ambitious— 
has been supplied in the concise summary (with 
occasional elucidation) appended to each letter and 


bthe fonr-page introduction,—both in English—the 


Platter bei ng a model of  terseness 


and pithy 
condensation, This decision of the editorial board 
is wise and helpful. It should not also be forgotten 
that the Peshwas’ Daftar does not contain the 
entire body of Marathi official records or State- 
` pepers properly so-called’ relating to Panipat, but 
that many 
this battle and the events leading up to it are 
scattered. over other collections and have been 
printed elsewhere. A learned dessertation can 
appropriately introduce only a complete corpus of 
these documents, which is not what the Bombay 


Government Pess aims at offer ng to the world at 


present, but for which it is supplying some 
«materials. ; l i 
JADUNATH "SARKAR 
GUJARATI ` 


‘Vie Susno: By Ambelal Naranji Joshi. B. A 
Published by Jivanlal Amarshi. Mehta, Ahmedabad 
Liuck Paper Cover pp. 16-40. Price 6 as. 1930. 


ranged over. 


well be 


Important despatches and letters on 


_Hindu’s socia! life 


1 
i 
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io. oe E 
| This is althree act play, and is based on Miss 
Robinson’s “Under Sentence.” -It refers to an incident 
in} Maratha/Mogul history, and portrays this 
fraudulent abduction of minor Shivaji, the son of 

ambbuji, at the hands of Aurangzib’s myrmidons. 
The child was called Shahu, and although the 
Emperor wanted to convert him forcibly, he 
deissted from doing so at the intervention of his 
daughter Princess Zinot-un-nisa who had conceived. . 
a regird for this child. “The child -in his turn 
tells some home truths. to the Emperor, which 
makes him thoroughly repentant. This in short is 
the plot: The story is well told: we call it a 
story, as, though cast in the form of dialogues. a 
necessary requirement of a drama, there is very 
little to distinguish it from a narrative except the 
form. The short preface, however, is a very good 
attempt to - review tn briet, the several branches of 
Gnjarati literature. the their present state. For the 
first attempt of a beginner Mr. Joshi has done well. 


PRAFULL : By the dite Gatulil Barfiwala, 
printed at ihe Ganderi Press, Surat, thick paper 
cover, pp. 191. Price as. 8. 1930 —_ 


_ The name -of late Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh 
is well-known to the theatre world of Bengal. 
He wrote 'a ‘play bearing the above name, on a 
social subject, which was translated. into Hindi, 
from which, the book under- notice. is translated 
Mr. Gatulal Barfivala, who died young was a great 
reader. In the course .of his reading he came 
across this gor which he liked so much, that he 
wanted his Gujarati knowing friends to read it, and 
hence this translation. The play is full of animating 
and animated scenes, witnessed often in a 
and .has done well on the 
stage in B-ngal. The translation is done in simple, 
almost homely language and hence interests it 
readers, aS the flow is even and does not tax his 
brain for, making an effort to understand 
difficult words. : 


. K. M. J. 
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How the Trustees Keep their Trust 


Nearly two months ago the Calcutta Port 
Trust authorities went in for a loan of 
PRs. 60 lakhs, and curiously enough the Indian 
“money market was kept scrupulously in the 
* dark ahout.the intentions of the Trustees. 
While financiers in India were seriously ‘on 
the look out ‘or some avenues- along which 
their surplus fands, now lying idle on account 
of the depression, could be safely permitted 
to flow, they were surprised to know that 
. behind their backs and without having given 
them any opportunity whatsoever to make 


12 


. secretly :arranged for through an 


their offers the whole amount of the loan was 
| obscure 
British underwriter. The Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber madeenquiries about the circumstances - 
under which the loan was floated and the 
reasons for not permitting Indian capital to 
have free access to the port of Calcutta. All 
these enquiries have been summarily dismissed. 


` Tt is understood that on a former occasion a 


premier Indian Bank had come forward with 
a view to underwrite a certain loan of the 
Calcutta Port Trust. The Trustees then 
refused the offer on the plea that they did not 
desire to gv into one single hand and would 


“| 


~to 
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prefér to have the holders distributed as 
much as possible. This time, however, dame 
memory deserted our Trustees and not only 
was the loan permitted to be underwritten 
by one British party, 

thereafter there was no 
part of the loan would be 
Indian investors. 
interest these Trusts are administered. . Do 
the authorities seek inspiration from their 
masters,—the British Trustees for India, who 
are sorely afflicted with the “White man’s 


indieation that any 
made open to 


- burden ?” The public have a right to 
know. 

. Indian Trade Prospects . 

Mr. H. A. E. Lindsay, Indian Trade 


Commissioner in London, has made a valuable 
study of Indian trade prospects in course of 
his report on the work of his departmeat for 
two years ending- March, 1930. -The real 
cause of the trade depression, says Mr. 
Lindsay, appears to be lack of co-ordination 
between the producing and consuming markets, 
and particularly between the agricultural 
industry and other great industries which 
consume agricultural products. 

Speaking in London a little more than 
eighteen months ago Mr. Lindsay observed that 
one of the main reasons for post-war price 
fluctuations in raw materials and agricultural 
produce was the exhaustion during the war 
years of. the fund or stock to and from which 
traders ‘collected the products and distributed 
them. It was thereafter stated that with the 
accumulation of stock, prices would become 
steady and trade would improve. The courses 


of post-war industrial and financial movement ~ 


have however falsified Mr. Lindsay’s 

expectations. _ | 
) But apart from prophesies Mr. Lindsay 
draws in his report special attention to one 
or two modern ‘tendencies, which are likely 
influence India’s export trade. These 
may be summarized. as follows:: 

(1) There is a tendency towards the for- 
mation of big purchasing units in foreign 
countries, either through powerful co-opera- 
tive organizations or through voluntary and 
involuntary combinations of the nature of 
frusts and syndicates. À necessary 
consequence of this is the strangulation of 
the produce market particularly where it is 
not organized enough to meet the pressure 
of the big purchasers. 


(2) The gap which .is allowed to occur 


between wholesale and retail prices of many 


but: for a long time 
the possible 


One wonders for whose . 


. trade, particularly .those that cater 
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commodities. Mr. Lindsay. suggests that 
“from the point of view of India and other 
countries producing wholesale goods -in 
popular retail demand in Europe and oe 
it is desirable that the public should get al 
advantage from any fall of 
wholesale prices, for by this means and by 
this means alone can demand for such goods 
be ultimately- stabilized on wide and sound 
levels. Retail prices ` bolstered -up by the 
extensive advertising do not provide the same 
guarantee of sound future business as is 
provided by reductions of price and the con- 
sumption which normally follows.” 


(83) A wide disparity exists in many 


markets between the prices offered for 
superior and inferior grades of the same 
commodity, and. this disparity may also 


apply to different articles competing with. 


each -other as alternative raw materials for 
the same industry. 

(4) While standardization is so much the 
order of the day, there are some lines of 
to per- 
sonal tastes and artistic senses, in wich 
standardization may defeat its own objects. 
Indian traders will do well to keep these 
tendencies in’ mind and if they desire to 
improve their exports to Europe and America 
steps should be taken to turn these tenden- 
cies to India’s advantage. 


Work and Resources of the Galcutta Municipality 


In the anniversary number of the 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette Srijut Ramananda 


‘Chatterjee draws pointed attention to’ the 


responsibilities of our city fathers when he 
observes that although 
its suburbs cannot bear comparison with even 
the smallest provinces and States of India or 
with the smallest independent countries of 
the world, it can very well stand comparison 
with them both in population as well as in 
resources. The population of Caleutta as 
compared with that -of the smaller Indian 
provinces and the big Indian States, as also 
of some of the smaller independent countries 
of the world is given below: 


Calcutta - 1,142,246 
Ajmer-Merwar 495 271. 
Baluchistan 420,648 
Delhi 488,188 . 
Indore © 1,151,598 
Patiala 1,499,739 
Jodhpur 1,841,642 
Bikaner 659,685 
Udaipur 


in area Calcutta and ` 


~ 


3 


| 
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Jaipur 2,636,647 
Albania 1,000,000 . 

_ Estonia 1,116,000 

« Latvia 2,000.000 

- Lithuania ` 2,000,000 

Bhutan 200,000 

N- jd and Hedjaz - 1,000,000 

Nicaragita 640,000 

Paraguay 700,000 


The officials of the Corporation of Calcutta 
are thus entrusted with duties comparable 
with those of many Kings, Princes and Pre- 
sidents of Republics and Members of the 
legislature and executives of many indepen- 
dent States. The welfare of a pretty large 
number of men depends on them for its pro- 
motion, and it is incumbent on them that 
they should be inspired with a proper sense 
of duty. 

The pecuniary “resources of the Calcutta 
Corporation, again, compare very favourably 
with those of some Indian provinces, many 
Indian States, and also of several small inde- 
pendent countries. These are shown below: 


Year Revenue 

Calcutta 1926-27 . 2,63,14,432 
Assam a. 2,05,77,000 
Baroda 1927-28 2,62,00,000 

m [ndore 1928-29 1,24,00,000 
“ Gwalior io 8 2,14,00,000 
` Patiala 1927-28 1,28,50,000 
Jodhpur ie - 1,36,40,000 
Bikaner $ 94,20,000 
Albania 1928-29 1,80,00,000 
Costa Rica 1927 2,00,00,000 
Honduras 1926-27 1,40,00,000 
Paraguay 1,30,00,000: 


Thus, in fact, Oalentia has an income 
which is equal to and greater than that of 


some small independent- kingdoms, most 
Indian States, and some British Indian 
provinces. At the same time the Calcutta 


Municipality has not -got to maintain an 
army, which independent countries and most 


„of the Indian States have got to do. Noris 
Jt required to spend money on irrigation, 
agriculture, higher general and vocational 


education, the culture and preservation of 
forests, geological and other surveys, cons- 
truction and maintenance of railways, manage- 
ment of posts and telegraphs, ete. 

It appears then that the financial resources 
of the Corporation of Calcutta are by no 
means woefully insufficient for the services it 
ihas got to render. The affairs of the Munici- 
“pality are certainly better managed now than 


p 
3 


‘tion with 


when Englishmen ruled the roost here, but 
perhaps there still remains room for improve- 
ments. 


Position of Indians in the Trade of Calcutta 


Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, writes in one of the 
local contemporaries that it has been estimated 
that the share of Indians in the foreign trade 
is roughly about 15 per cent, z. e„ out of the 
total value of our foreign trade, which is 
roughly about Rs. 600 crores per annum, the 
share of Indians comes to about Rs: 90 
crores only. This is an estimate for the 
whole of India. It is all too well known 
that the share of Indians in inland as well 
as foreign trade in Bombay and Karachi is 
far greater than in Calcutta, where Britishers 
command almost monopolistic control over 
the handling of many commodities, like tea, 
jute manufactures etc. The percentage of 
external trade in Indian hands in Calcutta 
must therefore be very much below the All- 
India average of !5 per cent. As a conse- 
quence the economic as well as the political life 
in Bengal” appear to be in a deplorable state 
of dependence on the Britishers. 

The -chief reason for this state of affairs is 
the absence of Indian Exchange Banks or 
any other institutions in the financing of 
foreign trade. It is a matter of great regret, 
if-not of indignation, that the Exchange Banks 
operating at Calcatta and other Indian. ports 
receive large deposits from. the public in 
India, and yet these foreign British control- 
led banks permit practically no facilities to 
Indian traders. These banks have virtually 
monopolized the financing of our external 
trade, and through them Great Britain 
tightens her orips in directions more than 
one. The apathetic ‘attitude of these 
Exchange Banks towards Indian business men. 
is also reponsible for the creation of many 
difficulties in their way specially m connec- 
suitable bank references, opening 
importers obtain goods for 
negotiation of shipping 


of credit when 
non-British sources, 
documents, etc. 

The only hope for the future lies in the 
starting of. foreign exchange business by big 
Indian Banks. This will require for a period 
some sort of protection or impetus to work 
either through any legislative demand cireum- 
scribing the work of foreign Exchange Banks, 
or a determined action on the part of Indian 
business men in withdrawing their -co-operation 
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from foreign 
insurance houses. 


bance. commercial ai 


Rural Uplift in India 


Sir Daniel Hamilton, on his return from 
England a :few weeks. ago, has again been 
devoting himself to his favourite scheme of 
uplifting our villages through organized 
co-operative credit arrangements. We do not 
see eye-to-eye with Sir Daniel 
too optimistic estimates and-in his pet 
proposal for obtaining the nacessary capital 


supply. Our study of orthodox political 
economy prevents us from  beiag 
‘enthusiastic about his suggestion. And 
yet we sympathize with bim in his 


honest efforts and we ask our countrymen to 
give him necessary support. For, cut of the 
many thousand Britishers that feed’ fat on 


the resources of India there are but few that, 


like Sir Daniel, not only feel that they have 
some duty to “the patient, humble and silent 
millions in India,” but actually try to make 
` practical experiments. We. are told that Sir 
Daniel has suecessfully demonstrated how 
happy our villages can be made, through -the. 
Spread of co-operative efforts in certain parts 
of his zemindary at Gosaba. The landlords 


of Bengal, at any rate, would do well to visit. 


the place and have inspiration from Sir 
Daniel, both in the interest. of themselves as 
` well as in that of their ryots. 

Sir Daniel’s. scheme ‘of financing the work 
for rural uplift in India may be eunmEnae 
as follows: 


“There are £40,000.000 of gold securities 
belonging to- our Gold Standard Reserve, 
which can be sold in London, and the gold 
proceeds demanded from the Bank of England. 
Let the Government of India demand this 
gold now, to strengthen India’s gold base. 
Acting on tbe most up-to-date banking prac: 


tice, she can turn this gold into eight times - 


‘that amount of credit, and use it for the 
development of the country. AH that India 
has received for the £10,000,000 of geld are 
British Government. and Dominion Govern- 
ment 5 per cent paper securities India’s 
Provincial Government securities, or the secu- 
rities of the All-India Co-operative, Credit 
Corporation, would be of far -more value. 
For; in addition to the five per cent, which 
they would yield to the Government of 
India,, they would. if invested in 
irrigation canals or Bengal: drainage 
works, or the financing of agriculture, yield one 
hundred per cent in crops: This is how it 


in his rather 


would work ‘out: Provincial Government or -> 


All-India Co-operative Corporation 5 per 
cent securities, £40,000,000, multiplied eight - 
times : a ces 

£ 320, 000, 000—5 per cent on i " 
which is 16,000,000 

Add: one hundred per cent 

of crops 320, 000, 000 3 
336 000,000 

As against this probable gain we get to-day 
‘only about say 5 per cént on our. 
£ 40,000,000 from British aud © Dominion. 


Government Securities, yielding therefrom only 
£2,000,000. Thus the annual loss to India 
by investing her Gold Standard Reserve 
in. British Government and Dominion Govern- 
ment securities ix £334,000,000. ° 

It is to'be. wondered at explains Sir Daniel. 
from the above study, that India is poor, or 
that Lord Linlithgow’s Royal’ Agricultural 
Commissi n has been impressed with the 
poor physical, condition of the agricultural 
worker ? > í 


Sir Daniel Hamilton’s programme of work 
consists in the following : 

- Finance being the chief immediate need of 
the rural population, and co-operative credit 
being the -only possible method of financing 
India’s buge agricultural population, thés 
co-operative departments of tbe Provincial 
Governments should. be enlarged to cover 
all India as soon aş possible. -Large training 
institutions: should be established in every 
province to. train ' up an additional body 
of filty thousand men: that will be ‘wanted 
ultimately for the purpose.’ 

Rup es sixty per head or ‘Rs. six lakhs 
altogether will be required immediately -for 
providing accommodation for 10,000 workers 
in the rural areas, while under training. - 
The fees payable by the students would 
provide the salaries of the - training staff, 
and the students would provide their 
own food. 

One year’s hard training should enable 


educated young men to take-up the work: of 


organizing the - villages co-operatively, and 
their practical work in the villages - will 


soon complete their training. 


The money required for these training. 
institutions would be lent, preferably free 


_of. interest, to the Provincial Governments by 


the Government ` of India, and would be 
refunded by the Provincial Governments 
in, say, 25 years. These local Governments; 
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in turna recover the loans from the 
societies 


aoa: 
people ` through the co-operative 
over a like period. | 

Doctors, primary school teachers, and 
‘other ‘persons to .look after the health and 
education of the villagers would be required. 
In the beginning these should’ be provided 
out of taxation. But as soon as . the péople 
are’ ‘o'ganized co-operatively and are- solvent, 
doctors and: teachers will be engaged and 
paid by the people direct, thus obviating 
taxation by Government. For a few years 
in the beginning a loan of several crores 
may be required from the Central 
Government to pay the co-operative workers, 
doctors, and teachers. There need not be 
the slightest difficulty in recovering over 
a .period of years, from the- people, when 
organized co-operatively, the few crores of 
rupees lent by the Government of India 
for ‘the building of New India. 

“Banking credits cost nothing to create, 
and they may be absolutely. indestructible.” 
The loan proposed for the building of 
‘New India would, therefore, cost Government 
nothing. f 


How we -wish we could be as robust 


optimists a Sir Daniel in his old age ! 
NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


Socialist Government and Insurance 


À significant step has been taken by the 
Socialist Guvernment in England in enacting 
a legislation to participate in insurance to 
cover the risks on the two giant Cunard 
liners. - The existing marine insurance 
market ould not makeneécessary arrangements 
for the insurance and consequently the 
State had to intervene. It may be noted 
that’ nationalization of insurance was formerly 
one of the important planks -in the platform 
of the Socialist party of Great Britaina. They 
had specially directed their attention towards 
industrial life assurance referring to which 
as well as banking, transport, ete. the 


manifesto of thé -Labour , Party at the time - 
yof the last General Election said, “These and 
other fundamental necessities are too 


vital to the welfare of the nation. to be 
organized and exploited for private profit.” 
The manifesto proceeds, “Without haste, but 
Without rest with careful preparation. ‘with 
the use of the best technical knowledge and 
managerial skill and with due compensation 
to the persons affected, the Labour Party 
will vest their ownership in the nation and 


-in this matter. 


- drain of national 


account of different classes of 


ann orities acting 
This lannouncement 
‘consternation among 
. England, and after 


their administration in 
on the nation’s behalf” 
created considerable 

Insurance ‘workers in 


‘prolonged controversy. Ramsay- MacDonald 


agreed not to take up the ‘scheme `of 
nationalization of ‘insurance as ‘an item in 
the immediate programme of his party. 


The recent action of the Socialist 
Government raises the - question if it 
actually strengthens the cause of State 
Insurance. 


State’ Insurance. 


In Germany there is in every State a 
State Insurance scheme which is carrying 
on competition with private companies. - State 
Insurance has been undertaken by the 
Soviet Government of Russia. In Turkey 
the Government have set up a State 


monopoly with regard to Re-insurance. In 


England National .Health 
unemployment schemes ` are run by the 
Government. (These schemes were introduced 
by Lloyd George in 1911. But prior to 
that insurances on these lines were being 
carried on, by private enterprises.) So in 
the world of -insurance the State is no longer 
considered to be a- tresspasser. Buta very. 


Insurance and 


- interesting incident . happened with regard to 


Stae Insurance in Queensland. The State 
scheme was competing with private 
companies. In order to beat the private 
enterprises the organizers of the State 
scheme resorted to cutting of rates—the 
public naturally rallied round the cheap 
premium rates. The owners of private 
companies were not financially strong 
enough to compete . with the State scheme 
The Government appropriated 
revenue of different heads to feed the 
Insurance scheme. , Now; some intelligent 
insurance worker brought a suit in the 
High Court to restrain the Government from 
wasting tax-payers’ money to stifle private 
enterprises. The injunction was granted. 


Insurance and National Drain ~ 


Lala Lajpat Rai once complaining of the 
wealth ‘through premiums ' 
paid to non-Indian insurance. companies 
said that at least ten crores of rupees go 
out of India every year as premium on 
insurance. 
When Lalaji made this statement no data 
were available regarding the premium paid 
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But in the -later 
Book the Govern- 
some particulars about this 


to non-Indian “companies. 
issue.of Insurance Year 
ment have given 
matter from 
premium absorbed by non-Indian companies 
amounted to Rs. 512 crores. 

A leading insurance monthly has supplied 
interesting facts to prove that there is no 
ground to consider the quotation of Lala 
Lajpat Rai aS unreliable. In ‘giving figures 
of premium: income with regard to fire, 

marine and other kinds of insurance 
(excepting life) credit is taken only for the 
risks which the companies. concerned have 
kept on their own aceount—this leaves out 
the large amount of business. which is 
re-insured. For example, a company 
accepting a risk of Rs. 


retain only Rs. 25,000 on its:own account 


-INDIANS 


which it appears that the total - 


One lakh would ~ 
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and = re-insure 
companies. 


the balance with -other 
In the revenue accotint it would 


take credit only for the amount of risk 
Many non-Indian companies% 
special `. 


retained by it. 
doing business .in India have 
arrangements for re-insurance abroad and 
the figures are not available from the 
statistics. supplied by the Government. 
journal remarks that the premium absorbed 
by non-Indian companies, though. according 
to Government statistics ‘comes to 
Rs. 128,17,000, the actual amount would be in 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 4 érores. 
system is followed with regard to other classes. 
of insurance perhaps we shall have to pause 
and consider before we contradict the ees 
ment of Lala Taipa Rai. 


S.Q Rar 





ABROAD > 


Br: BENARSIDAS ‘CHATURVEDI 


Reconsideration of the Capetown ‘Agreement 


Some days ago the following cable from 
Capetown was, published in the newspapers : 


Dr. Malan an interview with Reuter repudiated . 


the interpretation attached by the Indian press 
to the references to Indians in the Union in his 
speech at Vryheid on Oct. He had only 


referred to the policy followed since 1921 with 


the approval of the Indian Government and 
embodied in the Capetown Agreement for the 
encouragement . of assisted emigration. The 
reference to a revision of the Agreement was 
nothing new. It was mutually understood that 
five years would be a fair trial after which the 
Agreement was to be reconsidered. The period 
. bad nearly expired and reconsideration was 

about due. 


Dr. Malan was. reported to have said in 
his speech’: 


“The best course is to get. the Indians: out of 
of the country. With 
had been. entered into with 
subject- to review in five years” (Indian Opinion 
Natal, Nov. 14th 1930) 

Now itis as clear as day that the principal 
object of the Union Government in entering 
into an agreement with the Indian Govern- 
-ment was to get rid of as many Indians 


‘of them to India. 


- for that country 


this view än agreement - 
Indian Government `. 


suspecting people 


as seaaible and they have already succeeded 
in sending away nearly eighteen thousand 
Now that the Union 
Government is anxious to revise the Agree- 
ment we must be ready with our facts 
and figures so far as the condition of 
eighteen thousand returned emigrants is 
concerned. It seems that fewer- people are 
now taking advantage of the assisted 
emigration scheme and the Union Govern- 
ment is anxious to speed up this repatriation 
business. If the repatriation of one Indian 
costs the Union Government £40 (£20 as 
bonus plus £20 as passage and railway fare 
ete. it will take only two million 


pounds to get rid of fifty thousand Indians | 


This. 


If this- 


these - 


i. 


from -South Africea—not a very big sum 


of gold and diamonds. 
But are we going to oblige the Union 
Government in this unrighteous scheme 
which may mean ruin to those poor. un- 
who will find their lives 
miserable in this country? Evidently the 
time has now come when we must get a 


thorough enquiry made into the condition 
of these eighteen thousand returned emigrants 
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and if we find that most of them have been 
living in a wretched condition here 
In India they should: . be repatriated 
baċk to South Africa at the cost of the 
fGovernment of India. If tke upliftment 
work of Indians` resident in South Africa 
‘is to be bought at the cost of the poor 
repatriated emigrants 


high price, leaving the whole question of 
the immorality of the business aside. 

It was General Botha who said in an 
‘election address at Standerton in January 
1907 that if his party were returned to 
power they would undertake to drive the 
coolies out of the ‘country within four 
years. He suggested the means to that~ end 
to be the expropriation of their interests in 
the country by means of arbritration. And 
General Smuts wrote in a letter to Mr. 
R. Tatham :— . : 

“The Asiatic cancer, which has already eaten 
so deeply into the vitals of South Africa ought to 
ibe resolutely eradicated.” i 

Dr. Malan says the same thing to-day 
after 
words and in `a less offensive manner. 
‘General Botha wanted to drive the coolies 


out of South Africa, General Smuts wanted 
to eradicate the Asiatic cancer, but Dr. 
palan will only encourage assisted 


emigration! The underlying object has been 
the same all through these twenty-four years 
and it cannot be explained away by any 
clever use of words. It is the duty of the 
Indian public to insist on a thorough enquiry 
into the condition of these eighteen 
thousand repatriated emigrants. 


Report of Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi 


The. readers of the notes are aware of 
the fact that Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi 
postponed the publication of his report 
about the returned emigrants from South 
Africa, at the request of the Right Honourable 
V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri. Swami Bhawani Dayal 
has now sent word to me for its immediate 
publication. I shall be obliged for any. 
information about these returned emigrants 
living in different parts of India. 


Our Congratulations. 
We congratulate Dr. Jung Bahadur 
Singh, President of the British Guiana 


East Indian Association on -his success in 
being elected a member of the Legislative 


rants by offering them -a_. 
temptation of £20 then surely it is a very” 


twenty-four years though in milder“ 


a ` P 





Rao Saheb Kunhi Raman Nair 


Council of that colony. «Rao Saheb Kunhi 
Raman Nair, who worked as the officer in 
charge of the returned emigrants at Madras, 
also deserves our congratulations on his 
appointment as the agent of the Government 
of India in the Federated Malaya States. 


Indians in New-Zealand 


I requested my friend Dr. B. S. Share 
M J}; D. P. H, L. R C P, to send me 
an account of our people in New Zealand. 
He has sent me the following note: 


New Zealand, of course is not Australia. The 
two are distinct -Self-governing Dominions with 
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- separaté ‘laws. Under, the so-called “White 
Australia Policy” no Indians can get a permanent 
domicile in Australia. There is no ‘such p obibition 


=- im the immigration laws of New Zealand, but in 
actual practice it- ‘seems almost '` impossible for . 


an Indian to get permanent citizenship now-a-days. 
With great 


of Customs, Wellington, N, 2.” -The only direct 
beat from Calentta to Auckland is ' S. S. Nerbada. 
This service is very infrequent,- The usual way 
to come is by trans-shipment at Sydney. 

New Zealand has fine scenery and is a very pretty 
country with some nature’s wonder-spots well 
worth a visit,- but the wint-rs are too severe for 
our peoule. There are about 500 Indians more or 
or less permanently ‘settled. ‘They are 
Bombay and the Punjab. The Punjabis usually 
work as farm labour rs. and Gujratis as fruit 
vendors and barbers. Work is: hard to find, In 
almost_all cases these Indians are without families 
in N. Z, and they usually go to India every 3 or 
4- years to sée their pe ple N. Z. gives all 
educational facilities to Indians and others on 
equal scale, and Indians enjov full -franchise 
according to the Jaw.- In spite of allthis one 
finds -a certain amount of prejudice sometimes 
from some people. This is mainly due to economic 
reasons. Labour - competition of Asiatics jis not 
desired by- the workmen here. We have a “N. Z. 
Indian Céntral Association” with head office at 
Taumdranui with an energetic General Secretary in 
. Mr. Indar Singh Radhawa.. There are local Indian 
A-sociatiéns in two on three “main towns 
affiliated with thé central organization. 

From the point of view of the number and the 
social and - economic conditions the Indian 
community in. N. Z. is not important., The lack 
of, proper family life is a great drawback. One 
would like to see reputable big scale mercantile 
enterprises. working between India and 2 





‘commodities can 


i _ difficulty a temporary permit for a: 
six months’ visit can be secured fromthe “Controller 


from 


inter-dining. 
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Carpets, durries, curious, handicraft, jute, sport- 
goods, _ precious stones, and other. suitable 

be supplied” by India. N. Z. 
produces excelleut honey and dairy products. Trade. 


sheuld: be the work of sound, sober, strong-bodied:¥. 


refined and educated -Indians, who alone can 
produce a ‘wholesome impression about India 
abroad. There is unbelievable ignorance through- 


out- the world as to what India really is. Few | 


know that India is the birthplace. of civilization and `- 


the sciences, «and that India was a highly civilized 
and refined country „when Europe was in the 
depths of ignorance and barbarism. To most 
outsiders India appears to bea country of coolies 
only. some have an idea that it is- half-civilized. 
The greatest need of the day is the preparation 
and publication of an. album of ‘photogrplis of 
modern India and irs ancient monuments. ete, 
with short but informative letter-press in English. 
French, Spanish, German and_ : 
This album or brochure should be broadcast into 
the world, specially into’ the countries where 
Indians live and the Indian question 
importance. The world should know the truth 
about the real 
that_is'in India. 
There iş 
emigration into places -like Fiji, for instance, and 
that is the éntire absence’ of caste and religious 
differences’ in questions of intermarr ages and 
er-di1 _ All dine together and inter-marry. 
This is the only way | 


religion serve. spiritual salvation,- but let the 


personal -merits and fitness alone decide one’s 
is an example 


e worth following. 
toleration and 


mutual trust should - be tbe 


watch-words. 


T 


Italian languages. © 


has añ 
gradneur, nobility . and intellect. 


one. ‘noteworthy phase of Indian 


: my to make one nation.. 
‘Society. and religion must be separated. ~ Lit 


nation, be. umited into one- hom géneous whole | 
wherein all are equal in social dealings, and Jet 

office for the benefit; of the entire naton.. Turkeyes 
Unity, love, ° 


t 
) 


i people or spread vile falsehoods about them 


a 
” 


r 


É 





Swami Vivekananda on Christianity in india 


Prabuddha Bharata publishes an article 
by Swami Vivekananda on the methods of 
‘preaching Christianity in India, in course of 
which the great religious reformer points 
out the reasons why Christianity in the hands 
-and mouths of missionaries has never made 
a deep appeal to Indians: 


: s an 

The Kast India Company got possession of a 
‘part-of India with the idea of making hay while 
the sun shone. They kept the missionaries away. 
The Hindus were the first to bid the missionaries 
welcome, not the Englishmen, who were eugaged 
in trade. I have great admiration for_some of the 
first missionaries of the later period, who were 
true servants of Jesus and did not vilify hoe 
They 
were. gentle, kindly men. When Englishmen 
became masters of India, the missionary, enterprise 
began to become stagnant, a condition which 
characterizes. the missionary efforts in India 
to-day. Dr. Lone, an early. missionary, stood by 
the people. He translated a Hindu drama 
describing, the evils perpetrated in India by 
indige-planters, and what was the result? He 
was placed in jail by the English. Such 
missionaries were of benefit to the country. but 
they have passed away. The Suez Canal opened 
up a number of evils. | 
- Now goes the missionary, a married man, who 
is hampered because he is married. The missionar 
knows nothing about the people, he cannot speak 
the language, so he invanably settles in the 
little white colony. He_is forced to do this 
because he is married. Were he not married, he 
could go among the people and sleep on the 
ground if necessary. So he goes to India to seek 
company ifor_ his A 
among the English-speaking people. The great 
heart of India is to-day absolutely untouched by 
missionary effort. Most of the missionaries are 
incompetent. I have not met a single missionary 
who understands Sanskrit. How can a man, 
absolutely ignorant of the people and their 
traditions, get into sympathy with them? I do 
not mean any offence, but Christians send men 


¿ -as missionaries, who are not persons of ability. 


It is sad to see the money spent to make converts 
when no real results of a satisfactory nature are 
reached. | 

Those who are converted, are the few who 
make a sort of living by hanging round the 
missionaries. The converts who are not kept in 
service in India, cease to be converts. That is 
about the entire matter in a nutshell. As to the 
way of converting, it is absolutely absurd. The 
money the missionaries bring. is , accepted. 
The colleges founded by the missionaries are all 
right, so far as the education is concerned. But 
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wife and children. He stays |- 


with religion it is different. The Hindu is acute: 
he takes the bait but he avoids the hook! It is 
wonderful how tolerant the people are A 
missionary once said; “That is the worst of the 
whole business. People -who are self-complacent, 
can never be converted.” i 

As regards the lady missionaries, they go into 
certain houses, get four shillings a month, teach 
them something of the Bible and show them 
how to knit. The girls of India will never be 
converted. Atheism and scepticism at home is 
what is pushing the missionary into other lands. 
When I came into this country I_ was surprised 
to meet so many liberal men and women. But 
after the Parlidment of Religions a great 
Presbyterian paper. came out and gave me the 
benefit of a seething . article. This the editor 
called enthusiasm. The missionaries do not and 
cannot throw off nationality—they are not broad 
enough—and so they accomplish nothing in the 
way of converting, although they may have a 
nice sociable time among themselves. India 
requires help from Christ ; but not from antichrist : 
these men are not Christ-like. They do- not act 
like Christ; they are married and come over and 
settle down comfortably and make a fair livelihood. 
Christ and his disciples would accomplish much 
good in India, just as many of the Hindu saints 
do, but these men are not of that sacred character. 
The Hindus would welcome the Christ of the 
Christians gladly, because his life was holy and 
beautiful, but they cannot and will not receive the 
narrow utterances of the ignorant, hypocritical or. 
self-deceiving men. 


The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency 


» Mr. B. K. Mukherji, Presidency Magistrate, 
Central Children’s Court, Calcutta, describes 
in The Young Men of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, the methods of dealing with the 
juvenile offender. | 


The proper utilization of leisure hours is 
undoubtedly the first means of tackling the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. We may fix these hours 
for India as being from 4 to 7 p.m. in winter and 
5 to 8 p.m. at other times. It has been recognized 
that the best approach to a child is through games, 
and hence it is the formation of the ‘street-boy 
clubs’ which will provide the best solution. 
Organized games and scouting, interesting magic 
lantern and cinema shows and instructive talks 
will all stimulate the young mind; and once the 
group has been set going, it should not be difficult 
to introduce an elementary knowledge of the three 
R’s, and then to employ these in learning useful 
handicrafts. When the boy has caught the “team 
spirit” in the club, he will gradually shake off 
his irresponsible habits and learn industry and 
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thrift. The boys’ clubs in England and the street- 
boys’. clubs in Ceylon have all. been _ firmly 
established, and are now recognized as the best 
means of tackling the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, by taking street-boys in hand at a stage 
edrlier than when they actually commence com- 
mitting offences.. = | , i 

The origin of the juvenile court movement is 

found in the insight, courage and faith of the men 
and women who saw the harshness and inflexibility 
of thè criminal law as applied, tọ children, and 
that the parental and protective functions of the 
State can only be achieved by the assistance of 
the organizations which will take their share of 
consolidativg that work. The juvenile court is 
neither an isolated institution that can function 
independently of other agencies, nor a mechanism 
that can automatically, given the proper organiza- 
tions, achieve results. It is one of .the many 
social resources that has been developed in response 
to evident need. Its success depends mainly on 
three factors :.-- o. , 
_ J. Public appreciation of the service, which it 
is in a position to render, and public support, 
which makes possible an adequate personnel and 
the necessary facilities for its separation ; _ : 

2. The general development of the child-caring 
programme of the community, including provision 
for child-study, family rehabilitation, foster-home 
care and institutional care. 
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national movement he has so far not been able 
to make any appreciable progress. In the bulletin 
issued by the International Student Service a letter- 
from Mr. Aluwihare is quoted in which he says ;; 

_ ‘You will realize that we are in the midst of 
circumstances which make it impossible not to 
take account of the national struggle. There is a 
new class of students gradually breaking themselves 
away from the main  body—those that try to make: 
asynthesis of national work and study. Hard’ 
work, if done with a view to national usefulness 
is “national work” too, but there is the class of 
students that is trying to go out into villages m ` 
their spare time, to. spread propaganda and do 
social service. This is a movement which is not: 
yet very well organized. but it has great possibi- 
lities. It will be interesting to see how it develops. 
There are also some students who are giving up 
their whole time to political work. I have just 
seen a man who, with a band of his friends, has 
spent nearly a week going through forty-five 
villages. These are whole time soldiers.’ 


Help for the indian Cultivator 


The condition of the Indian cultivator 


urgently requires that he should be given 
some sort of State-aid. Mr. Tarapada Dass 
Gupta argues the case of establishing an’ 
All-India Agricultural Bank in The Bengat.~ 
Co-operative Journal and cites in this * 
connection the example of Russia : 

The Indian cultivators suffer from a number of 
handcaps which itis very difficult to remove and 
which are unknown to the cultivators of most. 


. The general attitude of the community 
towards all its children, as expressed in home life, 
the adaptation of the school to the needs of the 
children which it serves, the provision of whole- 
some amusemects. vocational guidance aad the 
satisfaction of aesthetic and spiritual needs. 

We have over 500 primary and vocational 
schools in Calcutta. We have our maidans or 


parks and play-grounds—however limited they may 
e in actual numbers We also have _ several 
philanthropic organizations, and many high-souled 
individuals who are already doing splendid work 
in other analogous spheres. The need of the 
street-boys has yet to attract the attention of the 
City Fathers and other men of good-will in the 
“Second City of the Empire.” 


international Student Service 


In an editorial note in The National 
Christian Council Review, attention is drawn 
to an organization for helping Indian 
students. It cites the opinion of one of the 
workers on the new social activities of the 
Indian students : 


The organization set up in connection with the 
World’s Student’Christian Federation. soon after the 
close of the war for bringing much-needed, relief 
to students in distress in European countries was 
transformed a few_ years ago into what is 
now known as the International Student Service. 
This organization seeks among other things to 
develop self-help schemes for students when in 
college. For initiating and „developing self-help 
schemes for students in India, the International 
Student Service appointed some time ago Mr. 
Aluwihare ; but as he had to begin work at a time 
when the students were greatly stirred by the 


other agricultural countries. But'the greatest hin- -} 
drance to India’s agricultural prosperity—the pauci- 
ty of finance for cultivators—is not an insuperable 
obstacle. And if this paucity could be removed, 
the Indian rayat would be a free agent, all other 
handicaps notwithstanding. 

Present-day Russia offers an excellent example 
of how adequate finance can lead to agricultural 
prosperity. Russian agricultural production has 
increased by about cent per cent during the last 
ten years. This has been made possible by a com- 
bination of causes which have been _ ushered in as 
a result of the adoption of the New Economic 
Policy by the Soviet Republic. _ In the first place, 
there has been, as a result of the introduction of 
this policy, an unprecedented growth of the Co-oner- 
ative Movement during the last ten years, The 
principle of co-operation has been applied to all 
stages of agricultural _ prođuction— from | the 
purchase and supply of seed, manure and agricul- 
tural machinery to the export and: import of agri- . 
cultural commodities. The total of the outstanding . 
State-credit to agriculture amounts to more than 
500 million roubles, while private or State-control- 
led banks also advance huge sums of money, to 
agriculturists. either through the _ co-operative 
societies or through other channels. It is a matter 
of no little credit to the Soviet Republic and_the 
big Russian banks that the total of outstanding 
credit granted by the State and the Banks to the 
movement exceeds Rs. 70 crores. i 

In lodia the amount of State-credit to the 
movement ‘appears a trifle by comparison, being 
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only Rs. 94 lakhs, while big banks here advance 
nothing or next fo nothing to the movement. The 
Russian _ co-operative movement has come to be 
what it is to-day mainly owing to the generous 
goolicy of the State and the banks and the establish- 
“ment of special types of banks for financing agri- 
culture. In India, the co-operative movement has 
not been all-round in its activities. Its principal 
development has been on the credit side—and 
Short-term credit at that—and in agricultural pro- 
duction we find very little application of co-operative 
principles. The only cause of this one-sided 
development is the dearth of long-term . credit with 
which alone it is. possible to establish in large 
numbers such societies as Irrigation Societies, Sale 


and Purchase Societies, Tractor Societies, Mortgage 


Societies, etc., ete. | 

The Indian Banking Committee is nearly at 
the end of its labours. Is it too much to hope that 
the Committee will not fail to emphasize the 
necessity for establishing an all-India agricultural 
bank? But everything depends on whether the 
Government would or would not accept in right 
' earnest such recommendations. It is immaterial 
whether the bank be a State-bank or not, but it. is 
essential that the bank should be such as can 
safely issue large amounts of debentures and can 
attract long-term deposits. It would, therefore, be 
necessary that the bank should be established 
under a special Act and that the Government 
should, if necessary, underwrite the debenture- 
habilities of the, bank. 

Besides giving long-term credit to the co- 
operative movement, such a bank will help the 
establishment of land-mortgage banks in India ; 
and the greater proportion of its resources should 
be employed for relieving the permanent indebted- 

ness of the rayat. The proposed bank cannot be 
Pexnected to do any considerable business unless 
we have in India a bank of issue through which 
credit can be linked to currency. The total of 
agricultural indebtedness in India has been 
estimated at between Rs. 600 and Rs. 800 crores. 
The problem of this colossal indebtedness can be 
effectively tackled only by the issue of additional 
currency and utilizing it through a central 
one bank for relieving the debts of the 
raytt. 


Cause of the Indian Cultivator’s Poverty 


it has often been asserted that uncertain 
rainfall and increase of population lie at the 
root of the poverty of the Indian masses. 
This view is disputed in Trivent by 
Chowdhry Mukthar Singh, who writes : 


_Taking India as a whole, it is ascertained that 
failure of the monsoons on a wide scale does not 
occur more than once in five years. Then it 
amounts to this, that even with four years of 
rainfall, the cultivator is unable. to produce enough 
to tide over a fifth year’s calamity which may last 
for a few months. The Government has very big 
Agricultural, Chemical and _ Meteorological 
Departments all over the country. Has any attempt 
been made to systematically investigate into the 
causes of failure of the monsoons in this country ? 
There is no record which is made. available to the 
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public of any such investigations and the old 
people tell us that the occurrence of the failure of 
the monsoons has increased during the last forty 
years. The clearance of forests and. a few other 
causes are vaguely alluded to im this connection, 
but one searches im vain for_ any disclosures of 
systematic investigations. Nature has blessed 
this country with very big ‘perennial rivers which 
are full through the. greater part of the year, 
thanks to the heavy rainfall in the Western Ghats 
and the melting snows of the Himalayan ranges. 
Tf more attention had been paid to the system 
of cannals, it cannot be denied that at least twice 
the area that is protected today would have been 
protected and agriculture would not have remained 
a gamble on the monsoons, but would have 
provided a sure and sound means of making land 
yield much. more than it does today. The sub- 
soil has hardly been studied to perfection. It is 
not only a question of the principles to be investi- 
gated as to how the moisture can be conserved, 
but of finding out means by which an ordinary 
cultivator can apply those principles. The question 
of lift-irrigation has not been tackled. The finan- 
cial assistance given to the cultivators to improve 
their lands is practically mil. The extent and 
manner in which the Agricultural Loans Act and 
the Land Improvement Loans Act have hitherto 
been worked are matters. of common knowledge 
and the Royal Commission on _ Agriculture 
pronounced that they have reached very few 
agricuiturists. In these circumstances, to take 
shelter under the monsoons amounts to evading 
responsibility. 8 , i 

The other cause is growth of population. In every 
country population is increasing and the people 
of those countries are providing means for the 
growing population. If we compare the increase 
of population of this country with that of other 
countries, we shall find that the increase in India 
other countries. 
If other countries been able to _ find 
out means of livelihood for the people of 
their country, why not India? Moreover, it 
seems to be quite clear that, at least up to the 
present times, the increase of population in India 
has kept pace with the increase in the area under 
cultivation. A comparison of the figures for 1872 
with those of 1921; will bear out that the area 
under cultivation has increased_ proportionately 
to the increase in population and the time has 
not yet come when we can say that the maximum 
limit of pressure has been reached. 


indians in South Africa 


Rao Bahadur M. A. Tirunarayanchari writes 
in’ The Indian Review on the Indian 
colonists in South Africa and describes the 
achievement of the Sastri college in educating 
them : 

Very few of the original immigrants are left, and 
most of the Indians m South Africa have been born 
there and in many cases their parents also. They 
have not seen India, and the place irom which 
their forbears came are to them but a tradition. 
Yet their love and reverence for India are great, 
and they love to hear about India and especially 
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about. the great movement that is going on for 
India’s indepéendenze. They worship Gaudhi and 
claim with pride that he had his first training in 
South Africa, They are very hospitable to visitors 
from India. They do not observe caste distinctions. 
Hindus and Muhammadans live like brothers, 
although they do not intermarry. Hindu girls are 
generally not married before 18 or 20. They do 
not seem to have much sympathy with the Justice 
Party Of Madras, which they often call the ‘Injustice 
partye G EPONE ere 
. . Lhad the privilege of visiting the Sastri College 
at Durban, and of meeting the six professors who 
have been sent from India. Though called a 
college, it is only a high school. The buildings 
have been built at a cost of Rs. 1,70,000 provided 
by, the Indian residents. But the Government 
maintains the institution. It is intended to make it 
a training college for teachers. The Indian profes- 
sors came from, different parts. of India 2 from 
Madras (both Malayalees), 1 from Bengal, 1 from 
Bombay, 1, from the United Provinces, and one is a 
Muhammadan. The principal spoke well of their 
work. He said he wanted meu who could teach 
languages (french and Latin) but the India Govern- 
ment had sent science and mathematics men. Of 
course, it was not the latter’s fault. 


A Martyr of Science 
The Indian Medical World describes the 
case of a martyr of sqience who has under- 
gone great suffering to advance the cause of 
X-ray work. 


_ The self-saerificing labour of the early 
pioneers in X-Ray work is _emphasized by 
the news that Mr. Earnest Henry Harnack, 


who is now 65 years of age, 1s at present a patient 
in the London — Hospital, awaiting operation | for 
the removal of the remaining portion of his right 


hand. Already he has lost the whole. of his left: 


hand and the fingers of his right. | 
For over twenty-five years Mr. Harnack has 
been in the service of the London Hospital, where 


in his early days, he began as a photographer and 


became aasociated with the skin specialist, Dr. 
Sequeira as an early experimenter in radiography. 
lt was the result of this pioneer work that Mr. 
Harnack contracted the malady—X-ray cancer— 
from which he has for long been a sufferer. _ 

Some time ago it became apparent that the 
thumb of the right hand had become affected, and 
if1s now necessary to amputate at the wrist. 
Already Mr. Harnack has undergone some dozen 
operations to his right hand. When he became 
incapacitated. for further work some time ago, the 
Governors ofthe London Hospital granted Mr. 
Harnack a pension. 

In recognition of _ his 
Harnack was the recipient of a 
‘ago from the Carnegie Trustees. 


work of science Mr. 
pension some years 


Examinations in China 
China is the mventor of many a modern 
device in arts. and crafts. But it appears 
from an interesting article in The Progress of 


which 
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Education that it was also one of the 
earliest communities to make examination. a: 
test of entry into public service : 


The system of examinations, as a basis of. 
sele-tion of officers of civil service, has been in” 
existence from the oldest times in China. All 
candidates for the higher offices were required to 
pass an examination, the highest offices _ being 
given to those passing with the best qualifications. 
Contrary to all expectations, the subjects prescribed. 
for the examination had very little bearing upon 
the work which the successful candidates would 
be expected to perform in after-life. Religion and 
religious literature comprised almost _ the whole 
subject matter in which the candidates were 
tested. There was also a series of periodical tests 
which the successful candidates had to take after 
entry into these services: This. system continued 
till about 1995. Then the impractical nature 
of the examination was made the more apparent 
in comparison with the knowledge secured by the 
Chinese graduates abroad, and the whole system 
was. overhauled, and far-reaching changes. were 
made. To-day the: candidates will be required to 
answer questions about European history, or 
politics, or the economic condition of their country 
and similar other things. | 


The Indian Method to Independence 


Mr. John Haynes Holmes writes in: The 
Scholar on the peculiarity of the method by 
Mahatma Gandhi is urging his 
countrymen to make an effort to win 
political freedom : 


The: remarkable thing about India is not that 
she wants her independence. What she seeks 
today is only what Ireland, Egypt, Switzerland, 
Italy, Hungary, Poland and scores of other nations 
have sought before her. America’s forefathers 
fought and died for independence from the same 
Empire against which the hosts of India are now 
contending. They are, therefore, among the 
first to understand and sympathize with their 
Eastern brethren, _ o. 

No, the remarkable thing about India is not her 
desire for independence, but the unique method 
which she is using to gain that independence. 
Under the exalted leadership of Gandhiji, the 
Indian people are writing a new chapter in the 
story of, mankind. Deliberately, by the exercise 
of sublime patience and at the cost of bitter 
suffering, they are undertaking to fight a battle 
for liberty without resort to violence. History * 

; never seen anything like this before. Non- 
resistance has been tried by individuals like St. 
Francis, and by social and religious groups like 
the Friends and Hindus. But the revolution in 


india marks the first time that. a nation has under- 


taken to lift its. struggle for independence from 
the plane of armed force to the plane of soul-force. 

only because of the exalted and ‘triumphant 
application on the widest scale of the highest 
spiritual idealism, the Mahatma should have the 
support of all religious men. ; 





The Conflict of Cultures in Ireland 


The conflict of cultures in Ireland centres 
round the question of the Gaelic language. 
In the early days of the controversy, Mr. De 
Valera is stated to have declared that he 
would “prefer the language without freedom 
to freedom without the language.’ For these 
extremists, according to The New Republic, 
the final justification of the treaty settlement 
is the development of a new culture deriving 
entirely from the Gaelic tradition. There 
are naturally men who are doubtful whether 
the Gaelic element alone can build up a new 
Ireland. Yet there is no strong opinion in 
Ireland against the experiment. As The New 
Republic sams up the question : 


Even those who like it least do not deny that 
the Gaelic movement has behind it the driving 
force of a passionate conviction. Its advocates 
are positive that if they are given a free hand 
they can renew tha glories of the golden age. 
‘This is an attitudethat impresses in a country 
-where the majority desire above all thiugs a strong 
lead, and are apt to assume that the extremists 
however little they may appeal on the merits, 
will score in ‘the long run over the moderates. 
The best of the language crusaders, it is true, do 
not under-estimate the magnitude of the enterprise 
upon which they have embarked. They are 
succeeding in their plan to. make Irish the mediwa 
through which instruction is given in the schools. 
but as yet there are few signs that it is becoming 
the language of the home. In a debate on the 
subject in the Dail during the last season, native 
speakers declared, and the statement was not 
contradicted, that children left the language behind 
them at the school door. The elementary teachers 
on whom the heaviest burden falls, are protesting 
against the attempt to force the teaching of school 
subjects through the medium 'of Irish in districts 


where the pupils have no vernacular knowledge 


of the language and never hear it spoken outside 
of the class-room. 


To complicate the problem. the ranks of native 


speakers are being rapidly depleted, and such . 


ameliorative measures as the government has un- 
dertaken have done little as yet to slow down 
emigration from the Gaelthacht. The weli-founded 
fear that if Irish dies in areas where it is the or- 
dinary means of communication, the attempt to 
foster it elsewhere is doomed to failure, goes far 
to explain the relentless energy with which the en- 
thusiasts are pressing on their campaign. They 
may be right in their view that the end will justify 
-nthe means, but many people who are willing to 


work for a Gaelic-speaking Ireland are beginning 
to fear that the speeding-up policy which holds 
the field may result in, condemning no small 
proportion of the generation to the semi-illiteracy 
that was the fate of Ivish-speakine children who 
in other days were instructed in school in a 
language they did not speak at home. 

In the long run the clash of two cultures may 
prove fruitful, but for the present it means a 
dissipation of energy in controversies that lead no- 
where. The older school of Anglo-Irish writers 
like W. B. Yeats and George Russell sit for the 
most. part above the battle; newer recruits like 
Austin Clarke, Francis -Higgins and Liam O’Fah- 
erty, though they draw inspiration from Gaelic 
sources which their elders knew only at second 
hand, continue to, write in English and sell their 
books outside their own country. They are in 
sympathy with the demand for the evolution of a 
Gaelic culture, but with very few exceptions they 
oppose tne: view, now in favour, that prohibitions 
and censorships will help to this end. 

Its unsparing onslaught on the Censorship Act 
contributed as much_as anything else to close down 
AEs paper, The lish Statesman by depriving it 
of advertising revenue. Popular opinion in the 
mass undoubtedly approves drastic regulations 
and restrictions on writers, dramatists and artists. 
and this is a factor which the small band of Irish 
intellectuals too often ignore; thus is conveyed to 
the outside world an entirely false picture of Irish 
life and conditions. A.E. puts the truth ina sentence 
when, ,in his valedictory in The Irish Statesman, 
he says that the country has been living intellec- 
tually beyond its means. 
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Child Marriage in America 


The following interesting item of news 
about child marriage in America jis published 
by The Literary Digest: 


Child marriage is usually regarded as something 
remote, in far-off India, in the Orient, or in 
South-Eastern Europe. 

But it is known im New York City, too. 

Within. the, last. academic year, the annual 
report of Superintendent of Schools discloses 483. 
boys and girls—the vast majority girls—vwere 
dropped from the school rolls because of marriage. 

ne little girl of twelve and another of thirteen, 
we read in the New York Sun's digest of the 
report, were among those married. At the age of 
fourteen twenty boys and girls left school to be 
wed, and eighty-three more went to the altar 
when they were fifteen. The majority of pupil- 
marriages took place at sixteen years, 342 of that 
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immature age leaving school because they became 
husbands or wives. 

A score or more were seventeen or older, but 
the statistics for these ages are not significant, 
since seventeen is the legal school-leaving age; 
most prospective brides or bridegrooms of seventeen 
or more would leave school, as they have a legal 
right to do, without disclosing their reasons. 


Something of the social environment of the- 


youngsters Is revealed by the fact, we read, that 
365 of the 483 pupil-marriages were contracted 
in the continuation schools—schools which are 
maintained by the State for children who leave 
school to go to work hefore they are seventeen. 
It would appear, then, that child-marriages are 
most likely to, occur among children of less 
prosperous families, families in which children go 
to work at fourteen or fifteen years. 


a 


Black Shirts and Lynchings in America 


In summing up the lynching records 
of the year that has just ended, The World 
Tomorrow deplores that they are the highest 
for many years, and attributes them to the 
wave of re-action that is passing over 
almost every country in the world: 


Amid the unrest and reaction that have 
‘characterized the present year, it was inevitable 
that Negro-White relations in America should be 
‘caught in the general backwash. The increase of 
lynchings to a number double that of last year is 
the best evidence of this reaction~and the worst. 
However, it is doubtfal whether the traditional 
-attitudes of the lynchers have undergone any 
fundamental charge for the worse. What seems 
more probable is that certain influences as well as 
contemporary conditions have merely brought 
these attitudes to the surface or stirred them into 
hostile action. | 

Chief among these 


influences is the present 
economic depression.. 


The two highwaymen 


lynched in Mississippi, the alleged Negro bank 


' robber shot to death in Darien, Georgia, and the 
street-car bandit and ‘murderer who narrowly 
escaped lynching in Atlanta, all withina month’s 
time, suggest that economic stress may lie behind 
some of the crimes for which mob violence has 
been invocated. ; 

In some quarters Communisism has been blamed 
for the recent upsurge of lynchings. Whether in 
any case it has provoked Negroes to viorence, one 
cannot say. Its protagonists, to be sure, have 
overlooked no opportunity to broadcast a philosophy 
of class and race conflict, calling upon Negro 
workers for “organized mass ,resistance to White 
ruling-class terrorism.” | Negroes are naturally 
conservative and patient, however, and it appears 
unlikely that this propaganda has as yet exercised 
-any great influence upon. their cenduct. 

Fortunately there is another side to the picture. 
Never have lynchings been condemned so universally 
and vigorously throughout the South--by editors, 
ministers, church groups, civic. organizations, and 
good citizens in general, Furthermore, arrests have 
been made in a number of the cases and no less 
than fifty persons now await trial as participants 
dn these crimes. In the light of past experience, 
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this fact is revolutionary. The Black Shirts’ 
present state of collapse, due to the pressure of 
public disapproval. is another encouraging symptom, 
With all its flamboyant appeals to patriotism, 
Americanism, and White supremacy, the movement, 
has won no stable following. This is_ quite in 
contrast to the vast political influence and pseudo- 
respectability enjoyed by the Klan in its palmy 
days., The defeat of Senator Cole Blease of South 
Carolina, who based his campaign for re-election on 
a blatant defence of lynching, is perhaps the most 
encouraging evidence of the progress of Southern 
opinion, while that of ex-Governor Slaton of 
Georgia, who insisted on dragging the Negro into 
the senatorial race, is another straw in the wind. 

Not since reconstruction days has «the South 
faced as serious a challenge as it does today. But 
among the more liberal minded of its religious and 
civic leadership there is enough of vitality and 
power to make one hopeful of the ultimate 
outcome. 


Changing Hinduism 


“The old epithet—the unchanging East” 
writes Mr. Albert J. Saunders in the; World 
Unity, “is no larger applicable to India,” and 
he attempts—in a short article to outline the 
changes that have come over the spirit of the 
Hindu religion itself. About modern 
Hinduism he says : 


It is fair to say that in the long history of Hindu 
religious thought many changes have taken place_ 
in the idea of God. We have seen the animistic. 
and polytheistic beliefs of the Vedic period. In an * 
effort to unify_their thought of God—the wonderful 
conception of Brahma-the World-Soul was evolved 
and the greatest possible achievement of the human 
soul is to, become identified with or absorbed into 
the All-Soul. But in so doing God became 
detached, impersonal, a mere intellectual hypothesis 
which in course of time became entirely unsatis- 
factory to the mass of Jndian_ religious men. The 
theistic movement brought God back again into 
the experience of man, gave Him_ personality, able 
to be worshipped. and the pious Hindu ever since 
has rejoiced in the sense of communion and fellow- 
ship with God. These are significant changes in 
the God-thought of Hinduism, and these changes 
are still going on. One can realize -the truth in 
India of the distinguished London Editor, Mr. 
J. A. Spender’s recent statement: “Looking, back 
on the course of religious belief in my time, I 
should say that the greatest changes have been a 
change in the idea of God.” Modern India has , 
accepted and is working on the basis of the idea 
of a personal God, that is, that God has personality, 
has attributes and characteristics of the highest 
qualities, is knowable and approachable, receives 
worship and hears prayers, that He is a friend 
to man. The new idea which I wish to emphasize, 
and which is beginning to permeate Hindu thought, 
is the.social and moral character of God. This is 
extension of the personal idea of the Supreme 
God. Among the qualities of God which Hindus 
have long recognized, such as wisdom and greatness 
and power, there is now being accepted the idea 
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that God is social and moral, and consequently 
His people must also be socially minded and_moral 
in their daily lives. This is the latest advance 
in Hindu religious thought with respect to the 
character of God, and its possibilities for good 
gre tremendous. 

erhaps. the greatest exponent otf modern. 
Hinduism is S. Radhakrishnan, King _ George 
Professor of Philosophy in Calcutta University ; 
his lectures . on Indian Philosophy, in England 
and America in 1926 made a deep impression on 
those who heard them, and he was recognized as 
a new voice interpretating the latest and highest 
thought. _of India. One naturally turns to his 
book—"Indian, Philosophy” and “The Hindu View 
of Life’ -for indications as to the latest trend of 
Indian thought nor does he turn in vain. As to the 
nature of Hinduism Professor Radhakrishnan, holds 
the commonly accepted position that Hinduism is 
not a closed creed. “Hinduism is therefore not a 
definite dogmatic creed, but a vast, complex, but 
subtly unified mass of spiritual thought and 
realization, Its tradition of the God-ward endeavour 
of the human spirit has been continuously enlarg- 
ing through the ages.’ “Hindu believes in the 
evolution of our knowledge of God.” Our foregoing 
study has shown this to be correct. As to the 
idea of a personal God our Indian author says: 
- “Hinduism affirms that some of the highest and 
richest manifestations which religion has produced 
require a personal God. There is a rational 
compulsion to postulate the personality of the 
of the divine.” He defines what he means by 
saying that the highest category we can uses 
that of self-conscious personality. 


— 
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The Ritual of the Unknown Soldier 


Laying a wreath on the tomb of the 
unknown soldier had almost become a 
stereotyped ritual for all distinguished foreign 
visitors to London, when the Labour Govern- 
ment recently abolished the custom. This has 
given rise to a controversy in the world 
press which is summarized in the The 
Literary Digest: 


Rumblings of bitter controversy threaten the 
peace of the Unknown Soldiers tomb. Britain’s 
Labour Government proposes that official envoys 
and missions discontinue the customary ceremony 
of placing memorial wreaths on the tombs of the 
Unknown Soldier in the countries they are visiting. 

The first dispatches. from London | announcing 

this proposal. characterized it as a, striking gesture 
toward “eradication of the memories of the Great 
War”? among all nations. $ 

The following day, however, a cable to the New 
York Times explained that the purpose of the 
Labour administration was “merely to relieve 
visiting officials of the virtual obligation, to lay a 
wreath on an appropriate war memorial-” The 
same dispatch quoted Gen. Sir Jan Hamilton as 
saying that “if wreath-laying is to become merely 
a formal courtesy between governments, then it 
ought to be terminated.” And the London Times 

= said editorially : 
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“We wish neither to burden our visitors with 
an unnecessary ceremonial nor to entangle the 
Cenotaph fwith mere courtesies. So far from 
‘eradicating’ our memories of the million dead, 
and of the example that must never be lost, the 
effect of the present proposal will be to maintain 
their Inspiration in surer dignity and sincerity.”. 

Although most of the foreign governments are: 

said to have replied favourably to the British 
proposal, the popular reaction to it seems to be- 
Sharply divided. . 
_ “If the ceremonies have any meaning at all, it 
is too sacred to become a matter of rule and rote,” 
says the Washington Star; and in Alabama the 
Birmingham Age-Herald insists that what was 
once a tender and beautiful gesture should not be 
allowed to become a mere formality.” 

But the expressions of dissent are emphatic. 
In Brussels The Nation Belge exclaims indignantly : 


“Even if Mr. MacDonald’s government has no 
memory, ours has.’ In London The Morning 


Telegraph calls it “an act of offensive folly.” Even 

mere ceremonies,” remarks the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “are useful reminders of the past, which 
could not be ignored or forgotten without rank 
ingratitude.” - 

But the bitterest protest comes from the pen of 
Hngland’s veteran poet, Rudyard Kipling, whose 
only son was kliled in the war. In a poem called 

Memories,” published in the London Morning: 
Telegraph, Mr. Kipling accuses the Labour Govern- 
ment of washing its hands of the soldier dead, of 
wishing to destory the virtues of faith, obedience, 
sa rice, honour and fortitude, and of plotting to 
undermine and destroy the aims of Britain in the 
war. 
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Bernard Shaw 


Mr. Harold Laski paints or rather sketches 
the portraits of four of the outstanding 
literary personalities of contemporary Britain 
in the Daily Herald. They are 
Rudyard Kipling, H. G. wells, Bernard Shaw 
and John Galsworthy. Of all of them Mr. Shaw 
is undoubtedly the most widely known and 
appreciated in this country. And here are 
some of his bewildering intellectual achieve-. 
ments as seen by Mr. Laski: 


Mr. Shaw is like nothing so much as the east 
wind in a fury. If you can cope with its strength 
the most exhilarating thing in the world is a long 
walk in its teeth, He has been the greatest 
teaher of the generation. For forty years he has 
questioned all our accepted traditions, laughed at 
all our conventions, sneered at all our habits. 
And, in the typical British way, after thirty years’ 
indignant refusal to accept his teaching, we have 
elevated him to the position of a major prophet. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Shaw is a great 
man. That the Socialist vestryman of St. Pancras . 
should be the idol of Mayfair shows that his 
position is secure and final. He has lived by ex- 
posing, for the shams they are, the conventional: 
lies of civilization, And he has compelled most 
of us to see that they are shams. By tearing the - 
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vell from our eyes he has made us see that 
‘empire Is another name for violence; that parents 
do their best to ruin their children ; that rich 
men have rarely the mind to be important, and 
poor men more rarely still the means to be self- 
respecting ; that flunkyism is not fine manners 
nor luxury art. ait 

Further, he has told us that official churches 
have no necessary contact with religion ; that the 
English are not obviously the chosen people ; 
that our law, courts administer law, which is not 
the same thing as justice: that the high priests 
of medicine are too rarely scientific. And he has 


_ done it with such incomparable verve and wit and 


satirical genius that we have thoroughly enjoyed 
the process. . 

„Alr. Shaw realized forty years ago that men 
will always listen to a great preacher; and he 
grasped the curious fact that men, in the mass, 
rather enjoy being told brilliantly that they are 
ina state of sin. He is, in_ fact, a new Calvin 
who has substituted Shavian dogmas for those of 
Geneva. Like Calvin, he has a supreme certitude 
of temper. Like Calvin, also, he insists on des- 
troying his opponents. Like Calvin, he has little 
patience with freedom because he has a patent 
specific for salvation. í 
_ There is nothing in him, as there was nothing 
in the Genevan reformer, of romantic illusion or 
emotional patience. He knows his way to the goal, 
and cares nothing for the fate of victims on the 
way. He has been a great tonic to this age 
because he has compelled it to face its hypocrisies 
and shams. A great satirist, he has used a pen 
dipped in sulphuric acid to tell his contemporaries 
exactly what he thought of them. He has made 
iconoclasm a science. Property, marriage, the 
family, democracy, the Church—all of these he 
has attacked with the vigour.of one who is only 
content when the veil which hides their inner 
superstitions has been pulled away. 


——7 


Standardized Literature 


Standardized thinking, standardized amuse- 
ments, and standardized literature, like 
standardized merchandise is flooding the 
world of today. They have all them been 
attacked on one occasion or other by men who 
still set some store by individuality and distinc- 
tion. One of the latest of these attacks is 
by Mr. L. Stanly Jast, the city librarian for 
Manchester, who, as the President of the 
British hibraryAssociation, made a vigorous 
onslaught on the literature made to prescrip- 
tion. The following extracts from his speech 
ave quoted from The Living Age. 

I pass over the menace of the cinema and the 
madness of the cross-word puzzle. It is not my 
purpose to review, even cursorily, all the forces 
which are steam-rollng the world into a flat and 
dead uniformity. They have been the theme of 
abler pens than mine, with larger canvases at 
their disposal. I come to an aspect of this process 
~vhich. concerns us much more nearly—namely, 


formula 
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the reaction of the machine on literature itself. 
With the effect of the newspaper we are familiar 


_enough ; there we are not dealing with a tendency, 


but to a considerable extent with an accomplish- 
ment. The general press is already standardized, 
and the signs are not wanting of the gradual". 
disappearance of the local newspaper in favour of 
the localized general press—a consummation, J 
venture to think, most devoutly. to be regretted, 
for its disappearance will herald a further decay 
in local patriotism and local spirit. But the 
newspaper—with a few exceptions that still remain 
with us—is not literature. The best popular maga- 
zines are, or rather were, but the machine is 
rapidly reducing them to its own element. 

_, The point I would note here is that in standard- 
izing the printed word you inevitably lower its 
level. Standardization and degradation in this 
field go together. In the case of the machine 
you can have a good and sound piece of work 
put on the market, because the public understands 
machines, If we have a flair for nothing else we 
have a flair for mechanism. But in art and . 
literature the taste of the many is bad taste, or, if i 
not bad, it is uncultivated. The librarian has been 
likened more than once to the priest. If he is a 
priest, then surely it is in the standardization of 
literature that he must see his most powerful 
enemy, and burning with the divine fury of the 
prophet and the missionary declare a holy war. 

It is true that literature and fiction, is more 
resistant to the mechanical formula. More resistant, 
but, unfortunately, not impervious. Its fell trail 
is beginning to be seen in other departments of 
the book-—for example, that bastard development 
of the modern writer, the temperamental hiography, 
cursed by librarians because, whether classed in 
biography or in’ fiction, itis out of place. The. 
is simple: take any well-known mage 
whose standard biography has been written,— this 
is necessary, because otherwise you would have 
to hunt up the facts yourself,—filch whatever suits 
your purpose, and serve with dialogue drawn from 
your own inner consciousness. When well done by 
a master, such as Maurois or Harold Nicolson, 
the result is amusing, even brilliant, though the 
subject is neither Shelley not Byron, but another 
man of the same name. But when done, as_ it is 
now being done, by a score of second-rate imitators . 
the results are mischievous and debasing to the 
hiographical currency. 


—] 


Five Years of the Russian Experiment 


The editor ‘of The Japan Weekly 
Chronicle sums up in a leading article the 
achievements of the last few years of the.. 


Russian revolution. The following abridged 
version of his article appears in The Inter- 


“national Digest : 


_Very few people can discuss, Russian affairs 
without bringing in their owh wishes as a deter- 
mining factor in the future development of that . 
great area, Those who enjoy ‘the adventure of 
wrestling in the market-place for a living, and 
those who have secure jobs alike find the present 
regime in Russia so distasteful to them that they 


_- the other States bourgeois. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


see a dozen reasons why it cannot possibly 
succeed. And when a Russian consular or trade 
representative decides to throw up his job and 
Stay abroad, these is great rejoicing among all the 
angels of capitalism over the repentant sinner. Of 
the contentment of the people, it is very difficult 
to judge, Some competent observers have declared 
that morally and even physically the Russian 
stands upright, proud in the consciousness of being 
a citizen in a great republic. On the other hand, 
the Tsarist regime did not insist on a man being 
satisfied, and if he thought he would do better 
in some other country he was welcome ’to go, 
and large numbers did go. Nowadays it is not 
so easy, But, unless it be a few Chinese or 
Koreans there is no immigration into Russia. 
The victims of European tyranny do not seek 
refuge there. There is no gesture’ of welcome 
such as the United States once mace,—and still 
makes on a quota basis. The circumstances are 
different, it is true, but the distinction remains 
sharp between Russia and the rest of the world. 

It is a common weakness of revolutionaries 
that as soon as they are successful, they think the 
whole world is going to follow suit. It is a psycho- 
logical compulsion. They are embarked on a new 
adventure, the outcome of which is far from 
certain, and they feel keenly the need of collective 
companionship. It was mainly over the question 
of the theoretical necessity of a world. revolution 
that the struggle came about in which Trotsky 
was defeated and Stalin triumphed. ‘Trotsky 
insisted on all the world revolting; Stalin saw 
that it was not going to—not to oblige Russia, 
anyhow—and he took up the line (now an „article 
of the orthodox faith) that there-1is no reason 
why Russia should not remain communist and 
f course, Trotsky 
was right, theoretically. It is necessary for the 
success of the Russian experiment that the rest 
of the world should follow suit. But Stalin's a 
practical man, «and does not see the use of 
destroying the Soviet because of other countries’ 
shortcomings. He therefore -adopted a heresy. 
It is better to live a little longer even at such a 
price, and one never knows what may turn up, 

he Russian rulers have been described as 
men of unshakable nerve. That may be but they 
show signs of considerable anxiety. They are 
ready to go a lone way in dabbling with capitalism 
in order to win as quickly as possible. Their 
one question is: “Can we hold on long enough?” 
The Communist creed is au economic creed, and 
Communism must justify itself economically. The 
“Five Year Plan” is an appeal for time. “Give us 
five years and we will fulfill all our promises.” 
And in order to fulfill the promises, large foreign 
obligations must be incurred. In Russia the busi- 
ness instinct, is cumbrous and slow, but the machine 
moves, even though it creaks In the: moving. The 
triumphant shout that arises now and then about 
how some item in the Five Year Plan has been 
accomplished well within the time allotted is 
really an expression of relief from intense anxiety. 


Everything, the leaders freely admit, depends 
upon time. They have asked for five years, and 
they think they can keep the people quiet for 
that length of time—but for no longer. Every 
day that_can be cut off the five years is more 
than a day saved—it is a possible revolution 
averted. Hence their readiness to borrow exten- 
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sively. and to engage foreign experts at high rates 
of pay, From a capitalist point of view it 18 
good business to get -into debt remuneratively. 
but from the Communist point of view the method 
is open to objections. Up to the present, of course, 
the real possibilities of Communism are not being 
realized. there were freedom to produce and 
to buy and sell, to employ and to exploit, it is 
probable that Russia would be producing better 
to-day then she is. So far, there is still only a 
moderate exportable surplus in_ certain lines ; 
big business, though owned by the State, is financed 
on loans, domestic and foreign, and the necessaries 
of lfe exist in such scarcity that they have to 
be carefully rationed. However, in a world which, 
generally speaking, finds its worst embatrassments 
in its excessive productivity, even the cumbrous 
official Russian management should be able, in 
due course, to produce an abundance; when it 
does this, the great test: will come. Should a 
general abundance be assured for Russia’ while 
other countries are in their spasms of boom and 
throes of depression, the Soviet may well expect 
to see a general demand for the following of the 
Russian example. Butit we are right in seeing 
ussian boasts about the. achievements made 
against time a symptom of the anxiety under 
which the Soviet rulers labour, if must be equally - 
correct to see in the undiseuised joy with which 
all Russian falures are greeted by the world 
outside, a symptom of the general dread that if 
the Russian experiment does succeed, then other 
countries will want to follow suit. 


Enthusiastic Communists declare that the 
opportunities for service and achievement Held 


out in Russia are ample for the fulfillment of all 


. normal human ambition. They may be right in 


believing that nobody really needs the prospect of 
wealth as an incentive to labor. But the natural 
ambitions of men include the attainment of a 
position of complete independence, with the corres- 
ponding subjection of all those around who want 
to earn some of their money. How far they should 
be allowed to go in satisfying this ambition 1s 
always a matter of dispute. If within the five 
years the Russians can prove that they have a 
system which provides plenty and security for. 
all, then the mass of mankind may have enough 
ambition to sce that it enjoys the benefits of this 
system: If they fail to give this demonstration, 
there may be a revolution in Russia, but a clandes- 
tine abandonment of Communist principles is more 
likely. The importance of the experiment can 
hardly be exaggerated, and the strangest spectacie 
is that of men of all opinions trying to bring about 
their own wishes by constant repetition of their 
articles of faith. 


— 


The American Hegemony and its Causes 


The years immediately following the Great. 
War have seen one fact of world significance : 
the rise of America as the most powerful 
State in the world. This supremacy is 
acknowledged by every nation. But is it due 
to the moral superiority of the United States 
or of her peoples? This is the question 
asked and answered by Mr. Edwin L. James, - 
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the chief European correspondent of The New 
York Times in course of two special articles 
which are summarized in The International 
Digest : 


The material situation of the United States of 
America is such that the resulting political 
influence is enormous, so enormous that a failure 
to place its true value on it may be explained by 
the circumstance that it has not yet made its real 
force felt to a degree that will surely materialize. 

There is no country where the power of the 
dollar has not reached. There is no capital. which 
does not take the United States into consideration 
at almost every turn. Conversely, there -is no 
zone where our interests are not inyolved. Isolation 
is a myth. We are not isolated and cannot be 
isolated. The United States is ever present. 

Officially, our government stays ‘out of world 

organizations. We scorn the Leage of Nations; we 
we continue to shy at the World Court. But such 
things count for less and less. We must deal with 
the world and the world must deal with us. Let 
there be an international conference, and the 
imponderable influences bring the United States 
there. A Conference on reparations, we are there. 
The International Bank is set up, an American is 
made president. The World Court meets, an 
American is put on the bench. A naval conference 
gathers, and the whole business hangs largely on 
the American position. And so on, ad infinitum., 
_ dt is always the case that the American position 
is among the most important. Such is one of the 
prices of our power. Few world problems arise in 
which the influence’ of the United States will not 
swing the decision if we take a real interest. 
Opposition to the United States is a serious under- 
taking. Our dollars are powerful; there are so 
many of them.... 


_ Indeed, the position and power of this country 
is rapidly reaching the point when it will be said 
what we have gained the relative position which 
Great Britain held from the Battle of Waterloo 
up to 1914, which France held, for approximately 
a century preceding and which through history 
belonged for varying period to various nations. 
For all the indications point to this being our 
Century... 

America’s great world political position is not 
due primarily to owr moral leadership but primarily 
to our wealth and economic position. That’is true 
because if is not to our moral teachings that the 
rest of the world responds, but to our material 
power. If we were a poor and weak nation the 
world would to-day care no more about what we 
thought than_did the world before the Great War. 

It is not difficult to understand why the Old 
World does not take our exhortations to heart any 


more. There is the old story of the League of 
Nations. There is the World Court. There are 
other things, like the international Bank—all of 
which seem to represent our advice to others as 
to how to do their business, while we do ours? 
some other way. i l 

Now those who still believe that “the moral 
sense” of America is a real factor in international 
affairs will surely cite the Kellogg Pact as an 
example of how we do good and do it'altruisticaly. 
But no one who has lived in Europe in recent 
years can believe_in the dominant moral effect 
of the Kellogg Pact an active factor in-world 
affairs. Almost the only attraction. Europe ever 
saw in it was the line the United States signed 
on. No European nation promised anything in 
the anti-war pact that it had not already agreed 
to in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
But there was_the signature of the United States, 
which seemed to promise the co-operation of our 
great material power in curbing the aggressor 
In another war. And that made a powerful, appeal. 
But this appeal lay not in any new religion the 
Kellogg - Pact ‘brought to a soul-hungry world. It 
was based: on the great political power of -America 
because of our enormous wealth and potential 
military and naval power. 


Does any_one believe seriously that the deference 
and respect Britain has shown for us in the, past 
decade represent a belief in our moral superiority, 

a realization of a superior civilazation on this side 
of the Atlantic or a better system of government and 
social order ? Not at all. Britain is extremely. 
practical in foreign affairs. There is no new ' 
approval of America and Americans, but there Is a 
realization of our material power as something to 
be reckoned with seriously, and Britan does _ 
just that. ` d 


It is no exaggeration to say that Europe sees 
us as nationally selfish. in. our refusal to commit 
ourselves in any way as to measures to be taken 
to maintain peace or to restore peace if it is broken. 
While we say it is to preserve our precious liberty, 
other nations say we seek to preserve our right 
totrade with warring nations or to do whatever 
else may be to our advantage, as we see it at any. 
given time. : 

Perhaps it is not becoming in. some of our 
European critics to draw from- our position the 
conclusion that we are worse than 
other nations. _ We follow the line of foreign 
policy they followed generally speaking, when 
they were in our relative position. There would 
be better support for our contention that we are 
no worse than they were and would be if they 
could. But the situation does make it difficult for 
us to contend successfully that we are better than 
other nations. They do not believe it. 
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League of Nations Solution of Minorities Problem 


India is not the only country in the 
world which contains minority communities. 
Many European countries have them. In the 
reconstruction of post-war Europe, the pro- 
blem of the -minorities had to be tackled. 
How it- has been solved by the League of 
Nations was described months ago by Prof. 
Radhakumud Mukerjee in this journal and 
by others, with the suggéstion that India’s 
minorities problem should be solved along 
the same lines. Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, 
an ex-president of the Indian National 
Congress, wrote a note on the subject, and 
his suggestion that India’s minorities problem 


should be referred to the League of Nations, was - 


forwarded to the President of the Surat session 


of the Hindu Mahasabha among others. Recently - 


the same suggestion has been made in 
London by Dr. Moonje in’ connection with 
the so-called Round Table Conference, 


Whether the League, which is dominated by - 


he British power above all, would . solve the 
ndian problem according to the principles 
‘adopted in the case of some thirty indepen- 
dent states; may be doubted. But there is 
no harm in asking that in the solution of 
India’s problem the same principles be adher- 
ed to. 
not. This is the view - taken by. Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha of, Bihar, who has a 
right to speak. for the Hindus: of that pro- 
vince, as hë has represented them in the old 
Imperial Legislative Council, the Legislative 
Assembly and’ the Provincial Legislative’ 
Council. He has sent the following cable 
to the British Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of State for India, and the Indian party 
leaders at the S0- -called Round Table 
conference : 

“Bihar Hindus will not a any communal 
settlement other than on lines provided in the 
League of Nations scheme concerning minorities 


to which British Commonwealth, including India, 
are already committed as signatories,” 


- Mr. Sinha has also: sent a communication 
to the Press on the subject in which, 
speaking for Bihar Hindus, he writes that 


for a permanent and final settlement of Hindu- 
Muslim differences they are. prepared to accept the 


NOTES 


There is no reason why they should’ 


_passage from the speech 


(as framed and enforced by the 


solution. of. sul questions on the lines framed by 


-the League of Nations, and now embodied in the 
constitutions of. nearly thirty different states of 


Europe, (including Turkey) which have to deal 
with minorities, and of which the principal features 
are as follows : 

. A minority legally eligible for protection 
must not fall numerically, below the limit of 20 
per cent of the total population. 

2. The protéction. that a legally eligible 
minority can claim. under the League scheme, is 
the protection of its linguistic, racial and religious 
interests only and no others—such as, for instance, 
employment in the public services ete, —and so if 
distinctly rules out political, social and economic 
considerations, for which purposes all citizens are 
placed on an absolutely equal footing, without any 
especial reservations or additional safe-guard for any 
minority. 

Thus under the solution of the League, such 
contrivances as separate communal electorates, or 
representation in the Legislatures on a com munal 
basis or in the Executive or the public servicés is 
clear ly and completely ruled out. 


There can be no. question that the League 
scheme -will satisfy the Hindus, not only of 
Bihar, but of all other provinces as well. It 
is the only solution which is calculated to ` 
promote national unity and solidarity. The 
solution along commuzualistic lives advocated 
by. ‘thé so-called Muslim delegates to the 


‘so-called Round Table Conference and secretly 


favoured—~and perhaps suggested—by British 
bureaucrats and ex-bureaucrats,. can only 
result in establishing “in the midst of the nation 
a community which wotld remain perma- 
nently estranged from national life." 

_ Mr, Sinha adds : 


The League’s scheme fully . eee equal 
treatment of all citizens and communities as regards 
all civic rights and privileges, admission to public 
employment, and the free exercise of professions. 
and trade etc. It also removes all disabilities 
grounded on ‘purely racial, religious, or linguistic 
differences with the maj jority community (where any 
such exist) and protectS these on certain conditions 
being fulfilled. 


To make the object of 
clearer, Mr. Sinha quotes 


such protection 
the following 
-of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as the representative of the 
British Imperial Government at the League 
Council meeting of 9th December, 1925 :— 


is The object of the Minorities Guarantee Treaties 
League of Nations ) 


was A secure for minorities that measure of 
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‘protection ni mere which 


_would gradually 
prepare them to__be merged in the” national 
comunity to which Wey belonged. It was not to 


establish in the midst of a nation, a community 


- which would remain pérmanently estranged from 


national life.” 


These words of Sir Austen express what 
the object of all Minority problem solutions 
ought to be. What the object of the solution 
proposed by -Jinnah, Aga Khan- and Co. is, 
one need not speculate. But itg result must 


. Inevitably be the exact. opposite or that. 


aimed at by the League. 
Mr. Sinha concludes by sbsereing’: 


The pity of the situation—in so far as India is- 


concerned—is that the solution E the Minority 


- problem) which is now enforced by the Teague of 


Nations in as many as thirty different states of 
Európe, ` enforced too with the approval òf his 
Britannic “Majesty’s Government and of all the 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth, including 
India -the latter figuring as an original member of 
the League, is not being madé automatically 
applicable to our country y, Which has already 
approved of it for the rest of the world! The 
burden of proof rests on those who. still say that 
should make. a departure 
international solution, in the case of her 
Minotities. 
way out of the deadlock now said to 
reached at the Round: Table Conference (on the 


Own. 


, Hindu-Muslim question) than an almost automatic 


appli ation of the scheme of the League, which is 
a all party or creed. And so far as the Hindus 

Bihar, in particular, and India, in general, 
a, they are, Iam sure, ready to stand 
behind the League 3 in this matter. 


Minorities Guarantee Treaties 


Speaking at Patna on the 2ist- December 
last on the subject of the settlement of the 
problem of minorities in Europe, 
Radhakumud Mukerjee said : 


The victorious Peor assembled at- the Fare 
Conf-rence at Paris, stood for the- principle of sèlf- 


determination and its application as the only foun- 


dation for stable peace in Europe. But they found 
that it was not possible to apply that ‘principle fully 


without settling the question of the’ minorities.. 


They, therefore, proceeded with the rec nstruction 
of Europe on the basis of the two_pririciples of 
self-Getermination and Minority “protection. Lhe 


——— a. 


territorial re-adjustments, fotind’ Wwecessary~to give 


effect to these two principles, changed the botnda- - 
ries and composition of-some of the old states on 


the one hand and also gave rise to a few new 
states on the other. 


Proceeding Dr. Mukerjee sad out ‘that : 


an international solution of this. most difficult 
problem. of Minorities had already been arrived at, 
through protracted discussions and negotiations by 
the collective statesmanship of the world, represen- 
ted in the- League of Nations, of which India also 
was one of the original “members. That solutiow 


from that 


Viewed in this light I see. no other. 
have been - 


are. 


-Profess Or’ 


even l 
majority, their interests must be protected— 
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was at once E in the ibit of regular 
Minorities Guarantee Treaties, now euforced upon 
all the States, -as preliminary conditions of their 
membership of the league itself. The parties and’ 
signatories to these Treaties included all the. origi 
nal members of the Leazue, including His Majesty’ 
Government, the Dominions of the British Empire,’ 
and. India. ; 


Under the circumstances, 


it was indeed a surprise and pity that the 
question which had been solved and closed for the 
world once for all should now be re-opened ia the 
ease of India. 
solution to which India herself was as much a party 
as any- othe original member of the League, should 
be made applicable to other countries and states and 
not to India herself. They should’ not run away 
India.’ 


Europe was not good for They could not 


take shelter under that cheap assumption, for India 


herself was as much responsible for ‘that solution 
as any other member of the League. ; 
‘The speaker concluded: by saying. : 

The Minoriti-s problem in India could be settled‘ 
only on the lines of the League scheme. The 
Round Table Conference would do well to accept 
this ready-made scheme for the solution of the 
communal problem that was proving so baffling to 
the members of the Conference. 


— 


Problems Created by Communalist Muslims . 


In several European states there were, 


after ‘he war,.and still are, powerful militant 


thea 


- League of Nations could formulate a scheme: 


minorities.. But, in spite of that fact, 
for the solution of the minorites problem in 
that continent, because the only thing to do 
was to protect the religious, linguistic and 
other cultural interests of the minorities. 
The political interests of both majorities and 


minorities were rightly assumed to be 
identical.. But in India the communalism- , 
ridden Moslems demand not merely the 


protection of minority religious and cultural 


interests—no non-Moslem eommunity has 


-ever raised any objection to such protection— 
_ but they ‘wrongly assume that the political 


and economic interests of Moslems and non- 
Moslems are different. So they aiso want 
protection of these assumed separate interests. 
They do not stop there. 
in provinces where they are in a 


so helpless they are ! “So their - demand is 


for both Minority and Majority Protection. 
But they do not stop even here. They ask 
tnat new “Governor’s provinces” “must be 


constituted in regions where Moslems are in’ 
a majority.. So, though the problem of the 
minorities in India is not in- reality more 


It did not stand to reason why a . 


They. want that ` 


sE 


t 
l 


` with the cheap objection that what: was good for . 


; Yoa ‘ 
an anf 


NOTES 


difficult and complicated than elsewhere, it 
has been madè more so by the mentality of 


a section of. Moslems under the direct and 


indirect, overt and covert inspiration of 
Rritish | bureaucrats and ex-bureaucrats. 


m 


Communalist Muslims. Want Domination, 

Not Simply Protecion 
In saying in the previous note that 
communalist Muslims want- both Minority 
and Majority Protection, we have made an 


understatement. They want to dominate 
-wherever they can, and to have a sort of 
‘casting vote or to- be the deciding factor 


elsewhere by having many more representatives 
than their numbers would entitle them to. 
The latter part of ourobservation need not be 
substantiated. as the following items among 
Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points, in addition to 
claim to excessive weightige in representa- 
tion for Moslem minorities iù the provinces, 
practically amount to it :—. < 


‘(4) In the Central Legislature Moslem 
representation shall not be less thah one third.” 


(It is to be noted that, neither in “British” 
India nor in India-as a whole, the Moslems 
are even one-fourth of the total population. 
“They are 2407- per 
and 2.74 per cent 
Ed, M R.) 

“( 13) No cabinet, either ‘Central or Provincial, 
should be formed without a proportion | of Moslem 
-ministers of at least one-third.” 

(The modesty and unselfishness of this 
demand will be understood from the fact 
that the Moslem. population is 671 per cent 
of the total population in Madras, 19°74 in 
Bombay—it would be 
if Sindh were made a separate province— 
14°28 in U. P, 3°80 in Burma, 10°85 in 
Bibar and Orissa, 405 in Central Provinces 
and- Berar, and 2896 in Assam. If other 
minorities in all provinces were equally 
modest and considerate regarding other’s 
rights, the majorities would have to go 
without any seafs in the Councils, and some 
‘seats would have to be borrowed from the 
‘planet Mars for satisfying all the- different 
minority groups’ demands. Ed., M. R) 

As regards the first part of our 
tion, namely, that communalist 
want to dominate wherever they- can, we 
quote as proof the following passages from 
Mr. Fuzlul Huq’s letter addressed from 


in India as a whole. 


observa- 


which will soon be within. our grasp. 
Ed., M. R) 


cent in British India. 


very much less - 


Muslims ` 
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London “to a few friends” and published in 
the Mussalman : . 


‘We are asked to ponder deeply over the fact 
that whereas the Government of India proposals 
would give us only 395 per cent, of the whole 
number of seats in the House, the alternative 
proposal, if accepted, would give us an absolute 
majority (51 per cent of the whole House) and 
we would be able to dominate the whole Council, 
without seeking for support from any other grou 

e have to consider dat we wili be pe peaa y 
in à position. of an absolute majority, with all 
that such a position implies in the future Councils 
with full responsi’.le government in the Provinces 
without any chance of interference by any outside 
authority. 

Briefly, this is the problem in a nutshell. Should 
we cling to our Separate Hlectorates and remain 
an, insignificant minority with æa representation 
of only 395 or perhaps 328 per cent, with all 
the “drawbacks and disabilities which such an 
unalterable minority implies ; or, should we accept 
reservation of seats on. Joint Electorates to the 
extent of at least 51 per cent of the whole House, 


occupying. dominating position due to being in 


an absolute majority. taking the fullest advantage 
(without any let or hindrance) of all those. powers 
inseparable from. the constitution of Sovereign 
States ‘for which united India is fighting and 
(Italics ours. 


The letter from which these’ erradi 


have been made is dated November 8S, 1930. 
The idea, therefore, of manoavring for being 
in a perpetually dominant position is not a 


quite new one. The-plot had been hatched 
even before the first meeting of the so-called 
Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Fuzlul Huq’s idea has been a very 
catching one even to some “nationalist” 
Muslims. - So they. cabled to bim their 
consent to make the very great sacrifice of 
forgoing separate electorates with 395 or 
32°8 per cent of seats and condescend to be 
content with joiut electorates with one) a 
paltry 51 per cent, of seats. 

And why is a perpetual majority so 
attractive to Mr. Fuzlul Huq and his 
friends ? Not because it will enable them to 
serve and do good to the entire population 
of Bengal; not because it will enable them 
to serve and do good to even only the 
Muslim community ; but because it will 
enable them to “dominate the whole council 
and take the full advantage (eeithout any let 
or hindrance) of all those powers,’ ete. 
There is, of course, nothing to be surprised 
at in all this. For when there is distress 
owing to famine, flood, cyclone, etc, even in 
predominantly Muhammadan districts, relief 
is administered ‘mostly by non-Moslems ; most 
of the philanthropic societies and charitable 
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-~ endowments in Bengal are non-Moslem `: the 


vast. majority of non-Government educational 


institutions (open to all students without 
distinction of creed} owe their origin and 
maintenance to non-Moslems; and (with 


only. one small ex ception) all - the. numerous 


Calcutta University > endowments, etc., 
mostly T tħe -benefit of all éommunities, 
have’ been. made _ “by ` non-Moslems. . The - 


communalist ‘Moslem spirit has been usually 
A spirit of grab The ‘communalist Moslem 
As not pre-eminent for sacrifice, even for his 
own community ; he is not altruistic even 





= in that narrow sense. Men with such a spirit 


a, eeey 


. majerity of adults: T 


` Majority. 


are. not fit to be exclusively, 
and perpetually trusted with 


—_——eo 


' Democratic and Undemooratic Domination vor 


aR country may be dominated by a group 
of people when it , has been . conquered by 


them. Such. was the case when parts of India- 
were conquered. by- foreign: Muhammadans.: 
undemocratic | 
domination,. and it has at its back the logic” 
Mr. Fuzlul 


That is “ap -example `of; 
of .the accomplished fact.. But 
Huq and his friends have not. conquered 
Bengal. Therefore, if they want to dominate 


the country, they must do it in. the ‘modern 


democratic way. Though democracy may not bè` 
the last word in political wisdom, democratic - 
of the: 


rule undoubtedly means the.. “rule 


“But the n which aooo 
contemplates. is 


eck er wae 


memantine 


Government by a pe oi eatin of a 
religious community. What it does contemplate 
is a political majority, consisting at different 


times of different prcportiois of-persons of 


various creeds and- no creeds and classes. And. 
these persons must be free adults.’ Butin Bengal 
the Moslem majority consists 
part of minors: 
women 
far greater extent than non-Moslem women. 


and. socially unemancipated 


So unless Mr. Fuzlul Hug and- his friends 
can conquer Bengal, their dream.of relatively - 
perpetual domination. without let or hindrance ` 


will not be’ realized. We - say, “relatively: 
perpetual,” because ` nothing “mundane is 
absolutely perpetual, as the passing of Moslem 
rule. of bygone days shows. . . 

Even if the so-called Round: Table 
Conference confers on Mr. 
friends. the sanad ‘of domination ‘over the 
“Sovereign State” oie of Bengal, it. would 


a 


| come to aus 


predominantly — 
the destinies of 
-a country or province. ' . 


“being but not for 


for the most 


secluded: behind. the- purdah to a 


Huq and his 
* In the following diagrams NM. stands for 
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and 


for the so- PSA delegates 
dö not represent the people of India, 


even the might of the British Empire cannot. 


prevail - against. the will of an. awakenog 


people.. ad 






Fitness for Predominant Influence. 
'o whatever religious community, or othér 
froup a man may belong, he can aspire -to. 


be a mémber of the most influential pial F 


group for the‘time being; if hig has © sufficient 
ability. . That is democracy.: >; The accidents 
of. birth; rank, creed‘etc., are no’insurmountable ` 
bar to the fulfilment of such aspiration. - That — 


‘is democracy. 


4 
f 
Sy 
4 


Some religious E may, for the time ; 


ever, possess the largest > 
number of persons fit to wield ` predominant `. 
political ‘influehée. The question- is whether ` 
the Méslem. Beigali community is. 
community at present. As during the. British 
period of Indian 
Bengali’ names .in the fields of religious 
and social reform, ‘political agitation, journalism, 
economic enterprise, industry, ‘commerce, 
literature, science, art, history, . philosophy, - - 
education,-, athletiċs, -.sport, _ statesmanship, 
philanthropy, daring; ete, -are all Cor, in any 
ease, mostly) non-Moslem names; the Moslem 
Béngali- 
contain the majority of- the politically ablest ~ 
persons “in Bengal. The educational and 
other statistics. relating to that “community 


-would seem to point to the same --conclusion. 
‘As these -are not generally known to those 


Indian. politicians outside . and ` 
Bengal who - constitute 


‘even within 
-themselves - the 


arbiters of Bengal’s destiny, we `. tare them _ 


from an illustrated pamphlet. “in Bengali. 
prepared by Khan Saheb Abul Hashem Khan 
Chowdhuri, xa., Inspector’ of Schools, and 
published by the Chittagong Muhammodan 
Education Society, -with the laudable object 
of ameliorating the educational and economic 
condition of the “Moslem: Bengalis. The 
graphic representations of the statisties’ ae 


' means of silhouettes ate also exactly reproduced, . 


from the same pamphlet, which is named, 
AA IAT erates CEKK “6 late - 
afsaicyy Garta, “The sad . plight: of Bengal | 
Moslems in the | field ‘of education and its. 


- remedy.””* 


_ The statistics relate to the, “Moslem and . 





Non-Moslems and M. for Moglems, 


such. àa- 


l 


history the - outstanding “ 


community does . not ‘appear to +s 
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-noi-Moslem ` population of. Bengal, their 
literacy, literacy’ in English among. men and 
women, their numbers “in the professions of 
teaching, law, medicine, Goverhment Service, 
municipal and district - board Service, com- 
merce, banking - and money lending,’ actual | 
cultivation, ‘police Service, military .service, 
begging, and in jail. population ; thè numbers 
-of students of the. two sections in the 
primary, middle, and high schools, colleges, 
post-graduate _ classes, - law colleges, Medical 
institutions; training’. schools and ‘colleges, 
engineering colleges and survey schools, 
agricultural schools, ` 
colleges, techūřcal ‘schools; 
veterinary schools. ` 
Referring -to ‘the. figures: in the - police and 
‘military services,-the ‘author ‘ofthe pamphlet: 
says that, ‘though - Miasal mans ` boast of their 
courage. aiid - physical. strength, they occupy ` 
an inferior position even in those- services. 
He qtiotes from the’ report ‘of -the Caleutta 
University-. Student - Welfare -. Committee- the.. 
following physical measurements: i : 


art schools . and 


' Average Average © Avérage Giiest -. T 


S Height > “Weight ~ Measurement 
Non-Moslem 5 51/2” > 1-15-9 1.91” 
Moslem 5 Adis”. 1-18-0 ©". L67.. 

= He niourns the Very ~ inferior position of 
Moslems in female ' education. To primary. 
schools. for girls 6 out of 11 pupils are no 
doubt © Muslim. But -in middle ` schools 
Muslim girls form only a little more -than 


two per cent of the total number of students, 
in high ‘schools less than two per cent, in 
colleges i in 70,. in’ training schools and 
colleges 1: in 11, and . in «technical schools 
one in. forty: - . pi 


Oriesital Conference at Patna 


_ Patna, the ancient. Pataliputra, capital of 
Bihar, the ancient Magadha, was, last month 
the placé of-assembly of two learned bodies, 


the All-India Oriental “Conference, and the 
Indian.. Historical. “Records Commission. - Of: 
the former, we haye. been. favoured with the’ 


Address of Welcome by Me Ke P. Jayaswal, 
President of the Reception Committee, the 
Presidential Address. by -Rai Bahadur Hira: 
- Lal, and ao- Address on Vedic.Interpretation 
and Tradition by Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri, 


president of -the Védie Section. It would 
not be possible to do. full “justice to these 
learned -addresses in: these notes. We must 


pane 


be: conin with making” “some: extracts. 


commercial. schools and. 


hw 
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Mr. K. P; Jayaswal’s Address 
In his address -Mr. K. P.» . Jayaswal fittingly. 


dwelt thus .on, the glories 7 of ancient 
- Pataliputra : : 7 + 
‘When . once: more--we thought—th’ heirs of- 


Pana and Pantanj ali, - Asvaghosha and Aryabhata: 
would meet here in this capital and discuss. here- 
once more the problems of language and linguistics, 
litérature and svience, the traditions of our old city 
might revive. If notin our own right, certainly ` 
n the ‘right of our eternal. fown—the Rome of 


‘Mada India —to which all roads for arts; philosophies, . 


law and, sciences led for no less than ten centuries. 


m the ri 
be your 


ht of that Pataliputra; wë might claim to- 
lost. _ We thought, even: if we. failed 1 in: 





Mr, K. P. Jayaswal 


other Yorins of hospitality: we would- enter tain your 
by recalling to you that to-day you are in the very 
land and on the very site, where lived, wrote, and: 


_ left to: you. an undying heritage your Panini, the 
- first. and. still the foremost philologist of the. world :: 


‘your Kautilya, the. Hindu Aristotle ; 
who. chiselled on. the page of history 
royal. ‘truth i. © Real’ conquest . is 


your Asoka. 
the’ gr eatest: 
© Duty: 3. 


K 


your? ~ 


Patanjali; the granimarian, who has ruled over the- ` 


Sanskrit ‘language for the ‘last two thousand years i. 


your Umasvati (62.A. D:) who still leads in Jaina 
philosophy ; and your Aryabhata, the astronomer. 
and. . mathematician, who at the age of 23 in 


A. D. formulated the theory of the earth’s gravita-- y 


tion and. whose-sciénce, as.he himself has recorded, 
Most: 
the best Sanskrit dramas were composed and. 


We honoured by’ the citizens’ of this. town 


steed at Pataliputra, In the fourth century 


‘women wrote plays here in Sanskrit with ease and: 
Samudragupta, the- > 
greatest general of his time, strick- his coms ~-here- 


elegance, and the Emperor 
with his picture in the, pose of.a musician, and: 
took care to note, on stone, his literary powers. 
along with his A exander-like ‘career: 


Ball fiftyr 


NOTES 


per cent, if you make an 
appraisement, of your 
national achievement centres 
in and round this city. 


{< After welcoming Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lal, the 
President of the session, 

_ Mr. Jayaswal went on to 

~ observe : 


Mr. Hira Lal has been 
one of those workers whose 
results must go down to 
future generations. As to-day 
we cannot do without 
quoting Cunningham — and 
Buhler, Kielhorn and Fleet, 
Bhagwan Lal and Bhandarkar, 
Rajendra Lal and Hara- 
prasad Sastri, so in_ future 
scholars of Indian History 
must cite Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerjee and Mr. Hira Lal. . 


These’ two names- stand 
out in the generation 
following that of Sir 


Ramakrishna Bhandarkarand 
Dr. Haraprasad Sastri. Mr: 
. D.: Banerjee, who had `’ 
been connected with the- 
Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society by _ ties: of - most 
cordial friendship, has un- 
fortunately been taken away 
from us, and we are poorer 
to-day in a-measure beyond 
- calculation. He..and Mr. 
~ Hira Lal have filled up 
chapters of. Indian History . 
of which we knew mere 
outlines when we inherited 
Indology after Fleet -and 
Kielhorn, There is not a 
single branch of Indology 


which Rai Bahadur Hira 
Lal has not enriched. 
The speaker then briefly described the 


work which is being done in the modern 
province of Bihar and referred to achieve- 
ments’ in search of historical truth, some 
of which are his own. He then pointed out 
“some weak spots in our studies.” For 
example, 


Of late, some veteran numismatists, for instance 
Sir Richard Burn and Mr. Nevill, have_left this 
country. Our greatest authority, Mr. R. D. Banerji, 
who was familiar with Indian coms of every age, 
has passed away. We should not forget that some 
chapters of Indian History are exclusively con- 
tributed by coins. It is our duty not to let this 
branch of study become feeble. Nor have we any 
right to fall behind: in respect of the Vedas in. the 
land where they were first sung. where from birth 
up to cremation they still sanctify our life. In the 
West, Professors Whitney and Macdonell have 
carried on the work of Panini in Vedic philology ; 
in India we have not yet equipped ourselves to 





R. D. Banerji 


step in and take over the Panini--Macdonell line. 
Persian calls for a serious band of workers: there 
we have not done anything of note lately. Similarly 
Avestic studies should find worthy followers of 
Sir Jivanji Modi. Our progress in scientific study 
of history, epigraphy, classical philology, literature, 
medicine, Hindu Politics, and in philosophy—at 
present so abiy led by Prof. Radhakrishnan—is 
gratifying. Hindu Sciences. call for exponents, as 
a branch of theirs—the theory of sound—has got 
one in Sir ©. V. Raman. Again, the spade has 
added a new material, a new problem. We have 
an unexecuted task in the tablets and seals of 
Mohen-jo-Daro. When they are read, then we 
shall know, to quote the words of an eminent 
English Orientalist writing to me, what Indian 
History is. Their solution is a trust left to us 
by the discoverer of Mohen-jo-Daro, Mr. R. D: 
Banery. 


Mr. J ayaswal then described places of 
historical interest in Bihar, and concluded 
with an account of the Patna Museum, the 
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Oriental Library founded by’ Khan Bahadur 
Khudabakhsh, and Mr. P. ©. Manuk’s collections 
of Mughal paintings. l i 


Rai Bahadur Hira Lal’s Address 


Rai Bahadur Hira Lals presidential 
address is a comprehensive survey of the 
entire field of oriental learning. We must 
be content, therefore, with only making some 
extracts. After giving thanks for his election 
to the presidential chair, he said : 


“Before we proceed we have to_bemoan the loss, 
of a great antiquarian, whose discoveries have 
stirred up the scholars of. the world and taken 
back India’s historic antiquity to about five thousand 
years. You: have all heard about. Mohenjodaro, 
which was first brought to light by Professor R. D. 
Banerji, when serving in. the Archaeological 
Department. With his singular knowledge of 
exploratory work, combined with epigraphical and 
historical learning, evidenced by his being called 
upon to contribute to the Cambridge History of 
India, Mr. Banerji. rendered conspicuous service 
by unfolding what had remamed an unknown past. 
He endeavoured to bring to the doors of even 
vernacular-knowing people a lot of ancient historical 
data, weeded from the traditional accretions . of 
ages, by writing excellent books in his mother 


tongue, Bengali, the value of which was at once. 


perceived, as is evident from the translations which 
were almost immediately made in other vernacular 


languages. He even went so far as to depict the 


society in ancient times by delectable contributions 
in ‘the form of charming novels, which were also 
translated in other vernaculars. Mr. Banerji passed 
away ata comparatively young age, with a lot of 


contemplated work, yet unexecuted, which, if he had 


time to finish, would have been of tremendous value. 


The Rai Bahadur then gave some idea of 
the presidential addresses of former 
presidents. On the development of modern 
Indian languages and literatures he observed : 


In this. connection the example of Bengal for 
the resuscitation and advancement of the Bengali 


language and literature is worthy of imitation. 


Comparatively speaking théy have made a great 
advance, ‘not. only in the departments of belles- 
lettres in which époch-making contributions by ‘poets 
and novelists like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Babu 


Dwijendra Lal Roy, Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. 
and others stand out prominently, but also in’ 


history, philology and „philosophy some excellent 


books have been prepared, which have raised the 


Bengali literature. This has given an impetuss to 
other vernaculars including even Dravidian languages 
like Telugu, which have absorbed a good deal of 


it by translation, adaptation or otherwise. The 


literary Bengali bemg replete with Sanskrit words 
in thelr pure original form has afforded an excellent 
source for Hindi authors, since a turn was given 
to it by the great. poet and writer Haris Chandra 
of Benares, about half a century ago. It is noteworthy 
that this poet at the tender age of 15 happened to 
pass through Bengal’ on his way to the sacred- 


Indian civilization, 


- lips: 
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Jagannath Puri, and had thus an opportunity of. 


seeing Bengali dramatic performances. This made 
great impression on his mind and led him to 
study Bengali with the result that three years later 


the first drama that he produced was Vidya “4 
_ Sundara, the translation of a Bengali drama. Once ~ 
the start was given by a really great man, it was `- 


followed by~ lesser genius with great eagerness. 
Thus not only_were many. dr vel 
translated f£:om Bengali into Hindi, but its puristic 
style moulded the Hindi diction to some. extent. 
The Marathi language is considered to possess 
the largest number of Sanskrit words in its 
vocabulary, but its idioms and forms of expression 


‘are somewhat involved and do not afford such 


facilities for assimilation as do Bengali and 
the latter bemg the ‘youngest sister of Aryan 
languages: ` The cause of the current style in 
Hindi was much furthered by the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares, whi-h fora third. of a. century 
has done yeoman’s service to the Hindi literature. 


Oriya, 


The great work that it produced is a comprehensive “ 


dictionary of Hir-di language through the unselfish 
efforts of a band of workers headed by one of our 


its Founder President. 
He paid a fitting 


Osmania University at _Hydarabad for the 
work which is being done there to -develop 


. Urdu, and proceeded ‘to state : 
‘In no other Indian university have. matters - 


gone so far, although vernaculars are now _ ackno- 
wledged. as a suitable subject of study for university 
examinations, the lead having been given by Sir 


Asutosh Mookerji ‘some years ago by. admitting _- 


Bengali and other vernaculars for the M. A. and 


other degrees in the Calcutta University. It gave ` 


a great momentum to the philological and literar 
study `of at least Bengali, on whose origin an 
development Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has made 
a most valuable contribution. ` i 


As his and the late Mr. 


with the discovery of the oldest extinct 
the following account of 


the latter’s work came fittingly from his 


It was in the year 1922 that Mr. R. D. Banerji 
undertook the exploration of a Buddhist stupa ata 
locality known as Mohen-jo-daro or Mohan’s ‘mound 
in Sind, and found that it was built-on some 
other earlier remains. They were finally found to 
contain a great. variety of antiquities including 
stone seals inscribed with legends in an unknown 


dramas: and novels © 


R. D. Banerji’s — 
` names are mentioned together in connection 


Sectional Presidents, Rai Sahib Syama Sundardas,- . 


compliment to the ~ 


r 


pictographic script, quite different from anything --4 


of the kind hitherto-met in Indian art. Some_ of 
the latter when compared with those found at 
Susa exhibited such a close resemblance 
as to lead to the conclusion 
from the same land. any rate they 
showed the existence of very early relations of 


about -3000 B. C. between India and Mesopotamia. ` 
: This led to the concent:ation of excavation on the | 


spot with a number of superintendents from other 
circles, who finally dug up an extensive city with 


well-built houses furnished with their own wells - 


and bathrooms with brick flooring and covered 


that they. were . - 


w 
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drains, betokening a social condition of the people 
much in advance of what was -then prevailing i 
Mesopotamia or Egypt. Gold ornaments and other 
objects found in these ruins exhibited marked 
artistic ability as well as technical skill pointing 
{ò a very high development, in civilization. In 
this way -the finds of Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa 
revealed an amazing vista of prehistory, which is 
now being written upon by Sir John” Marshall, 
-whose regime as Director-General of Archaeology 
has .initiated a scientific study of the subject in all 
its branches and has brought tolight data, which 
promise to change the whole aspect of Indian 
history. oe i 

He expressed the opinion that the Greater 
India Society “is doing very useful work 
in ‘bringing to prominent notice the influence 
of Indian civilization in the Far Hast. 


Dr. Kalidas Nag has been so enthusiastic as to 
visit and re-visit some of these islands, one of 
which, Bali, still follows the Hindu religion. Dr. 
R.C. Majumdar has taken up one of the remotest 
V Indian colonies, vizą. Annam, on which he has 
contributed a volume under its old name Champa. 
These colonies even reproduced Ayodhya, Kausambi, 
~ Srikshetra, Dwaravati, Mathura, Kamboja, . Kalinga, 
` Malava, Dasarna, Sarayu and Sumeru, thousands 
of miles away from their old namesakes.. ‘The 
- numerous stone and brick temples, which in their 


dilapidated condition still excite our admiration, 
owe their existence to a mighty wave of civilization 
carried across the ocean from the Indian mainland. 
They belong to Indian creeds and were raised 
to. the same gods, who are worshipped in India 
proper up to, the present day.’ The religious move- 
ments, says Dr. Vogel, of the Hindu-Javanese 
period subsist as the greatest that the national 
genius of Java inspired. by Indian. ideals has been 
able to produce. The stories of Mahabharata and 
Ramayana still form the themes of their literary 
works. The credit of. original, research in this 
connection is certainly due to French and Dutch 
scholars, but it is not less creditable to the Greater 
India Society, which is widely disseminating the 
knowledge of what was totally forgotten, 
Rai Bahadur Hira Lal praised the work 
done by .the Varendra Research Society and 
the Bihar and. Orissa Research Society. 
Regarding the Journai- of the latter, he 
said : 

“Here at Patna itself the high standard which 
the editor of the Journal of the Research Society 
(Mr. K. P. Jayaswal) has established has been 
recognized both in India and Europe. Indeed 1 
know of nobody in India who can make the oldest 
sculptures and scripts to tell their tales so well 

>as Mr. Jayaswal.” l ya 


- Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri’s Address 


The address of Pandit Vidhusekhara 
Sastri, president of the Vedic Section of the 
Oriental Conference, on “Vedic Interpretation 
and Tradition,’ being recondite in character, 


AAD 


does not lend itself easily to quotation: 
piecemeal for the general reader. He told 
his. audience : : 


_ Whatever might be our attitude that the. Veda. 
is really a treasure, a treasure not only for the 
Brahman, but also for humanity at large, a most 
precious inheritance of the past. And it is specially 
so, for -us Indians, as itis the ultimate source, 
directly or indirectly, of whatever we have thought 
about and striven forthe peace and happiness of 
man and the universe during the -whole course of 
‘Our éxistence as a people. l 


We are glad to learn from him that 


Qur scholars are not remaining idle. Since last we 
met at Lahore, three important Vedic publications. 
have come out. It was in the first session of our 
Oriental Conference held in Poona that as many 
as three MSS. unpublished commentaries on the 
Rig-Veda, lent by the Government MSS. Library,.: 
Madras. were exhibited, one of them being that of 
Skanda-svamia, and another of Venkata Madhava. } 
It is nsw gratifying to see that the first of these 
two as edited by Pandit Sambasiva Sastri has been 
placed in our hands by tne authorities of the] 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Seres. The second _ work. 
has been given to us by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit. 
V. Venkatarama Sharma Vidyabhushana. It is 
an important commentary on the Taittiriya Pratisa- 
khya. It forms the first volume of the recently 
started Madras University Sanskrit Series. The 
last work comes from the. North, the Panjab, the 
old home of Vedic .culture, the people of which 
have once more become alive to our great ancestral 
heritage, specially through the inspiration of the). 
Arya-Samaja. We all know the World-Indices 
of all the four Samhitas of the Veda prepared by 
the late Svami _ Visvesvarananda and Svami 
Nityananda, both of the Arya-Samaja. Then Pandit 
Hansraj- of the DA-V. College has given us 
his Vatdika-Kosa, which helps one much in Vedic 
studies with special. reference to. Brahmanas. And 
now Principal Visvabandhu Sastri of the Dayananda ` 
Brahma Mahavidyalay, Lahore, working in the samé 
line, has been engaged in bringing out a complete 
Etymological Dictionary of the Vedic Language in 
Sanskrit, Hindi, and English, of which the first 
(specimen) fasciculus has already reached our 
hands. In this Conference we express our sincere 
thanks to all these workers, 


Rabindranath Tagore on the Indian Situation 


Last month we received from the Poet,. 
Rabindranath Tagore, for publication in this 
Review, the message which was delivered by 
him to the New York Press Association. 
Through the “Free Press of India” we sent 
it. to the Indian dailies, many of which 


. published it. It runs as follows: 


_ "In answer to the question as.to whether India 
is ready for independence I must repeat. that. if is 
the sense of responsibility which comes with free- 
dom itself that makesa nation fit for self-rule, 
because this fitness is not an artificial condition 
imposed from without but a nataral process which 
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“48 Inevitably linked up with the creative unfold- 
ment of a nation’s life. Judged by an artificial 
“standard hardly any nation is fit for self-government 
and if. would not be fair for any country to claim. 
social and political perfection much less the right 
‘to rale and govern the destiny of any other country 
‘on the grounds of moral guardianship. As 
‘the individual life .so on the national: plane our 


most importat concern ` is to make truth operative 
not through coercion which kills it, -but through 


‘the vital, section of an awakened consciousness and 
this pe come. only from. within. 


Yam proud that my countrymen, to-day, under | 


the violent methods of the .modern 

military nations in their 
but made moral integrity and the spirit of sacrifice, 
the ‘directive power of their non-violent movement. 
By accepting spiritual force. as their chief weapon 
they -have already proved their superiority to the 
primitive mentality, of unashamed pillage «and 
_ man-slaughter 
to-day. and I have no doubt that if- oùr country- 
men can keep fast to this -heroism-of: non-violence 
in spite of violent. provocation, they will - have no 
difficulty in establishing fr eedom, -which is already 
the'rs in so far as they are true to their central ideal. 
“I can tell you that the whole world to-day has 

to recognize, - the -greatness of India’s spritual 
struggle for liberty. India has proved ‘that human 
history has come to a - stage when 
to be acknowledged even by politics, The invita- 
‘tion accorded to ‘her: by animperial power -which 
can easily coerce her: to silence by .a. virulent main- 
“tenance of military law ‘and order is. itself asien 


eer great leader Mahatma Gandhi, have disdained 
to imitate 


‘of the time undréamt of-even a century.ago. The: 


real importance of- the conferenée is- not: in the 
‘opportunity it may offer.of a co-operation with the 
British politicians > ‘but with the soul force of the 
whole wor Ia, We must know that this conference 
is going -hold its 
tribunal whos approbation it 1s eager to win.’ 


This Was written: and - delivered iò ihe 


New York Press Association 
week of November last, before the so- called 


_ Round Table Conference had, held its first 
meeting. i 
We Ao. not know In exactly” what. form. 


news of the so-called. Round Table Conference 
and how. Nationalist India ‘looks upon it, bas 
reached ` America. 
have laboured - under 

regarding this Confernce. 
subject published in The Spectator he assumed 
that Mahatma Gandhi had refused the invita- 
tion to attend the. ‘Conference. 
matter of fact,.as far-as we, are aware, Mr. 
‘Gandhi was never, formally invited, though 
Lord Irwin ‘appears to have expected that if 
“the Peace Pourparlers’ carried on with the 
Mahatma. through Mr. Jayakar and Dr. Sapru 
terminated satisfactorily, he (Mr. Gandhi) 
would attend the Confererice: But the Viceroy 
did not budge an inch from his undated 


some misconception 


and vague: promise and the peace talks ended 


in. 


struggle “for freedom, 


which persists-in . most -countries’ 


soul- force, though they all :possess souls. 
: “invitation”: was . not really an 
And that-int two senses! “India” ay 
- was not invited, for her | 


. great-sonled, 
moval -force.has ’ 


sittings before the world: 


- wants- and’ stands 
iù ` the first? 


But tbe Poet seems to. 


In his letter on the. munal problem. 


But as a` 
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in smoke. Sa Gandhiji ‘received no invitation 
and was not- released from jail to attend the 
Conference. 


he accepted the British Government’s | terms 


and if his release were -made to depend upon. 


his. acceptance .of an invitation of this 
character. 

‘The three paragraphs: reproduced above are 
quite worthy of their author. © 
only one comment. .The ‘real. importance of the 


‘Conference may really lie’ 


force of the whole world. But it is only 
soul-force which can co-operate. with soul- 
force. 
can be said 
to'be an. exponent par excellence of India’s 
The 
invitation | to 
India at. all. 
most. representative, 
sélf-dedicated . sons 
attend: the 


aud 
daughters were not . asked -to 
Conference ; 


. We, can make 


There is, however, no-one’ among the 
so-called Indian. ‘delegates who 


It would, have been a grw. 
_ joke indeed, if Gandhiji had been~-asked to. 
attend the Conference on the condition that ® 


in the opportunity . 
: it may offer of a co-operation with’ the soul- 


+ 


‘and l 


and even those who, aré-attending .. 


the Conference. are only “nominees of the- 


British Government, nòt persons chosen and 


“delegated -by call or any section of the ‘people’ 


the ~ 


ọf India. 
Undër the A AN, though . 
Conference has been holding . its sittings <" 


before the world tribunal, . 
not have any correct: 
for. 

owing to thé’ astuteness with which the 
‘that.tribunal will have 
a rather poor. idea of India’ s manhood 
womanhood and her’ sons’ and daughters’ 
power of concerted action. -The 
managers of the show. have managed to give 
the world the impression. ‘that the, greatest 
problem before the ‘Confeitence is the com- 
The British managers -of the 
show do not want the world to know that 
men and women of al creeds in. India are 
engaged in a bloodless struggle for self-rule,’ 
in the.course of which 
given their lives, thousands 
assault and tens of thousands have gone to 


J jail. 


ed 


“Tribute to the Indian Physicists” 


Advance has 
paragraphs under the. apoye caption : 


“and ` 


tbat tribunal will | 
idea of what India ee 
-On. the ‘contrary, .. 


British rulers ‘of India have chosen their men | 
from among: Indians, i 


British , - 


some of them have -~ 
have sufféred - . 


published ` the following — 


reset OS 


- Jn conneetion, with the award of Nobel Prize to 
Prof.. Sir DAAA “Raman, F-R.S., the Swedish daily 
paper * "verista Da gbladet” of the 14th November, 


1930, says 


quow-a-days: ‘very high. 


of the 
Meghnad. Saha of the Allahabad ‘University. 


l the Academy of Sciences, Russia, 
~ as a representative of India passed through Upsala , 


‘In 1925. -At the célebration~ in sia the Soviet 
man D ia d o not realize that Indian journalists copy’ the 


“The scientific research ‘work in India stands 
At the Calcutta Unxiversity, 
which was ` founded.in 1857, are, besides Sir C. 
Raman,. sevéral physicists twith world-known fame, 
as? Prof, Debendra “Mohan Bose, Ghose Professor 
of, Pure. Physies, Prof. Phanindra Nath Ghose, 
Ghose Professor. of Applied ‘Physics, ete. 

“To the star class and the Nobel Prize candidates 
future . belong the _Astrophysicist Prof. 


. celebration-of 
V. Raman 


~ In:connection with the. centenary: e 
ir 


Government took-the opportunity toshowits great an 
strong sympathy: with the Orient and the whole thing 
was -dirécted’ against England. Sir C. V. Raman 
proved‘himself fully équal to`-the occasion. He 


' made an-endless: number of. speeches. which said 


bh 


SY 


$ 


absolutely notaing, but..delivered with lively gestures 
anging his ‘fist fo. the table, making everybody 
roar. with applause. After that he has been looke 

pon as 4 very: temperamental and dangerous 
Bolshevik. although his active propaganda is only 
known to have:been limited. to his taking part in 
the fevalution” of. Classical Physics. But im this 
ate revoliition, "he has taken, a most prominent 
P3 
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. “Fairioss” of an Ant Indian Paper 


At the : last St. Andrews” Dinner: His 


se aalloney the: Governor of Bengal- paid the 


' the: publication in India of the ‘late Mr.” 


? 


following. undeserved: tribute to. the- non- 
existent fairness. of The Statesman: > > 


~The fair Tand “fearless manner in -which the 
Statesman endeavours - -to enlighten and inform 
public-opinion in these: times; so full of complexity 
and “doubt, ‘is worthy’ of the best traditions of a 
great. profession and ‘assures. the paper that position 
of. eminence. and. repute. it enjoys in India.” 


Thereupon Liber ti, came „out. with the 
following : 


“The Siatesmain, ` which had” the “copyright for 
Montagu’s 
“Indian Diary,” . recently published a number of 
interesting extracts, amiong.-which, however, the 
following, piquant commentary on the ways of. the 
quondam“ Editor of our + distinguished contemporary 
was, not to... be, found. Comment is needless. On 
page 96 of the “Indian Diary” Mr, Montagu_says.: _, 

“Thén’ after “lunch -gréat fun. Mr. Jones, a 
Welsh. *yadiéal,’ who“ now edits the - Statesman, 
came along. p ‘began; very mildly, asking for his 
political views, and_ then read him extrac's from 
his..own paper. “What are. the. principles on 
which journalists act in India ? I said. ‘Do you 
ever verify your facts ? Is it one of your traditions 
that it does: not.. ‘matter whether a thing is true 
or not so long as ‘it gives you a text for a leader?’ 
A dirty pocket handkerchief came out of his 
pocket, and he mopped” his brow, and said: I 
should like you to be more explicit. > I said, ‘You 
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, Chamberlain here ?_-D 






aré: quite 


ALAL 
tell me in this article, that I quote, of October 
1%, that. I ordered the release - of Mrs. Besant. 


Why did you say that? Had you any paper to 
prove it ? Who told you - that I had ordered the 
release of: Mrs. Besant? Why did not you 
believe what I and the Viceroy had said ?? “that 
was -my inference,’ 

‘Have you ever corrected it, knowing it was 


not. true?’ The dirty handkerc hief : came out 
again. Next statement. “You say here that I 
had persuaded Lloyd George . that: it: was 


necessary to-do something im India, and that 
the desire for reform came from me. Have 
you read His Excellency’s speech in the ‘Legislative 
Council? Do you know that he invited Austen 
o you know - that hhe-sent 
despatch home in November, 1916? Why do you 
ake these statements which are not true? -Do 


ead of British journalists ¢ ? Have you no dea of 
editorial responsibility ? N othing™ but - ponte 
and murmuring and handkerchief.’ 


Mr. Montagu was mistaken in thinking 
that Indian journalists cotld ever. expect: to 
possess the inventive genius, the ignorance of 
India and the utter disregard of facts which 
characterize the work of many distinguished 
British journalists. 


i - 


Revival of Two Ordinances - 


- On December 25 last, His. Excellency . the 
Governor-General revived- and proniulgated 


. the Press Ordinance in a more stringent form 


and the Unlawfal Instigation Ordinance. He 
has expressed” yéegret that having regard 
to the urgent necessity of taking measures 
to meet. the present situation, he has not 
théught it possible to await the meeting of 
the Central Legislature, but it is the intention 
of his Government to bring these matters 
before it at the earliest opportunity. The 
Central Legislature is to meet this month: 
So the Governor-General could have waited 
for two or three weeks to place these. matters 
before it. The ordinary Jaws. of the land 
sufficient’ for all the ` purposes of 
the administration. If any -proof of ‘that 
fact were needed, it is affordéd by the: ease 
with which picketers are being convicted, 
though the anti-picketing” ordinance is ` no 
longer- in force. Did the Governor-General 
apprehend that even in a Legislature which 
does not contain any Swarajist his 
Government , might not be able to- „get 
the necessary laws passed ?, ` 

The Press Ordinance extends only to thé 
whole of “British” India, but it affords 
protection to the Indian Princes and” Chiefs 
also, whose domicile is outside British India! 
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Why it does: not extend similar protection 
to the Indian States” peoples is quite plain. ° 

Distributing unauthorized news-sheets 
and newspapers have been made ain offence. 
It--should - have been clearly explained that 
postmasters and postmen are not liable 
to any. penalty for such. distribution, for 
they . are -among the greatest distributors 
of such things. 

‘Section 23 of the Press Ordinance pro- 
vides for applications to High Courts to set 
aside orders of forfeiture. It is to be D 
that section 27 requires every High Cou; 
to: ‘frame rules to regulate, among an 
things,, the amount of the costs in the case. 
of. such applications. As in the Bharat- 
men Angrext Raj -case, tried by the Allahabad 
‘High Court, the applicant lost his case and 
had in addition to pay heavy costs, this 
section in the ordinance evidently 
means. that when an application to 
set aside an ‘order .of ,forfeiture is not 
granted the -applicant willhave to pay costs. So 
the owner of a small or a big press may run 
the risk of having to pay a kind of - heavy 
fine in addition to losing his press, if he has 
the hardihood to appeal against an executive 
order of forfeiture made summarily without 
any-trial. The possibility—nay, the probability — 
of having to pay a heavy fine in-the shape of 
costs will act as a deterrent against applica- 
tions being made against orders of forfeiture. 
This may improve the chances of success of 
repression, but may in that case practically 
- mean denial of justice. — 

When the Press. Ordinance was first pro- 
mulgated, we commented on it at some 
length, though we commented in vain. Such 
comments need not, therefore, be repeated. 
But it may be ‘observed that it is ‘anticipated: 
that.as. the first press ordinance failed to 
achieve its object, as proved by the need of 
its revival, the second -will also fail to 
restrain and abate the ardour for self-rule, 
though it will undoubtedly succeed in 
preventing the open dissemination of what 
people may. consider correct news of execu- 
tive and, police illegalities. 

In his statement of the reasons for re-pro- 
mulgating the press ordinance, His Excellency 
the Governor-General (Speaks of the civil dis- 
obedience movement “rapidly developing into 
violent resistance to constituted authority.” 
Of-course, there has been and continues to 
be widespread resistance to constituted 
authority. But (such resistance ‘has been, for 
the most part, “passive, > not . violent: Even 





- they are or ought to be. 
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so moderate a man as Mr, J. N. Basu, solici- 
tor, leader of the Bengal Liberals and a 
member of the so-called Round ‘Table Con- 
ference, said in the course of his presidential. 


_ address ` at-the annual - meeting of the Indian? 


Association in Calcutta that the use of force 
by the police has been much more in evi-- 
dence than its use by the people—we have 
paraphrased in mild language stronger words 
used by him. ~ 


Satyagrahis, as far as . we: can conjecture, ` 
will gladly: give up resistance to constituted _ 
- authority and obey it with alacrity; when it 


is derived from the will of the people. . 


_* Lord Irwin’s statement refers to “inflam-: 
matory writings in the press.’. We have not 
seen any such writings, though there may be 
some use of vehement” language. Nor have’ 
we come across any “direct or indirect seem 
ment to violent and revolutionary crime,” 

newspapers. His Excellency . says that it is 
not his “desire that the ordinance should . 
restrict the just liberties of the press. or ' 
should check fair criticism of the administra- 
tion or of constitutional proposals.” The pity. 
of it is that “the just liberties of the press” and 
“fair criticism of the administration or 
of constitutional proposals” have nowhere 
been standardized or clearly defined. His 
Excellency has his own ideas of what . 
But they. may - 
not necessarily be identical’ with what Indian 
public opinion or world ‘publie opinion 
may think they ought to be. Moreover, the 
ordinance will be administered, not by His 
Excellency, but by different’ officers in different — 
provinces, who, again, will depend on the opinion 


of some police undérlings whose business it is 


to read newspapers, leaflets, etc. In the “India 
in Bondage” case, Sir P. C. Mitter, Executive. 
Councillor; and the Chief Secretary to -the 
Government of Bengal both said in evidence - 
that they had. not read the book, nor could’ 
they say who-had read it. 


His Excellency has done well to add: 


“Nor is it my desire that action should be taken 
under this ordinance in regard to writings published 
previous to. its promulgation and I havecaused the’ 
Lo instructions, in this respect tò be. issued 
to Local Governments.” 


For when. the ordinance was first 
promulgated,-action was taken in regard to- 
writings published before its promulgation. 
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All Asia Educational Conference . 


- Jt was a grand idea—that of an All Asia 
Educational Conference, betokening the birth 
Òf continental consciousness in Asia. Whoever 
conceived it deserves high praise. The first 
session of the conference commenced its sitting 
on the 26th December last in Benares. The 
choice of Benares was quite appropriate. For it 
deserves the name of the Eternal City much 
more than Rome, which had not been founded 
when Benares had been already famous for 
-at least two millenniums and hoary with 
- antiquity. A large number of foreign and Indian 
delegates from far and near has been attending 






; the conference and learned papers are 
' being read. | 
_ Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, the President, 


delivered an eloquent extempore address, which 
lasted about half an hour. It is usual for the 
president on. such great” occasions to read 
1a well thought-out and printed address, 
which Professor Radhakrishnan is well 
qualified to do. Most probably he was not 
given sufficient time for that purpose. For, 
after it had been ascertained that the Poet 
Tagore would not return to India in December, 
the organizers of the conference at first 
asked Prof..Sir J. C. Bose to preside. As 
he could not accept the office, Sir Brajendra- 
nath Seal was next asked to do so: But 
‘“being in a very poor state of health,.-he, too, 
we presume, had to decline. 
According to the “Free Press” summary 
of the President’s speech, he gaid, in part: 


“Why India, particularly Benares, was selected 
as the venue of the Conference? Because India 
occupies a central position in Asia. India is a 
place of learning, ‘civilization, culture and spiri- 
tuality, from eternity, and Benares_ an | ancient 
holy city and a centre of learning and spirituality 
which had a supremacy in eastern education. Higher 
education produces sages, philosophers, spiritualists 
In Asia, whereas it produces scientists, intellectuals 
and learned people in Europe. The object of 
education lies in the culture of the soul. Sweetness 
of temper and inner illumination are essential for 

culture. We must attain power to translate our 
inspiration into actualities.” 
__. Thespeaker then mentioned the names of Gautama 
> Buddha and Sankaracharya, who delivered sermons 
for far-off countries, and quoted verses from the 
Gita. “Our ancient teachings and education,” he 
said, “are talk of sublime thoughts.” 
Concluding-the President said: “If we are to 
pee our idea of education, it must have a 
undamental basis of truth, morality, sweetness of 
temper, sanity, strength, wisdom, culture and 
spiritualism, which will foster unity, equality and 
universal brotherhood amongst mankind to build a 
better Asia.” 


The President also said : 
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Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 
“Let us build a better India, a better Asia and 


a better world. If the science of the West 1s 
necessary for the comfort of; the world, the wisdom 
of the East is necessary for the salvation of 
mankind.” 


cE 7 


Prof. Seshadri’s Adress 


Professor P. Seshadri welcomed the 
delegates to’ the All Asia Educational 
Conference in the course of his address. 


He referred to Benares as the intellectual 
capital of India, which could: boast of an unbroken 
tradition of learning and culture where from the 
earliest recorded period of History scholars and 
philosophers had flocked to establish the value of 
their discoveries or to draw fresh inspiration for 
advancement of their learning. He, however, 
regretted that the Conference was being held ata 
time “when India was involved in the throes 
of a political struggle—-whose end did not seem 
to be within sight. | a sad 

“Many of our distinguished leaders,” said the 
speaker, “are in jail and a large number of our 
Ruling Princes are in England attending the 
Round Table Conference.’ ir ee 

Proceeding Principal Seshadri said that adgquate 
realization of the educational needs of the country 
was their primary aim and they were anxious to 
invite the attention of the Conference to solve some 
oi Me serious problems ‘with which they were 
aced. . 

“Our most serious problem is .that of the 
illiteracy of our masses,” said he, “though if cannot 
be said that they are entirely uneducated in some 
-matters. aes . pas : 
Referring. to female.education: Principal . Seshadri 
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said that provision of a complete plenary session 
for the consideration of women’s education is only 
some faint indication of the importance attached. to 
that subject. The problem of women’s illiteracy is 
one of our greatest handicaps to progress, and the 
present disparity in education between men and 
women is committing havoc in many an Indian 
home which would otherwise be a model of 
happiness. 

In regard to the education of the depressed classes 
Principal Seshadri said that there could be no 
great futnre for a country which could hold down 
some of its kith and kin in ignorance, avoiding 
their very touch as pollution. He, however, felt 
that, in spite of the social issues involved, they hoped 
that it would be possible for them to do something 
ir the educational advancement of the ae 
classes. 


In conclusion Principal Seshadri said : 


Before I conclude, I must offer the special thanks 
of the Federation, to the educationists who: have 
come from foreign countries, from: Japan and China 
and even from Georgia and the Philippines. We 
wish it had 
. our profession to ‘respond to our invitation even 
from. such distant countries, but we feel grateful 
for the opportunity we now have of. meeting even 
afew of them. It is perhaps the first occasion 


in modern times, when cultural representatives of, 


various Asiatic countries aré meeting on a common 
platform and the event. may become historic, as 
one of the landmarks in the present awakening of 
Asia, , Though the developments of modern 
civilization .have tended to counteract 


maelstorm. of the activities of to-day,- we have 
perhaps a sense of special kinship, being the inheri-. 
tors of an almost common civilization. It is true 
that, except in the case of Japan. we have not such 
an ‘excellent record: of educational. ‘advancement 
to-day -as some of ‘the advanced countries of the 
West... but let us. not meet in any spirit of the 


consciousness of an’ inherent inferiority complex.- 


Let us remember that ‘we lighted the toreh of 
learning first in the, history of human thought and 
we kept it blazing at: a time when the rest of the 
world. was steeped in the darkness of ignorance 
and we: have achievements of ‘the spirit to our 
eredit which have yet to be reached by the nations 
of thé West. 
It is difficult to disgu’se the melancholy reflec- 
tion that we are welcoming you to a land whose 
political .status is now inferior to that of most of 


the other countries in Asia, but we hope you will- 
find’ enough’ to interèst you during: your visit in 


the great, antiquities ofthis land. its imperishab'ė 
monuments of. arte its numerous aspects of 
picturesque hfe. its signs of new political awakening 
and even in an extensive e !ucational system. _ 

© We are living, no doubt, in a state of 
political subjection ; but nothing can deprive 
us of the freedom of the spirit. It is a great 


hope and a great joy that increasing numbers , 


of our countrymen are coming into the 
enjoyment of that inner freedom, which enables 
one to cast off all fears and bondage. 
we derive strength and solace from the. fact; 
that-even-in our. depressed . condition “we had 
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been possible for a larger number of’ 


national . 
isolation. and. we are all being caught up in the. 


And. 


; 


i 


and have ` in. our’midst ` Some- of: thé- greatos 
personalities of all time., "E 


amonia | 
: HA 


Forfeiture. of a ‘Noii-official. ‘Enquiry 
Committee’s Reports 2 
Liberty writes : ee eee dei 


An Extraordinary issue of the Caleutta’ Gaxette 
dated December 20, acolar the forfeiture .of al 
comes. ae aint found, of. m 30a entitied ae 
and Order in Midnapore as containé 
the Ref orts OF the Non-Official E ngaley Commis ry. Committee. 
The as been forteitec “the ground tha 
it Siene matters ' ‘punishable wader: Section 124: 
of the Indian Penal Code.” , Among the signatorie 
to the Report, which has: been published ` unde 
the form of a booklet, are men like Messrs. Jatindr 

Nath Basu, Kshitish . Chandra Neogy and others 
Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu ‘ was nominated, as- 
delegate to the Round Table Conference after h 
signed the report, Mr’ Kshitish “Chandra” Neog; 





read extracts’: from ‘the report in the- -Assemb)} 


and challenged the Homé’' Member to refute hi 
statements, if possible. He, took upon himself ful 


‘responsibil ty. for his statements and ‘asked th 


overnment ~ to prosecute, a on a charge 0: 
sedition, if-they liked... `- 
ff the Government had acces Mr. K. c 
Neogy’s challenge: and * prosecuted-- him. for 
sedition, there would have been : a trial anc 
both the Government. and the -public would 
have been in a position to know ‘the: value of 
the.evidence. on which the reports’ of the non- 
official enquiry: committee were ‘based. But.by 
adopting the easier. “method of- ‘proscribing 
the book which ..-contains.. the reports, “the 
Bengal Government. has: ‘lost that. advantage 


and. . deprived the - “public also... ‘of: that 
advantage. 2 Nor. > has `y that “Government 
succeéded:,. entirely. - in’ preventing.. \ the 


dissemination: of- the-.céntents “of the: ‘hook 
which has been: proscribed: -For the. bulk 
of -the -first _report, | kdown .'as the. Cdntai 
report, was’ read out ` t'in the, ‘Legislative 
Assembly by Mr. K. C. Neogy, and extracts 
from it appeared in many newspapers ; : and 
extracts a the other ‘reports, too, ' have 
appeared -i the press: Under ‘the cir 
naar oat “tie Bengal Government ‘need no’ 
be - surprised’ if people ‘eonclude that _ th 
extracts -which appeared. in the press anc 
those which are published in the officia 
report of the proceedings ‘of the ‘Legislative 
Assembly - give-a substantially true versior 
of whai happened in A Apo district. Phe 
= The First Indian Travel Agency ` 
INDIAN COMMERCIAL! CORPORATION 

‘The difficult -task.' of- establishing, `à 
Indian Travel Agency has, heen accomplished 
at length, in endo: i ‘by Mr- NN 


< Daily Tribune (Paris) of, Nov. 


™“ 


‘NOTES . 


Ghose.” Mr.- Ghose: proceeded to 
the end of 1926. In 1927- he. took up 
Aviation as his future caréer. After working 
an different -aeronautical firms he joined 
“Imperial Airways to` study the economics 
and organization of ‘Air’ Transport. During 
his stay -with Imperial. Airways he 
struck by the enormous amount of money 
handled each year by tourists’ agents in the 
western countries -and the vast field ‘open 
in India for such .an organization. . By the 
beginning’ of 
adventurous: task. .He . was 
forming the “Indian Commercial Corporation.” 
It: has been, since then, gaining foot slowly. 
Mr. - Ghose 


travel between the East and the West. In 
a few ‘days’ time it will be thus possible for 
Indians to travel all over the world with the 
least difficulty. Their travel arrangements 
= will be made henceforth by their countrymen 
! and they will be met every where by- their 
- % own countrymen.: X. 


J t 


“The. “Round Table” * Conferencé | on India” and > 
a “Dominion Status” 


The news-item, published in 
29, 1930, that 
Hon. “Dr. - ‘Moonje, M. L. A, one of the 
leadihg members © of’ the Round 
Conférence on -the Indian ` Constitution, 
7 expressed frankly that fhe ‘term’ “dominion 
. status” ‘should be -definitely included 
in the: preamble of*- any document 
which will have any bearing on the future 
Constitution of India, has great significance. 
The significance lies in the fact that 
George, in opening the conference and Mr. 
Ramsay - MacDonald in ‘his speeches have 
studiously refrained from using the term 
“dominion status for India.” 

Students’ of: international: relations bed 
agreements know well that the ‘preamble to 
a ‘treaty or a pact is as important as the 
~ articles -or the reservations 
the exchange of notes. This has been’ the 
interpretation of the Kellogg Pact. If Britain 
is to acknowledge that: the future Constitu- 
tion. of “India will accord the same status 
to the Federated India. or the United ‘States: 
of India, as is enjoyed by: other members of- 
the British Commonwealth of- Nations, - then- 


there is-no reason why’ this point should ‘not © 


be. made clear by incorporation of the  term- 


England by- 


waso 


1930 he set his hands to an' 
successful in 


intends to come to India -very - 
shortly to. open a- few branches to facilitate: 


Chicago’ 


Table 
has 


King’ 


‘made through: 
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“dominion status’” -with . the 
explanation ‘attached: to it. 

From: the experience of the ` past, : Indian. 
Liberal leaders and Princes shotld :be very 
careful in dealing with-British statesmen, who 
have twisted their compacts to: suit their 
interests. To be explicit, it is -clear that: 
when the Government of India Act, sponsored 
by the late Hon. Edwin Montagu, was 
adopted, there occurred. in its preamble - the 
phrase ‘progressive - realization ‘of ‘full 
responsible. government.” The meaning of 
this phrase” was interpreted to be “dominion. 
status” for India. This. explanation was 
accepted: by: Indian. Liberals in: good faith. 
But.it is a matter of history that:no less. a: 
person. than:Lord Reading, (not to speak of 
the leaders of the British Die-hards and- 
members of the Indian Empire‘ Society), 
until very recently tried to -interpret the 
“progressive tealization i- of full résponsible 


necessary. 


government” as: -something other: ‘than. 
dominion Status.” 

} Indian ~ Princes. cannot - forget "that, 
although . they .claim ‘to enjoy ‘sovereign 


rights” and: explain that their position is nothing 
more or less-than'that cf “allies” of Great 
Britain, no less a person than Earl- Reading, 
the ex-Lord Chief Justice of Great Britain, 
the menibers of the Butler ` Commission 
(headed by Sir. Harcourt ` Butler) and. . the 
members of thé Simon ‘Commission: (headed: 
by the distinguished - lawyer Sir John Simon) 
held that the real position of Indian Princes 
was not :that -of ‘ sovereign poteritates . who 
were allies. “of the . King of -Eugland,.. “but 
they were really vassals, subject: to- be 
dethroned. at the will of the Paramount 
Power. It was contended, in this connec- 
tion, that the Indian ~ Princes,.. through 
acknowledgment of the usages and traditional 
practices, lost their -full sovereignty and 
thus’ made themselves subject to the unrestric- 
ted authority .of the paramount power. 
Because ‘of. this, ‘the other day, the astute and 
able Nawab of Bhopal made it clear that 
the Princes, before -signing any agreement, 
wished to have their status clearly deter- 
mined judicially, in conformity witb their 
treaty-rights. S 

The late-Lord Curzon and jihar ite 
that the proclamation of the -late Queen 
Victoria should- not -be taken too «seriously 
by Indians, because. if was nothing but a 
diplomatic declaration. © In’ view of- ‘these 
and many. ~ other .- - incidents, and 
particularly. the’ recent :troubles-: -about the 
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real meaning. of the. Balfour Declaration 
and the import of the “the establishment of 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine” and violation 
of a solemn British pledge, as it has been 
termed by some conservative and liberal 
statesmen of Great Britain, in connection 
with the British Government’s present: policy 
in Palestine, it will be worth while for the 
Indian. statesmen to pay heed to the stand 
of Dr. Moonje and others. 

_ Indian statesmen cannot be too careful 
in this matter. Unless they protect them- 
selves and make their own position clear 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, they may 
Subscribe to a policy which may later on 
signify something very different from what 


they intended. ternal 1 vigilance is the 
price of liberty; atid” no statesman should 
éver take anything for granted. Things 


which are taken for granted are often 


repudiated. This 


it is, that it was taken for granted by. 
German statesmen that Italy, by becoming a 
party to the Triple Alliance, was bound by’ 
a treaty of “oftensive and defensive alliance.” 
But when the time for the test came in 
1914, Italy took a different stand ; 
because Italy’s interpretation of the treaty 
was different from that of Austria and 
Germany. 
stand, because there was no mention of 
“offensive and defensive” alliance in the 
instrument of the “Triple Alliance.” 

British statesmen often speak enthusiastically 
for “dominion status for India”: but whenever 
a responsible Indian statesman, be he Gandhi, 
Moonje, Sapru, Sastri, or Jinnah, demands 
that the representatives of India and Britain 
should draw up a constitution of India on 
the basis of “dominion: status,” they refuse to 
subscribe to this definite policy. Only the 
other day, in connection with the “Round 
Table” Conference,. Lord Peel very frankly 
said that his party (Conservatives) think 
that “dominion status for India” was the 
goal; but if could not be achieved now, or 
in the near future. Are the representatives 
of the present Labour Government and of 
the Liberal Party of Great Britain also 
of the same opinion? If not, -there cannot 
be any excuse for not using the definite 
expression of -“dominion status” in the 
preamble of a document which is to deal 
with the future form of federation of India, 

There is no need of denying that the 
people of India in ` general do not believe 


is the history of inter-\ 
national diplomacy. A recent example of 


Indeed Italy could take this- 


' daughters. 
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British 
By not 


in the sincerity of each and every ` 
statesman, for innumerable reasons. 
using the expression “dominion status,” 
British statesmen help to arouse new -, 
suspicions regarding the real motive for < 
holding the “Round Table” Conference. If the 
“Round Table” Conference makes the decision 
that India should have full dominion status 
now or within a definite date, this should 
be clearly stated in unmistakable terms ; 
so that later on it cannot be misconstrued 
in any other way. If for some reasons, 
British statesmen refuse to agree to such 
a demand it will be wise for Indian 
statesmen that before they give their 
assent to any agreement, even on principle, 
they should explain their position : fully 
and clearly, il 
Tarakwata Das 
Cannes, France. 
Nov. 380. 1930 
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` Attempted Political Murder Again 


The murder of Lieut.-Colonel Simpson, late 
Inspector-General of Jails in Bengal, in the 
Calcutta Writers’ Buildings, has been followed 


-by the attempted: murder of the Governor of 


the Panjab and the murder of a sub-inspector 
of police at the last: convocation of. the — 
Panjab University. Most’ probably, these are 
terrorist outrages. They deserve to be 
condemned like other murders. On public 
grounds also they deserve to be reprobated ; 

for they put obstacles in the way of the 
success of the different non-violent methods 
which are being adopted by different political 
parties to bring about the political’ emancipa- 
tion of India. But whether they spoil the 
chances of success of India’s non-violent 
struggle or not, they may: diminish the respect 
in which India has begun to be held in 


foreign countries’ for the non-violént and ` 


spiritual heroism of many of her sons and 
We do not, of course, mean to 
say that we ought to act in any particular 
manner simply to win the good opinion of 
foreigners, though as men and social beings 
we value such good: opinion. Whether 
foreigners think well of us or not, it is the 
highest ethical and spiritual ideal evolved in 
India which we should :conform to; and if 
in doing so we gain the respect and sympathy 
of the world, that is no mean advantage. 
Those who consider themselves * ‘practical” ` 


men, may not care for ` any. talk of high 
p 


ideals. But practical considerations may be 
adduced, which, if pondered over, should 
wean terrorists and would-be terrorists from 
the pursuit of wrong courses of action. Of 
course, if revenge, public or private, be their 
motive in any particular case, it is only 
spiritual conversion that can cure the 


desperate among them. But if they think 


that. they can put an end to British domina- 
tion in India and liberate the country by 
political assassinations, they are mistaken. 
We do not want to make the unbistorical 
statement - that violence has had no place 
in the past history of the world in national 
struggles for independence. But in the past 
successful violence for national emancipation 
in all cases took the form of regular warfare. 
Terrorist outrages and political assassinations 
. are, however, not war. Moreover, at present 
the greatest political thinkers of India have 
F for different reasons eschewed the method of 
. war for winning self-rule for the country. 
. \ ° But we do not depend on their authority 

‘alone in thinking that terrorism cannot 
succeed in freeing India. The success of 
terrorist methods would depend on no 
men being found to take the place 
of murdered. executive or police officers. 
Now,. during the last twenty-five years or 
thereabouts, several executive and police 
| cers, European and Indian, have been 
killed or seriously wounded. But the 
vacancies created by their death or disable- 
ment have never remained. unfilled in a 
single instance for a single day owing to 
the paucity of men fearless enough to step 
into their shoes. What is true of the past 
has every chance of being true of the future. 
. Again, if it be argued by the ‘terrorists that 
their methods are likely - to change the 
methods or behaviour of executive and police 
officers, it may be pointed out that the 
successors of the murdered or disabled 
officers have generally acted just like their 
predecessors, undismayéed by the fate of the 
latter. 
| So moral, spiritual and practical considera- 
k tions must alike lead all thinking men to 
~ condemn political assassinations and other 
terrorist methods. | 

The Government of India observed in 
effect in one of their weekly surveys of 
the civil disobedience movement that the 
failure of that movement would be likely to 
give a fillip to terrorism. That was a true 
observation. For terrorism is often born of 
despair. of success by following other 
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methods. But the advisers of the Government 
also know that in India it is easier to 
suppress violence, which is not organized 
on a large scale and cannot be widespread, 
than it is to suppress a countrywide move- 
ment of non-violent rebellion. Hence, ‘pre- 
ferring neither a violent nor a non-violent 
struggle for freedom, they may either consider 
themselves to be between the devil and 
the deep sea, or think that they are strong 
enough to crush both and impose their will 
on the péople of India. 


e—a 


Repudiation of a Public Debt 

One of tbe most‘ vigorously criticized 
conditions laid down by the leaders during 
the “peace?” pourparlers: carried on with 
Lord Irwin tbrough Dr. Sapru and Mr. 
Jayakar as intermediaries, was “the right to 
refer, if necessary, to an independent tribunal 
such of the British claims, concessions and 
the like, including the so-called public -debt 
of India, as may seem to. the national 
Government’ to- be unjust or not in the 
interest of the people of India.” This was 
interpreted by the Viceroy and most other 
British critics as the right. to repudiate all 
the public debts of India, though :the words 
quoted above do not certainly admit of ‘such 
an interpretation. But we need not repeat 
our Gomments on the topic in our last ~ 
October issue, p. 469. Officials. and- their 
supporters were red with anger at the mere 
suggestion that some of the public borro- 
wings in India might not have been in the 
interest of India. But here is an instance 
of actual repudiation of half of a debt 
by a British administrator’ of an Indian’ state 
appointed by the ‘Government of India. The 
Leader of Allahabad publishes the following 
letter, said to have been issued by Major 
Robson, the Administrator of the Bharatpore 
State, to the British Indian investors in the 
5i/2 per cent Bharatpore: State Loan, 1927- 


of Dear Sir—In view of the virtual bankruptcy of 
hathe Bharatpore State, the Government of India 
thve had under consideration for some time past 
toe whole question of the aid which they are able 
a afford in settling the liabilities of the Darbar, 
fs the State is utterly unable to liquidate the debts 
from its own resources, In respect of the 542 per 
cent debenture loan raised in 1927 and_ repayble 
in 1947, of which you are one of the holders, they 
have now been pleased to order that the debenture 
holders are to be offered fresh.,debentures on the 
same lines as-the old ones as to rate of interest 


_ the offer made: is final. 


t 
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(which -will:be at 51, per cent) and maturity, but 
for ‘half the. amount. ‘of the present debentures. 
The arrears “Of interest due-to. the end of the 
current year. will not be. paid; further “interest, 
which will acerve on the new ‘debentures with 
effect Don st : January n 1, to be paid yearly in 
January, beginning wit 32 
Government of India have further laid: down that 
the holders are to'be informed clearly- that if they 
do not aecept this-offer within a reasonable period, 
which is hereby fixed.as up to -the,30th November, 
1930, the liability of the State will be definitely 
written off-and no further claim in this respect will 
be entertained. © i eee ee 

I am accordingly to give you. notice that if you 
do not intimate acceptance of this offer and return 
for necessary action, as explained above, the 
debentures held by you so as to reach the Financial 
Secretary Bharatpore,.by 30th... November, 1930 the 
debt due to‘ you will be written off and no further 
elaims, will be entertained. , The Government of, India 
have arrived at this decision after earnest considera- 
tion of all.the facts connected withthe case, and 


l =, Yours faithfully, - 
Administrator, Bharatpore State.- 


er 
= ~ Jn commenting on: this: letter “The Leader 
refers: to Lord Irwin’s attitude- towards 
the ‘Congress leaders’ condition relating to 
public debt,;andisays:. ~ =. © of. 7% 
~ Yet when it comes to dealing with an ‘Indian 
‘state, of, which: ‘the Government of -India has 

sumed-direct management,. the, Government has 
not hesitated to propose repudiation . of a material 
portion of the loan, regardless of the loss which it 
would’ cause to the British. Indian ‘investors, who 
naturally look -up to;the- Government of India for 
support. Is it:right and -equitable for the Govern- 
ment óf India.to insistently press and expect any 
Dominion’ Government, likely to succeed. to. it; to 
Honour its obligations ’in full, and yet deal different- 
ly, with an‘Indian state, when it assumes its direct 
administration, and ask the British Indian investors 
to forgo half the amount of loan and the interest 
for‘the preceding’ three years. without making any 
sérious-attempt to dévelop its. resources and econo- 
mise its. administration? We regard. it as nothing 
but«scandalous.to threaten in this -autocratie aad. 
arbitrary manner the British -Indian inveStors with 
the writing .off of their share of the loan if they do 
not agrée: to accept the terms offered. We feel 
prétty sure that if the. Maharaja’ had-been alive, he 
would not have-acted in „this manner towards his 
creditors. C -ine 
department of the Government would itself have 
taken strong objection to -such ‘a course’ being 
adopted. : aie 
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Bills. 


ewhicb. will be introduced - at the next session 
‘of the’ Legislative Assembly. - One of these is 
‘intended to. remove certain. disabilities affec- 
-ting the so-called: untouchables in the Hindu 


January .1932. The - 


Legislative Council. « ; 


likely to ‘agree tos | Whatever 


And if he had done so, the’ Political /) 
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-community and provides, among other things, 
that no person ~ belonging. to the’ Hindu com- . 
munity.-will be deemed --incapable by. réason 
of his caste of securing the-benefits of-a re- - 
ligious . or. charitable: trust . created -fo 
the . general.--benefit ‘of persons ‘professing 
the Hindu religion,, notwithstanding ~. any. 
custom - or ` interpretation of. law to the 
contrary. It is claimed that- the law,;..4f 
passed, _will remove thé legal disabilities..of 
the’ untouchables and. pave the:way to an. 
effective: removal’ of untouchability. -That 
may be true. -But the- curse of: untvouchabi- 
lity can be | destroyed‘ root and: branch only: - 
after both touchables ‘and ; untouchables have `: 


received a truly rational and + humane — 
education.-. .° - 4° fhe a ae 
=. The other bill aims. to : prevent -thë 


dedication of women: as ~‘devadasis’. for 
service in the Hindu: temples. Such dedica- 
tion was made ‘illegal: in the Mysore ‘state 
long.-ago, And :more recently Dr... Mrs. , 
Muthulakshmi Reddy brought-about legisla- 
tion- along similar: lines in’ :the è Madras 


a 
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British- Premier; on “Outside Aithority’>”: 

= Wedo not'attaċh (any importance to‘the 
power for: good of the; so-called Round Table 

Conference: For, ‘no ~ settlement ‘made by $ 
will work unless it agrees to India having* 

complete self-rule,* and this it does’ not seem 

l we’ write 

about ‘it is meant~ to, prevent ‘mischief and 

misconception. ` Thë very fitst thing-it: ought 

to have-done is to declare’that its ` object -is 

to frame ‘a. full: dominion: ‘constitution. for 

India.“ After such declaration?” it’ ought’ to, 

have proceeded'to settle the détails of, such 

a constitution. Instead of‘ doing’ so, “it has 

been shunted off what’ ought to have ‘been 

its main line of-activity by toé’ inspired or 

spotancous “-declaration of the ~ Princely: 

puppets that they want a -federated India: 

The next move by which the conference ‘has 

béen kept ‘away from ‘wna _ ought to | be 

its’ chief objective’ `is the demand” on- 
the part of.’ the Britiso Prime Minister 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald - who , is . the 

‘chairman: of “the* Conferencé, that™ the 


Beommunal problem must be- first. settled 


before ‘anything else ‘that is important’ cah 

be ‘done. > The ‘actual words’ used “by 

him are: ks ee Saale 

“Tt ig no good your starting the‘. working of -the 

Indian constitution’and asking-any outside authority ; 
| 
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to settle one of the essential conditions to successful MacDonald ought not to ask the Indian 


working of the constitution. | 
. you will bend all your energies to creating an 
atmosphere of goodwill and progress.” 


i One should, of course, take Mr. MacDonald’s 


‘sincerity for granted. . Therefore, 
assuming that his words are ot 
diplomatic but sincere, one must conclude 


Therefore I hope 
ata Barmecide banquet. 


“delegates” todiscuss the questionof precedence 
Lord Irwin’s and 
Mr. MacDonald’s endless words about India’s 
future have reminded wags of the first verse 
in the Gospel according to St. John: taken 
in a profane Pickwickian sense. -> 


The British Premier speaks of “your 


that he has a curiously illogical mentality. \, starting the working of the Indian constitution.” 


The communal problem in India is partly a 
product of our karma, partly a legacy of 
India’s past history and partly of British 
;  manufacture—in what proportions need not 
‘ be discussed here.” That  Britishers have 


‘But where and what is this Indian constitution 
an ésse or ùn posse? He says, it 


is no 
gaod asking an outside authority to settle 

- of the essential conditions to successful 
working of: the constitution.” But this 


had something to do with it . need not- be- "outside . authority” has chosen the Indian 


k -proved-—in__detail.—_Only-two facts need he 
mentioned here. Communal representation 
was granted to the Moslems during the 
administration of Lord Minto as the result 
of a Muhammadan deputation’ which waited 
on him. According to Maulana Mahomed Ali, 

; Who is as good an authority as can be 

™ desired, this deputation was a “command 

` performance.” And this characterization of 
the deputation is corroborated by Lord 
Morley’s words addressed to Lord Minto, 
“You started the communal hare.’ So much 
for the origin and  devolopment of the 
communal problem. Briefly the problem is 
what proportion of political power in the 
country is to be possessed by Moslems and 
@_ other minorities and what by the non-Mosiems. 


` Mr. MacDonald wants that the division of 
the booty or the boon should precede the 


securing of the thing to be divided. In 
other words, the Musalmans and the Hindus 
are to wrangle and settle what their 
respective shares of ‘the powers are to be 
before it is known whether the Indians as a 
whole are to have ‘any ultimate powers at 
all, and if so, what they are going to be. IH 
they are not to have any ultimate powers, 
what is the use of any deliberations relating to 
their division ? If the powers to be given to 
the Indian people are not final but only of 
a subordinate character, then it might be 
comparatively easy to concede some of the 
demands of the obdurate.communalist-Moslem 
minority. Ultimate powers caunot, without 
injuring the national” cause and the 
prospect of the srowth cf national solidarity, 
be conceded to a minority to such an extent 
as to convert it- really or practically to a 
permanently predominant majority. Therefore, 
before the majority and the minorities 
proceed to divide the boon, they must know 
what the boon is actually going to be. Mr. 


ld 


Ae th 


members—partictdarly the communalism- 
ridden members—in Such a way as to make 
it extremely difficult; if wot-impossible, for 
them to agree. Mr. MacDonald found-wothing 


inappropriate in an “outside authority” making ~~ 


the nominations. The Moslem nominees of the 
Government are giving themselves such supe- 
rior airs, they have delivered their. ultimatum 
in such an arrogant way, that all true nation- 
alists cannot but feel disgusted. Some Indian 
Liberals may think that by giving the com- 
munalist-Muslims all that they want, the way 
to .self-government is going to be paved. 
But that is a great mistake. They are really 
digging the grave of Nationalism and de- 
mocracy and assisting at the birth of 
communalism-ridden Muslim rule in India. 
We have purposely used epithets before the 
word Muslim. Because there are in the 
country a good many famous and still more 
numerous obscure Muslims who are true 
nationalists. But not one of them has been 
invited to the Conference. 

Mr. MacDonald’s” Government, as an 
“outside authority,” wants to -and will settle 
the future constitution of India, which is the 
most important and most essential problem 
before Britishers and Indians alike. This 
“outside authority’ has also chosen and 
nominated -the Indians who are taking part 
in the Conference. But this same “outside 
authority” insists on its Indian’ nominees 


settling the communal problem first, though 


it ought to know that the men of different 
creeds who are taking part in a common 
national struggle—and ` who have not been 
invited to the Conference—-were the best 
qualified to settle the communal problem. 
It is a grim joke to expect “goodwill” from 
communalism-ridden persons distinguished 
for grab. | 

~ Regarding the ‘question whether the 


A 
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Government invited or ought to have invited 
the Congress party to the Conference, Mr. 
J. A. Spender has pointed out in the 
News Chronicle that the Indian Government 
has not adopted the usual procedure in 
obtaining delegates for tbe (so-called) Round 
Table Conference. He points out that “the 
normal procedure would have been to invite 
the leaders of all parties to the London 
Conference and throw upon those who declin- 
ed the onus of doing so and explaining 
why. So far as I can see, it remains open 
to the Congress party to say that they bave 
not been invited and have not. declined. 


Those who know Indian polities and consider 


the possibilities of the future will not think 
this a mere point of form.” 


The Bengal Majority Problem 


It is perfectly absurd that some non- 
Bengali Indian Liberals have been giving 
away in perpetuity to Moslem Bengalis 56 or 
5l per cent of the seats in the future 
Legislative Council of Bengal and that some 
Bengali Hindu members of the so-called 
Round Table Conference seem to have agreed 
to this arrangement. That is what cables to 
the dailies say. Many telegrams have been sent 
to these officious weaklings telling them that 
they do not represent anybody (except perhaps 
themselves) in Bengal, far less the Hindus of 
Bengal. They do not know the Bengal problem, 
and have either not heard of happennings in 
Pabna, Kishorganj and Dacca, or have clean 
forgotten them. 


Separation of Burma 


Those Burmans who - want and have 
agreed to the 
India really_ -want _ that Burma should be 
made a separate Dominion. In other words, 
they do -not ‘want ` separation without 
Dominionhood. But these separatists are 
too simple-minded to be able to cope with 
British diplomats. The latter have acclaimed 
that part of the separatist Burmese desire 
which accords with their plans of domination 
and exploitation, but the other part of the 
desire of these Burmese will be given the 


go-by. 


‘The “separatist Burmese, however, are 
neither the whole nor a majority of the 
population of Burma U. Chit Hlaing, 


— 


separation. of Burma from - 


‘from Burma does 


“yeal_voies of Burma. 
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President of the General Council of the 
Burmese Association, in his message to Mr. 
MacDonald thanks him for the ruling that 
Separation cannot be regarded as the 
Conference finding until considered by i 
plenary session. He adds: “The Conference 
must know that its nominated delegation 
not contain a single 
representative of Burmese Buddhists, consti- 
tuting 90 per cent of the population.” But 
the voice of a minority, under the thumb 
of the British official and non-official 
sojourners in Burma, with the Governor at- 
their head, bids fair to be taken as the © 


gn te ae aaia an me { 


oe rn ig geen heen 
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“Rebellion” in Burma 


Sensational details of a “rebellion” in 
Burma are being published in the dailies 
day after day. Some Burmese who know 
the situation thoroughly have expressed a 
opinion that the disturbances are not politi 


cal but economic in. origin. They say thate 
they are due to exploitation by rice 
merchants and exporters. It is difficult 


to ascertain the truth from this distance. 


Ma tyrdom of Baburao Ganu 


A swWadeshi volunteer named Baburag? 
Ganuwanted to stop a motor lorry in Bombay 
carrying foreign cloth. He was run over and died 
in hospital. His funeral procession, consisting 
of more than a hundred thousand persons, 


reminded those who witnessed it of the 
funeral of Lokamanya Tilak. 
The public have paid their homage of 


respect to this martyr to duty. 


=e 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 


Government has done a graceful thing 
in releasing Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
from jail unconditionally owing. to his 
serious illness there. We fervently hope 4 
he will now recover saa 


Seine’ 


Hindu University Grant 


The Hindu University receives its annual. 
Government subsidy usually in September. 
But up to the 28th December last, it did 
not get the grant for’ 1980. The Senate 


te 
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having made representations on the subject 
to the Government, the latter, it is stated, 
suggested the acceptance of some 
terms by the University before the matter 
could be considered. It is alleged that one 
of these terms was the astoundingly incredible 
one that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
should be removed from the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship of: the University. The Senate, of course, 
rejected this condition. We have heard that 
owing to financial stringency the professors 
of the Hindu University had resolved in case 
of- need to forgo half of their salaries. 
Nothing less was expected of them. And we 
are sure, if the worst comes to the 
they and many outsiders would be ready to 
serve on a mere subsistence allowance. 


ee 


Prayers for Pandit Motilal Nehru 


It is welcome news that Papdit Motilal 
Nehru is on the way to recovery. Last 
Sunday there. were prayers 
complete recovery in many 


temples. anã other 
places of warship indiferent provinces. In 


Caloutta it had been announced that a public 


meeting would be held in the ‘Tarasundari 
Park for such prayers. But.the police 
interfered. Mr. Rajendra Lal Singh, secretary 
of the Barabazar Congress Committee, was 
arrested for announcing the meeting, and the 
crowd was dispersed by the police with lathis. 


Lathi Charges 


Lathi charges continue in different parts 
of the country by way of applying “minimum 
force” with terrible effect. 


Sardar Patel 


Sardar Patel’s health in Coimbatore jail 
continues to cause great anxiety. 


& Lala Motilal Johri 

‘We regret to announce the death of Lala 
Motilal Johri, tbe founder of the well-known 
Panjab Oriental ‘Series “and the Bombay 
Sanskrit Press, Lahore. He did much to 
popularize Sanskrit literature all over India. 
He rendered a great service to the cause of 
Indology by publishing rare and unpublished 
works on ancient India in his popular series. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri 
M. As © L E. spoke highly of his series in his 
presidential address at the fifth session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference held at oe 
in. 1928. 


worst, 


popular in India and 





be Lelecttstiial 4 ohn | 
for ign - 7 The Panjab Oriental Series has become ` 


so far 20 books 


Lala Motilal 


beeh published in this series. 
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have _ 


was a leading member of the Jain community a 


and was elected president of the first session 


of Shri Atmananda Jain Mahasabha, Panjab. 
Muslim Educational Conference l 
The forty-second session of the All-India 


Muslim Educational Conference was held 
last’ month at Benares. In course of his 
presidential address, the President said, 
“whether yot or I like it or not, the 
economie and other forces working against 
the continuance of purdah are so great that 
it is safe to predict that in India purdah 
as an` institution is now - doomed.” 
concluded by observing : 

“Had India been a land with only one language’ 
antl one culture, the solution of the many diffi 


ties with which our country as a whole is faced 
would have. been a comparatively easy affair. ` 


He 


But since that is. not the case, and since we : 
Mussalmans are confident. that, as in the past so. 
in the future, our culture will. render great service — 


to our Motherland, we have to see that the rich z 


variety that surrounds us does not reduce the life. 


of our community. to a condition of complete chaos. ~ 


“The preservation of Mussalman ideals of life- 
does not necessarily mean. a state of perpetual warfare. i 
with those who do not share those ideals. I have 
always believed and never more strongly than to- 
day, that nothing solid can. ever be built on hatred. 
Moreover, a community that is confident of itself andi: 
is sure of the soundness ofits own culture 


p i 
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1s not; ae 


one that adopts the habit of always quarrelling with) ; 


its neighbours. 


“We Indian Mussalmans should 


sa - 


acknowledge. the fact that we have received from 
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‘Hindu civilization as much as we have ourselves 
contributed to it. After all, whether it be in the 
realm of thought or in that of Art, it is the Hindu 
element in our lives that. has- made us as a people 
different from the Mussal 
countries of the world.” 


Mpatie 


Combating immoral Traffic 


Mr. Dayaram Parsram Mirchandani of 
Hyderabad (Sind) has been doing good work 
for combating this serious evil. In a letter 
addressed to the Secretary, Bengal Women’s 
Protection League, and the Secretary, the 
Calcutta < Vigilance - Association, he suggests 
the following important measures : 


1. That the offence of enticing away married 
women for, immoral purposes mentioned jin 
section 498 of the Indian Penal Code as well as in 
ie codes of most -of the Indian States should 

be made extraditable. 

2. That as in. section 497-A of the Marwar 
Penal Code, the enticing away of widows for immo- 
ral purposes shall be madé~en . offence in British 
taule. and other States too and it be made 
able 

3. That the enticing away of unmarried females 
: of any age for immoral purposes should be made 
an offence in British India as well as Indian 
India and the same be made extraditable . and 

4, That sections like 366-A and 366-B of the 
Indian Penal Code should be included in the 
Penal Codes of various Indian States where these 
have not yet been included and be made extraditable. 


His proposals deserve the attention of all 
persons having the interests of social reform at. 


heart. The extradition agreement regarding 
section 498 has-been made between the 
Bikaner State and the Government of India, 
and a similar demand in connection with the 
offences under this section was also made’ 
by the Jodhpur State about- February last 
after Mr. Mirchandani’s agitation in the 
Bombay Chronicle. 


Viceroy at European Association’s Dinner 


At the European’ Association’s Dinner at 
Calcutta last month Lord Irwin asked. that 
criticism should be constructive. Indian 
leaders have given him much constructive 
advice, which, however, has not been’ accepted. 
He also said : 


We should, I am. satisfied, make a profound 
mistake if we under -estimated the genuine: and 


powerful feeling of Nationalism. that is animating . 


much of Indian thought. And for this no simple, 
complete. or permanent cure ever has been or ever 
will be found in strong action by the Government. 
It would no doubt be possible to apply a far more 
ruthless policy of repressicn than anyore has yet 
suggested and, after a space of time, be it short or 
long, to create a desert and call it peace. 


. These and certain other sentences in his 





mans. inhabiting the other ` 


extradi- _ 


-.to terrorism everywhere. 
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speech embody admirable sentiments, which 


have not, however, found | expression’ in his 
Government’s measures. “A. far more ruthless 
policy of repression” is conceivable.. But -we 


would ask him to enquire whether repression 


‘has not already been ruthless; creating deserts 


in many hearts and homes and hamlets; and 


whether he has not mistaken the HIDE, of 
grievances for peace. 


Calcutta Police Commissioner’s Powers 
‘The Calcutta High Court has in the 
course of its judgment in the P) ‘abhat Feri 
case pronounced the authoritative. opinion 
that the law does not give the Police -Goni 
missioner of Calcutta power to prohibit al. 
meetings and processions for an indefinite 
period. Yet Magistrates have sent a good 
many persons to jail for disobeying thi 
illegal orders. of the Commissionér. Anc 
these officials, who do not know the law, art 

guardians of law and order ! p , 


“The Manchester Guardian” on Terrorism 

On the day -fellowing the. murder of Dr 
Simpson, Reuter cabled to India theag 
chester Guardian’s comments on that bloody 
deed, part of which ran as follows: 

“ As long as the Nationalist India has the sens 
of grievance, the methods of terrorism are liable t 
be, used, whoever may be responsible for law an 
order. Fanatic excesses can best be cured b 
reasonableness and moderation. Injustice is the life 
blood of terrorism and the work of the Roun 
Table Conferenee is to put an end to injustice.” 

There is much truth in these words. Bu 
injustice: and a sense of grievance alone di 
not lead to terrorism. These exist in al 
countries, more or less, without giving rising 
) If despair of re 
dress be added to these, then terrorism ma} 
come into existence, — 

A Great Educational Benefactor 

The late Rao Bahadur D. Laxminarayana-o 
the Central Provinces has, by his will, enriche 
the. Nagpur University with an endowment o 
thirty lakhs of rupees to. be utilized.. fo 
education and research in applied chemistry 
He has also ‘left a lakh of rupees for th 
Servants of India Society. He made a fortune 
we believe, mainly by extracting and dealin, 
in manganese, and has given away the bul’ 
of it for the educational, industrial ani 
political: advancement of the country. Me 
of his stamp are rare. We shall be glad l 
any of our readers can send unsa goo 
portrait of this munificent. -giver for publica 
tion in this Review, 
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The Vision of Life and Love | | a 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


i“ SRA 

The eternal Dream is borne on the wings mo 
of ageless Light ka 

that rends the veil of the vague TM 

and goes across Time : os A 

weaving ceaseless patterns of Being. A 

The mystery remains dumb, E E 

the meaning of this pilgrimage, Eo 

the endless adventure of Existence, — i Sa 

whose rush along the sky zi id 

a flames up into innumerable rings of paths, Pt a 
till at last knowledge gleams out from the dusk Loe aa 

in the infinity of human spirit, ee R EIA 

and in that dim-lighted dawn - ci a 

she speechlessly gazes through the break in the mist BE 

at the vision of Life and of Love | oy 

rising from the tamult of profound pain and joy. a 
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Historical and Cultural Research in Bali 


By Prov. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJT, 
University. 


` Calcutta 


HE small island of Bali, jast to the east 

of Java, with its population of a million 

~ (of whom ninety-nine per cent. according 
to official accounts 
the distant outposts of Indian culture which is 
even now guarding with jealous care its common 
heritage with us. Practically the whole of 
Java -rich, populous with its forty millions, 
and highly cultured—has accepted Islam, 
but without abandoning their pre-Islamic 
Indian culture. The other islands are either 
wholly or largely Muhammadan. But the 
people of Bali have remained faithful to the 
faith and the ways of their ancestors, who 
some twenty or fifteen centuries ago 


received Hindu culture and Hindu religion, — 


and probably also some infusion of Hindu 
blood. 

In 1927 I was yt 
Bali and Java with Dr. Rabindranath ‘Tagore, 
and at that time I had some opportunity of 
observing the Balinese people. They are 
pious and religious in their own way, aud 
are intensely proud of their Hindu culture and 
religion. The Dutch made a complete conquest 
of the little island only as late as 1908, 
over twenty years ago. They have treated 
the Balinese people in the way that a brave 
and chivalrous and unspoiled people deserve 
to be treated. They have not interfered 
with their laws and their ways, and there 
being no necessity for it they have not 
exploited them economically. So that the 
Balinese—their princes as well as the com- 
mon people—seem to be quite content with 
their Dutch masters, whose rule does not 
seem to sit heavily on them and does not 
appear to fleece them or bleed them. During 
our tour we had plenty of occasion to 
remark upon the cordiality which obtained 
between the Dutch officials and the Balinese 
princes and people : and there was a sincerity 
about the affection that many of the Dutch 
officials we came to know. felt for this most 
lovable people which was quite convincing. 

~The Balinese are receiving the education that 
the Dutch have brought to them as well as to 


in Malay, the Hindustani 
in Dutch. 
‘tiveness among this gifted people and already 
there are 


are still Hindus), is one of 


their own 


privileged to tour in 


just. 


the peoples of the other islands of Indonesia— 
3 of Indonesia, and 
There is a great deal of inquisi- 
nere some who have managed to learn 
English in addition to Malay, which is 
fairly common, and Dutch. They are 
interested about their own culture and 
past as much as any other 
people with a heritage of which they are 
conscious. There is a very living touch with 
their national literature, which is largely 
of Indian and Hindu-Javanese inspiration,— 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata taking 
an important. place in this literature. 

The artistic side of the life of Bali is 
attracting the European and American tourist, 
and Bali is gradually being brought to the 
forefront. In picturesque happiness of life, Bali 
may be said still to be in that elysium or 
paradise of our dreams which we Hindus are- 
accustomed to place in the Ancient India of 
Ajanta or of Amaravati, or of artistic ages 
earlier still. Here is a life which seems to 
look back to the past, but is now inevitably 
on the way to transformation through the 
forces of the Zeitgeist into something real 
and modern. 

The sceintific curiosity of Europe has 
not left Bali alone. Dutch scholars of 
eminence, with Hendrik Kern at their head, 
have applied themselves to the elucidation 
of Balinese culture, of the present as well 
as of the post. And the work of the Dutch 
scholars in investigating the laws and life, 
history and antiquities, . art and literature of 
Bali has received, it is a matter of 
congratulation to note, most intelligent and 
whole-hearted co-operation from the Balinese 
themselves The local princes encourage the 
arts and crafts of the country with a 
conscious pride in them that is very refresh- 
ing to see. At Karang Asem in East Bali 
we found that cement castings of sculpture 
in ` the traditional way were being taken in 
the residence of the local prince to decorate 
his buildings, the stone found locally being of 









en Goh to nd. bE The Poonsuawa 
i (Pungava) of Oeboed in Central Bali, a highly 
cultured gentleman who, we were told, was 
eae by caste and who wrote books and 
articles in Dutch on Balinese customs, and was 
the representative for Bali in the Central 
Legislative Assembly at Batavia to which 
-members for the different parts of 
Dutch India came, made a present to the 
Batavia Museum of the beautiful specimens of 
Balinese wood-carving which decorated the 
tbe huge wadah or catafalque carrying the 
remains of his deceased uncle to the cremation 
ground. The earnest desire of the Balinese 
priests, princes and people to be once more 
in cultural rapprochement with India was 
manifest everywhere— as much as in Java; 
and in this the Dutch officers were -frankly 
and freely sympathetic. There was a desire 
also among priests and the chiefs to revive 
the study of Sanskrit. The Balinese use a large 
number of Sanskrit mantras in their religious 
ritual ; but they have lost the living touch 
with Sanskrit by ceasing to study the 
language. and these mantras ‘have often become 
corrupt, and unintelligible, and mixed with 
Balinese. | 


One of the most enlightened and sym- 
pathetic Dutch officials in Bali is the Resident 
(District Offi: er) in charge of the islands of 
Bali and Lombok, Mr. L. J. J. Caron, whom 
we met on three occasions during our 
sojoprn in Bali; and his cultured and genial 
personality is one of our pleasantest 

memories in our Java-Bali tour. At his 
instance a conference was called in June 
1928 to set up a memorial to the memory of 
two Dutch scholais—F. A. Liefrinck and 
Dr. H. Neubronner van der Tuuk, who had done 
a great amount of pioneer’s work in investi- 
gating the culture, customs and language of 
Bali. The memorial was to take the form 
of an institution to preserve one of the 
finest and most important things in Balinese 
culture—its treasures of palm-leaf MSS. 
The scope of such an institution naturally 
could not be confined to MSS. alone, and 
all departments of Balinese life and culture 
have come to be included. Dutch  scholags 
In Java and Bali interested in the 
‘Hindu culture of Indonesia have identified 
themselves with this Institution, and it augurs 
well for this infant society that such scholars 
as Dr. Stutterheim, Dr. Goris and Dr. Pigeaud 
are among its active workers. The Balinese 


priests and princes have given it their whole- 
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hearted support, on the ER SNR, 
tion has made an adequate financial contri. i 
bution. The society or institution i is thus an- 
Asiatic Society in miniature for Bali a fs ombak, 
with a collection of MSS. and art aoe 
and regular publications by theo h 
who are conducting researches into t thi ine 
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Fig. 1. The Entrance to the Kiya 
Liefrinck-Van der Tuuk 


ie? 


Balinese. The Institution has got a pe d 
and a name. At Singaradja, the capital o of 
Bali, a small but fine structure has bee 

provided for it, with a fire-proof al | 
in cement and iron to store the MSS. ‘ he y 
building was opened formally for the publie 
by His Excellency the Governor-Gene 
of Netherlands India, Jhr. Mr. A. ©. D. « 
Graeff, in September 1928: the date o 
opening in Saka era, which obtains in Ais, 
is indicated by the candra-sanghal ein $ 
pictorial method—Saka Year 1850 — g 
indicated at the gate-way by figures- Ni 
man (=1), an elephant (=8, atd an 
arrow (=5, panca-bana) and a dead boasi l 
(=zero or sunya) On the gateway tot 
left and right are figures of Rama and $ Sita. 
The memorial- institution was at first named — 
Stichting Inefrinck-Van der Tuuk ; wae Ge: 
the suggestion of a Balinese prince, I Goesti 
Poetoe Djlantik of Boeleleng, who took a 

very keen interest in jts foundation, “the | 
Dutch word Stichting, meaning foundati ion,’ 
was clanged for the Sanskrit-Balinese v ord. 
Kirtya to. give the proper Balinese « 
to the Society. The Sanskrit word firm 
memorial, achievement’) is used in B: 
in the form kirtya, —the pure Sans kri 
is not employed in Balinese; and the $ 
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The Kirtya has begun work immediately, 
and through its publications, which already 
(December 1930) have come up to five numbers, 
we can form sume idea of the very excellent 
work that Dutch scholars (with the assistance 


of the Balinese in some cases) are doing 
there. Two numbers of its Mededeelingen 


or Bulletins ; one Balinese historical text, the 
Kidung Pamancangah, edited in the Roman 
characters with notes by C. C. Berg, as the first 
volume in the series of Kirtya editions of local 
texts that are contemplated ; and a fine two- 
volume work by Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, named 
Oudheden van Bali or ‘Antiquities of Bali, 
giving in its first volume an account of the 
State of Pedjeng and its antiquities and in its 
second volume some 130 plates and diagrams 
of these antiquities: taese are already before us. 

Dr. R. Goris, a young Dutch scholar, whose 
acquaintance I had the pleasure and privilege 
of making in Bali, is occupying himself with 
the literary and religious side of Balinese 
‘culture. He is living in Bali, in close touch 
with the people, studying their language and 
their religion ; and he isthe heart and soul of 
the MSS. department of the Kirtya. A regular 
search for and cataloguing of MSS. is going 
on, and the collection at the Kirtya is being 
made not only with original MSS. whenever 
‘available but also with copies carefully made 





The MS. Library of the Kirtya 


Fig. 2. 


by the Kirtya copyists. Taere are artists to 
make copies of the illustrated MSS. ; and 
palm-leaf MSS., with beautiful miniatures in 
the Balinese style scratched with the stylus 
used in writing, form a noteworthy item in 


Balinese art: similar miniatures on palm- 
leaf I have seen only in Orissa. Dr. Goris 
writes to me: ‘You perhaps do know my 
method of gathering lontars (i.e. palm-leaf 
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MSS)? We have started by asking from all 
the Poenggawas (=pungavas, local chiefs) of 


Bali (numbering about 40) full lists 
of the Jontars possessed by: all the 
people of their districts. These lists 
are taken as the working basis for 
further activities. From these lists, some 
lontars are selected; and these selection 
lists are sent back to the  poenggawas. 
Then after some days I am going to the 
districts to assemble the Jontars asked for, 


I bring them home to the Kirtya, where 
they are examined and serutinised for a 
possible copying. If they are complete 
and sufficiently well-written, they are taken 
to other Balinese men, spread all over the 
isle, who are able to copy them. This 


copying is paid from the funds of our Kirtya. 
After being copied, the originals are 


brought. 


Fig. 3. Head of a Bodhisattva (?), from 
Kedaangan (Indo-Balinese Period 
Sth—10th Centuries). 
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Soerakarta, I had the pleasure of forming Dr. 
Stutterheim’s acquaintance, and of giving a 


talk to his students: and it was a pleasant 
surprise for me to find that they followed 


my English quite well—rather a remarkable 
thing for young Javanese in their teens, who 


had to learn Dutch as their most important 
European lanzuage, and English was only 
a second foreign language for them. Readers 


Letters, the journal of 
London, must have 
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and of Siva, Devi Mahisa-mardini, Ganésa and 
other veities, as well as of princes and 
princesses ; and these images will compare very 
favourably with the art of Java and of the 
Indian mainland. The first fruits of histomeah 
excavation aud research in Bəli are given by 
the Kirtya to the outside world in the form 
of these two volumes the plates volume 
forms a most engrossing gallery of Hindu- 
Balinese Art. A sketch of Balinese history, 
from the earliest times for which genuine 
records are available down to the close of 
the 14th century, has also been given. The 
only draw-back in these publications for the 
ordinary Indian reader is their language ; but 


one has to face the fact the Dutch language 
is indispensable for any one who 


wishes to study the story of Greater lndia in 


Indonesia. 
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ack. to their owners, and the copies are 
afed in our Kirtya....... Our first wish 
s to have a lontar-buvok library as complete 
S possible. The further li siderata are: 
irst, to make a new and more adequate 
‘atalogue of the Balinese (and Old Javanese) 
iterature ; second, to further the edition, 
n transcribed text, with translation and 
iotes, of the more important texts. It is 
iow the right moment to start with many 
ext editions, especially the religious and 
istorical texts,’ 

In the first number of the Bulletin. 
he Librarian-adjoint of the Kirtya, a 
Jalinese gentleman named Njoman Kadjeng 
i number of princes and priests are acting 
S additional curators of the Kirtya in 
ifferent parts of the island) has given in 
Jutch a preliminary bird’s-eye view of the 
ontents of Balinese literature. In his apercu 
e has divided Balinese worksinto six classes : 
L) Veda—by which some mantras and ritual 
rmulae are meant: (2) A gama-—correspon- 
ing to our Dharma-sastrvas and including 
ie Niti literature ; (3) Wariga—astrology and 
ther sciences, including works on cosmogony, 
1ythology, grammar and metrics, and 
mara-tanira, as well as Usada (7.e. ausadha) 
r medicine ; ‘4) Jtihasa, epic works, in prose 
Parwa) or in verse Kakawin), onf Ramayana 
nd Mahabharata, besides stories Mf Javanese 
istory and romance; (5) Babad « 
rorks; and (6) Tantri, or w 
ke the Kamandaka, translated £ 
nd local native Balinese comp 
\e above six heads, with thei 
ome 915 separate works have 
lese are waiting investigatio 
re still some Sanskrit MS‘ 
haracter. At Karang As 
rho is a keen student í 
cred literature. showe 
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ndia of the Islands. The people of Bali bear 
llegianece to the same Sanskrit culture as we 
lo in India; but the development of certain 
lements of our common cultural heritage has 
een, undoubtedly, on different lines among 
he Balinese people from what has happened 
n India. For the reconstruction of the 
Vorld of Ancient India, the lands of Greater 
ndia will supply us with a number of most 
aluable points. Bali, where a good many old 
lindu institutions are still a living thing, 
lbeit in an altered or modified shape, ıs in 
his respect the most important tract in this 
treater India. 





Fig. 7. Statue of a Queen or Princess : from 
near Pedjeng. (Middle Balinese Period : 
13th—14th Centuries) 


The Kirtya proposes to do something far 
10re valuable for the Balinese people-—and for 
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India—than merely the antiquarian’s work of . 


conserving and studying for scientific purposes 
the remnants of Balinese culture. It has in 
its programme, mainly through 
publication o' a Balinese journal, the fostering 


and promoting of Balinese letters. This will- 
be of very great intellectual and spiritual 


significance for the people of Bali. 
in this way will be helping to bring in a revival 
of Balinese culture. By doing so, the Kirtya, 
as a gift from the Dutch people in their 
enlightened trusteeship of the Balinese people, 
will be doing them perhaps the greatest service 
of all. For the gifts of the spirit are superior 





Fig. 8. Standing Ganesa from near Pedjeng 
(Middle Balinese Period) 


to all other gifts. In this connexion, Dr. Goris 
writes to me (July 1930): “Another matter that 
perhaps will please you to hear of, is that 
we are starting with the publication of a 
Balinese monthly, dedicated to the Culture, 
Religion, Art and Literature of Bali. The 
subscription is already opened, and many 
collaborators (all Balinese} have already 
promised or actually sent their papers. As 
most of the subscribers wish the monthly 
printed in Balinese characters, we have 


the — 


The Kirtya — 
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concluded to a partial use of these characters, 
which are already ordered from Holland : so 
after perhaps two months the new periodie will 
appear, in the Balinese and Malay languages, 
the Balinese partly in Balinese characters. 
He further writes: The present Balinese 
have very vivid interest in the real Hinduism, 
and all that now to day is remaining over 

(i. e. in India) from the old religion, 


there : 
culture and art; and so there exists a real 
= desire to exchange the modern views about 


Hindu enlture—exchange of ideas between 
Hindus and Balinese.’ 

For the above laudable purpose, what 
is wanted at the Kirtya, as the prospective 
focus of Balinese eultural life, books and 
papers on. Hindu subjects from India— 
embracing all the aspects of the life of the 


s 
> 


re 


- Hindus in ancient. medieval and modern 
~ times. Books in English will be put to use 

there. There are some English-knowing 
Balinese, and they, as pioneers in a newly 
-~ revived cultural rapprochement between 


‘India and Bali (a rapprochement that may 
Whe said to have formally commenced with 
‘Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to Bali in 1927), 
will, in the words of Dr. Goris, ‘select the 
most important portions of these books and 
translate them into Balinese ‘or Malay) for 
their brethren. so that all the interested Balinese 
= people will share in the progress of know- 
ledge about Hinduism as already attained 
Be by their Hindu brothers. These selected 
parts and compressed contents of the above- 
mentioned studies are to appear in the 
Balinese monthly, of course with full mention 
and citation of the original Hindu authors.’ 

o This Sixth All-India Oriental Conference 
= T deem, as a member of the Kirtya, a 
<- suitable occasion to bring formally before 
C the notice of Indian scholars the work that 
Ei has been undertaken _by the Kirtya; and 
`. T also take this occasion to request help and 


5 co-op°ration from our scholars and our 
learned societies, our publishers and our 
patrons of learning, in this connection. The 
University of Calcutta has already sent 


-` gome of its publications 
the basis of exchange : and one would wish 
that other learned bodies with works on 
Yndology should doə the same. As our 
brothers in a common culture, howsoever it 
might have altered now both in India and 
in Bali, we should recognise and show our 
practical sympathy with a learned body which 
© has taken upon itself to study the origins 
and development of Balinese culture, and also 


to the Kirtya on 
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Fig. 9. Kour-sided Figure (Catuh-Kaya), with 
the three eyes of Siva, the conch-shell of 
Vishnu and the book of Brahma. From 

near Pedjeng (Middle Balinese Period) 


to foster it. The membership fee of the Kirtya 
is not excessive : and there are many ways 
of showing our sympathy for this institution. 
Kirtya Liefrinck-Van der Tuuk, Singaradja, 
Bali, Netherlands India is the address : and 
it may be hoped that the name and the 
work of Kirtya will soon become familiar to 
all our Indologists and our students of Indian 
history and culture, both athome and abroad.* 





Sixth All-India Oriental 
Conference, Patna, December 19. 1930. (The 
illustrations, withthe exception of Nos. 1 and 2, are 
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“INDIAN FREEDOM AND WORLD POLITICS 


[A resolution was atlopted at the Sixth All- 
india Oriental Conference offering its greetings to 
the Kirtya as the youngest Society which has 


_ from the Plates Volume of Dr. W. F. Stutterheim’s 


¢ Oudheden van Bali, I, referred to above). 


14] 


Indonesian culture, as a connected subject with 
Indology, as its subject of research, and recom- 
mending to all oriental and learned bodies in- 
India interesting themselves in the study of the 
Ancient Culture of India whole-hearted support of 
and co-operation with the Kirtya.] 
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By Dre. TARAKNATH DAS, pu. D. 
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URING the sessions of the Round 
Table Conference on the future Indian 
constitution, held in London, many 

Indian delegates appealed to British statesman- 
ship: and generosity to enable India to attain 
equal status with other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Those who 
are depending upon British generosity to 
confer Dominion status on India will be 
sorely disappointed. However, I feel that the 
present condition of world polities is such 
that Britain will be forced to make certain 
concessions to India. 

It is generally said that Great Britain 
showed extreme liberality and love of free- 
dom by extending responsible government— 


Dominion status—to Canada by an Act of the © 


British Parliament—the British North American 
Act. The granting of Dominion status to the 
Boers, within a few years after the Boer War, 
is regarded as an act of unparalleled genero- 
sity on the part of the British people. But the 
fact is that British statesmen, due to Britain’s 
serious difficulties in world politics, were 
forced to make these concessions. 

Long before the passage of thé British 
North America Act, the Canadian people were 
seriously discontented and several revolts 
against British autocracy broke out in vari- 
ous parts of the country. For some time 
there existed a republican party in Canada, 
which advocated that Canada should join the 
United States of America. Furthermore 
Anglo-American relations, from the time of 
the outbreak of the American Civil War, up 
to the time of the settlement of the Alabama 
claim, was a menace to British supremacy in 
Canada. During the American Civil War, the 
British Government was in favour of the 
slave-owning Southern States and against the 


7m of 


` commerce. 


Federal Government. It is a notorious fact 
that Gladstone, Palmerston and Lord Russell, 
among others, were actually hostile to the 
United States and bought bonds floated in 
London by the Southern States. (For details, ` 
see Education of Henry Adams). In vio- | 
lation of well-recognized laws governing neu- 
tral rights, warships for Southern States were 

built and fitted out in British ports, for the ` 
express purpose of destruction of American | 
It may be noted that at one time, - 
because of the hostile attitude of Britain to- - 
wards America, during the Civil War, Great. 
Britain and America were on the verge of an . 
armed conflict. The people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States felt that the Civil , 
War was prolonged because Britain aided the ` 
slave-owning Southern States ; and therefore 


the popular feeling in the United States was 


very bitter against Britain, which was in- 
directly responsible for the destruction of pro- 
perty and the loss of life. Because of this, 
when the American Civil War came to an- 
end, a very influential section of American 
public opinion was in favour of American in- 
vasion of Canada. During this very period 
Britain wag seriously océupied in Europe and. 
Asia, due to Anglo-Russian hostility, engen- 
dered by the Crimean War and Russian 
expansion in Central Asia and also Russian 
policy in the Near Hast. At the same time, 
Anglo-Afghan relations and the situation in 
Burma and India were not favourable to 


Britain. Under these conditions, if the 
United States of America, with the veterans — 
of the American. Civil War, attacked 
‘Canada, Britain was not in a position 


to carry on a war successfully without 
Canadian support. It was also certain that 
Britain could not expect Canadian support 
unless the Canadians were given such con-- 
cessions as would’ make them feel satisfied. 
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Therefore, British statesmen, to secure loyal 
support of the Canadians against any possible 
attack on Canada by the United States, agreed to 
confer Dominion status by the British North 
- America Act. To preserve British interests, 
through Canadian co-operation, Britain was 
foreed to make the concession. 


When the Boer War broke out, Britain 


was on the verge of being isolated “in world - 


politics. There is not the least doubt that 
both France and Russia were hostile to 
Britain, and German public opinion was in 
favour of the Boers. When the Boer War 
was over, British statesmen, forsaking - the 
policy of “splendid isolation,” were seeking 
allies and friends in America, Asia and 
Europe. Britain did her best.to gain 
American friendship, by settling some of the 
questions of Anglo-American dispute by 
conceding to American claims. 
concluded the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to 
curb Bussian power. After the defeat of 
Russiain the Russo Japanese War, Britain had 
© but little to fear from France or Russia, but 
became alarmed by the growth of the German 
navy. and commercial competition. British 
statesmen -settled their differences with France 
and concluded the Anglo-French Entente which 
later on developed into the Triple Entente. 
After the publication of Lord Haldane’s 
memoirs, there caunot be any doubt that as 
early as between 1909 and 1911, British 
statesmen were preparing for a possible 
eonflict with Germany, which broke out as 
the world war of 1914. 

Long before the outbreak of the world 
war, when British statesmen were engaged 
in perfecting alliances against Germany they 
fully realized that if the Boers were not given 
Dominion status, they ‘would revolt against 
Britain when she would be engaged in a war 
in Bu-ope. Had the Boers not been granted 
Dominion status several years before the out- 
break of the world war, possibly 
Botha, and others, instead of fighting the 
Germans, would have joined them against the 
British, which would certainly have affected 
British position in Africa very seriously. 
Under the prevailing conditions of world 
polities, British statesmen realized that con- 
cessions’ to the Boers—granting Dominion 
-gtatus—was a necessity, for the protection of 
British interests in Africa. 


II 


British statesmen are 
India, while the 
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Round Table Conference is in session. They 
advocate that Britain must not make any 
substantial concession towards India’s att-in- 
ing Dominion status or equality of status with | 
the other members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, in the near future. How- 
ever, it seems to me that if the Indian dele- 
cates and representatives of the Princes can 
compose their differences and take a firm 
stand, they will, due to the existmg internal 
condition of India, economic and _ industrial 
difficulties of Britain and the present situa- 
tion in world politics, be able to extract 
substantial concessions without much difficul- - 
ty. In this connection the following facts 
should be taken into consideration :— 

(a) The Indian nationalist movement has 
virtually the full support of the intelligentsia 
and an important section of the Indian com- 
mercial class; and it has taken root among 
the masses. 

(b) By declaring the committees and 
other bodies connected with the National 
Congress, as unlawful bodies, the Indian 
nationalist movement cannot be suppressed ; 
because it has become nation-wide. The 
Indian boycott movement has done immense 
harm to British commerce and created an 
acute situation in Great Britain by increasing 
unemployment. The weapon of boycott has 
hurt British commerce and crippled Govern- 
ment’s revenue and may do so still more 
in the future. 

(c) The movement for the non-payment 
of taxes among the peasants of India is 
growing. With the lack of revenue and 
increase. of expenditure for the police, 
military and jail administration, the Govern- 
ment has been forced to borrow money by 
millions of pounds sterling ata higher rate 
of interest. This would mean that there will 
be increase of taxation in India and this 


will lead to greater discontent among those 
who are not yet affected. 
{dò It will not be surprising if after a 


certain time, if may not be possible for the 
British to depend entirely upon the Indian 
police to carry on its repressive measures. 
Today many relatives of police officials, and 
civil servants in India are in jail. Even the 
near and distant female relatives of the Indian 
police and civil offictals are taking part in 
the nationalist movement. This is likely to 
affect the men. 

(e) . British ones .must have realized 
that the doctrine of paramountey expounded 
by various commissions and high . officials: 
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is iot acceptable to the Indian Princes. 
of them have begun to think as 
and Princes afterwards.” 
Princes who are willing to side witb the 
aspirations of Indian -nationalists are not 
many ;.but maay of them will not be anxious 
to stand in the way of the realization of 
Indian freedom. Their self-respect demands 


Some 
“Indians first 
To be sure, Indian 


- that India must attain nationhood. 


„and commerce. 


When one examines the present tendency 
of world politics, it becomes clear that 
Britain’s position is not so very secure. 

(a) At the outset it must be recognized 
that the result of the last Imperial Conference 
does not speak for solidarity among the 
members of the British “Commonwealth of 
Nations, in’ matters of imperial economics 
This will have a very 
Important bearing on  Britain’s relations 
with other nations. 

(b) In spite of all talk and apune of fine 
expressions about Anglo-American relations, 
naval rivalry and extreme commercial competi- 
tion among the two nations exist: British 
statesmen fully realize that Britain cannot fight 
America, and so they have surrendered to 
American, demand of naval parity. 


(c) Although Anglo-Japanese relations 
have improved considerably during recent 
years, yet one must not overlook the fact 


. that the Japanese have not forgotten Britain’s 


giving up the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, alter 
using Japan, during the world war. 


-Every Japanese thinks that the British policy 


of building a formidable naval base at 
Singapore IS a serious menace to his country. 
It is notorious that the British are hostile 
to Japanese commercial expansiov in China, 
India and other markets. Japan is no longer 
bound by ‘the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
therefore may join any power against Britain, 
if that might seem advantageous. to her. 

(d) Britain is afraid of closer co-operation 
betwe een Japan and China. After the failure 
of “gun-boat” diplomacy in China and the 
rise of Chinese nationalism, Britain has: come 
to the conclusion that it will be wiser for 
her to befriend China and, if possible, use 
her to promote British interests. This is 
evicent from various concessions made to 
China by Britain, during the last few months. 
It would not be surprising if Britain agreed 


to give up  Extra-territorial Jurisdiction in 
China in the near future. The present 
Chinese. Government is anxious to secure 


_Anglo-American support in its struggle against 


Russian penetration and also against Japanese 


looked that any attempt on 


now; 


cordial ; 


` Amanullah 
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RT in Manchuria, and therefore it is 
willing to utilize Britain’s friendly offers. 
However, China has not forgotten the Opium 
War and annexation of Hungkong. Chinese - 
are not {unmindful of British penetration 

through Burma and Chinese Turkestan and 

they have not forgotten the British policy | 
of destruction of Ghinese rights in Tibet. If . 
China develops a strong central government, 
an Anglo-Chinese Alliance may be 
some value to Britain, because it may be 
utilized against Japan or Russia in case 
of necessity. However, it must not be over- 
the part of the 


British to use China to promote British — 
interests would provoke serious hostility 
other quarters. To be sure, the Chinese. 


Government is somewhat friendly to Britain 
but if Britain should beco ne engaged in — 
a serious conflict in Europe or any other part ` 
of the world China may utilize that occasion ` 
to regain some of her lost territories from >. 
Britain. At any rate the present Anglo- < 
Chinese relations are not assets to the British 
position in world polities. 


(e) Anglo-Afghan relations are better 
today tban they were before the fall of 
Amanullah. But the overthrow of Aman- 


ullah has not made the situation safe for ever, 
On the contrary, there may break out some 
new trouble there which may affect British | 
position in the North-West Frontiers of India. 

(f) Anglo-Persian relations are more 
favourable today than they were a few years 
ago. However, the Persians do not trust 
British policy and are afraid of Britain’s - 
controlling Southern Persia and its resources... 

(g) Anglo-Turkish relations are seemingly 
but the recent Kurd revolt bas 
created a very bad impression in ‘Turkey. 
Right or wrong, it is the general impression . 
in Turkey, that, as the revolt against 
in Afghanistan was directed : 
and financed by some British master-mind © 
who used Bachha-i-Saqau as his tool, . 
similarly the revolting Kurds were | 
financed and encouraged by the same master- 
mind, a British agent. Turkey does not trust — 
Britain which engineered the Arab revolt 
and carried out the policy of the „break up 
of the Ottoman Empire. : 

(h) In any serious trouble in the Near 
East, the Middle East or in Europe, Britain 
cannot depend upon any help from Turkey, | 
Persia and Afghanistan. On the contrary, `. 
these powers may take advantage of such - 
a situation to embarrass Britain. JY 


of . 


jos 
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The Arabs at heart do not love the 
British ; but in the present condition of their 
national existence they are forced to side 
with the British. Britain by her treaties 
with Iraq and Trans-Jordania expects Arab 
help. Above all, she is strengthening her 
naval power, air power and mechanized forces 
in Palestine,which. may be used to meet the 
. situation in Egypt and other adjoining coun- 
-tries. 


(i) In Europe, Britain is not committed 
to support any Power, except what she is 
obligated to by the. Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Locarno Agreements. 
However, the situation in Europe is develop- 
ing into two armed camps, just as it was a 
few years before the outbreak of the world 
war. In the European arena of international 
' diplomacy, France with her allies—Poland, 
* Belgium, and the Little Entente group—is 
> facing a less solid but discontented and 
» powerful group of nations. France‘is oppo- 
» sing Germany’s demands for a revision of the 
~ Treaty of Versailles. She is afraid that the 
€ existing Russo-German relations may develop 
into an actual alliance which may seriously 


’ endanger Poland, and therefore France, indi- 


rectly. Italy is the avowed rival of France 
in the Mediterranean, the Balkans and the 
Near Hast. Italy, under the leadership of 
Signor Mussolini, has established cordial rela- 
tions with Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. It is stated 
Italy is willing to support Germany regarding 
the revision of the ‘Treaty of Versailles and 
rectification of the eastern boundary of 
Germany in order that Upper Silesia may be 
re-united to Prussia. The recent 
M. lLitvinoff, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
at Milan to consult with the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Signor Grandi, has given 
rise to various speculations, including the 
-possibility of a secret treaty between Italy 
and Soviet Russia. 
| M. Litvinofi’s. and the Hungarian Prime 
Minister Count Bethlen’s visit to Berlin at 
the same time, and the Turkish Foreign 
Minister Tewfik Rashdi Bey’s visit to Italy 
and Bulgaria have strengthened the existing 
idea that a new alignment of Powers is in 
progress in Europe. Some think that in 
future, Germany, Austiia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Italy, Turkey and Soviet Russia may act in 
concert against France and her allies. This 
view has been strengthened by the fact that 
during the recent sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission for Disarmament, held under the 


-her allies and friends. 


authoritatively that: 


visit of - 
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auspicies of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
these nations have shown solidarity in oppo- 
pe a certain policy championed by France, 
It is certain tbat the 
international oe in Europe is less satis- 
factory than it has been any time since the 
world war. A clash on the’ Italo-Yugo-Slavian 
border, on the Russo-Rumanian border or on 
the German-Polish frontier may bring about 
another European war. It is generally re- 
garded that such a European conflict may 
happen by 1935 or even earlier. 


In any - European conflict of the future, 
Britain will be involved seriously. It is 
generally expected that Britain will take a 
stand in favour of that group which will 
oppose Soviet Russia. It is to be expected 
that during the next European war, Britain 
will follow the same policy of strengthening 
her position in Asia as she did during the 
world war. Britain could play a dominant 
rôle, during the world war, because India 
supplied about a million soldiers and 
spent hundreds of millions of pounds sterling 
for the safety of the British Empire. In any 
conflict in Asia which may be directed 
against Soviet Russia and her allies Turkey, 
Persia and others) Britain will need two to 
three millions of Indian and Arab soldiers to 
fight for the glory of ‘the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Just as few years before the world war, 
Britain conferred Dominion status upon the 
Boers in order that they might not join with 
the Germans in Africa, similarly some British 
statesmen are anxious to bring about’a new 
Federated -India in which Indian Princes 
and loyalist moderates may play the rôle of 
the defenders of the British Empire, by 
supplying Britain with men and money and 
to prevent Indian nationalists from making 
common cause with Britain’s enemies. 

To make my position clear, I wish to 
emphasize the point that Britain’s economic 
and international position is such that in any 
major conflict among nations in which she 
may be involved without Indian support she 
will be doomed to failure. Therefore the 
present Round Table Conference on India, 
held in London, is devising some means by 
which Indian support will be reasonably 
guaranteed during the coming conflict in 
Europe. Britain will try to convince the 
world and ignorant Indians that she was 
very generous to India and has willingly agreed 
to confer some kind of limited  self-govern- 
ment, with certain vital limitations, upon 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATION ALIS | 


But, the fact which the 
realize, is that Britain 


the Indian people. 
Indian public should 
cannot maintain her present 
great Power economically and politically, 
without Indian support. (What is the price 
Britain is willing to pay to secure Indian 
support f) This being the ease, it is to be 
expected that a true Indian statesman should 
not act as a “beggar seeking crumbs from 
Britain’s table.” On the contrary, he sbonld 
demand and secure legitimate price from 
Britain for Indian support in world politics. 


“rule in India. 
position as a 
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Indian statesmen, anxious to support British 
should enquire from British 
statesmen what will be the price they are 
willing to pay to secure India’s support in 
world politics. 


Cannes (France) 
December 3, 1930. 


[This article was written for the January number — 
of The Modern Review and ought to have reached 
us on the 28 December at ‘the latest. But we 
received it on the 4th January last. Editor, 3. RJ 





Æducation and Internationalism 


A Danish Experiment. - 


By PETER MANNICHE 
Principal, International People’s College, Elsinore. 


EOPLE throughout the world are 
listening to-day to what this Eastern 
sage, who strongly reminds one of 
ı prophet of old has to say. He belongs 
to the great figures of the world because 
his deep thought and feelings are rooted 
in a great and proud people, whose life is 
elevated by the traditions of past generations. 

“The unhappy pursuits of the West, its 
selfish polities and civilization, have penetrated 
into tbe introspective Indian people. The 
Indian ‘people feel that these things threaten 
their innermost life, and are awakening, and 
revolting against them. ‘Tagore is helping in 
showing his people tbe- values of the old 
rich civilization, and desires above all to 
convince them that man’s riches are within 
himself.” 3 

With these words one of the Danish 
newspapers in a leading article paid a tribute 
to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. His visit to 
Denmark was greatly welcomed, and each 
lay he was here, the newspapers reviewed 
his lectures very fully and the magazines 
printed long articles about him. The organ 
of the Danish folk high-school movement 
wrote : 

“When Tagore in 1921 came to Stockholm 
to give the lecture respecting the Nobel 
prize which he had. won in 1913, a large 
aumber of his works had been translated 


‘s| 


into Danish, and Danish University students 
arranged a  torch-light procession as an 
expression of their admiration for his art. 
His poetry had answered a call of the times. 
People had become tired of naturalism in 
poetry. Its minutely real detailed descrip- 
tions tired, as did the long uniform trench 
reports from the front which at first wore 
down our nerves, and the symbolism, which 
displaced materialism, did not give the 
ordinary reader anything that he could really 
grasp.” 

Then Tagore came. 

He was naive, but genial in his naiveté’; 
at least so he seemed to us then. He was 
a dreamer and as the period was tired of 
rugged or sharp realities, it surrendered to 
his beautiful reveries, and accepted his 
poetic art with a unanimity and enthusiasm 
which has fallen to the lot of few poets. 
His genius lay in creating plain, easily 
understood expressions for his dreams. 
‘Tagore, as a poet, has preserved his child 
mind throughout a long life. He still looks 
at the world with child’s eyes of wonder 
and delight. He seems quite untouched by 
the sordidness and trivialities of every day 
life, and the world, he sees, is as if half- 
veiled in morning mist, coloured like rain- 
bows, seen through rainy-wet window panes, 
—-paradisical. 


= `a picture of Tagore, 


©. desire. 
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For those who heard him read his own 
poems at the Students’ Union it was an 
unforgettable experience. He knew, as few 
poets know how to read his poems aloud, and, 
jin an uncommon degree, his inner personality 
is expressed in his physical appearance. 
The long--now snow-white, beard and hair, 
the beautiful eyes, the richly folded gown, 
all stamped the man and received an impress 
from him, and expressed the man’s being. 

It is necessary, however,:in presenting 
to give as much atten- 
sion, to his work. as a.teacher as to the 
poetry, and here a comparison with our own 
Grundtvig becomes irresistible. ` 

Danish Youth, the organ of the Danish 
Youth Unions, wrote: 


“Grundtvig, who has so often been 
called “a prophet, in one of his works 
‘Christenhedens Syvstjerne? has presented 


a view of the great Christian congregations, 
characterizing them from te letters of the 
Book of Revelations, After having spoken 
of the six great congregations (The Hebrew, 
the Greek, the Latin, the Anglican, the 
German, aud the Northern), he considers 
which people now have possibilities for 
accepting the Gospel. It must, he knows, 
he a people with spiritual sense and religious 
Looking at the world he finds that 
_the sense for that which is deepest in life 
lives in the Indian people.’’+-and the paper 


goes on to say that the life and poetry of 
Dr. Tagore gives one a deep impression of 
the deep religious sense of the Indian 


people and seems to 
prophesy. 

| At the poet’s arrival in Copenhagen Mr. 
Cai Hegermann-Lindencrone, Secretary in 
the Board of Education, Mr. C. N. Hauge, 
Minister of Commerce, bade him welcome on 
behalf of the International People’s College, 
whose guest he was. At the College itself 
representatives of seventeen nationalities listened 


justify Grundtvig’s 


to his lectures and although the university 
and the folk high-schools were holding 
vacation, several university men and folk 


high-school Jeaders came to meet him, among 
them the’ well-known professors: Vilhelm 
Anderson and Karl Larsen, Kopenhagen, 
Professor Liljegren, Greifswald. University, 
folk high-school principals. Begtrup and 
Rosenkjer. Atthe knight’s hall at Kronborg, 
“Hamlet’s Castle,” where Dr. Tagore’s 
subject was “My Religion” and at Borup’s folk 
high- school in Copenhagen, where he spoke 
on “Principles in Art” many representative 
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people were present. It was; however, as 
the Poet had wished, the Scandinavian youth 
Danes, Norwegians and Swedes who formed 


the majority of the audience. The general 
impression -was, that Dr. Tagore’s visit to 
Denmark. was an event in its life and a 


great honour 
College, 


It is not for me to give a review of Dr. 
Tagore’s lectures as the readers of this paper 
have’ full opportunity to read the poet 
himself. J will only try to give an idea of 
the cultural background of our — school 
which be visited and of the people’s colleges 
or folk high-schools in Denmark, the tradi- 
tions of which it follows. | 

The International People’s College was 
founded in 1921 as a link in the endeavours 
to build a bridge between the nations. It 
began very primitively, but has gradually 
grown. Some 1,000 students in all have 
attended the regular winter courses from 
November 3rd to the end of March and the 
summer courses from April 20th to July 10th 
and somé 1,200 its three vacation courses 
from July 15th till August 25th. 

During the first years the attendance ol 
foreigners was comparatively smaller thar 
now, Although the composition of the students 
during the summer courses during recent 
years has been fully international, it ïs the 


to the International People’s 


Danish element which predominates in. the 
winter course. [Last winter there were 17 
foreigners against 71 Danes. This does not 


mean that the college during the five winte 
months has no International character 
During the last twe years there have beer 
appointed permanent teachers, two Americans 
two Danes, one English and one German, whe 
work all the year round. The main subjec 
for the foreigners and for those Danes anc 
others who know English and German 
are International Relations, Aspects oi 
Cultural Life in the large countries, anc 
languages. For the many artisans, whe 
during the winter, come to the school anc 
who cannot, as a rule, understand a foreigr 
language, we arrange {nine hours weekly 
teaching in technical drawing; but nearly 
all the “rest of the time is given to instructior 
in Danish, German or English, economic 
and cultural geography and the history o; 


cultural life in modern civilized countries 
The curriculum of the College combine: 
with the pupil’s social life in the directior 


of widening their horizon 


and promoting 
international understanding. 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATION ALISM 


The: writer got the tdea of starting an 
International College when he was a soldier 
in the Danish army during the world war, 


and in 1916 travelled to England in order 
Yo. find support for the realization of the 
plan of starting such an institution, where 


students from different nations might meet. 


It should primarily appeal to. intelligent 
young workers, teachers and university 
students who have gained a knowledge of 


their own countries’ social and intellectual 
life, but who wished to extend their horizon 
through a knowledge of the foreign countries 
as well. It was hoped that Universal 
Humanity which the students discovered in 
each other would force disagreements into 
the background and that there would be 
eréated a new and richer form of education 
when young men and women of different 
temperaments and nationalities could 
interpret their experiences in fellowship, a 
form of education which corresponded to 
the demands which a society which builds 
upon co-operation aud international under- 
standing would make. 


For the rest, I had no clear idea how 


I should treat of the scheme in detail, apart 
from the determination to build on the 
Grundtvigian high-school traditions and 


introduce the English tutorial system so as 
eo make the common life of the students 
rom different countries as intimate as 
However, the idea gained support 
Specially from the quakers and in the 
academical churech—and political world of 
England which already at this time was 
much: taken up by the ideas of social 
reconstruction which were to come after the 
war. They thought that 
especially suitable to carry out such a plan, 
because it was a little and a neutral 
country, situated centrally and already possess- 
ing a developed solid high-school tradition. 

When I came home to Denmark, a little 
circle of men worked together with me for 
the realization of the plan. Cai Hegermann- 
Lindencrone, who was our leader, became 
y.chairman of the committee we formed, and 
gradually we succeeded in interesting a 
larger circle of whom the committee elected 
a council with Professor, now Bishop, Vald. 
Ammundsen: as Chairman and the present 
Home Secretary, Mr. Hauge as one of the 
members. ‘The committee, which was to 
have the direct control of the school, was 
responsible to the council and was to be 
elected by the latter every year. 


possible. 


Denmark was 
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Four years elapsed, however, before we 
had collected so much money (55,000 
Kroner), mainly gifts from private persons 
in Denmark, that we could venture to carry 
out our schemes. At this time it would have 
cost about 250,000 Kroner to erect a new 
buildiag, to which sum would have been 
added costs of the inventory and installations ;° 
therefore we  pureh:sed an old estate, 
Sofienlyst near Helsinger, which some young 
labourers and artisans from Copenhagen 
(whom I had taught during the previous - 
years at an evening school there) and myself 
were trying to equip for school purposes 
during the period between January and April 
We were joined by several foreigners, and it 
was thus a little international working colony 
of students which began the school in 1921. 

The first year of the college was an 
experiment, and as such it must be judged. 
The experiment succeeded in so far as it 
showed that it was really possible, so soon 
alter the world war, for young people who 
came from countries where war prejudice 
was still very strong, to live together with 
tolerance, and derive benefit from doing so. 
On the other hand, we did not succeed at 
once in providing a curriculum which 
satisfied the demands which could rightly be | 
made on an international college. Apart from 


the teaching of languages, the instruction 
which was often interrupted by manual 
work was rather fragmentary. Nevertheless 


comradeship and a good spirit prevailed, and 
most of the company threw themselves into 
the task of securing students for the second 
year, which began with 32 at the winter. 
course and 42 at the summer course. Half 
of them were workers. From that time there 
has been steady progress from year to year 
in respect of students, accommodation and 
general equipment. In the second year the 
teaching was much more systematic and 
thorough. During the following years there 
developed a curriculam which was determined 
partly by the international character of the 
college and partly by Gruandtvigian traditions. 
The history of culture and literature play 
a large. part in the college. According to the 
Grundtvigian view of life, history is not 
a meaningless mass of details, but a living 
continuity. History is the career of mankind, 
and in d seribing its failures and conquests, 
and its seeking to get at the causes, it helps 
young people to an understanding of the 
question that fills their minds, especially the 
question of life itself, its meaning and tasks. 


special course 
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The international character of the college 
brings the study of international relations 


_ into the foreground. In the summer of 1928 


there was provided in an introductory course, 
a survey . of international organizations and 
the influence of states on international politics 
through national peculiarities of character and 
international institutions. After this came an 
ordinary course on international relations 
containing descriptions of technical, legal, 
political and intellectual co-operation between 
countries since 1815, and a discussion of the 
international diplomacy and activities associated 
with the Hague Conference, the League of 
Nations, the different departments of the 
International Labour Office, and the. Inter- 
national Court of Justice. There was a more 
dealing with the economic 
side of international relations; this concerned 
the problems arising from the production and 
distribution of raw materials and food-stuffs, 


~ and also economic imperialism. 


The study of modern social, political and 
cultural life in civilized countries always 
forms a part of the curriculum. 

Not only do the subjects mentioned above 
receive an impress from the character of the 
college, but also the subjects which are not 
directly international. At a college, where 
not only a number of the students, but also 
the staff, come from great foreign countries, 
the teaching is given with a wider horizon 
than at ordinary colleges. Social problems 
are viewed not as those of individual countries, 
but as common to the whole world. The 
history of culture and literature becomes 
comparative, and burning political problems 
are seen from international veiw-points. 

In the teaching of languages, theory and 
practice go hand in hand, daily intercourse 
with foreign students affording excellent 
practice, and a subject like geography gains 
additional interest in that one naturally 
wishes to learn more of the countries whose 
people one has met in the flesh. These are 
advantages, but it must be also emphasized 
that. the international character of the college 
gives rise to several ‘difficulties. In adult 
education a -difficulty is always met in the 
different standpoints of the students, and, as 
may be readily supposed, the difficulty is 
greater when the students come from different 
countries. Differences of languages make it 


necessary in the beginning for the students: 
to be divided into small groups according to 
nationality, but greater difficulties are caused 
by differences in natural temperament. 

During recent years an increasing numbe¥ 
of men and women from India, China and 
Japan have attended the different courses, 
but the great majority of students have been 
English, Germans and Danes. The English 
like to take a share in the tuition, and prefer 
the teacher who regards himself as a co- 
worker, and who confesses that the whole 
truth is far greater than his conception of 
it. They are most interested in subjects for 
which they have direct use. The Germans, on 
the other hand, want to get at the whole 
truth. They are more thorough and more 
receptive than the English, and are most happy . 
when led by a teacher whom they esteem, í 
and who can give them a picture of the { 


whole, and satisfy their yearning for ideas 
and abstract theories. The Danes prefer a 
teacher who is primus Ħnter pares. They 


have no desire to be led by committees, as 
have the English--but feel that it is better 
when there is the least possible distance 
between the interests of teachers and 
students, 

The international character of the college 
makes it difficult to satisfy all . students, but 
on the other hand, just because the students, 


do differ so much in character, they -aré 
valuable channels of instruction to one 
another. The. sense of reality of. the English, 


the industry of the Germans, the intensiveness 

and readiness to help of the Danes, and the . 
tactfulness of the Swedes—all mark the life | 
of the college and influence its individual 
members. The personal development which 
is necessary to create harmonious social life | 
out of so many types is the same kind of- 


development which the whole world must 
experience if there is to be a harmony in 
the international orchestra. The student 


must, in a small way, go through the same 
ethical development which is a preliminary 
condition before the people can enter a League 
of Nations in the right spirit. They develop: 
a capacity, are better able to understand the, 
problems to be solved, and gather from their 
experiences ethical values for which a new 
and better world has use. | 


b- S55 


The Eternal Problem 


By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


S we name the Buddha we think at once 
of the innumerable imaginary pictures 
of the Blessed One and the statues 

that are to be found by the thousand. Before 
the mind’s eye rises the image of a stately, 
august and noble figure-—-the noblest that 
human eyes have ever beheld—with the 
shaven head and yellow robes of a monk, 
barefooted, with the beggar’s bowl in the 
hand that had cast away a kingdom, or the 
Master sitting cross-legged discoursing to 
his disciples, his face calm and profound 
as the Law that he preached. 


The imaginations of many artists have 
. represented the Christ as a slender figure 
with a face of the purest and highest Semitic 
type, bearded and with long hair, large ex- 
pressive eyes with unfathomable depths of 
love and compassion. We behold the son 
of man with the single robe reaching from 
the neck down to the feet, preaching in a 
clear, musically modulated voice the Sermon 
on the Mount. And when they put upon 
him the purple robe in cruel mockery and 
the crown of thorns—-a crown more glorious 
than any that has ever glittered upon the 
brow of king or emperor—Pilate stretched 
forth his hand: and exclaimed, Lecce Homo, 
Behold the Man ! And we see him again with 
his tortured limbs and bleeding brows bending 
under the weight of the Cross on the way to 
Calvary ! 

In the history of anani there have 
been no two other personalities that have 
been 'a higher inspiration or a nobler 
incentive to art. The imagination of the 
artist who conceived the image of the 
Buddha or the Christ had the exaltation of 


religious fervour, and the hand that 
painted or carved the likeness ceased to be 
profane. When we see a face resembling a 


picture of the 
Christ-like! Another face of the ancient 
Aryan type with the wonderful calm of the 
Buddha stamped upon it reminds us of him. 

oF 


~ m ~ 


_the shape in 


Christ we exclaim, How. 


II 


That would be no recognition but only a 


trick of the fancy. No true likeness of either E 


of these teachers of humanity is in existence, 
none was taken in their lifetime. 


we see today is the work of subjective art, 


idealized portraits projected by the imagin- E 
tion of gifted artists and caught by their a 
if the Buddha or the #3 


brush or chisel. Thus, 
Christ were to appear again among men in 
which they moved while on 
earth they would not be recognized 


Again and again the only identity we can. > 


think of is the physical shape of a man, but 
that is not his self, the essence of his being. 
The Buddha and the Christ did what they 
were destined to do and for them there will 
be uo more travail — 
death. But in the need of the world others 
like them may come. 
7 

What we really see when we behold a 
man is the veil behind which the ego is 
hidden and we constantly speak of ourselves 
without knowing what we are. The eye 
deludes us even when we look outside our- 
selves. The truth dawns upon us only when 
we look into the inside of things and we 
learn the truth about our own selves when 
we gaze deep down into our being. 

A mirage is an optical illusion, the sudden 
appearance of stretches of cool water and 
shady trees and hospitable houses in the 
arid and parched desert before the eyes of 
the weary and thirsty traveller. Maya is 
the mirage before the vision of the mind. So 
long as the mirage is visible the illusion is 
complete and the shadows suspended in the 
sky cannot be distinguished from reality. 
So maya invests all things with the appearance 
of hard reality and. the twisted rope lying 
on a dark path causes as much fear as a 
living serpent. 

The seeker 
behind me, Maya, lift this 
folds and let me 
the Truth ! 


veil of many 
stand face to face with 
Beguile me not with the wiles 


All that 7 


of birth or pang of © % 


of the truth says, Get thee © 





there WN . 
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<». of unreality, 


_deeper plunges the thinker until the 


stand aside and let me enter 
the Holy of holies !-I will not be denied, 


-I will not be baffled, I will know ! 
- Aa E 


Maya is mystery. She touches our 
eyelids with the spikenard of delusion and 
we move in a world of shadows, the light 
dancing in our eyes and again vanishing 
into the depths of the might, fantastic 
shapes of light and shade passing before 
our puzzled vision. At every turn the 
senses are deceived. We put out our hands 
to touch a rock and we feel nothing more 
solid than air. We hear music that we 
cannot interpret and voices that we do not 
understand. 

ok 

Mystery ripples in the rays of the bright 
sunlight, mystery broods in the’ lowering 
darkness of the night, mystery trembles and 
thrills in the twinkling stars, lightfooted 
mystery trips along the Milky Way. The 
flower that has not bloomed holds mystery 
in its folded petals, mystery murmurs in the 
brook and booms in the sea, mystery dwells in 
forests and caves, and the universe revolves 


in a maze of mystery. 
Æ 


This all-enveloping mystery and the 
deeper mystery of the self pass most of us 
by, but to afew they are a challenge inviting 
a solution and arresting thought. And the 
solution is to be found in our own selves 
and nowhere else. 

a 

There are only two ways of penetrating the 
veil of maya. It is a knowledge that either 
comes to us of itself, or is imparted to us 
by another. The first is a process of self- 
illumination. Thought is so concentrated 
that the sense of all outward things is lost 
and only the inmost consciousness keeps 
awake. 

T 
The world outside is lost likea thing 
that does not exist, the senses cease function- 
ing, the body becomes rigid and is in a 


.state of suspended animation. The complete 


restfulness of the outer man indicates the 
extraordinary activity of thought within as 
a top revolving at great speed seems to be 
standing still. The will focuses all thought 
into compressed introspection. Deeper and 
mind 
itself is lost and is superseded by the 
subtler medium of the spirit. 

Suddenly the depths are illuminated, a 


-left to the learner. 
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bright searchlight sweeps the dark recesses 
of the deep and all darkness becomes light. 
The diver rises with the oyster-pearl in his 
hand. The seeker exclaims, I am He! and 
the guest is at an end. 


‘Where the light from within is lacking 
the teacher, one like Socrates, turns to the 
disciple and says, Know thyself. He lets 
it rest at that. He would not divulge what 
the self is. He indicates the objective of 
knowledge, but the attainment of it was 
That was the Socratic 
method. He brought knowledge out of the 
learner, but did not drive it in. The sceptic 
was convinced by being confounded. 


Another teacher, an Aryan-like Socrates 
but descended from an older branch of the 
stock, made the knowledge quite plain and 
there was a reason. The disciple was learned 
but bad acquired no knowledge of self. 
With learning be bad acquired pride and 
the teacher wished to divest him of it, 
for the disciple was the son and the teacher 
was the father. 


at. ' 
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Uddalaka Aruni, the Rishi, was wiser 
than most wise men. He had a son named 
Swetaketu, who was sent away to the Guru 
when he was twelve years of age. For 
twelve years the boy studied with the 
teacher, learned all 
very proud of his | 
age of twenty-four Swetaketu returned home 
Uddalaka noticed that his son had not grown 
up like himself, with humility in his heart, 
but had come back a vain young man. 


GA 
Uddalaka asked his son Swetaketu whether 
his teacher had taught him to be proud of 
his learning, whether he had acquired any 
knowledge of the Brahman, the Lord, and 
whether he had learned the lore of the self, 
for without this knowledge all learning was 


as naught. Swetaketu was mystified for he 
had been taught nothing about self. - 
ns 


x. 

And then Uddalaka taught Swetaketu 
how to know himself. Nine times, by 
different illustrations and parables, Uddalaka 
taught his son that he was identified with 
the All-Soul, the Brahman, who pervades 
the universe, the one Being who alone exists, 
and who is manifest in all things. At the 
conclusion of each argument and illustration 
Uddalaka spoke of the Brahman and told 
Swetaketu, “That thou art,” Tattesamasi. 


Ny 


É 


the Vedas-and became — 
learning. When at the. 
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By nine different methods. was this lesson 
impressed upon Swetaketu, and when he 
was enlightened the pride of learning, which 
» was the darkness of ignorance, passed from 
him.as the night passes at the approach of 
the sun. 

The othér expression, I am He! Soham, 
has been heard in many lands and among 
many peoples. These words issued out of 
the Rishi, of ‘Zoroaster, who said, Ame 


Yad, Ahmi Mazdao, I am the Lord or I 
am that I am, of Moses, who claimed that 


God spoke out of his mouth and declared 
that His name was ‘I am that I am’, of Mansur, 
who affirmed Un al Hag, I am the ‘Truth, 
or I am the Lord. 

For a man to identify himself with God 
would appear to be the height of presump- 
tion and the limit of blasphemy. This notion 
is dissipated by the striking story of Sweta- 
ketu. His father had the knowledge of self 
and be communicated it to his son in order 
that the young man should cease to be 
presumptuous. Uddalaka had noticed that 
his son had become conceited and he wished 
him to be humble. | 

Pride struts about with the ignorance 
that mistakes itself for the real self. The 
“I” that is always on our lips and fills our 
minds, that draws our eyes to the mirror 
in self-admiration, is merely a phantom of 
the maya that surrounds us. The real seli 
abides deep down, waiting for the patient 
and painstaking seeker. 


Yo 


When the self is discovered and found’ 


to be one with the Absolute, the one Reality, 
the single Existence, there can be no room 
for presumption or pride. There can be no 
blasphemy in Truth. Pride ora sense of 
superiority proceeds from a process of 
comparison. For the purpose of comparison 
there must be two or more things. 

The “I in us is so insistent and assertive 
because we are constantly comparing our- 
selves witb: others. The basis of the com- 
parison may be anything: if may be 
knowledge, wealth or power. In one respect 
or another we fancy ourselves superior 
to  otbers, But when we realize 
that we have no independent being, that 
the ego is not a separate entity but identical 
with the supreme and single Ego, that there 
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is nothing higher or lower, better or worse, > 


that there is only One without a second, if 
beings is. 3% 
single = 
moon on the broken waves of the sea, there... 
standard of comparison left and no i 


that the concept of 
like the many reflections 


many 
of the 


is no 
cause for self-consciousness or price. 
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Instead, the only feeling that we car < 
be one of profound bumility -c$ 
of error “4 
When we step across the threshold of the “2 
temple of Truth maya vanishes like a mist =+ 
rays of the 34 
dejection +24 
We pass 3 
where -44 
And, therefore, at the con- ©: 
clusion of every teaching of the Upanishads :-:} 


have must 
inseparable from the realization 


dispersed by the penetrating 
sun. There is neither elation nor 
in the knowledge of the truth. 
beyond all doubts and 
there jis peace. 


vexations ` to 


the one word peace is repeated and stressed 3 
three times. | oy 

Thus the immortality of the soul is 4 
realized in tranquillity. It is no part of 
the creation, it is unconditioned by time -> 
and space. The soul is one, impartible, 
uncreate. In the Rig-Veda, in a 
of great solemnity, there is a conception 
of time before the creation when “there 
was neither Existence nor 
there 


Itself; apart from It 


anything.” 


Was 


ale ale 
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What the Veda dimly perceived becomes 4 
a clear concept in the Vedanta. 


and the “It”? of the Veda is the “I am He” 
and “Thou art That” of the Upanishads -: 
and is repeated in the scriptures of the ~ 


Jews and the Zoroastrians, and the creed 
of the Sufis. 


by those who have held deep communion $ 
with themselves, irrespective of race 
country. 
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These few words, the affirmation of -3 
has no- y 
So far 3 
is concerned the partitions of 4 
be” has only = 
There is no past, $ 


existence, are 
movement in 
as the soul 
time fall away. The verb “to 
one ténse—the present. 
no future. 


ponderable. Time 
respect of the soul. 
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The soul-principle is ever-existent, ever- 4 
present. All time stands still, 
fixed, confronting the soul. py; 
run away from it, nor can it get behind it.. i4 
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. Non-existence.” «+4 
Yet “then there was only That resting within #4 
nopo z 


The “That? -s 


It is, in fact, a truth realized 2 


and ` 


rooted and 
Time cannot 4 
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The soul faces time all ways. All else is, 
and again, is not. The whole objective 
universe, the starry constellations and all 
visible phenomena are a’ revolving and 
disolving phantasmagoria. 


Through the sequence of lives runs the 
account -of karma, the reaping of the 
harvest against the sowing of the seed. 
At every birth and during every life 
the entries on the credit and debit sides 
- always vary, the profit and loss account is 
-ever changing and showing different figures. 

No man comes into life with a bankrupt soul. 
: .How else are we to account for the 
_ Strange disparity between man and man, 
why is one lifted high above his squalid 
and sordid surroundings and another is 
cast down from a glittering eminence ? Why 
are birth and station in life of no consequence 
' In the attainment of greatness ? 

There is no such thing as an accident or 
a freak in the ordering of life. At each 
birth every manis ushered into life with a 
spiritual banking account, all entries having 
been made up as regards his previous 
incarnations. Some come rich with the 
we:lth of the spirit, others impoverished. 
We are free to squander what we bring 
with us or to add to it. 

Et 

If the doctrine of karma is rejected how 
can we explain the violent conflict 
. between environment and achievement ? 
Why was Srikrishna brougbt up in a family 
of cowherds and why did be spend his 
youth in tending cattle ? Whence came to 
him the unparalleled wisdom expounded in 
the Bhagavadgita? If Srikrishna was 
an incarnation of Vishnu he was also human. 

Fk 

Why, again, was the Buddha born as a 
king’s son and nurtured in luxury when his 
appointed destiny called him to the renun- 
clation of the world and to live on the 
alms of charitable people ? Why did it 
become necessary for him to wrench himself 
free from throne, wife and child ? If he had 
been born as the son of Rishi dwelling 
in the forest the mantle of an itinerant 
preacher would have fallen upon him easily 
and naturally. 


Was it in the fitness of things that Jesus 
of Nazareth should have been born a 


‘births karma and the momentum 


carpenters son ? He had come to call 
Sinners to repentance and to announce the 
advent of the Kingdom of Heaven. His work 
would perhaps have been easier and he 
might not have been pursued with such 
bitterness even unto his death on the cross 
had he been born the son of a rabbi or a 
priest of the temple. 


FF 


Karma is all-powerful, not in the doing 
of it but in its effect. The field is free for 
the sower to sow what he will. He has 
his choice between the tare and the cornseed ; 
the one will run to weed, the other will 
yield a harvest of corn. In the reaping there 
is no choice, for as you have sown so shall 
you reap. And a nectarine seed will yield 
its own luscious fruit even if sown in a 
bed of nettles. 


FF 
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Accumulating through the wheeling cycle of 
and force 
it generates become irresistible and heedless 
‘of environment and circumstance. With 
the wisdom acquired through many births 
the Buddha would have been the Buddha 
and the Christ the Christ wherever t ey 
happened to be born in this particular 
incarnation. . 
eo 

The belief that the spirits of men and 
women haunt the earth after death merely 
touches the fringe of the larger and deeper 
truth about the immortality of the soul. 


The identity here is in reference to the 
individual ‘as known in life. The medium 
gets en rapport with the spirits of the 


dead, who materialize before the eyes of the 
beholders as shadowy images floating in 
the air, a kind of disembodied aura retaining 
a semblance of the living. 


ek 
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The believer cannot get away from the 
conditions of this life. The dead appear 
as the misty images of the living, 
they speak with the voices of the living. 
The dead speak of this world in the 
Same manner as the living, relationships 
are remembered as in life. A son beholds 
his dcad mother. a bereaved wife sees her 
departed husband. It is a protraction of 
the illusion of maya, the projection of the 
trivialities of life beyond this life. The 
mind moves in uncertain and long twilight 
of the gods. 

oe 
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The kinship of blood is unconcerned with 


the soul, the untrammelled égo to which 
all time is as a present moment. The 
perience of life is that blood is both 


thicker than water and thinner than air. 
A son may be devoted as well as ungrate- 
ful, a father may not bear the sight of a 
sou. According to one scripture the first 
blood--uiltiness of man was fratricide. There 
is no relationship that can stand between 
the murderer and his victim. ` 

The faith in the appearance of the dead 
before living eyes rests on the belief that 
this life is the beginning of all things. 
No thought is taken of what may lie 
behind the living, it is not realized that 
this life is merely a link in a chain of 
which the length is lost in the past. Is it 
not obvious that the past exercises a potent 
influence upon the present, and, to a certain 
extent, moulds the future ? 

It is fascinating, this vision of the spirit- 
world, the borderland across which the 
released spirits pass into purgatory or 
paradise. For a time they linger in the 
world, though not of the world, reluctant 
to cut themselves entirely adrift from the 
moorings that held them bound to the flesh 
‘and the kinships of the flesh. It is 
thrilling to think that they move about in the 
air and the ether unperceived, like silent 
phantom ships passing in the night. 

OK 
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The recurrence of births is not the 
repeated appearance of the individual as he 
was known and recognized in his generation. 
The true self remains unknown in one birth 
as much as in another. The fleshly garb in 
which the self is clothed and hidden is 
neither reborn nor duplicated. The marks 
of identity by which alone we distinguish 


one individual from another disappear with 
the flesh. 
/ ae 

The miracle of the dead coming to life 


is a paradox. A man mav be seized by a 
cataleptic fit or fall into a trance and he 
looks like one dead. All animation may be 
suspended, the eyes may he glazed, the heart 


and the pulse may cease beating. To all 


outward appearance the man is dead. . 
a 
Specially mnst this have been the case 
when the science of medicine and the art of 
healing were in their infancy. A man lying 


in such a state was easily mistaken for 
dead and when he was recalled to life and 
living consciousness it was regarded as a 
miracle. A touch mizht do it or a voice 
reaching his sub-consciousness. 

Hat 

The paradox lies in the fact that for the 
soul there is no death and, for the flesh that 
is dead there is no revival, no resurrection. 
A. holy man possessing psychic or mesmeric 
power may be able to heal disease and 
infirmity by his touch or spoken word, but 
if is no miracle. It is the exercise of a 
highly developed gift denied to ordinary 
people. 

Besides, the miracle of the dead coming to 
life does not confer immunity from death. 
If aman who is dead is called back to 
life he dies again and a second miracle 
does not happen. If by a miracle a dead ’ 
man reappears among the living it does not 
mean that he will not die again. The 
belief in such a miracle is due to the desire 
for deathlessness in tbe flesh, but this is 
not possible for the flesh must die. 


x: 

Far more miraculous, if a miracle were. 
possible, is the teaching of a prophet or 
Messiah that ministers generation after 
generation to the mind and the spirit, 
the helping of unbelief, the guiding of the 
hesitant mind. The weary are at rest and 
the troubled are at peace, and the healing 
agency consists of words spoken long ago. 
There is no touch of a vanished hand, no 
spectral apparition before the eyes, but only 
living words, words charged with power and 
full of blessing. 

Ree 
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There is no miracle even in this. The 
man who comes as a teacher and an 
exemplar brings. his equipment of wisdom 
from the store laid by in previous lives, 
his power is the accumulated result of 
bis karma, the good thoughts and 
deeds of former incarnations. He cherished 
and fed the immortal flame of knowledge 
through the ages and hence his words possess 
tbe vitality and potency of immortality. 


$ 
What can be more miraculous than the 
daily rising and setting of the sun amidst 
scenes and à background of unparalleled 
splendour ? Is it any wonder that the 
ancient Aryans bailed the sun every morning 
with hymns of praise and wonder, and the 
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gayatri, the holiest of incantations, relates to 
the power emanating from the sun? In the 
Memphite system of ancient Egyptian my tho- 
logy Ra was the supreme sun-god. It was 
to the same god that the Greeks dedicated 
one of their most beautiful temples. 


Since, however, it 2 a daily recurrent 
phenomenon the sunrise scarcely stirs the 
imagination. In so far as a miracle is 


supposed to supersede the ordinary course of 


nature it is neither right nor wholesome. 
The desire to witness a miracle is a craving 
for the abnormal avd what is abnormal is 
not right. 
K k 

This, is why the Buddha so energetically 
condemned all miracles and 
insisted upon all occasions and in all his 
teachings on the upholding of the norm. It 
is the normal tbat is true, though the normal 
may not always be obvious. So illusive and 
deceptive are our surroundings that it is often 
difficult to ascertain even the normal. 
into tbe wilderness 


When Jesus went 


' and fasted forty days and forty nights the 


devil tempted him and said, If thou be the 
Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread. But Jesus refused and said, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. The subsequent miracles attributed 


to the Christ were mainly cases of psychic 
healing; and if was usual to believe that 
prophets performed miracles. Moses and 


Aaron being among them. It is worth notings 
that the first suggestion to Jesus to perform 
a miracle came from the devil. 

ms ok 


Why seek for a miracle when the whole 
creation is an inexhaustible repertory of 
miracles? Are the wonders around us so 
few that we needs must long for others that 
violate the laws of nature? If we had to 
choose between the miracles attributed to 
Jesus Christ and the Sermon on the Mount 
would there be a moment’s hesitation in our 


choice ? To speak of such miracles as con- 
trolling the luminaries of heaven is not 
merely absurd but highly dangerous. To 
think of arresting the sun or the moon in 
its course is an impious’ defiance that can 
proceed only from Lucifer, the fallen: 
archangel, 
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Miracles are supposed to strengthen the 
claim for supernatural or divine powers, but no 
man is considered a prophet or a messenger 
of God by the performance of, miracles 
alone. His chief power lies in his teaching, 
in his exposition of the truth, iun his 
mission of compassion, in his love for 
mankind. Divested of these qualities no man. 
is remembered or revered merely as an 


exhibitor of miracles. 


Jurisdiction 
A study in its problems 
By T. CHATTERII, Bar-at-Law 


HE problem of proper jurisdiction gives 
trouble not only to trained lawyers 
but also to laymen in their daily life, 

Sometimes the lawyers are better off in this 
sphere ; for instance, the lawyer knows that 


the Court has some definite functions to 


the exercise of its matrimonial 
jurisdiction, but it is safer for a layman not 
to tackle the problems of this particular 
jurisdiction over domestic affairs. 

The lawyer does not often experience in 
court the difficulties which a friend told 


perform in 


me he had to face. This gentleman unfor- 
tunately had his shop burgled. Opiosite 
his shop there was a police station on the 
other side of the road. My friend telephoned 


to the officer-in-charge. \ 

“Yes, what is the matter...... 2. My 
friend heard a drawling voice speak. 

“A burglary ?..... Yes? But where is 
yh 

“Opposite the 
jurisdiction does 


station ? But our 
not extend beyond. this 
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side-of the road. Sorry! . You will not reside within the legal boundaries of 


have to inform the B—thana.”’ 

The telephone went off with a click, 
the officer 
“friend ought to have known better. 

The lawyers practising in Calcutta proper 
know that the Courts’ jurisdiction does 
not extend beyond the Calcutta side of 
Lower Circular Road. If your motor car 
happened to be smashed by a careless bus- 
driver within an inch beyond this limit, 
you will have to go to the Alipore Court 
for having the offending driver punished. 
So if you have against you a decree of 
the Caleutta High Court you have simply 
to cross over Lower Circular Road with 
all your earthly possessions, and the long 
arm of the High Court does not reach you. 
The decree will have to travel through the 
mazes 
\ean be levied. And if you are a wise man 
you can work wonders within the: time 
the decree takes its course to be ready ‘for 
execution. 


Though Bhowanipore, Alipore. Ballygunge 
and even &Entally have all the amenities of 
modern life, except a decent supply of filtered 
water, according -to Calcutta lawyers you 
live in the moffussil if you happen to reside 
anywhere there. 

f 


\ If you wish to raise 
Calcutta man on mortgage of your property, 
you will ordinarily find it a difficult thing 
unless you add to your 
piece of land, however tiny a bit if may b 
on the right side of Lower Cireular Roa 
For the High Court cannot entertain a su 
for land lying wholly outside its jurisdicti 


an 
On the other hand,. if you happén F 
have a Calcutta man for your creditor, ` 
will have to go across Lower Circular Road 
to the Alipore Court to catch you, unless 
he can show that “part of the cause: of 
action arose within the jurisdiction of the 
Hon’ble High Court” namely, that the debt 
is payable or that the loan was made within 
its jurisdiction. This alone is also not 
sufficient, for in such a case the creditor has 
to apply for and obtain special leave to 
institute his suit in the High Court. 


Although the law gives the High Court 
of Calcutta inherent jurisdiction over every- 


and 


thing within the Bengal Presidency, the 
Court is very reluctant .to assume jurisdic- 
tion. Only the other day a lunatic could 


not be declared a lunatic, because he did 


back to his disturbed sleep. My. 


‘Appellate 


of the Alipore Court before execution. 


a- loan from a 


property a small 







“S In the district courts 
is not decided first but the whole _ 


Caleutta. 

Learned judges coming 
England are, however, 
much jurisdiction. 

“What! exclaimed one of the learned 
judges to counsel who had taken the defence 
of want of jurisdiction, “do you mean to 
say that a Subordinate Judge will decide 
the case better than a High Court Judge ?” 
and he proceeded to hear the suit. His 
judgment was reversed on appeal, and the 
Court held that the question was- 
not whether a High Court Judge was more 
competent to decide a case, but ‘whether he 
should try an action which a Subordinate 
Judge could. 

When one comes to think of the problem 


fresh from 
apt to assume too 


of jurisdiction in the right spirit, jurisdiction <i 


appears'to be nothing more than a division 
of labour. It has its uses. 


If a creditor has a doubtful claim or a 
troublesome debtor, he should, in order to 
get a speedy settlement of his claim, bring 
his action in an out-of-the-way district 
court. The debtor, who probably has so 
far been content with leaving all his legal 
troubles to his solicitor and counsel, will 
at once find himself in deep water. In 
ninety-nine cases out ofa hundred such a 
debtor will not face the music but will meet 
his opponent half way and square accounts 
with him. His action. will be considered 
wise by all who are in the know. It would 
have fetched him no consolation if the action 
against him was ultimately. dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. 
the point of juris- 
diction 
suit is heard on its merits before it is found 
out at the end that the Court has no 
jurisdiction to try. the action. 


The indiscreet debtor who has not already 
settled with his creditor will soon see that 
his costs are mounting up to more than the 
claim itself. When the case is: over, he will 
be told that he can legally recover only a 
quarter of what he has spent and is still 


left with the chance of meeting his adversary | a: 


again in a court which has jurisdiction to 
deal with the claim. | 


A study of the jurisdiction of courts, 
therefore, is of great help to those who 
are contemplating a plunge into legal 
actions. But the problems of jurisdiction . 
are deep and intricate. Let no reader, 
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however, have the delusion that an attempt there are at least-a dozen good- sized books 
has been made in this article to solve the bound in half-calf any of which will satisfy 
vexed problems. If his curiosity is evoked, the most energetic of readers. 
= 
. Rama Raja 
d Pionger Worker.on Ancient Indian Architecture. 
By PRIYARANJAN SEN 
RCHITECTURE is in our. ‘country an inaccessible, for the subject has perhap 


unknown science today and isalso suffered 

to remain in comparative obscurity. Men 
do not care to provide for the beauty of their 
dwelling place, so to speak, and the very 
fact that an attempt is being made in these 
days to c-ange this usual indifference and 
to point to a better state of things shows 
that those who are pioneers in the field are 
conscious of this defect in our character. 
But if it is worth while to console ourselves, 
we may say we have seen better days, days 
now honoured in the gross but not known 


in particular, save and except by those 
silent witnesses of our ancient greatness— | 
the temples of India that, situated 


so as to reap all the advantages of nature’s 
grandeur, proclaim at the sarne time the 
richness of invention, the eminently practica: 
nature, the passion for beauty that migh{ 
be said to have possessed the enthusiast 
souls of that glorious band of men of who: 
we feel so proud and who had once graced 
the soil of our country. 

We are certainly grateful to those of us 
who in these degenerate times strive 
earnestly to reconstruct the past, and 
of such, Rama Raja is one of the 
‘earliest. His work is overlaid with the 
dust of about a century. but it 
still remains rich in information which a 
hundred years has done very little in making 
antiquated. His Essay on the Architecture 
= of the Hindus, published through the Royal 
“Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1834, shows a grasp of the subject and 
the 48 plates which are annexed to it are 
- an evidence of the pains which he took to 
impart to his readers the knowledge he had 
' gathered in the temples teeming in architec- 
tural beauties. The book is generally 










Seared away those who haunt our popula 


circulating libraries, but to the earnes 
student it is a rich treasure-house, a suure 
of great delight. 
Rama Raja was born 
1790 and 
getting 


sometime abot 
was'a native of Tanjore. Afte 
some schooling in the KEnglis 
language which just enabled him tv rea 
and write in if, he sought to improve h 
fortunes by taking service with one of th 
infantry -regiments as a clerk; but h 
ability and intelligence destined him fe 
higher and better things,.and he became : 
first a vakil to the regiment and then i 
1815 we find him attached to the office í 
the military: Auditor-General. His successf 
translation from Mahratta into English í 
a code of regulations for the guidance í 
revenue officers compiled under Tipu Sulta 
threw him into thé good graces of h 
superior officer who placed him in a suitab. 
osition in the College of Fort St. Georg 
here he was at- first the head of tt 
ollege office and then the head English mast 
for the Indian students of the institutio 
It is gratifying to note that he finally 10: 
to be a judge and magistrate at Bangalore. 


From a ietter written in October, 182 
to Richard Clarke by Rama Raja we leai 
that he was even then engaged in writh 


an essay on the architecture of the Hindt 
He hoped to finish his task in quite a sho 
time, but in this it seems he was | labouri 
under an erroneous. idea; the work w 
rendered difficult, for many of the terr 
used baffled - explanation. He was lucky 
securing the assistance of a good sculptc 
a native of Tanjore, who helped him 

solving many difficulties and understandit 
numerous technical terms used in the a 












Mr Richard Clarke in January, 1828, we 
find him fully conscious of the difficulties 






e find now that he has a clear idea of his 


work. Help from the pundits was not 
forthcoming, for such scholarship was not in 


their line: “It is true I have procured several 
treatises on architecture, sculpture, ete. ; but 
our best pundits have given them up as 
altogether inexplicable; and although these 
-works are all composed in Sanskrit, yet the 
whole is no more intelligible than the darkest 
oracles are, at least, to those who are 
unacquainted with the science itself.” The 
dictionaries were useless; for, as he says, 
“Our best dictionaries do not contain a single 
architectural term” ; the workmen have given 
up their own style of building as it does 
not pay and people must earn a living ; and 
the few manuscripts as are available abound 
in errors, even the correction of which may 
involve the risk of disfiguring the text still 
more. 

= Such were the difficulties before him: 
‘but, modestly estimating his own abilities, 
he yet resolved to be honest and diligent in 
his performance, and that is, as we know, 
of sterling worth in the prosecution of any 
plan Though the origin of Indian architec- 
ture was the question fashionably asked in 
those days and so was the possible influence 
of Egypt on Indian architecture, he held and 
held rightly that the time was not yet ripe 
for the solution of such problems and the best 
thing that could be, or for that matter, can 
‘be done was to “collect information” as he 
phrased it and on this he set his heart. 

The Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, 
ambitious as its title sounds, extends over sixty- 
four folio pages, and consists of notes, which 
seemed important to the essayist, collected 
from indigenous texts and_ illustrated by 
means of plates taken from actual temples 
of the Carnatic. The author’s findings have 
been based on considerable portions . of 
„Manasara, Mayamata, Kasyapa and Vaikhanasa 
and a few unconnected chapters or sections 
of Sakaladhikara Visvakarmiya, Sanat-Kumara, 
Sarasvatyam, Pancharatram, ete. Manasara, 
a treatise named after the author and consist- 
ing of fifty-eight chapters, of which only | 
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that lay before him and he names them; 
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Baut in another letter written to the same forty-one were contained in his copy, has be 


his general or main guide. The measur 
in architecture are given in the Ma 
but only thé proportions are cited i 
other books. The measurements that 
have been in common use are also ther 
so are the necessary qualifications of 
ideal architect. After laying down s 
directions with regard to the soil, he ther 
proceeds to tell how the ground might be made 
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the successive chapters of the Manas of 
any other text, but confines himself to the 
chapters in the Manasara on pedestals, pases 
pillars, and then turns to reproduce some 
observations on the building of villages and 
cities. He next dwells at some length on 
different varieties of Vimanas and Gopuras 
Dwarasalas and Dwaraprasadas, quotin o rules 
in an intelligible way and illustrating then 
by means of plates taken from actual temple 
like those of Sri Rangam and Rajarajyeswaram 
in which the various parts are poin ed out 


mixed with jaggery water, ¿.e., water and the 
molasses, makes for strength. EA 

From a letter written by his widowed 
wife in 1833 weare given to understand t hat 
Rama Raja died before he could see the pub- 
lication of his bo k; his work should not, 
however, be passed over as he was one of- 
the pioneer workers in the field. His life is 
none the less noble for his not having lived 
to reap the benefits of his labour in a 
field where he was in his time, for aught 
we know, the sole worker. It is but proper 
to admit, though at this distance of time, 
the meed of fame which rightly belongs to 
him. - eee 
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first wave of the nationa! revolution in December 6th. 
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A boy who has been arrested in Shanghai because 
he shouted “Down with Imperialism” 


any and every means in their attempt to sup- 
press this movement. The earth of China is 
= again being literally soaked with the blood of 
rebellious students. Formerly it was the 
old Government that carried out massacres ; 
today it is the Nanking as well as Manchu- 
rian generals. The extent of what the 
Nanking Government- which rode to, power 
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with the help of students—calls the “student 
| menace” is best seen by the latest action of 
= General Chiang Kai-shek in making himself 
temporary Minister of Education with the 
express purpose of crushing the student 
= movement. This General, the supreme Fascist 
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: The Students and Communism in China 


‘the organizer of the labour and peasant move- long manifestos 
ment from 1925-27, has again flared up. As in throughout the country, telling them that his 
pt and in 1925-27, so today, and in exactly “heart is pained” 
the same manner, the ruling power is using prey to Communism and have sometimes 
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SHE student movement of China, which positions in military and civil life, but 
furnished the motive power for the appointed himself Minister of Education on 
7 Accordingly, on December Tth 
1919, ard again played a colossal role as and again on December 12th he issued two: 
of warning to stadents 


because they “have fallen 


gone the length of calling 
meetings, distributing hand- 
bills and involving them- 
selves in party conflicts. 
They have opposed their 
Presidents and to oppose 
their Presidents is tanta- 
mount to oppose the 
Government.” All students 
are warned—and as a 
gentle reminder the General 
has continued a policy that 
is not new—the wholesale 
execution of students in 
almost every important 
city of China. 

However, the student 
movement continues and 
this time instead of being 
directed against the old 
feudal Peking Government, 
it is directed against the 
new Fascist Nanking regime. 
In November and December 
alone, the daily press 





= dictator of China, holds not only all the key Students on their way to death 
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reported University strikes, often of human butchery in the history of the world, 
both students and teachers, through- either east or west, comes from the Szechuen 
out the country—from Canton, Peking, province at the present tirne. Before me lies 
Kaifeng, Shanghai, and from cities and even clippings from the Chinese press from various 
{entire provinces throughout the Yangtze Chinese cities, including Nanking, also Chung- 
Valley and in Szechuen. In Shanghai alone, the ching and Chengtu, Szechuen Province. 
Reports from the Commercial Daily — 
News of Chungching, for November A 
14, 20, 23, and from `the Central ~ 
Daily News of Nanking of November 
28 and December 3, as well as 
many Chinese dailies of Shanghai, 
report the f llowing news, without 
one word of objection being raised. 
The military authorities of Szechuen 
have posted public notices that any 
one who discovers or catches a 
Communist wil] be rewarded with 
$ 50, and all soldiers and policemen 
who discover Communists are not 
only rewarded with $ 50. per — head, 
but*are*given the right to kill on 
the spot. Soldiers and police of 
good records in this manner will be 
promoted. The result was that within 4 
afew hours after the order had ` 
i 

A 


i ae 


been posted, 200 men and women, 
almost all of them students, were 
arrested, shot and beheaded in 
Chengtu, the capital of Szechuen. — 
Eleven students came from the — 





Arrest of two Students and two Workers 
in Shanghai 


z students of the Universities of Woosung, 
Nanyang Medical, Tung Wen, Chinan ~ . . Me | a 





3 


and Kwang Hwa carried out strikes 
during November and December, the 
reasons being both political and financial. 
In most cases the strikes were due to 
the arrest and imprisonment of students 
or teachers accused of Communism ; 
in other cases, the Presidents were 
accused of financial corruption and 
refusal to give accounts of public 
finances In Nanking there was a 
protracted struggle in the Government 
University, the Central Nanking Univer- 
sity, whose students have been 
previously engaged in co-operation 
with workersof a British factory during 
a strike. A number of students had been 
shot by Chiang Kai-shek because of In Hankow the Soldiers took the Communist 
these activities. In Chekiang and Students before the Customs House 
Kiangsu provinces there have been Ponang and eae them 
protracted student struggles with Watoe Ga 
all schools of every kind closing down, Szechuen University, 3 from the Middle 
because the military authorities have used all School department, 12 from the Teachers 
educational funds for war purposes. College, 2 girls from the Middle School, 
But perhaps the most terrible record of 2 girls from the Teachers Middle School, 
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The White Terror in Hankow 
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The bodies of the executed men lying in the streets. 
“The Chinese chop off the heads of Communists 
for days. This is a very disagreeable sight for lad 


and leave the bodies lying in the streets 
ies on their way to the race course 


A Rritish Press report from Hankow reads : 
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10 girls from the Teachers University, 
10 students from the Sericulture College, and 
10 from the Art College. This report was on 
November 18th. On November 8th also 
Agricultural College was searched by hundreds 
of soldiers and 7 men students and 2 girl 


students arrested and beheaded before the’ 


school. On November 16th, a report says, two 
young girl students 18 years of age took 
a walk arm in arm near the .Nantai Temple 
in Chengtu. They were set upon by soldiers 
who shot them down, then cut off their heads 
because the girls were still breathing. The 
soldiers then carved the words “Communist” 
on the legs of the girls, and claimed $ 50 
per head for their work. They were paid. On 
November 17th, says the Commercial Press of 
Chungching, a young man looking like a 
student was walking through the streets and 
meta number of military officers. What 
. words passed between the student and 
the military men is not recorded, but one 
officer drew his knife and killed the student 
on the spot, and the other officers added 
the finishing touches by stabbing the dead- 
body. Then the officers satintered away. 
The repo:t reads: “Everyone passing on the 
street tried to escape even the . glance of the 
officers lest they be accused of being Com- 
munists and killed. The same report says 
that a student’ of Szechuen University was 
killed in the streets by a soldier because 
he had long hair. So great is the terror that 
schools and shops have closed and the streets 
are filled only with soldiers and police. The 
number of killed is not known, but though 
So many have been killed, few were Com- 
muuists. Instead, handbills of the Communists 
appeared throughout the city calling upon the 
people to revolt. 

Other reports from Szechuen give such 
details as these: A group of soldiers and police 
searched Chengtu University on November 14th 
and arrested and killed the chief Librarian 
and the Director of Publication: All schools 


and colleges have been searched by 
soldiers and students found with any 
book ón Socialism or the social 
Sciences have been taken before the 
University and beheaded. The streets are 
red with blood, say the reports, and the- 
number of killed is not known. No trials 
are beld, no proof demanded. After the 


students or other suspects are killed, the 


the: | 
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“Communist” is. 
One report. 


Chinese characters for 
carved in their flesh with knives. 
says: A hole is also made in the stomach -~ 
with a kuife, and a little flag bearing the 
word “Communist” is stuck in the hole.” o 

The foreign and Chinese press is filled 


with similar reports from Hankow, at present. .. 


the centre of the white terror in the Yangtze. 
Without trial, without a minute being lost, 
students suspected of being Communists are- 
taken out and beheaded in the streets and 
their bodies left lying where all can see. 
One report of December 17th says that one — 
girl who was pregnant was not beheaded 
with her 13 other 
first she will give birth to her baby and 
then be beheaded. The schools and univer- 
sities are searched periodically. 
soldiers and all anxious to establish good 
records in what is called Communist suppres- 
sion, good records meaning 
number of deaths of suspected Communists 
to their credit. The result is the most 
murderous man-hunt in human history 
carried out with barbarous cruelties known. 
only to the feudal mind. On the top of these 
already intensified barbarities, comes mani- 
festos of Chiang Kai-shek threatening new 
deaths, The foreign press expresses its deep 
satisfaction with this student suppression. 
On December 10th, the Shanghai Evening 
Post, an American daily, and on December 
13th the Peking and Tientsin Times, the = 


powerful British “die-hard”. daily, both ~ 
had editorials expressing satisfaction that =, 
at last eftorts are being made to sup-. 


press student “insubordination and lack of dis- =% 
es 


cipline.” It is significant that while 
foreign reactionary press of China—and ùo 
liberal press exists—condones and encourages 
the Chinese authorities in their butchery of 
students, at the same time these very news- 
papers use these butcheries as proof 
foreign powers should keep extra-territorial 
rights in China. 
the abolition of extrality, 
editorial writers declared that  extrality 
shoald not be abolished because every day 
in China the authorities put suspected Com- 
munitists to death without any semblance of 
trial ; it also 
butcher suspected persons, 


but there have 


been cases “where they have eaten the hearts. 3 


of their victims” after putting them to death... . 


comrades on that day; ` 
Police and. ` 


the highest . . 


why | 


In a recent controversy on > 
one of these same- -3 


said that not only do they . E 
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Fifty Years of Indo-British Trade (1875-1925) 


By 8. ©, 


I 


NE of the most. 
connection with 
foreign trade 


remarkable facts in 
the growth of the 
of India is that the 


“* percentage share of the United Kingdom has 


almost continuously been on the decline 
for the last fifty years or more, though the 
actual amount of JIndo-British trade has 


-shown very great development. This means 


that the progress of Ind -British trade has 
not kept pace with 
in other words, trade with non-British 
countries has grown ata faster rate than 
that with Great Britain. ‘Til the middle of 
the 19th century, the growth of our foreign 
commerce was practically synonymous with 
the development in our trade with the 
United Kingdom. It lies beyond the scope 
of the present article to trace the beginnings 
of our commerce with Great Britain which 
led to her occupying the almost monopolistic 
position in India’s foreign trade.* The 
subsequent developments have been in the 
direction of a gradual divergence of both 
our imports and exports from the United 
Kingdom to other countries, especially the 
Continental countries of Hurope, and to the 
U. S5. A. and Japan with the result as noted 


above. The following figures are illustrative 
of the fact : . 
PERCENTAGE SHARE or U. K. IN TBE 
( TOTAL TRADE OF INDIA 

1875-76 62.2 
1880-81 58.7 
1890-91 509 
1900-01 45 1 
1905-06 42.9 
1910-11 39.1 
1915-16 47 At 
1920-21 . 41.8 
1925-26 32.1 


* For this earlier history of Indo-British trade, 


good accounts will be found in Dr. Balkrishna’s 


‘Commercial Relations between India and Engl nd 


and Prof. C. J Hamilton’s Trade Relations between 
England and India. 

During the War period, a tempory stimulus 
was given to Indo-British trade because of the 
large exports of Indian raw materials: for the 
manufacture of munitions. 


that of our total trade ; ` 


BOSH 


This decline in the percentage share of 
the United Kingdon has been more marked 
in our export trade. It is true that the 
share of Great Britain has always been 
larger in our imports than in our exports; 
but smaller as the volume of exports has 
been, its decline has still been relatively 
more marked than that of imports, as the 
following figures will reveal : 


PercENtaGe snars or U. K. iw Ixpra’s 
Inport AND Export TRADE 


Import ag 
1875-76 §3.0 483... 
1880-81 82.8 41.6 
1890-91 76.4 “82.1 
1900-01 65.6 80.7 
1405-06 68.5 25:1 
1910-11 62.1 24.8 
1915-16 60.4 38.1 
1920-21 58.8 19.4 
1925-26 50.9 210 


In our imports, Great Britain continues 
to retain more than half the- total trade anc 
occupied by far the most imporant position 
the share of the country coming next afte 
her, namely, Japan, being only 8S per cen 
in 1925-26. But asa consumer of Indiar 
goods, she had long ceased to hold a simila 
position; Japan and the U.S. A. followec 
her at close quarters, the percentage share: 
of U. K, Japan and U.S. A. in India’ 
export trade being respectively 21.0, 15. 
and 10.4 in the year 1925-26. 


II 


The causes of this decline in the 
percentage share of the United Kingdorn it 
India’s foreign trade are not far to seek. Tn 
pre-eminence of that country in the earlie 
days was due to a number of peculiar facilitie 
which she enjoyed in her relations with India. 
She was politically supreme in this country 
Our trade had to depend almost entirely o1 


British shipping ; most of the exporting ani 

* Ch Dr. S&S. G. Panandikar’s Economi 
Consequences of the War for India. pp. 66-67 
also Prof. R. M. Joshi’s indian Export Trade 
pp. 160-61 and 164. 
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importing firms were British concerns; so 
were the exchange banks and insurance 
companies. The railways of India were 
mostly built up with British capital and 
onducted by British’ companies who 
furthered the interests of British commerce.* 
Many of the agricultural industries (some of 
them with British capital} were initiated 
and developed with a view to supplying the 
British market (e.g., tea, coffee) The 
agricultural policy of the Government was 
also directed to the encouragement of the 
cultivation of such raw materials and food- 
grains as jute, cotton, wheat- and oilseeds 
with the object of stimulating 
to Britain. Oa the other hand, the United 
Kingdom was the foremost industrial country 


of the world, capable of'supplying most of 
the demands of India for manufactured 
‚goods, in some of which (eg. cotton 


‘mantufactures) the imports were directly 
encouraged by the tariff legislation of the 
Government of India indirectly restricting 
the growth of those manufacturing industries 


in India that were likely to hinder the 
progress of our import trade with that 
country. 


The preponderance of the United Kingdom 
in our foreign trade was, therefore, the outcome 
of a combination of two causes; the political 
Jand economie subordination of India to that 
‘country, and’the industrial supremacy of 
Great Britain among the countries of the 
world. 

Subsequently, as time passed on, ` direct 
trade connections came to be established 
with almost all the important countries of 
the world; and with the gradual progress of 
trade with them, Britain’s share bas steadily 
declined This growth of Indian trade with 
non-British countries was no doubt made 
possible by the free trade policy pursued 
by the British Government in relation to the 
Indian market. The specific reasons will be 
found in the fact that while tn the first half of 
the 19th century, the United Kingdom was the 
only great industrial country, the subsequent 
industrial developments in countries like 
Germany, U. S. A., and Japan have resulted 
in larger quantities of manutactured goods 
being. imported from them mostly at the 
expense of Great Britain. 


growth of railways 
U. K. as all the materials 
purchased from 


_" Tneidentally, the 
stimulated imports from 
for railway construction were 
there. 


their export . 
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Qn the other hand, these industrially 
developed countries have found in India a 
veritable store-house of raw materials with 
which to foster their manufacturing industries. 
But the keen competition which they -had 
to meet in capturing the Indian market fron} 
British hands for their own commodities 


_ was absent in the case of the purchase of raw 


materials from India. For, while the progress 
in our imports from other countries was 
being fought against and restricted at everv 
step by Britain, India could sell her raw 
produce fo any country which offered her the 
best price. It was, therefore, comparatively 
easier for the non-British countries to show 
greater developments in consuming Irdian 
goods. than in replacing British imports by 
their own manufactures. l 

Hence, ` with the economic advancement 
of non-British countries and the establish- 
ment of commercial relations with them, 


our trade was diverted more and more 
towards these countries. i i 
- MI. 


From the above, it should not be supposed 


that there was an actual decline in the 
amount ‘of Indo-British trade. On the other 
hand, the. United Kingdom showed the 


in the net addition to’ the 
transacted between India 
the following 


greatest progress 
amount of trade 
and any other country, as 
figures will indicate: 


(VALUE IN LAKHS or RupEss) 


HELKO MRR RE” of indo- Ses 

rade 
1875-76 . 2809 3298 6037 
1880-81 3105 4403 7508 
1890-91 O2at ° 5502 8779 
1900-01 3205 5310 S516 
1905-06 4070 7685 11755 
1910-11 5224 esli 13533 
1915-16 7600 8352 15942 
1920-21 5297 20460 25757 
1925-26 S097 11532 19629 


Thus, during the period 1875-76 to 1925-26, 
the amount of our trade with Br.tain 
increased by about 136 crores of rupees, an 
amount which was in itself greater than 
that transacted with any other country. 
The gradual decline in the percentage share 
of the United Kingdom was, therefore, due- to 
her inability to keep pace with the general 
growth of India’s total trade. the extent of 
which can further be gauged from the 
following index numbers: \ 
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Total Indian Indo-British 


trade trade 
1875-76 100 100 
1880-81 131 124 
1890-91 177 145 
1900-01 194 141 
1905-06 282 194 
19 0-11 354 224: 
1915-16 348 264. 
- 1920-21 634 426 
1925-26 630 325 
As has already been observed, ` the 


preponderance of Great Britain has been more 
comple'e in India’s import trade.. This has 
‘been reflected in the fact that our total 
imports have shown identical movements with 
‘those from the United Kingdom. Fluctuations 
in the imports from that country in either 
‘direction have invariably been followed by 
similar fluctuations in ‘our total imports. 
This has, however, not been the case with 
the exports which have shown contrary 
movements in some particular years to those 
from the United Kingdom. This is, of course, 
due to the exports to Britain being only 


a fraction of our total exports. But the 
supremacy of that country has been so 
complete in India’s import trade that 


irrespective of the developments with other 
countries, the total imports have in every 
year moved along with those from Britam. 

The outstanding article of importance 
that has contributed to tbe bulk of our 
import trade with Great Britain is cotton 
manufactures.’ England is the greatest cotton 
manufacturing country in the world and 
India has been her best customer. Indeed, 
India occupies the foremost place among 
countries importing cotton piece-goods. This 
single article has represented more than 
50 per cent of India’s total imports from the 
United Kingdom. The other articles of 
importance are metals, machinery and mill- 
work, and railway plant and rolling-stock. Each 
of these amounted to more than ten crores of 
rupees in the latest years of the period 
‘under study. Besides these, there is a host 
of other minor articles. 
made up of cotton goods, metals and manu- 
factures thereof, and the progress of Indo- 
British trade has been mainly limited to 
these commodities. 

Besides the facts that’ the exports to 
- Britain have represented a smaller 
than the imports therefrom and that the 
progress in them has been’ slower than in 


The bulk is, however, . 


value. 
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the latter, there is another point of contrast 
to be noted. On the import side, cotton 
goods have represented the bulk of the trade; 
whereas on the export side, there has been 
no such predominant article. On the con- 
trary, while the important articles of import 
kept up their relative positions all , through, 
those of export ‘underwent the -~ greatest 
changes in their growth and relative 
importance. - In the earlier days, raw cotton 
occupied the first place among the -objects 


of export. Right down to 1884-85, the 
exports of that article represented . the 
greatest value. But England had long 


replaced Indian cotton with the American 
stuff, and the small exports that continued 
to be made to that country were rapidly 
Shrinking in value, and in 1885-86 the 
exports of food-grains exceeded . them. ‘This 
was brought about by the great stimulus 
given at this time to the export of wheat tc 
the United Kingdom. In 1888-89,raw jute, the 
output and export of which were being highly 
encouraged by the establishment and pro- 
gress of the jute manufacturing industry 
in Dundee, held the first place. Then, the 
export of tea which was fast driving . away 
the Chinese stuf from the British market 
along with the rapid growth of the newly- 
established Indian industry, took the place 
of honour for the first time in 1890-91, 
Thus in 1890-91, tea, food-grains, raw jute 
and cotton respectively occupied the first 
four places, the value of the exports of eacl 
of these being between 4 and 5 crores of 
rupees. Since then, while the exports o! 
raw cotton fell heavily, amounting to only 
21 lakhs of rupees in 1899-100, those oi 
the other three commodities continued tc 
grow in volume; and for the next few years. 
these were ‘interchanging the first three 
places amongst themselves. By the end of 
the century, tea however came difinitely 
to hold the foremost place; and though in 
certain abnormal years, the exports of food- 
grains exceeded those of tea, the latter have 
since then continued to hold the premier 
position This rising preponderance of tes 
in relation to food-grains and jute was due 
to the following causes, 


India herself being- a densely-populated 
country, subject to shortage of crops and 
famines, the exports of grains could show 


expansion only within certain limits and 
were liable to great fluctuations. In the 
case of jute, the growth of the manufacturing 
industry in India and elsewhere restrictec 
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the exports to the United Kingdom. But 


tea was not subject to any of these influences. 


The home consumption was negligible and 
there was no great demand from other 
“countries The industry was started and 


fostered with a view to supply the demands 


of Britain which has continued to be almost 
the single market for Indian tea, the exports 
to other countries being quite small. Had 
it not been for tea, the exports to the 
United Kingdom would have shown still 
greater percentage decline. 

The other articles of importance in our 
export trade with that country are hides 
and skins, jute manufactures, oilseeds, raw 
wool, lac, coffee and teak wood. 


IV 


It will be noted from the above study of 

“the growth of Indo-British trade that most 

of the articles of import and export suffer 
from a double-sided competition. 

The chief commodities of import, as 
already observed, are cotton goods and 
‘metal manufactures, both of which were 
liable to competition from home and 
abroad. In the case of the former 
| the increasing home-production and the keen 
competition from Japan came greatly in the 
way of the United Kingdom. Indeed, in 
elecent years, the imports of cotton goods 
‘from England have shown considerable 
decline in volume. As regards metal and 
metal manufactures, while in the earlier 
days England had no competitor on the 
. field, towards the close of the last century 
Belgium and Germany came to be keen 
rivals of Great Britain. Indeed, by the 
beginning of this century, in certain kinds 
of metal manufactures, especially in iron and 
steel, the imports from Belgium and Germany 
to a great extent replaced those from the 
former. Lately the U.S.A. also joined them. 
| Then there was the growth of the Indian 
| iron and steel 
| its head under a system of protection. 

In the ease of exports, the trade in raw 
materials like jute, hides and skins, and 
seeds was restricted by a keener demand 
from Continental countries, and was thus being 
‘diverted from the United Kingdom to non- 
British countries ; on the other hand, the trade 
in articles like coffee, cotton and tea had to 
meet the competition of foreign countries 
in supplying the British market and was 
thus being replaced by exports from the 
atter. There is a third class of commodities 
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like food-grains and wool, the exports of 
which were restricted both by the available 
home-supply and foreign competition. It 
will be seen that except tea (the exports of 
which are also to some extent Liable to 
foreign competition), the exports of all other 
articles had gradually been diverted from the 
United .Kingdom to other countries. Great 
Britain would not import Indian raw cotton 
or jute manufactures, while India found other 
markets not only for these commodities but 
also for her raw jute, oilseeds, hides and 
skins and other raw materials. 


y 


Another very important point to be noted 
in connection with the growth of Indo- 
British trade is that it has more or less 
kept pace with the progress of the foreign 
trade of Great Britain. This means that 
while the United Kingdom declined in her 
relative importance in India’s foreign trade, 
India fully retained hers in Great Britain’s. 
Indeed till the outbreak of the last war, 
India was actually gaining in her relative 
importance, the growth of Indo-British trade 
being ahead of that of Britain’s total trade. 
Since then, India slightly declined in her 
position, the subsequent developments lin the 
United Kingdom’s foreign trade being a, little 
quicker than those with India. On the whole’ 
the percentage share of Indiain Britain’s trade 
remained more or less the same, while her 
percentage share in India’s trade was con- 
tinnously on the decline. It is, therefore, 
important to note in connection with the 
prospects of British trade in India that the 
United Kingdom showed as much progress 
in her trade with India as with other 
countries. The contrast is indeed striking. 
The following are the corroborative index 
numbers : 


Total trade Indo-British 


| of U. K. trade. 

Average 1875-79 100 100 

s 1885-89 104 144. 

a 1895-99 121 141 

$ 1905-09 178 210 

us 1910-13 208 265 

i 1914-18 301 270 - 

Year 1920 585 428 | 
i 1921 322 327 
i 1925 388 326 


Regarding the percentage share of India 
in Britain’s total trade, it ‘should be observed 
that India occupies no such eminent position 
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as the United Kingdom does in India’s. 
Indo-British trade represents only a fraction 
of Britain’s total trade. It is true that as 
a consumer of British goods, India occupies 
the foremost place ; but while these represent 
about 50 per cent of our total imports, they 
scarcely amount to 12 per cent of Britain’s 
total exports. The same is the case with 
Britain as a consumer of Indian goods. Thus, 
while the share of the United Kingdom in 
export our trade amounted to 255 per cent. 
in 1924-25, India’s share in Britain’s import 
trade amounted to only 5.7 per cent in 1924. 

The following figures bring out more 
clearly the position India occupies in the 
foreign trade of Great Britain : 


Yrar 1924: Vavoe IN MILLIONS or £. 


Exports from Imports into 
U.K. U. K. 
To ; From 

India 90°6 U.S.A. | 2226 
Australia 60°7 Argentina 152 
U.S.A. 53.8 India 65'I 
Germany 426 Canada 627 
France 407 France 59°0 


Considered as a whole, during the year 
1924, India’s share in the total trade of the 
United Kingdom was only 8 per cent, while 
Britain’s share in that of India was as much 
as 36 per cent. | 
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It has been observed that the decline in 
the percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in our foreign trade was more in 
exports sent thereto than in the imports 
received therefrom. - 

An important change, however, took 
place since the close of the war. While the 
exports from India retained the pre-war 
level, the imports from the United Kingdom 
fell far short of it. During the period 1920-21 
to 1925-26, the share of Britain in our 
import trade declined from 58.8 per cent to 
00.9 per cent, whereas the same in our import 
trade rose from 19.4 per cent to 21.0 per 
cent. 
the United Kingdom :. 


PERCENTAGE SHARE OF Inpra ix U. K's 
EXPORT AND IMPORT. TRADE. 


Export ` Import 
1910 10.69 5.53 
1913 13.38 5.48 
1922 12.80 4.95 
1923 11.24 5.16 
1925 


11.12 = 


the. 


This is also observable in the trade of 


k 
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Previous to 1922, India was gaining 
relative importance in Britain’s export tra 
and losing in her import trade. The su 
sequent developments were in the opposi 
direction. The causes of this change in tl 
trend of Indo-British trade will reveal a fe 
important truths regarding the strength 
Britain’s hold on the Indian market. 


During the war period, the import 
British goods into India was natural 
restricted, and countries like Japan ar 


U. S. A. took full advantage of the situatie 
in pushing the sales of their goods. TI 
result was that when the United Kingdo 
regained her normal conditions, she fow 
that the market had to a great extent bee 
captured by those two countries whom 
was now very difficult to drive away. Jap: 
had come to be a formidable competit 
not only in the Indian market but elsewhe 
as well in the supply of cotton goods whi 
are by far the most important article of o 
import trade with Britain. Moreover, t} 
raising of the import duty and the abolitic 
of the excise gave an advantage to Indic 
manufacturers which they had nev 
enjoyed before. Thus, in the post-wi 
period, the imports of British cotton gooi 
came to be seriously affected by competitic 
from within the country as well as fro 
Japan. On the other hand, the fact th 
Germany and Belgium could very soon r 
cover the Indian market in spite of the cor 
plete collapse of their trade with India durir 
the war period while the United Kingdom w: 


‘ unable to do so, points to the inability of Brita 


to compete with those countries in certa 
classes of commodities. The development | 
new industries in India also came in the ws 
of the growth of British imports ; eg., tl 
iron and steel industry. It will thus be sec 
that British imports in the post-war peric 
became subjected to very keen competitio 
from home and adraob. 

With exports from India, such was n 
the case. The stimulus that they had rece 
ved during the war led to their subsequer 
growth. Moreover, the policy of Imperi 
Preference and the preferential duties levie 
on certain Indian goods in the Unite 
Kingdom caused some slight developments - 
our exports to that country. 

Hence it was that in the post-war peric 
the exports sent from India to the Unite 
Kingdom showed greater developments that tk 
imports received therefrom, while the revers 
had been the case so long. 
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From the above study, important conclu- 
sions may be drawn regarding the future 
prospects of Indo-British trade. True, we 
Wave not taken into account the latest develop- 
ments inasmuch as we have left the last four 
years out of our study ; nor have we consi- 
dered the possible reactions of the recent 
Swadeshi movement on our trade, especially 
with Britain. Nevertheless, the historical 
perspective of half a century will, in our 
opinion, be a surer guide in the matter than 
the passing events of a few abnormal years. 


In view of the fact that the United King- © 


dom has now come under the sway of far 
greater competition in the import trade of 
India both from home as well as from foreign 
countries some of which are decidedly better 
situated in supplying many of the manufac- 
tured goods required in India, we can expect 
very little progress, if not a positive decline, 
in our Import trade with Britain. 

In the case of exports sent from India, 
we may expect some slight developments in 
future, especially in view of the fact that the 


import of Empire products is being encou- 
raged in the United Kingdom and that syste- 
matic efforts are being made to consume a 
greater amount of colonial goods. But here, 
also, the prospects are not very bright. 
Canada and Australia, with their vast agricul- 
tural resources, are showing great progress 
in their exports to Britain. It is not unlikely 
that in future some of the articles from India ~ 
will be replaced by those from these colonies. 
In the case of wheat, they have already 
almost completely ousted India from the 
British market. 


Moreover, it should not be lost sight of 
that the total amount of Indo-British trade 
has reached such huge dimensions for a poor 
country like India that the possibilities of 
further expansion are limited. While the 
import of British goods is restricted by com- 
petition from india and foreign countries, the 
exports from India are likely to be restricted 
by the competition from the colonies in 
supplying the British market and by the 
greater demand for Indian goods from’ non- 
British countries. 


From fronfounder to Foreign Secretary, 


Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P, 


By WILFRED WELLOCK 


mPSHH existence of a Labour Government 
' in Great Britain is not without 
significance for modern India. That 

this country should be governed by a set 


- of ministers who, with one or two exceptions, - 


had never held office prior to 1924, and yet 
the land remain quiet and the people peaceful 
and satisfied, is a powerful. argument for 
sudden change. It is, of course, true that, 
erippied by its minority position, the 
Labour Government is not able to do many 
things it certainly would have attempted to 
do had it the control of a majority. At the 
same time it ‘has done much which none but 


a Labour Government would have ventured 
to do. 

Not many yearsago Mr. Winston Churchill 
stated, with considerable Press apbrobation, 
that Labour was not fit to govern. Within a 
very short time of that statement being made, 
the first Labour Government was formed, 
supported by 193 members out ofa total of 
615, nearly all its leading ministers never 
having ‘previously held office. That Govern- 
ment made many mistakes, and was turned 
out after ten months of office. Yet at the 
ensuing General Election the Labour Party 
polled more votes than ever, notwithstanding 
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& 
that owing to a Tory-Liberal pact, they 
secured fewer seats. Five years later (1929) 
they were returned as the largest Party for 
the first time in their history, with 288 
members out of 615. l 
It may not be out of place to give the 


figures which record the progress of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 
General Members Labour 
Election. Returned. Vote. 
1900 2 62,698 
1906 29 323,195 
1910 (Jan.) 40 505,690 
1910 (Dec) 370,802 
1918 57 2,244,845 
1922 142 4 251,011 
1923 193 4 508,504 
1924 151 5,025,072 


Now obviously, if the British Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the great majority of whose 
members have been wage earners, and brought 
up in the hard school of heavy toil in mine, 
workshop and factory, having gathered their 
knowledge of the mechanism of Government 
as best as they could amidst the rough and 
tumble of an ‘arduous existence, could 
suddenly take over the reins of Government, it 
may not be too much to suggest that educated 
Indians, who have watched the working of 
the political machine which we have controlled 


in India, and have to some extent participated . 


in the work of administration, might be able 
to take over the reins of Government with 
almost equal suddenness 


The strength of the Labour Party lies 
in the fact that the majority of its members 
in the House of Commons have first-hand 
knowledge of working-class conditions and 
have had some experience in local administra- 
tion, through serving on Town or County 
Councils and other administrative bodies. _ 

Even although their own social position 
has been greatly improved, a very large 
number of Labour members of Parliament 
still live in crowded streets in large industrial 
areas. A considerable number of them have 
retained their official connection with their 
respective trade unions. So. that altogether 
the contact of the average M.P. with working- 
class life and conditions is acute, thus giving 
to him that zest which enables him to 
overcome great obstacles, and to pursue his 
alms in the teeth of opposition of all kinds. 

Notwithstanding that what is known as 
democratic Government has long been in 
existence in this country, until quite recent 
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years the task of governing has been relegated 
to a comparatively small number of families. 
Our political history has created certain 
traditions which, with the necessary press 
support, sufficed to place political pow 
into a limited number of hands. That 
tradition was never quite broken down until 
the emergence of the Labour Party. Accor- 
ding to it Eton and Harrow, supported by 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
were divinely ordained to provide this country 
with its rulers. Thus for generations we had 
a ruling class in this country which came as 
near to an Indiav caste as anything outside 
India is ever likely to be. 


The old school of politicians, and particularly 
the Tory Party, have never quite accustomed 
themselves to the change. They still think 
that something has gone wrong with the 
mechanism of our national life, which some- 
body must find a way of putting right at 
the earliest possible moment. It is intolerable 
that men straight up from the workshop, 
who have‘nevér been inside a university, and 
who have scant respect for all the niceties of 
free and easy aristocratic government, should 
hasten into Parliament as if they were going 
into a trade union meeting and expect to 
get things done there and then. Yes, they 
still feel that it must be an accident, and that 
someday things will be put right again. 

Perhaps they got the worst shock of all 
when they realized that the coming of a 
Labour Government would ultimately mean 
that foreign affairs would be controlled 
by working men. That really was too much. 
It was bad enough to have working men In 
charge of finance, of the health services, 
and of the police—but to take charge of the 
country’s relations with foreign Powers was 
unthinkable. “With them it was an article 
of faith that Britain’s affairs abroad must 
be in the hands of gentlemen. It is assumed 
that Britain’s dignity cannot possibly be 
maintained by any other than an Eton 
accent 

The Foreign Office is the last stronghold 
of the old political school. To the unspeakable 
dismay of the Victorian politicians, this final 
fortress is falling under the fire of democracy. 
The fiercest fights in the House of Commons 
during the last twelve months have been 
over foreign policy. The Tory Party simply 
cannot accustom itself to the idea that a 
Labour Government dare attempt to control 
foreign policy without the aid and advice 
of the old gang. In every one of their attacks 
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upon the 
taat 
never 


Government they have assumed 
the present Foreign ‘Secretary could 
dream of determining British policy 


w To 


without the consent of the Tory Party. 

have to submit to the dismissal of 
“Lord Lloyd, in Egypt, the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia, the 
‘Three Power Naval Agreement, and the new 
-arbitration machinery of the League of 
Nations, is a task which is proving most 


difficult to them, for these policies will have 
considerable effect upon the future of this 
country and indeed of the whole world. 

The man who has been chiefly responsible 
for this reversal of foreign policy, which has 
caused so much anxiety to the Tory Party, 
‘is Mr. Arthur Henderson. Without doubt he 
is one of the great successes of the present 
Labour Government. He bas won the confi- 
dence of every Foreign Minister throughout 
the world, while his reputation at Geneva 
‘stands second to none. No aristocrat who 
has yet represented this country on the 
League of Nations has scored greater success 
there than he. Born in a working-class 
home, sent at a tender age into the workshop, 
and having had none but an elementary 
education, apart from the education he was 
-able to pick up in later years as the result 
of persistent plodding, Arthur Henderson has 
in one year 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain which 
promises to make the present regime stand 
out in history. Accustomed to negotiation 
and to straightening out differences in Party 
management, Henderson with his calm, genial 
manner and a fund of commonsensé has, 
-despite his conventional deficiencies, brushed 
aside the old standards and shibboleths and 
struck out on quite new lines of policy. 

I can well imagine the shocks he has 
given to the permanent officials, and how 
unpleasant it must have been to them to have 
te give way to this quiet solid man of the 
people. For although the fact may not be 
noised abroad, it is just as well to remember 
that Henderson’s reign at the Foreign Office 
must have caused something of a revolution 
‘there, which is no small achievement, as 
no change in policy is possible until the 
permanent officials have been overcome. It 
may be taken for granted that every chancel- 
‘lery throughout the world, from Moscow 
to Mexico, and from China to Washington, 
is fully aware of the fact that a Labour 
‘Government is in power at Westminister. 

No one would suspect that Arthur 


established a reputation as. 


Yet the fact 
Glasgow in 1863. 


Henderson is 67 years of age. 
is that he was born in 
As already stated, he worked in an iron 
foundry, and in due course became an 
active trade unionist: But his chief interest 
lay in the political field. For this work he 
gained considerable experience in local 
administration by serving as Councillor in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and also in Darlington, 
and later on as County Councillor in 
Durham, 

He first entered Parliament in 1903, at 
the age of forty, and with the exception of 
an interim of a few months’ duration, he has 
sat in Parliament ever since. 

Henderson acquires much of his early 
training, as has a considerable number of 
Labour M. P.s in the pulpits of our Non- 
conformist Churches. It is the practice in 
England for what are called the Free, or 
Non-conformist, Churches to rely to a consi- 
derable extent upon the voluntary help of their 
young men to fill their pulpits. This practice 
is afinancial advantage to the churches and at 
the same time a means of developing the talents 
of promising young.men. This work, together 
with his Free Church upbringing, has given 
to Henderson that touch of austerity which 
characterizes so many Labour Ministers, 
including Mr. Snowden, and to some extent 
Mr. MacDonald. He is thus, as we shvuld 
expect, notably § abstemious. He does not 
even smoke, which is somewhat unusual in 
these days. 

Mr. Henderson, moreover, is regarded as 
one -of the best Party organizers in the 
country. He is still Secretary of the Labour 
Party-~a position he has held ‘since MacDonald 
resigned it in 1911, on his becoming Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

Since that time Henderson has taken an 
intimate part in every important decision 
made by the Party. No one knows its inner 
history better than he, or understands better 
the forces which have made it what it is. 
On all critical occasions, Henderson is the 
one man. who is called upon to rally the 
Party and secure united action. But he 
can be relied upon to do this not by weaken- 
ing the line of attack, but on the basis of 
a vigorous policy. There is no man in the 
Party, leader or follower, who is truer to ~ 
the Party’s ideals and policy than he. Nor © 
is there a leader who is more ready. to 
recognize an advance in thought within the 
Party, and to see it registered in a resolu- 
tion. Moreover, once such a registration has 
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been made, Henderson can be relied upon 
to the very last to stand by that policy, 
in office or out of office. That is why he 
has been such a success at the Foreign 
Office. He has in every detail carried out 
the dictates of the Labour Party as declared 
in its annual Conferences. It is also why 
there is no man in the Party in whom the 
Party as a whole, Right wing or Left wing, 
has more confidence. 

Henderson’s ambition is to realize some 
of the ideals of the Labour Party. I heard 
him say with quiet, dignified pride, at a 


` private gathering recently, that he had had. 


to wait a lifetime to get his chance; and now 
his one purpose is to make the most of it. 

We all know that the Party's aims will 
* be well served by his administration. 

Henderson was the first Labour M. P. 
to receive Cabinet rank. He supported the 
war, to the disappointment of many friends, 
including myself. He joined the War Govern- 
ment in 1915. Later on he was sent on a 
mission to Russia. But, while there, he saw 
the light, and soon afterwards resigned from 
the Government. That resignation caused 
a sigh of relief in thousands of depressed 
and wondering hearts. | 

Henderson is not a great orator. He is 
solid rather than eloquent and prefers to 
keep to hard facts. He either reads his 
speeches or keeps closely to his notes, 
Soaring into the ether is uot in his line. He 
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measures his distances carefully, and then 
makes for his goal without haste and without 
rest or hesitation. He bas been a surprise 
to the Tory Party. They did not imagine 
he could do such audacious things so quietlys 
or defend them so valiantly and fearlessly. 
I believe they are now wondering to what 
lengths he may not yet go. 

And truly his record is an astonishing 
one. He has withdrawn our troops from the 
Rhine, established diplomatic relations with 
Russia, signed the Optional Clause and 
expressed the intention of the Government 
to sign the General Act of Arbitration, 
arranged a good Treaty with Egypt, which 
without much doubt will be signed in due 
course to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned, taken a considerable share in 
bringing about the Naval Agreement, arranged 
the rendition of Weihaiwei, and shown 
himself ready to make a complete settlement 
of outstanding matters with China, as soon 
as she is in a position to do that. 

There are still many improvements to be 
made in the sphere of international politics, 
and in particular through the League oi 
Nations, and we of the Labaur Party trust 
that our foreign relations may long .remain 
in the hands of the present Foreign Secretary, 
who we hope to see do things which will 
enable the world to acclaim him as one of 
the greatest Foreign Secretaries in modern 
history, if not indeed of all time. 
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The Religions of China 


By N. N. SHN-GUPTA, xm. a. 


Coxruciugs AND Laocros 


ONFUCIANISM, Taoism and Buddhism 
are said to be the three religions of 
: China, but in reality they are the 
three aspects of one religious complex of ‘the 
Chinese mind, and the same man often worships 
in temples dedicated to the three different 
forms of worship. Buddhism in China is mainly 
the Mahayana system, which adds certain 
ideas to the native beliefs. No clear-cut 
distinction can be drawn between 


Confucianism and Taoism. The former is, we 
may say, ethical and political. while the latter, 
ascetical and mystical. The word ‘Tao’ means 
God, nature, Logas, law, etc. Taoism shows the 
way leading to God. Both the systems 
recognize Shanti or the personal God and Tien 
(the Heaven) or the impersonal God. The 
former could be worshipped by the Emperors 
only, while the latter was worshipped by all, 
and Tien certainly is the God of the people. 
Confucianism may be said in general to have 
been the State religion and it persecuted other 
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religions, though Chinese persecution of 
religion has always been mild. Taoism 
and Buddhism were generally tolerant, though 
each of them rose to supremacy at times. 


ConFrucrus 


Confucius was born in 551 s. c. in a poor 
family, and at the age of twenty-two he became 
a teacher and held that only the earnest and 
the eager could learn. At the age of thirty he 
formed his opinions and when thirtv-four years 
of age, he studied ancient history, rites and 
ceremonies. All his doubts were solved at 
the age of forty. He became a magistrate and 
afterwards the Minister of Crimes. He 
began his moral reforms in earnest with the 
idea that goodness should come down to the 
people from the throne. He was about to 
be successiul when eighty dancing-girls proved 
too much for the king. So in disgust, he 
left the court and from that time onward 
be spent his life in preaching. Of his alleged 
6,000 followers, six made contributions to the 
system. He was a fine gentleman, 
conscientious, simple, virtuous, of disciplined 
habits, moderate, generous, thoughtful, sincere 


and affectionate. He really imbued the 
society of China with moral ideas. He was 
rather rigid and philosophical and the 


religious craving of the human heart in 
China seeks satisfaction in Taoism or 
Buddhism. Confucius is not really the 
founder of a religion but he tries to present 
systematically the existing beliefs of China, 
contained in the five- books -called the Five 
Kings. But to these he added his personality. 
His teachings represent the Chinese ethical 
code in general. The four books written by 


him and his followers represent the views 
of his school. These books are: 
(1) The analects of Confucius, a 


compilation of aphorisms giving dialogues 
between Confucius and his followers. 

(2) The Great Learning, now commonly 
assigned to a disciple of Confucius. 

(3) Tne Doctrine of the Mean or the 
State of Equilibrium and Harmony which 
is assigned to a grandson of Confucius. 

(4) The Work of Mencius, the chief 
disciple of Confucius. 
© Confucius owas conservative and he 
retained all that was good in Chinese 
civilization. Of the supernatural beings that 
are worshipped, we may name Shanti and 
Tien, the personal and the impersonal God; 
the - spirits. of the dead including the spirits 
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of famous emperors and ancestors; and 
spirits behind Nature. The worship is 
simple and the sacrifice to Shanti and Tien 
is made in the open air, the altars being 
respectively round and square. The temples 
where other divinities are worshipped often 
contain wooden tablets representing different 
spirits. The animals sacrificed are generally 
bulls, horses, sheep, hogs, dogs, hens, ete. 


God is the creator and preserver of the 
world and human society, according to 
Confucius. 


His ethical system is certainly good but 
cannot be said to be admirable. He certainly 
teaches to return good for good but it is 
Laocius who teaches to return good even for 
evil. Filial piety and loyalty to the king are 
greatly praised. Chastity is an important« 
virtue and at ‘times it is deseribed as the ~ 
highest. To do unto others what you do 
not like yourself, is wrong. The five cardinal 
virtues are kindness, rectitude, decorum, wisdom 
and sincerity, Without sincerity there cannot be 
anything noble. Wisdom clears upevery doubt 
and it, like a light, shows the way. Kings 
should be ideal in character and they must, 
by their examples, lead the people. The 
king should make reforms in order to help 
the people in the way of righteousness. 
He also recognizes the golden mean in conduct 
and every action must be marked by modera- 
tion. Desires and appetites should be 
restrained and every man should refrain 
from wealth and luxury. 

Mencius, the chief disiciple of Confucius, 
definitely stated that man is by nature good 
and this is his great contribution. His 
mother is an example of ideal womanhood 
of China and she always looked after the 
good education and character of her son. 
He was always in the society of kings and 
important officials of. State and tried to 
reform the State. He called Heaven law, and 
this, it is said, is responsible for giving an 
agnostic turn to Confucianism. But this need 
not be so and he was a true follower of 
Confucius. 


Laocius, THE FOUNDER or TAOISM 


Laocius preceded Confucius. He was 
born about 600 B. c. We have no authentic 
record of lLaocius and he is at times 
identified with Buddha, but certainly he was 
a different man. It is also stated that 
Confucius visited him and received rebukes 


from him. This statement may be 
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and an invention of the 
of Laocius, adopted to show the 
inferiority of Confucius to Laocius. 

Tao means generally the way to God 
and it also stands for God. Heaven is 
superior to Harth, Tao to Heaven, and God 
to Tao. The worship of Mother Earth is 
common both to: Confucianism and ‘Taoism. 
Many of the beliefs of both the systems are 
the same. . Taoism definitely holds that man 
should return good even for evil. ‘The 
priests of this school follow ordinary occupa- 
tions and their main duty is exorcism, 
divining and magic. God, according to this 
school, acts and yet is not bound by action. 
He is formless, eternal, indescribable. Man, 
in order to know Him, must be passive and 
allow the will of Tao to act on him. Good 
men can know God in their spirits. 

Chuang-te-zu was to Laocius what Mencius 
was to Confucius, or Plato was to Socrates. 
He is one of the greatest thinkers of China 
and his ethical system may well be compared to 
the great Greek systems. He gives the theory 
of relativity very clearly. But this does not 
lead him to scepticism. By his relativity he 
establishes the supremacy of reason over 
sense. Though the world of sense is relative 
and full of contradictions, he recognized that 
there is nothing when Tao is not, and behind 
contradictions there is identity. ‘In order to 
know God you must be receptive, simple 
aud free from sophistry. Men were good in 
the Golden Age but sages and teachers have 
introduced doubts into the world. You cannot 
run away from your shadow except by 
going to the shade; so also you cannot, know 
God except by giving up all your precon- 
ceptions. God isin man in the form of Te 
or virtue. In many passages he criticizes 
Confucius and even ridicules him. Perfect 
love, charity, duty, politeness and loyalty 
are natural to man. Loss. ceremony, art, 
music, etc. are deviations from Nature. 
We cannot say that we know God, but he 
is knowable in another sense. Death is 
nothing but transformation and the relation 
between life and death is similar to the 
relation between waking life and dream life. 


altogether fictitious 
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To explain the origin of the idea of God 
in China various theories are advanced. Some 
hold that this idea arose from the worship 
of spirits in nature. But this theory 
cannot be established as the earliest records 


_ed in the 


of China give us the ideas of Shanti and 
Tien, The next theory advanced is the Ghost 
theory, according to which the idea of God 
arose from dreams of ancestors. But the 
same objection holds good against this theory ¥ 
as well. The Animistic theory which is next 
advauced is largely correct, as the Chinese 
believed everything to be animated. The 
religion of China is certainly monotheistic 
and the ideas of Shanti and Tien stand respec- 
tively for the personal God and the imper- 
sonal Heaven. Shanti can be worshipped 
by Emperors alone while Tien is worshipped 
by all. The word Heaven is used in other 
languages as well to signify God.. 

Tien is the creator of the universe and 
maintains the social order, and there is 
nothing in the world outside God. He is the 
embodiment of virtue and man is by nature 
the same as God. Heaven gives wisdom, 
health, wealth, comfort and” every other 
blessing. Heaven and Harth' are the father 
and mother of the universe. God is surround- 
invisible world by spirit and 
in the visible world by saints and emperors. 
Heaven is compassionate and satisfies the 
needs of man. He is just and punishes the 
wicked and rewards the good. Here we have 
an idea of God which -certainly cannot be 
regarded as coarse. 

The two principles, namely, Yang and Yin- 
are recognized, the former being the principle 
of goodness and the latter of evil. These 
principles are sub-divided into spirits that 
are good and the spirits that are wicked. 
Man has in him both . these two principles, 
and if he follows the good he is said to be 
saved and if he follows the evil he is ruined. 
God spoke to Emperor Wen and left a toe- 
print on the earth: His willis supreme and 
He determines everything without being 
determined by anything outside Him. 

The ideas of Yang and Yin are similar to 
such ideas in otber religions, such as 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism, ete. 

Taoism adds very little to the existing 
idea of God in China and, at .. times, places 
Tao above God. 
= What then is the attitude of man towards 
God? It is natural for man, the Chinese 
believe, to believe in a higher power and 
to love God who can help and guide man 
in hfe Confucius definitely holds that 
prayers are heard by God and such prayers 
bring solace, comfort and strength to the 
soul. The Taoists hold that God is above 
prayers and that man should allow the will 
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of God to work in him. When in distress, 
the Chinese adore minor spirits for protection. 
Thegretically, Taoists are believers in fate 
and hold that man cannot know or have 
anything unless God wills it to be so. They 
hold that prayers are of no avail but in spite 
of this the Taoists are the greatest prayer- 
mongers. Sorcery and _ spirit-worship are 
quite common in the school. 

The Chinese believe in the future life 
and Confucius himself holds that the spirits 
of the dead can understand and accept the 
offerings made to them. Taoists are even 
more definite in their belief in the future 
lite. The Buddhists have added to the 
existing idea, the theory of transmigration, 
which believes in the possibility of a man 
being reborn either as a man or a beast 
or a bird or as an insect as he deserves. 
Buddha also vividly describes the idea of 
Heaven and Hell. 


ETHICAL IDEAS 


Character is the best standard to judge 
the vitality of a nation and if we look into 
the moral ideal of China, we cannot but 
be filled with admiration. Both Confucius 
and Laocius have provided China with 
excellent moral ideas. : Virtue, according to 
them, is all-pervading and nothing is superior 
‘to it. God is in man in the form of virtue. 
Confucius thinks that the best man in the 
country should be the king and from him 
excellence should filter down to the people. 
Reading, writing, and music produce harmony 
in the soul. The relation between the 
sovereign and the people, parents and children, 
preceptors and pupils, husband and wife, 


brother and brother and between friend and > 


friend, should be pure, sincere and affectionate. 
Men should learn to lay down their lives 
for the king, parents and preceptors. Kind- 
ness, justice, wisdom, reverence and Muimility 
are essential. 

Pride produces loss and misery while 
humility produces gain and happiness. 
‘Without wisdom man cannot judge between 
the right and the wrong. Of all the creatures, 
man is the most intelligent and the most 
intelligent man is the Emperor. Altruistic 
virtues are recognized by China. Men should 
help others as they require help from them. 
Virtue should be single which is most 
beneficial and if virtue be double or triple 
man will be in difficulty and doubt. 
Excesses have killed Emperors and men, aud 
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so, moderation is always necessary. Self- 
restraint and subordination of passions are 
indispensable. Emotions shouid not be 
allowed to run riot but they should be 
curbed and harmonized. Harmony in the 
mind is very much wanted and it is described 
as Tao or Jaw. Man is by nature good and 
it is ill-training and false ideas which are 
at the root of misdeeds. ‘The Analects’ 
and “The Great Learning’ are free from 
indecencies and this shows that China 
possessed taste. A good officer should be 
magnanimous, yet inspiring respect; gentle, 
yet firm; honestly outspoken, yet respectful : 
commanding, yet gentle; bold, yet moderate; 
straightforward, yet agreeable: generous, 
yet discriminating; resolute, yet guarded; 
and valiant, yet just. The special contribution 
of Taoism is ifs emphasis on the natural- 
ness of virtue and the idea that good should 
be returned for good as well as for evil. 
Attachment to wine, women, wealth and 
wrath produces the chief vices. In spite of 
the excellent moral teachings, China is not 
free from gambling, drinking, lying, un- 
chastity, vulgarity, quarrel and such other 
vices. 


Tre Ipea or Sin 


China possesses the idea of sin and the 
Chinese believe that virtue is rewarded and 
sin punished. But neither Confucius nor 
Laocius could extend this idea beyond the 
present life. Be good and you will be 
happy and do evil and you will have misery. 
Fasting, bathing, pilgrimages, offering sacri- 
fices and praying are supposed to act as 
atonement. 

Buddhism has extended the idea of 
reward and punishment beyond this life 
and has introduced the idea of Heaven and 
Hell. Yama, the king of Hades, judges 
every man according to his deserts and a 
man is reborn either as aman or a beast 
or a bird or an insect as he deserves. 

The idea ofsalvation did not exist in China 
and here also Buddhism deseribes vividly the 
blessed condition of aliberated soul. We 
may say in conclusion that moral and social 


ideas have been provided in China by 
Confucianism, while Taoism bas given 
mysticism in the life of the Chinese and 


Buddhism has given the idea of liberation, 
transmigration, humanity and charity in the 
country The Chinese in their private life 
are deeply religious and we may say that 
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atheism is absent in China. A Chinese does 
not hesitate to worship in any temple if he 
believes that this would grant him virtue 
and happiness. 


Buppursu IN CHINA 


Perhaps the celestial people do not, 
or, at least, did nof tilla few years ago, 
much like anything foreign, be it religion, 
language or dress. It is largely true that 
Buddhism has greatly been modified in 
China, yet it is certain that this religion 
has taught the Chinese a good. deal. The 
ideas of salvation, forgiveness, transmigration, 
compassion and charity form a part of the 
daily beliefs in China. Though Hinayana 
Buddhism was first introduced into China, 
it is certain that the Mahayana system with 
its worship of gods, afterwards got the 
upperhand and superseded the former. 

Buddhism was introduced into China by 
the Emperor Ming-Ti in 65 «a D. asa 
result of a dream in which he saw a man 
with a golden halo, which was 
by his brother as signifying Sakyamuni. 
Messengers were sent to India and two 
monks visited China with some Hinayana 
texts which were translated into Chinese by 
them. They taught that salvation could be 
obtained by good conduct. But the religion 
did not make any headway till 400 a. D. 
In the later part of the fourth century 
Kumarjiva came to China with some 
Mahayana texts and translated them into 
Chinese. These translations were greatly 
appreciated. 

In 414 a.n. Fa-hsien returned from India 


after fifteen years of sojourn and brought - 


with him many books and some relies. 
Buddhism gradually became popular. In about 


600 ap. the Bodhidharma, the Patriarch of 
India, visited China, of whom many 
marvellous stories are told. -The struggle 


between Taoism and Buddhism continued 
for a time. In the beginning of the ninth 
century, an Emperor received a bone relic of 
Gautama in the palace and built a temple on 


it. This enraged other sects and in the 
same century, it is said, another Emperor 
destroyed 4,600 monasteries, over 40,000 


temples and called back about 265,000 
monks and nuns to the old faith. Many books 
were destroyed but soon a compromise was 
effected among the three religions. 

Monks receive their ordinations twice. 
Two or three days after the first ordination, 


interpreted ` 
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they are to learn the famous text known as. 
Brahma’s Net, by heart. Monks generally: 
belong to the four classes and monasteries are- 
built in the wood on ‘some high place, 
perhaps to give dignity. and tranquillity.’ 
Exorcism is often practised.. l 

Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, saints and tutelary 
deities have their place in the Buddhist 
pantheonu. Buddha standing, Buddha seating 
and Buddha attaining salvation are popular 


images. Of fhe Buddhas worshipped, the- 
names~-Amitava, ~ Sakyamuni, Loshana, 
Birochana. and Buddha are popular. 


Kwanyin or the Buddhist Madonna is the- 
goddess of Mercy and she is the chief 
Bodhisattva and is very widely worshipped 
and is often depicted as mother with a child. 
The Bodhidharma, the Patriarch, who visited 
China is also popularly worshipped. Of the 
saints worshipped, the names of Kashyapa 
and Ananda may be mentioned. Some gods 
are also worshipped. 


AN account oF THE Manayvaxa. BUDDHISM 


It would be well at this stage to give an 
account of the Mahayana Buddhism, in order 
to get a clear idea of the religious life of 
China, Since it is the system ‘which has taken 
root in the soil. 

The teachings of Buddha certainly provide- 
materials out of which a. theistic system 
may be constructed. The silence of Buddha 
on the question of the existence of self, led 
many to believe that Buddha believed in it,. 
but for practical reasons thought: it desirable 
not to say anything of it to avoid: useless 
speculations. Again, he definitely held that 
akasa or space is infinite. The idea. of 
Nirvana also is veiled in mystery. Buddha 
also encouraged pilgrimage to four places,, 
namely, the place of his birth, the famous. 
Bow tree under which he became enlightened, 
the Deer Park at Benares and the place of 
his death. Again, soon after his death, his 
relics were greatly adored and requests came 
from far and near for a nail, or a hair, or a. 
bone of Buddha. 


= Buddha gradually was regarded as the 
Adi Buddha or the primal Buddha who iss 
eternal and is the Eye of the world. He 
manifests himself in Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas. He is regarded as Dharmakaya 
or having Dharma as his body; Nirmanakaya 
or having a subtle body, which can in 
Bodhisattvas be manifested, granting them. 
mysterious power for service, and. Sambhoga- 
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‘kaya or having the enjoyment body 
‘consisting of ‘light and bliss. The idea of 
Amitava gradually -gained ground which is 
immeasurable light and also immeasurable 
life. Allsgods are inferior to him because he 


a 
mis the supporter of Dharma and every god 


has to observe it for his own happiness and 
‘salvation. 

“The Lotus of the ‘Good Law” regards 
‘him as Purusottama and Swayambhu, 7. e, the 
Supreme Person, selfborn. He becomes 
Similar to the Krishna of. the Gita, who is 
greater than the greatest and smaller than 
the smallest and is born again and again to 
save mankind. He becomes the Brahman of 
the Vedanta, who is infinite and the home 
of supreme ‘bliss. He is compared to the 
cloud that gives rain to help vegetation and 


b growth. He is compared to that loving and 


ret OE 


Aas the best of the year, 
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Stock. 
shortly expected. 


‘dutiful father who step by step leads his 
ruined son on to the path of virtue. 

_ The -erhata idea gradually grows up and 
it is held that salvation can be obtained by 
reflection on Buddha and the text or by 
personal exertion or by becoming a 
Bodhisattva, who devotes himself to work for 
the release of the suffering humanity. Every 
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man can become a Buddha by earning 
merits. 

“The Paradise Scripture” is also an 
excellent book of this school. The idea of 
service is given in its noblest form here. 
Love and devotion are believed to be greatly 
helpful to attain Nirvana. Buddha becomes . 
the ideal of conduct and the object of 
knowledge and love. The best way of loving 
oneself is to forget self. 

Idolatry soon grows up and Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and saints are gradually 
worshipped. Where imagination fails, art 
makes up the deficiencies. Thus we find 
that the nibilistic Buddhism grows up to 
be theistic and even polytheistic. Tara is at 
first regarded as the consort of Buddha but 
she afterwards becomes the goddess of mercy. 
Even Nagarjuna, who is a sceptic, thinks that 
faith and devotion are necessary for ‘release. 

Such an interpretation of Buddhism can 
certainly attract men who are deeply religious 
and who hunger for a supernatural Being to 
whom they can look up for help and 
guidance. This system provides room for 
prayer which man greatly requires when he 
is in need. 


The Prix Goncourt 1930 
By MILLICENT A. MORRIS, wa. (Durham) 


OWARDS the end of the nineteenth 
century Edmond de Goncourt, a French 
novelist, and an original writer of the 

Realist school, formed an academy as ‘a 
rallying point for literary rebels. It exists now, 
side by side with the Academie Francaise 
and other ‘literary bodies, as a stimulus 
to literary interest in France, and especially 
concerns itself with modern literature. Hach 
year a prize is awarded to the author of a 
book voted by the members of the Academy, 
according to the 
standards of the academy. ` l 

The Goncourt prize for 1930 has been 

awarded to Henri Fauconnier for his book 


Jfalaisie.* This book may prove to be of some 
I Nr Sn ea ae eer 


par ‘Henri Fauconnier. Librairie 


* Malaisie l | 
15 fr. An English translation is 


Paris. 


interest to Indian readers since in it are set 
forth some impressions of the East by a 
man who obviously has both taste and 
delicacy. 

Henri Fauconnier was born in a small 
town in France, Berbezieux, and educated 
there and at Bordeaux, with the intention of 
becoming a lawyer. Butone day he happened 
to read an article on Malay, which 
filled him with enthusiasm. He left France 
and landed at Singapore. First he worked on 
a plantation belonging to an Englishman, where 
he had to supervise two hundred coolies 
without an interpreter, and act as their 
doctor and . judge! He learned then 
to know and admire the Malay people among 
whom he worked. Later he became the owner 
of a plantation. After the war, in wbich be 
took part for four years, -he returned to 
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Malay for some time. Now he has settled 
in Tunis, where he has written Malaisie. 

The bookis not simply a novel Laf, rather 
a connected series of impressions and 
experiences of a young planter. There are some 
charming descriptions of the plantation 
workers and of the jungle, besides a certain 
amount of philosophical and psychological 
study. 


The story is briefly as follows. A young 
soldier, Lescale, meets in the trenches with 
another soldier who turns out to be a planter 
from Malay, and who encourages him in a 
moment of despair 


“We were alone in.a hole. A chance meeting 

towards the evening of a day of massacres . 
Just then there was a deep silence every where, 
and this stranger felt that my soul was over- 
whelmed by the fearful silence..... He spoke 
to me of distant countries which he had known, 
of an open and free life in the equatorial forests 

. From that day I lived through the war 
like a somnambulist, who sleep-walks on a roof. 
went on, dazzled by a splendid vision.” 

As soon as the war is finished, Lescale 
makes his way to Malay, where he is 
engaged on an English plantation. One day, he 
happens to meet with the friend of the trenches, 
goes with him to his plantation, and decides 
to leave his English employer and accept 
Rolain’s offer to become director of his 
plantation. This man, Rolain, a Frenchman, has 
the reputation of being a  misanthropist 
because he interests. himself very little in 
the other Europeans of the district, or in his 
‘plantation. He is of solitary habits, 
preferring to spendlong hoursin the jungle, or 
with the Malays, making it his hobby to 
study their language and psychology. His 
house is in the jungle and is called the 

“ House of Palms.” 


“We were on the edge of a clearing, and I saw- 


a squat Malay house, quite small, at the foot of 
two large trees. All vegetation, except the palms, 
had been cleared and the effect resembled a huge 
hot-house . . Inside the house there was no 
furniture or ornaments. but everywhere mats, 
eushions, and fine gold-embroidered materials.” 


His house-boy who is called Smail, 


“a Malay boy, legs, chest and back bare, with 
a sarong of watered silk round the loing....he 
had still the ‘good-natured rounded face, which 
turns on you its wide-opened eyes, of the children 
whom one sees running naked under the palm- 
trees of the. Kampongs,” 


is almost his friend, and Smail’s 
brother, Ngah, becomes Lescale’s boy. 
The four often..spend evenings together, 
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the two Malays recounting legends of the 
demons and Spirits of the jungle, and singing 


“Pantouans,” and explaining them to the 
tivo “Tans.” 
Then one day the four go off on a tour 


up the Malay coast. During the expeditions 
they attend a festival at the court of a 
Rajah at Kampong Nyor. During this festival 
some court ladies appear, and one draws 
aside her veil for a moment. Smail falls 
in love with her, and the rest of the story 
deals with the hopeless love of Smail for 
the unknown beauty. He becomes a victim 
of the terrible ‘Amok’. . 3 


“Amok was the war-cry of the ancient Malay 
pirates, when they boarded the coasting steamers, 
trading in spices. Now the pirates exist no longer 
but this cry still causes panic. In the depth of 
some isolated Kampong, in the street of some 
large town, on the bridge of one of the white 
passenger boats of the Straits Steamship Conan 
sometinies a sudden tumult arises. It seems 
always to be without any motive. A man who 
was quietly eating his bowl of rice or even dozing 
on his mat, raises himself up suddenly, leaps on 
aman and stabs him. Immediately there is the 
ery ‘amok’ and a confused flight, because every- 
one knows that the ‘amok? as soon as he has 
seen the colour of blood, will spare no one, neither 
friends, children or parents, And everyone knows. 
too, that he is possessed by some supernatural 
force, ` a demon, it is thought.” 


He steals a kriss belonging to Rolain, 
runs away and attempts to murder the, 
Rajah at Kampong Nyor. His brother and” 
the two Tuans go to find him, to try to 
take him back by foree. ‘There is a dramatic 
scene, where they meet him at SAONE 
Nyor. He wounds Lescale and then.. 

“I saw Rolain seize Smail with his arms, drag 
him, and lift him into the car. Then that devil 
of an English police official ran down from the 
rest-house, rallied his men. There was a struggle 


for the boy, the crowd ran up, and Rolain 
weakened little by little -...Rolain stumbled and 


then let_go..--And suddenly the Ariss in his hand 
was raised, all blood-stained, came down and 
buried itself in the shoulders of Smail, whose 


body slowly bent backwards, his head hanging, 
and they all fell in a heap on the corpse.” 

Rolain had preferred to kill Smal himself 
rather than let him be hanged. The three 
then make for the plantation, and the story 
finishes with the decision of Rolain to» 
‘disappear’, to escape from the police. He 
is a philosopher with a singularly 
detatched view of life. Whether the ‘dis- 
appearing’ means suicide or a lifein the jungle 
or elsewhere, is left to the reader to decide, 
or may be revealed in Malaisie IT, which 
I understand is shortly to appear. 
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The story, however, is but a small part 

of the book. It is impossible to give an 
idea of the descriptions, but here is a short 
quotation (translated from the French) from 
Leseale’s impressions of the first night he 
spends in Rolain’s house in the jungle. 
“And now I can hear the awakening of the 
jungle, just when the rays of the rismg moon 
begin to penetrate it, It seems like a rustling 
and increases like a tide, which softly ruffles the 
sand. Instinctively one _ feels that _ innumerable 
furtive beings are moving about. It_ 1s a silent 
tumult. But sometimes it becomes definite. As 
when for some time two clear cries, like short 
barks replied to each other. They were the 
cries of two panthers hunting together.-....” 


The contrast between the jungle by day 
and by night is also vividly drawn. 

Although the story has a tragic ending, 
one does not feel that’ it is eminently a 


NUTICEHS OF BOOKS Lid 
tragedy, but just a slice of life as one finds 
jt everywhere, a mixture of pathos and fun. 
Fauconnier certainly has a sense of humour, 
but he laughs lovingly. One day Lescale 
complains of a Chinese boy he has. 

“When he goes to town he brings back tubes- 
full of opium in the pork. He knows quite well 
that the Malay police will not touch it, for they 
are good Mohammedans.-...and as for the ironing 
of my linen, before ironing he fills his mouth with 
water, and blows it out in a fine spray on my 
Shirts.....I¢ is disgusting! But the worst is that 
he filters my coffee in an old sock, which must 
date from the time of Stark (his predecessor) 
_ Fauconnier, it appears, writes only when 
it is fine, and when he is perfectly tranquil 
and happy. His style reflects his habit. It 
Is easy, smooth and lively. He can depict: 
dramatic and perfectly peaceful scenes with. 
the same grace and ease. 
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[Books in the following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali. 
Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, P 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the 


English, French, German, 


umab, Sindhi, 


i Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, ete, will 
The receipt of books received for review wil not be acknowledged, 
answered. The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent 


not be noticed. 
nor any queries relating thereto 
to our office, addresser. 


Bengali Reviewer, etc. according to the language 


of the books. No criticisms of book-reviews and notices will be published——Editor, M. R] 
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ÅNNUAL REPORT OF tHe VARENDRA Resparce 
Socæry, 1929-30; Rajshahi : 1930. Ullustrated) 

VARENDRA RESEARCH Socrery’s MONOGRAPHS, No. 4. 
Rajshahi : 1930. QUustrated) 


We in Bengal very naturally take pride in the 
work and achievements of the Varendra Research 
Society of Rajshahi; and as we read through the 
publications of the Society from year to year our 
pride only asserts itself more and more. In an 
age when culture is a mercantile commodity, and 
in a country where scholarship is at the mercy of 
a foreign Government, the Varendra Research 
Society has won the admiration of all by its almost 
devotional pursuit of historical and archaeological 
study and research. s B 

The Annual Report of the Society for 1929-30 
shows that important additions were made during 
the year to the collection of the Society in the 
section of stone sculptures. One | addition—a 
. stone image—(37” x 18")—is of special iconographic 
interest. It is a representation of a three-headed 
and ten-armed god, riding a seven-horse chariot, 
and accompanied by the well-known attendants of 


the Sun god.. It has correctly been identified as 
Martanda-Bhairava. It is carved in high and bold 
relief, and is- a typical example of the Eastern 
School of Sculpture of the 11th century a. D. 
Another interesting addition is the _ bust of a 
goddess, three headed and three eyed, with hair 


`. dressed high in the ascetic fashion—which has been 


identified_as Ushnisha- Vijaya. 
The Society’s monograph No. 4 contains four 
papers by four different authors. (1) “Antiquities 


of North-West Sunderban” by Kalidas Dutta is an 
informative paper which shows that the low-lying 
tracts of North-West Sunderban are rich in 
archaeological treasures and promise to be a fruit- 
ful field for archaeological research and exploration. 
They have already, yielded a good number of stono 


. sculptures of sufficient artistic and archaeological 


interest, and Mr. Dutta who has done much to 
draw our attention in this direction deserves our | 
thanks and admiration. (2) “A New Specimen of 
Bengal Sculpture” by Kshitish Chandra Sarkar is 
is a reprint article from the Modern Review, 
(November, 1929), wherein he proposes a new 
identification (.e., Bodhisattva) for an image hitherto 
identified as that of Vishnu. We are tempted te 
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agree with Mr. Sarkar’s identification. (3) “A. Tour 
in Dinajpur and Rungpur by Niradbandhu Sanyal, 
Curator of the Museum of the Society. is a long 
descriptive article in course of which he has 
examined and drawn our attention to fresh 
materials of interest for the study of antiquities in 
this part of Varendra. (4) Jn the concluding 
paper on the Vaishnava Cult, Mr. Syama Charan 
‘Chakravarty traces the ‘origin and evolution of 
the important cult. The article is brief but 
is carefully prepared. The monograph is priced 
at Rs. 3 which is rather high. 
NIHARRANJAN Ray 


` amman 


_ An Iyrropucrion to Draviptan Pumonocy : By 
‘CG. Narayana Rao, M. A. L, T, published by the 
Sathana Publishing House, Anantapur, 1929 : 
Pp. di- 


That the Dravidian group of languages belongs 
to a linguistic family altogether different from. the 
Indo-Aryan., is almost a postulate of Indian 
jinguistics. Mr. ©. Narayana Rao has tried to 
disprove this fact in the monograph under review. 
The monograph contains the series of lectures 
which the author delivered at the Oriental Research 
Institute, Madras, in January, 1929. The author’s 
thesis is that like the modern Indo-Aryan 
yerpaculars such as Hindi. Marathi. Bengali, ete., 
the Dravidian languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
and others—~have ‘all descended from old ‘Indo-Aryan 
(Sanskrit) through an intermediate ‘Dravidi? Prakrit. 
It is, however, very. difficult to take the author 
seriously. His method is eclectic to the extreme; he 
‘compares one form of Dravidian with Sanraseni, 
another with Paisaci, and a third with Old Persian! 
‘The author has also forgotten that the vocabulary 
of the Dravidian languages contains a large number 
‘of more or less disguised Indo-Aryan loan-words. 
In fact, the. author’s treatment of Dravidian philo- 
logy reminds us of the famous saying of Voltaire 
— “Philology is a science in which vowels count 
for nothing. and consonants for very little.” 

The author ought to have mentioned the name 
of Mr. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar among the promi- 
ment workers in the field of Dravidian philology. 

: SUKUMAR SEN 


By Dalim Cte Sarma: 


Calcuita. 4 annas. 


Love LETTERS! 
V. K Brothers, 


This is a little book containing letters professing 
‘spiritual love towards the beloved. The book wil] be 
appre lated by those young people who believe that 
spiritual love is possible between two persons who 
‘do not wish matrimony. 


Gaxpmi: By T. F. 
Road, Karachi. 


In this book the Mahatma’s ‘passions are drama- 
tized. showing the revolt of conscience over the 
inequities of justice. The cult of passive resistance 
is, explained. and we are told. that strength is 
shown by suffering. 


Thoughts for ipa By T. N. Seshachalam, 
Educational Publishing g Co., Nangambakam, Madras. 


T MARANA: 14, Sunny- Side 
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Selections and treachings by two Frenchmen with 
an eve to their applicability to the present 
conditions in India whose people, the author holds, 
are fundamentally demdcratic. The book is worth 


perusal. . 
Kamwean’s Kosata: by T. N. Seshachaima y ' 
Madras: Re. 1. 


` 


Kamban lived ten centuries ago and was a 
great poet. The treasures of inspiration from the 
past are presented to us from the Tamil literature. 
The book is an interesting one. 

CRITIC 


we 
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THEIR Sratus, RIGHTS AND 
D. K. Sen, WMA., B.C L. 


Tuk Inpran STATES : 
Osrications: By Sirdar 


(Oxon), of  Gray’s Inn, Legal Adviser, 
Patiala State. formerly Senior Professor, D. A. V. 
College, Lahore. Sweet and axwell, Lid., 


London. 1930. Price Rs, 7-8-0. Pp. 234. Dedicated 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Patel a. 


In the short preface the author says: “It is 
needless to add that this book does not claim to 
have any official stamp or character.’ The dedica- 
tion led us to think otherwise, and the Maharaja 
of Patiala not being at present a favourite 
with the British Indian public, we started with 
a prepossession against the book. We are bound 
to admit, however, -that a careful perusal of the 
small volume has entirely disabused us of any 
such idea. The book, of course, represents the 
case for the States from the view-point of the 


ruling princes alone and not of the peoples who. 


are their subjects. Apart from this. there is nothing 


in the book, with perhaps one or two small excep-.4 


tions, which can be-said to'be in the nature of“ 
special pleading for the Native Chiefs. The book 
purports to be a first attempt to examine the 
position of the Indian States from a purely legal 
standpoint and to apply legal rules and principles 
in ascertaining their exact juristic character, and 
their rights and obligations vzs-a-v2s the Crown. 
Weare glad to say that this claim has been 
fully maintained by the book. The author 
has a thorough grasp of international principles 
which he’ has studied from original sources in 
English, French and Italian, and his method of 
exposition is clear, lucid and convincing. ‘The 
author’s knowledge of civil municipal law and of 
the principles underlying it is equally sound, 
while the author’s style is that of a scholarly 
lawyer and seldom allows itself to stray beyond 
the caution and restraint which it is usual to 
associate with legal productions. Once or twice 
he indulges in indignant protests against the high- 
handedness of British Residents and the suzerain 
Power’s encroachment and usurpation of the 


rights, powers, and privileges of the Indian States - 


guaranteed though they are by _ treaties and 
engagements. ratified and declared_ inviolate and 
inviolable by suecessive statutes and Royal proclama- 
tions. Anglo-Indian writers like Tupper. West- 
lake and Lee-Warner have been freely referred to, 
and it must be said that in almost every case 
where our author differs from their conclusions 
he has proved himself to be in the right., The 
whole book, in fact. is a masterly exposition of 


i. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS Lid 


the relation, legal and juristic, , between the Indian 
States and the Sovereign Power and bristles with 
interesting questions of international law which 
Indian students of law in our Universities ought 
to study carefully. Cowell’s Tagore Law Lectures 
on the constitution of Indian Courts forms a part 
pi the legal curriculum of Indian Universities. 
The present book should prove to be au equally 
lmportant contribution to the course, and having 
regard to the fact that the relation of the people 
of British India with the Native States will acquire 
increasing importance in the years to come owing 
to the political changes in their mutual position 
which are already under discussion, Indian students 
of law should no longer be kept in ignorance of 
the subject, and the only systematic treatment of 
it by a profound scholar is to be found in this 
book, where the Butler Committee’s Report—the 
latest Government pronouncement on the, subject— 
and Lord Reading’s famous letters to the Nizam 
detining the status of Indian Princes, have been 
critically examined and proved to be based on 
entirely erroneous assumptions of history and 

ternational jurisprudence. l 

The Indian Princes arə naturally very jealous 
of the intervention of the Crown in the internal 
affairs of the States, and it may, be conceded 
that the author has succeeded in proving that 
nothing short of patently, grave and unjust 
maladministration would justify such interference 
under the treaties. But as the author himself 
points out by a quotation from Hallock’s Jnter- 
national Law, these treaties are made in favour of 
a party within the State and not of the State as 
a whole. and thus lose their legally binding 
character on the people of the States. Moreover, 
as Payne truly observes, “However worthy of 
respect are the rights of States’ sovereignty and 
ndependence, there is something still more worthy of 
respect and that is the right of humanity or of 
human society, which must not be outraged.” The 
author, however, is of opinion that the Indian treaties 
of alliance are of a purely personal character and 
do not relate specifically to territories comprised 
within the limits of the States. “It is, therefore, 
clear that if British India were to become an 
independent State, the treaties between the Indian 
States and the crown would not be binding on the 
new State, nor would it succeed to the rights 
and obligations arising under such treaties.” _ 

In the opinion of the author, the Indian States 
(Protection against disaffection) Act, 1922, passed 
by the Government of India in the teeth of 
opposition. on the part of the Central Legislature 
has remained a dead letter as the onus and burden 
of prosecution, 72 British India, of the criminals 
concerned makes it practically impossible for any 
Indian State to utilize its provisions. In this 
connection the author speaks of “unprincipled 
and mischievous journalists who carry on a 
vehement. campaign of calumny and libel 
against the Princes with a view _to blackmailing 
them....The result is that British India has become 
a sort of Alsatia and hotbed of corrupt journalists 
and other persons whose sole and single aim is to 
carry on active propaganda against the Rulers 
and Governments of the Indian States.” Here the 
colours seem to have been laid on too thick: at 
any rate it must be admitted that the policy 
adopted by most of the Indian States, viz., total 
suppression of the voice of the people, is hardly 


' human form, so 


the way to silence these 
if they do exist. 

The important quotation at page 177 from Sir 
Charles Metcalfe has not been verified by reference 
to its source. There is no index. In every other 


unscrupulous journalists, 


, respect, both as to the get up, as well as the 


intrinsic worth of its contents, the book leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


Paur, Herai asn Wiryess : By A. C! Clayton 
EA g iano Society for India, Hadras. 
rice Re. 


When one takes up such a book for review 
one should not be blamed if he expect that the 
author is familiar with what is known as the higher 
criticism of the Bible. The more one reads the 
book the more is one mystified to find that a book 
has been written on Paul, whose author is. 
wholly unaware of the vast literature that has 
grown round the subject during the last 
hundred years. And what a poor idea hè cherishes 
about the intellectual equipment of us, Indians. 
as to compile this grand-mother’s tale and we 
must admit that he has spent, rather misspent, a 
great deal of time and energy in, doing so. 
“especially for preachers, teachers and students. 
in India.” Sad lot of India, indeed ! 


In the note the author tells us, and he has ` 


written the book to tell this, that Paul proclaimed. 
‘a crucified Jewish carpenter as the saviour of 
the world” and wrote “letters which purified the 
ideals of that Roman world.” The author seems 
to be blissfully ignorant of the fact that scholars. 
have thoroughly destroyed the identity of the 
apostle to the Gentiles, also known as the apostle 
of the Heretics, the author or authors of the 
so-called Epistles, the itinerant preacher in the 
Acts and, the Saul of Tarsus who sat at the feet 
of Gamaliel. The author is also ignorant of the 
fact that the Jesus of the synoptic gospels is_ quite 
different from the Johannine word and the 
crucified Christ of Paul—a Gnostic preacher, is 
poles asunder from both. 

What has Paul had to de with the gospel of 
Jesus? Biblical | scholars say that there is 
little trace in, Paulinism of the earthly career of 
Jesus with its many-sided activities as narrated 
in the gospels. What according to modern critical 
theology constitutes the greatness and peculiarity 
of the gospel of Jesus is conspicuous in Paul by 
its absence. In doctrinal quarrels, of which there 
are plenty, no teaching of Jesus has even been 


cited. “If he knew of an historical Jesus, it . 


remains the most insoluble of problems why he 
made no use of the knowledge.” (Dr. rews 
Witnesses, p 101). Pauls “Crucified” was a 
Gnostic symbol. And the crucifixion of the Son 
was a motto of all the then pre-Christian religions 
round the Mediterranean. such as of Attis, Adonis, 
etc. “Just as Christ is made of flesh and assumes 
Philo’s Logos descends from the 
heavenly sphere and enters the world of sense 
to give strength to the good and save man from 
sia and lead them, to their true home the kingdom 
of heaven and their heavenly father.” 
Scholars tell us that the author of the Epistles 
cannot be accepted as an authority on the Old 
Testament. He does not quote except from the 
Septuagint only, the Greek version of the Scripture 
in which Raja Rammohun Roy has shown several 
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mistakes because of the untranslatability into 
Greek of the Hebrew idioms. “Paul is the very 
last person who,” observes R. Travers Herford, 
an eminent Hebrew Scholar, “ought to be relied on 
as a witness to the nature of Pharisaism.” Is it 
not blasphemous to say this of the famous disciple 
of Gamaliel ? Nor could the author of some epistles, 
say the Galatians, be the junior contemporary 
of Jesus. The doctrines preached therein _ could not 
be found in the Church except by the middle of the 
second century. It was originally written for deve- 
loped Gnostic sectarians and the Gnostics were after- 
"wards assimilated by the Church. Paul preaching 
to the Galatians in the first century is Hegel lec- 
turing his dialectic to the Aborigines of Africa. 

_ Professor Van Manen, “the Copernicus. of New 
Testament Criticism,” was fully convinced that “Jf 
the Epistles of Paul were true, the historicity of 
Jesus would be a dream.” On the other hand, 
Dr. Couchoud in his Mnigna of Jesus opines : “they 
have not_ realized that the more probable They 
rendered Jesus the more improbable they rendered 
Paul.” So Christianity cannot retain both Jesus 
and Paul as Mr. Clayton claims. _ 

Who is Paul. then? Dr Whittaker suggests 
that, some one Paul belonged to a group of pre- 
Christian Messianic propagandists of Judaism who 
were itinerant preachers. He was the most promi- 
nent of them all frequently journeying from place 
to place. From a memory of this propagandism of 
of Messianic cult the apostles in general and Paul 
in particular were introduced into the New Testament 
narrative “imaginatively transformed into the 
apostles of a personal Jesus who was not merely to 
come (like the Messiah as at first conceived in 
Judaism), but. had already come.” So Paul is 
neither historical nor altogether mythical, but a 
legendary personage. And we know, in ancient 
times, books were safely foisted on Pauranic heroes. 


DHIRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGHIS 
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Hieuents or Economics: By K. O- De, M. A, 
Lecturer in Economies, Eden Intermediate College 
for Girls, Dacca, pp. 855+ App. iv. 


This is a short treatise on elementary principles 
of Economics, meant primarily to cater for the 
‘requirements of intermediate arts and commerce 
students and_of other first beginners of the study of 
economics. The author is ‘fully conscious of the 
‘shortcomings of the book and of the many mistakes 
that have crept in in the hurry through which it 
had to be brought out of the press.” Hardly any 
attempt has, moreover, been. made’ to propound 
aoything new either in the principles discussed or 
in the arrangement of the book. Little comment is 
therefore called for. One thing we like of this book 
is the author’s attempt to place general principles 
of economics on essentially Indian background. 
Mangoes and sugar have undoubtedly added to the 
sweetness of the book when theories have been 
explained with their help rather than with the 
usual apples and beer. But the author has unfor- 
tunately not been thorough enough in this respect. 
He could, for example, have easily done without 
‘the river Thames in explaining social capital. A 
little more attention ought to have, moreover, been 
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given. by the author to the recent developments in 
the study of economics, particularly in the London 
School and the United States of America. Some 
of his conceptions require a little polishing. 

On the whole, however, we are satisfied that the 
book will serve as a valuable guide to those that.,. 
desire for the first time to be initiated into thes 
mysteries of Economics. 


A Srupy or Rurau Economy or Gusarat: By 
J. M. Mehta, Esq, M. A. (Oxon.), Ph. D. Icon. 
(Lond.!, Bar-at-Law ; Professor of History and 
Economics, Baroda College, pp. 281, Royal 8Vo, 
Price Rs. 2-4 only. 

_ This is a thesis approved for the degree of Ph.D. 
in Economies of the University of London, in 
June 1929. The materials have been obtained 
mostly from Government publications and from the 
aut g personal investigations both in India and © 
in Italy. 
_ Dr. Mehta confined himself only to the investiga- 
tion of economic conditions of rural Gujarat, an 
has tried to find out if the rural conditions in Italy f 
and the experiments made in that country could 
indicate some measures which might lead to the 
improvement of the material conditions of rural 
Gujarat. 

' To be quite candid we are disappointed with 
Dr. Mehta’s book. Only Chapter XIII, where certain 
suggestions for reconstruction are made, deserves 
special notice. But even here one finds hardly any 
new and practical suggestion. We are entirely at 
one with the author when he concludes by saying 
that “what the country wants today is leadership 
and organization to infuse new life amongst the 
peasants and to direct their activities into the right 
channels.” We also agree with him fully when 
he asserts that the most essential things in ali 
schemes of rural reconstruction are the spread of 
primary education and the removal of the acuteness 
of rural poverty. But the fling which the author 
has at those that are today largely devoted to 
politics in Gujarat was not at all necessary. 


NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


HINDI. 


Hixpu BHARAT-KA- UTKARSH > By Sri Chintamani 
Vinayak Vaidya, MA,DDB. F.B.U. : Published by 
Kashi Vidyapith, Benares. Pp. 530. Price Rs. 3-8. 


It is the second volume of Mr. Vaidya’s ‘History 
of Mediæval Hindu India, and gives us a good idea 
about the Rajputs, their origin, their different clans, 
dynasties, and kingdoms, their rise; and the general, 4 
political, social, religions and economic condition of © 
India from the beginning of the 7th century a.D. to 
the end of the 18th century a.n. The author throws 
a good deal of light on this little-known and obscure 
period of Indian history. The book is written in a 
very attractive and arresting style and also contains 
a short introduction by Dr. Bhagwandas. The 
dnanmandal Karyalaya and the Kashi Vidyapith 
of Benares are to be congratulated for bringing out 
such a fine book in Hindi. 
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Jnan-Ratvagan: By Sri Suryamal Nemani. 
Published by the auther. Pp. 289. 
The author, a Marwari gentleman, seems to be 


interested in old Hindu philosophy—specially in 
Vedanta. He says in this volume that he has tried 


„ to present in Hindi the famous Vedantic philosophy 


X 


\ 


a 


ve 


òf Srimat Shankar in a simple and popular form. 
But { am sorry to say that he has not been fully 
successful in 1t. 


Pranaya: A Novel, by Dev Narayan  Doivedi. 
Published by “Sahityashram, P.O. Kachawa. Dt. 
Hirxapur. Pp. 380. Bound in paper, price Rs. 2-8. 

It ig the second novel of Mr. Dvivedi, his first 
‘Kartavyaghat’ was published some time back. He 
has based his story on a true episode which hap- 
pened several years before. In this novel he has 
tried to paint some scenes of our present-day 
social life, and he is partially successful. Notwith- 
standing some inconsist_ncies and defects, the book, 
on the whole, forms interesting and wholesome 
reading. 

Brig Monan VARNA 


Cttee 


_ Master Sanas: By Jir. Rishabhcharan._Pub- 
lished by the Hindi Pustak Karyalay, Kucha 
Patiram, Delhi, 1929. Pp. 248, 

This is a social fiction by an author who has 
already attained some reputation in the field. This 
is a plain story plainly told. And its chief merit 
is that unltke other works it is not a translation, 
but an honest attempt at producing an original 
work. The get-up is quite excellent except for the 
illustrations which are wretched. 


Raras Ka Baacya-Suppar: By Mr. Pyarelal 
Gupta, Manager, Co-operative Central Bank, Lid., 
al tie Published by Pundit Kasiprasad Pande. 

p. 96. 

This story is a sketch of village-life intended 
for the uplift of the rural folk through | social 
service on co-operative. principle. They will find 
it both interesting and instructive. The Co-opera- 
tive Department of C.P. and Berar has also 
issued as many as 65 magic lantern slides in order 
to make the story go home into the mind of the 
illiterate villagers who cannot use the printed 
book. Such attempt in the right direction is bound 
to be successful and the authorities deserve 
nothing but praise. 


. Bareaprya-Hinn : By Mr. Govindaram Sethi 
“Sad.” Published by Messrs. Narain Dutt Sahgal 
and Sons, Lahori Gate, Lahore. 1929. Pp. 64. 


This is a short play showing how India was 
enslaved and demoralized after the passing away 
of the Mughals. Many of the characters are 
historical persons. There is no unity of time or 
place. 

Rames Basu 


URDU. 


DrwaxN-rAsaR: Jidited by Mr. Abdulhaq and 
published by the Anjuman Taragqi Urdu. Auranga- 
bad, Deccan. Pp. S8+78 Price Rs. 2. 


The Anjuman Taraqai Urdu (The Association for- 


the Advancement of Urdu) of Aurangabad, Deccan, 
24—77 
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is doing a good deal of praiseworthy work for_ the 
progress and enrichment of Urdu literature. It is 
bringing out two very high class quarterlies, one 
the ‘Urdu’? devoted to purely _ hterary works 
and the other to natural science. But its still more 
praiseworthy. activities lie in the sphere of rescuing 
and publishing the classical works of old Urdu 
writers. 

> The present volume is Anjuman’s latest publica- 
tion of this kind. Syed Mohammad ‘Asar was the 
younger brother of the famous Urdu poet Khwaza 
Mir Dard. He was a poet of talents. The book 
under review is his Diwan (Collection of Poems). 
Asar’s poetry is of a high order, but the most 
remarkable thing about him iş his extraordinarily 
simple and easy style. His language has got 
charm and flow and it is free from the wordy 
intricacies which formed the chief characteristics of 
the later Urdu_poets. 

The Urdu literary world should be grateful to 

the Anjuman for its valuable services. 


Tayar-i-Kmayan: By S). “Sudarshaw. Published 
by Sudarshan Publishing Sah Lahore. Pp. 270. 


Bound in paper. Price. Rs. 1-4. 


Sj. Sudarshan is one of the foremost story- 
writers in Hindi. His short stories belong to a 
high order and are eagerly read by the Hindustani 
public. This book is a collection. of twelve of his 
short stories. Most of these stories were originally 
published in Hindi. Sj. Sudarshan has a veritable 
command of the Urdu language also, so the charm 
of the original Hindi is fully preserved in this Urdu 
translation. In these stories he has given proof of 
his thorough knowledge of and insight into huma 
psychology, specially, that of women and children. 
His stories have got the grains of realism and 
art, as well as idealism and that is why they are 
so successful. 


+ 


Bris Monan VARMA 


GUJARATI 


A Few Hhisrorraur Wearoxs: By Professor 
Manekxoo of the Jumma Dada “Gymnasium, 
Baroda, published by Swamixoo of Bhavnagar, 
paper cover: Pp. 31. 1980. 


The life history of the different weapons of 
offence and defence- mostly of offence or attack— 
is set out in this pamphlet. It has a couple of 
illustrations, one of them explaining and . giving 
the names of the different parts of a sword and 
the other, a variety of weapons, old and mediaeval, 
of the sword genus. Saif and Teg (both of them 
mean ‘a sword” in Arabic and Persian respectively) 
swords, the Bhavani sword of Shivaji Maharaj, 
the Nimcha (half-sword), the Jamdhar (a jae) 
said to have been used by Shivaji against Afzal 
Khan, (the writer thinks that it must be a short 
sword like a dagger and not the bigger sort), the 
Wagh-nakh, and various other kindsof identical 
weapons are discribed in_ respect of their manu- 
facture, original owners and users ; the descriptions 
though necessarily short and scrappy are stil] 
such as to enlighten the ignorant-—-and many of us 
are ignorant—on the use made of those weapons 
by historical personages on_ historical occasions. 
S0 as the first book of its kind on this somewhat 
technical subject, it is sure to receive a hearty 
welcome. 
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Sart Harr Lina Suopas Kata, Inrropuction: By 
Ambalal Bulakheram Jani, B. A. Published by the 
Cujar at Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, paper 
cover : Pp. 139. Price As. 8. 1930. 


Mr. Jani has already as this porn 
of Vishnudas Bhim, an old Gujarati poet. He has 
now brought out by way of a separate volume, ’an 
introduction, which is very comprehensive and 
‘takes a wide survey of the state of the old Gujarati 
literature between Vikram Samvat years 1375 and 
1625. He snecially examines it with a view to 


‘ biloliographical list show 
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point out the influence of the Bhakti Marg go on 
the verse literature of those times, and in doing 
so. has tapped every available source in English, 
Gujarati and Sanskrit. The foot-notes and the 
the amount of trouble 
and assiduity bestowed by him on the subject. 


and those interested in old and mediaeval Gujarat $" 


will find much in his efforts to enlighten them ' 
a well as to guide them in their further studies 
therein. 


K. M. J. 





Co-operation in Agriculture 
By SANTOSH BIHARI BOSE, 1. Agn 


HE term co-operation is very elastic, 

especially, when itis applied to Agriculture 

in India, because there are so many 
factors that govern it that it is a long way 
off, at present, to reach its goal in the truest 
sense of the term, agricultural co-operation, 
which is found nowadays in some of 
the most advanced western countries. There 
are at present so many links to be united 
together that it is not feasible to tackle 
all the problems, at a time, to attain its end. 

Now let us pause for a moment, and 
ponder over the whole’ situation. The first 
question that arises is that who are the 
producers, and who are the consumers ? 
What are the relations that exist between 
them? How and to what extent these 
relations are maintained? What do the 
producers think at the time of preparing 
their cropping schemes ? 

The distance between the bulk of 
the consumers, and that of the producers is 
wide. The consumers try to get the best 
and the cheapest thing and thus to make a 
bargain for themselves ; while the producers 
‘want to fetch the highest price for the 
produce of the soil at the expense of the 
consumers. Thus there is really a tug-of- 
war between them. Each one tries to 
bargain at each other’s expense; and that 
is quite natural. 

The consumers know that they are paying 
too much to somebody, other than the 
producers; on the other hand, the producers 
think that they are getting much less from 
somebody other than actual consumers. 
Had there heen any opportunity of mutual 
acquaintances, then the matters would have 
been compromised to a great extent. The 
consumers would have asked for a reduction 
in prices fo which the producers would 
have gladly conceded, as the tension between 


- these factors 
especially under the present circumstances ° 


the two parties would have been greatly 
curtailed owing to the elimination of certain 
factors that produce that tension. But 
are not easily to be removed, 


that prevail in our country. 

The absence of organization, good inter- 
communication, transit facilities, capital, 
and various other local technicalities in 
matters connected with agriculture, make 
these intermediate factors govern the 
situation uninterruptedly. Both the parties— 


consumers and producers—pay the penalty 
which both of them resent. Under 
such circumstances, the producers naturally 


get back, and reduce the total acreage under 
cultivation, producing only that much as is 
required for local consumption generally and 
thereby curtailing, to a considerable extent, 
the extra supply for the great bulk of the 
consumers that live far from them. Neither 
party*is thus benefited. 


By merely meeting the aay demand of 


food, other amenities of life are not attended 
to, which are generally met at the expense 
of exchanges of the produce of the soil. 
the other hand, owing tothe paucity of supply 
of produce in the market, and the subsequent 
high price, the consumers are compelled 
to curtail other necessary daily expenses 
just to meet the daily rations of food any- 
how. Now the question naturally comes, 
where lies the solution of the problem ? 
There is a limiting factor that governs 
the purchasing power of the consumers, 
who can purchase much less than is 
actually required for consumption. In 
other words, he can restrict his budget. 
But the producer invest | something for 
which he wants a fair return; otherwise, 
that would be a loosing concern. Con- 
sequently he must try to find out something 
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that pays him. It is, of: course, possible 
to fix a price, but it is not possible to 
make the customers pay that price. Mr. W. M. 
Jardine of the United States, Department 
~ Of Agriculture, has truly remarked that 
* “there is practically no agricultural commodity, 
which is so essential for human existence 
that substitution cannot be made for it, at 
least in part, and this possibility of 
substitution destroys any effective arbitrary 
control of price over a period of time.” 

It is often said that the Indian cultivators 
are very conservative. 
the circumstances compel them to do so. 
Now, how would it be possible to make 
them grow much more in order to meet the 
demand of the great bulk of the consumers ? 
_ It is quite possible for them to increase both 
‘the yield per acre, as well as the acreage 
under cultivation, provided the question of 
the disposal of the produce is solved. 

This can be effected in two ways. 
Hirst, it can be facilitated by quick and 
cheap transit, etc., 
provision for effective storage for a definite 


length of time. By quick transit, the 
problem of supply can be solved to some 
extent. But there is a limit of human 


consumption, beyond which they cannot go. 
cannot naturally overstuck 
' their daily necessities. On the other hand, 
the producers cannot grow each and every 
crop continuously, as each has got a season, 
and can be grown for a short time only. 

The produce of the soil either must he 
disposed of then and there, or be stored 
for future consumption in a most effective 
way. It can be stored either on the spot or 
at the place of disposal. By effectively stor- 
ing the produce, the producers can command 
the market directly, at least for a good length 
of time, and thereby get a reasonable 
return for their labour and money. 


It is quite true, as 


and secondly, by making. 
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. With this end in view, the policy of the 
agricultural section of the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction, Visva-Bharati, has been framed. 
Some years back, when the Agricultural Farm 
was first started at Sriniketan, it was the aim 
of the University to demonstrate to the local 
cultivators that waste and barren land cannot 
only produce so many crops (wide Modern 
Review, August, 1926) by following a judic- 
ious system of crop rotation, economy in 
manuring and irrigation, by conservation of 
soll moisture ete, but that the produce of 
the soil, when grown on an extensive scale, 
can be stored most effectively for the better 
market in future. 

This store-house has been built with the 
object of storing potatoes of the Visva- 
Bharati farm, as well as that of the neighbour- 
ing cultivators. A nominal fee at the rate 
of two annas per maund will . be 
charged for the period of storage, which 
generally comes to between four and five 
months— April, .May, June, July, August. 
Visva-Bharati will get Rs. 187-8 as. per 
annum (800 maunds X10 as. at two annas 
per maund per month for five months) 
2. e, in the course of two years, the total sum 
of the cost- of the house will be realized ; 
while, the individual cultivators will make a 
fair profit out of his return by thus storing. 
Potato is generally sold at the time of 

harvest at rupees two per maund, 
but after storing for a period of five 
months. one maund of potato will at 
least fetch five rupees. Thus after deduct- 
ing an allowance for total shrinkage 
and wastage in weight during the period 
of storage, and house-rent, a clear profit 


the 


of Rs. 1-8-0 more per maund might be 
obtained. This is likely to create an incen- 
tive for the cultivators to grow more by 
adopting better methods, and by increasing 


the total acreage under cultivation. 
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. German Culture at the Cross-roads 
In giving an account of the (German 


culture of the present age in The Calcutta 
» Review, Dr. Paul Rohrbach points out the 
cultural dilemma with which Germany is faced 
since the war. The material losses incurred 
by Germany in the war and in the peace settle- 
ment compelled the German intellect to 
concentrate upon practical problems of the 


hour. This has resulted, as Dr. Rohrbach 
says, in the reconstruction of an orderly 
state in Germany, reorganization of German 


industry, of the German merchant marine, 
and the recapturing of Germany’s share in the 
world trade. But the very extent of this 
material achievement has given rise to a new 
and powerful enemy to the traditional culture 
of Sermany. Dr. Rohrbach begins by drawing 
a distinction between the two types of culture 
which he calls culture and civilization. 


Here we come back to the problem of the 
difference between culture and civilization which. 
has been referred to at the beginning of this 
article. The modern age is a machine age and 
life ig now penetrated by machines. But machine 
is not culture: it is at best civilization. There is 
sense and will in this civilisation of machines, 
but it has no soul. A man may possess the highest 
thing that machine can procure, he may fly in 
the air and freely move under the surface of the 
ocean, he may telephone and telegraph from his 
office room in Cologne or Berlin, New York or 
Chicago, he may hear the music in reception of 
the Zeppelin in Los Angeles, the New Year’s 
bells of St. Pauls in London and the opening 
speeches in the Australian Parliament—but for all 
this flaunting splendour he stands yet far from 
being a man of culture. He enjoys all the ameni- 
ties of civilization at the most. . 

A clever Chinese said twenty years ago :- “When 
Mr. Lloyd George speaks of culture he means 
thereby cheap soaps and wireless telegraphy ; but 
when I speak of culture I mean thereby my 
capacity. of being enthusiastic over the beauty and 
the fine shades of the colours of flowers m a 
peony garden, varying from tbe lightest to.the 
deepest tones of hue.” Here in a nutshell is 
the whole difference between civilization and 
culture in the German sense of those words, 
brought out by means of a single exampie,—in a 
single sentence full of significance. 

The enormity of maltreatment and exploitation 
which Germany has experienced and is still 
experiencing as the result of her defeat in the 
world war, has compelled the German people to 
set its heart at perfecting the machine, for it is 
now through the help of machine alone that it 
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can live, struggle with 
Europe aad 
and ral 
formed into a vast chemical, physical and electrical 
laboratory, into a factory equipped with enormous 


competing nations of 
aad America, survive in such a struggle, 
raise itself again. Germany is being trans- 


scientific resources, into a dockyard or a workshop 


for commercial prosperity as well as propaganda— 


and all this only to be able to live, to supply 
nourisnment to the German_ people, thrust back 
from ‘all sides into a cramped and narrow sphere 
of activity, all this only to make. , 
produces aud pay for the raw materials imported 
by her and to meet the reparations. 

_ pound of raw iron costs only a_ few pence. 
But if it is transformed into steel and 
into spiral wires for the smallest and the finest 
pocket-watches, then the value of the piece of 
iron becomes a thousand shillings. If there are 
enough buyers for these watch-wires and other 
articles which are manufactured in the same 
process—the process of raising the value of raw 
material by means of German intellect and industry 
—out of copper and rubber, wool and_ cotton, 
wood and leather, etc, then all is well. Then the 
German people may get enough to eat and fulfil 
her obligations. Thus, it is compelled by sheer 
necessity to devote all its intellectual capacity to 
these external things, and that is a real menace 
to German culture. i 

Today there is no other country in the world 
which may compare with Germany as an excellent 
workshop for apprentices in the field of scientific, 
industrial and technical activity, There is no 
other country today where the system, method 
and discipline for industry can be better learnt. 
But there is the saying that man does not live 
by bread alone. 
today that man cannot afford to live on machines 
alone ; nay, he does not live on civilisation alone, 
te requires inner culture to make his life worth 
iving. 

Culture is an attribute of the soul, If a man 
or. a people is unable to plunge into its own self 
and even for atime forget the outer. mechanism 
of life ia order to turn to its inner depths-~to 
the beautiful, the exalted and the mystical, .to 
art and poetry, the higher realm of- philosophy-and 
poesy,;—then, with the progress of time it will 


‘never escape the fate which is sure to overtake 


it. Perhaps the will shall be still there, throbbing 
and vital, but its soul will be dried up. | 

This is the danger which is threatening German 
culture today and it arises out of the fact that 
Germany has now been compelled to consider 
the machine as the only means of rescue and 
the ladder hy means of which she can again rise 
to her pristine glory. This danger ‘can only be 
averted if Germany can be freed from the enormous 
pressure of the burdens which have been imposed 
upon her through the injustice, violence and 
hypocritical moralistic exaltation, of the victors. 
A nation is in a position to. save its culture only 
when it is above the pressure cf this type of soul- 
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killing machanical compulsion and brutal oppres- 
Sion. S 
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M. Romain Roltand on Vivekananda’s Religion 


E AM Romain Rolland contributes an impor- 
tant article to the Prabuddha Bharata on the 
religion of Swami Vivekananda, which he 
calls “the Universal Science-Religion.” M. 
Rolland says : 


_ Of a truth, religion. as Vivekananda understood 
if, had such vast wings that when it was at rest 
it could brood over all the eggs of the liberated 
Spirit. He repudiated no part of sincere and sane 
forms of Knowledge. To him religion was the 
fellow citizen of every thinking man, and its only 
enemy was intolerance, H 

“Religioa” for Vivekananda, is synonymous with 
Universalism” of the spirit. And it is not until 
“religious” conceptions have attained to this 
universalism, that religion is fully realized. For, 
‘ontrary to the belief of all who, know it not, 
religion is a matter for the future far more than 
for the past. It has only just begun. . 

The task awaiting us to-day is to join the hands 
of the two brothers who are now at law. with 
each other over a field, the perfect exploitation of 
which needs their united efforts—religion and 
science. It is a matter of urgent necessity to 
re-establish “a fellow-feeling between the different 
types of religion.... and between types of 
religious expression coming from: the study of 
mental phenomena,—unfortunately even now laying 
exclusive claim to the name of religion—and those 
expressions of religion whose heads... are 
penetrating more into the secrets of heaven .. . the 
so-called materialistic sciences.” 

It is hopeless to attempt. to turn one brother 
out for the benefit of the other. You can dispense 
with neither science nor: religion. : 

“Materialism prevails in Europe today. You 
may pray for the salvation of the modern sceptics, 
but they do not yield, they want reason.” 

What then is the solution ? To find a modus 
vivendi between the two. Human history made 
that discovery long ago, but forgetful man forgets 
aad then has to refind his most precious discoveries 
at great cost. 

“The salvation of. Europe depends on a rationa- 
listic religion.” R a 

“And ‘such a religion exists; it is the Advaita of 
of India.. Non-Duativm, Unity. the idea of the 
Absolute. of the Impersonal God, “the only religion 
that can have any hold on intellectual people.” 

The Advaita must be super-added to science 
without yielding anything to the latter, but without 
demanding that it should change its teachings. Let 
us recall once again their common principles : 

“The first principle of reasoning is that. the 
particular is explained by the general—until we 
come to the universal. A second explanation of 
knowledge is that the explanation of a thing must 
come from inside and not from outside.... The 
Advaita satisfies these two principles,” and pursues 
their application into its own chosen field. “It 
pashes it to the ultimate generalisation.” and 
aims to attain to Unity, not only in its radiation 
nd its effects, rationally deducted from experiments 
out in itself, in its own source. It is for you to 


control its observations. It does not avoid control. 
rather it seeks fcr it. For it does not belong to 
those religious camps who entrench themselves 
behind the mystery of their revelations. Its doors 
and windows are wide open to all. Come and we 
see! It is possible that it is mistaken—so may 
you be, so may we all. But whether it is mistaken 
or not, it works with us to build the same house 
on the same foundations. ` 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the Insurance World we welcome a 
new monthly on insurance, a business, 
which, we we are glad to see, is getting an 
increasing degree of attention from Indian 
business men. In the first number, the editor 
gives a very interesting account of the scope 
of tnemployment insurance: 


_ Modern labour is confronted with various 
difficulties of which unemployment is one of the 
most serious, presenting problems even more difficult 
than accident, old age, and sickness. Socialists con- 
tend that a large reserve of unemployed workmen 
necessarily comes into being under a capitalist 
regime, against which it has been argued that a steady 
supply of unemployed labourers tends to bring about 
its own remedy, by setting up competition among 
themselves and a readjustment of terms between 
employers and employees, till the attainment of 
some kind of equlibrium enables all to be absorbed 


in industry. But such final adjustment can hardly 


be hoped for in actual life except under a thorough- - 


going socialistic system. Though the present-day 
forces which tend to diminish unemployment are 
powerful, nevertheless it remains a continuous 
phenomenon. __ 

Eminent philanthropists, statesmen and econo- 
mists alike have taken great pains to find a solution 
of this serious problem, which undoubtedly stands 
in the way of the progress of mankind towards 
peace and prosperity, Any method of 
for ameliorating the miseries of irregular employ- 
ment presents certain inherent difficulties, apart from 
the fact that these irregularities by their very 
nature are susceptible of actuarial treatment only 
with very wide margins, or that the premium rates 
would have to vary widely from occupation to 
occupation there is the fundamental difficulty: how 
to prevent an unemployment benefit from demora- 
lizing the recipient ? the case of most men, 
assured support until employment is found makes it 
only too probable that employment will not be 
sought, that is why that is only the method of 
insurance through Trade Unions that has given 
promising results. 

Great Britain took an extraordivary and even 
adventurous step forward in this field of social 
reform by passing her Insurance Act of 1911. This 
great measure was an all-embracing system 
providing for insurance against sickness. accident, 
and also largely against unemployment. In certain 
important occupations -insurance against unemploy- 
ment was made compulsory. Employers and 
employees were required to contribute equal 
amounts, the State adding a share. In 1911, some 
2'i million workers were involved by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Scheme. Its scope was extended 
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in 1916 and again in 1920, when the scheme was 
remodelled and the number of insured persons 
increased to nearly 12 million. At- present conipul- 
sory insurance includes almost all eligible workers 
excepting persons engaged in agriculture, domestic 
servants. and female nurses of the sick. As a result 
of the abnormal amount of unemployment much 
legislation on this scheme has been undertaken 
since 1920.’ The Blanesburgh Committee was 
appolnted in 1925, to inquire in the conditions _ of 

nemployment Insurance with a view to putting 
the scheme on a permanent basis. The Committee 
reported in 1927 anda Bill was brought before 
Parlament. Certain drastic changes were made 
including the provision that an applicant for 
unemployment benefit must have made at least 30 
contributions in the preceding two years and 
must be genuinely seeking work. The Labourites 
moved for a rejection of th» Bill because of the 
inclusion of the provision, but they were defeated. 
The present Labour Government has also various 
schemes of unemployment Insurance legislation in 
hand. Space does not permit us to give a detailed 
description of the administration of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Scheme. The central authority 
is vested in the Employment and Insurance 
Department of the Ministry of Labour. The scheme 
is administered locally by Employment Exchanges 
and’Branch Employment Offices and, on certain 
conditions by Trade Unions. 

Other countries on the Continent, specially 
Germany, have made smilar provisions for the 
insurance of the unemployed. Improvments are also 
being gradually made in this matter everywhere. The 
United States of America is the only country in 
the West which has not as yet developed any 
scheme for the Insurance of the Unemployed. 

Though the problem of unemployment is very 
acute in India still the poor workers of our country 
have not as yet been favoured with any scheme 
for the insurance of the unemployed millions.. The 
trade unions of India are in an infant stage. More- 
over, they have at present got to fight against a 
thousand and one odds for their existence. So it 
Is not yet feasible for them to provide for the insur- 
ance of the unemployed. It is high time that the 


‘India Government should take up this serious 
problem. 


——s 


Sir Jagadis Bose’s Researches into Plant 
Physiology 


The Scholevy publishes the following 
account of how Sir Jagadis Bose was led on 


to his researches in biology from the study 
of physics : j 


It would be of interest to give a short history of 
the course of my investigations from the physics 
of inorganic matter to the physiology df living 
beings. About 36 years ago, 1 was_ investigating 
the optical properties of the invisible electric 
radiation in regard to the refracting power of 
various substances opaque to ordinary light, to the 
polarisation of electric ray produced by different 
crystals and to the photographic action of invisible 
light. It was impossible to carry, out these 
investigations without greatly shortening the wave 
length. I was able to reduce the Jength of the wave 
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to about 4 mm. or 1-6 of an inch, that is tọ say, 
bringing it within eleven octaves of visible light. 


that while it was very sensitive at the beginning 
1t became irresponsive after a time: 


. 


Working with my inorganic receiver J found . 


the record oie 
the responses showed a curve exactly similar Stele 


that of fatigue in muscle. The inorganic receiver, s 


like the muscle, recovered after a period of  rest.. 
Chemical stimulants also increased the sensitivity. 
of the inorganic receiver while the power of 
response was killed by poison. | was amazed to 
find boundary lines vanishing and points of 
contact arising between the realms of Living and. 


Non-Living. 

After the announcement of the universal 
Sensitiveness of matter before the International 
Congress of Science at Paris in 1900 1 came to 
England. It happened that I was taken danger- 
ously ill and confined to bed in Wimbledon. ‘The 
only taing that I could see through the window of 
my enforced prison chamber was a horse-chestnut: 
tree. Looking at it day after day it came to me 


like a flash that the life-mechanism of the tre¢ . 


must essentially be the same as that of the. animat 

n recovering from illness I set about immediately 
to Invent special instruments by which the dumb 
and inarticulate tree was enabled to write down 
the secrets of its own life, 

We hear little and see still less of the myriad! 
voices and movements of life. But man is a 
creative being, and when his organs of perception 
fall him, he creates others which have no such 
imitations. When visible light ends, he still 
follows the invisible ; when the note of the audible 
reaches the unheard, even there he gathers the 
tremulous message. The invention of the 
microscope which magnifies 2,000 times has 
produced a revolution in biological science. My4 
supersensitive instruments which 
than ten million times have revealed a new world, 
the wonders of which we had no previous 
conception. : 

Nothing could more effectively paralyse advance 
of knowledge of reactions of life as the wrong 
hypothesis that the physiological mechanism is 
entirely different in plant and animal kingdoms. 
The perpetuation of this error has been 
narrow specialization that kept 3 
study of plant and animal physiology separate in. 
Western and Indian universities resulting in losing 
sight of the true significance of kindred phenomena ;. 
secondly, to the want of. sufficiently sensitive 
methods of record of vital reactions, a defect 
which has been overcome by the invention and 
construction of super-sensitive instruments in the- 
Institute. But the gravest error has resulted in. 
concentrating attention to ‘form’ and neglecting the- 
far more important ‘function’ of the organ. 


a 


Persia’s Contribution to the Culture of the 
World 


Dr. Julius Germanus has been contributing 
a series of articles on modern movements in 
Islam, in The Vesva-Bharate Quarterly, the 
third instalment of which deals with Persia. 
In course of this article, Dr. Germanus 
points out the peculiar contribution of 
Persia to world culture: 
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Speculative and fanciful, but endowed with an 
uncommonly rich intellect, "the history of Persian 
culture is one of the most splendid spectacles in 
the evolution of civilization. Every external 
influence which has enriched their mental store 
jo the course of their history, became blended 
ith their character, which augmented, embellished 
mid variegated, has stili in its innermost recesses 
tained an irradicable fascination for the spiritual, 
he fantastic, the extravagant, and the artistic. 
[slam, with its matter of fact theology, grew 
hrough contact with the Persian intellect into a 
ivid tr anscendentalism which reared a metaphysics. 
Me “exuberant foliage of which threatened ‘to 
rush its very roots and foundations. Islamic 
octrine even In its most sober aspects gained an 
allegorie meaning in the eyes of Persians with 
whom everything was so highly spiritualized 
that contact with reality was often ‘lost. Islam 
suffered more heresies at the hands of Persians 
than of all other races professing the religion of 
the Prophet.. The dogmatism of Semitic Islam 
blossomed into metaphysical speculations in which 
ke embedded the memories of Persian mental 

story. We, therefore, find that the same old 
theme crops up again and again in a new garment 
and wnder.a new name and is always hailed with 
boundless enthusiasm. 

{In modern times a movement which has 
apidly gained ground not only in_ the East but 










also in Europe and America and which has 
become a religion supposedly professed by 
millions has its roots in Persia. A new religion, 


has arisen. & 
creed for the. 


religion of humanity, a universal 
whole of mankind which in its 
present form is not only a factor of social and 
perhaps of political importance in Persia, but to 
indge by its literature written in Eaglish, seems 
bb have been enthusiastically accepted. by many 
Americans. The religion of Bahaism is a 
characteristic example of the ‘Persian spirit. lt is 
a remarkable phenomenon that in countries which 
show such a deep contrast in cultural matters 
as America and Persia, this religion has made 
such an amazing progress. This alone would 
justify our interest in its study. 


i 


Infant Mortality in India 


Dr. Baliga writes in The Ladies’ Magaxine 
about infant mortality, undoubtedly one of 
the great evils of India: 


Infantile mortality is the most sensitive index 
we possess of social welfare. and if babies are 
well-born and well-cared. for, their mortality will 
be negligible. It is well- known that infantile 
mortality is much higher in large towns than in 
ruräl areas. The large number of still-births and 
Heaths among mothers during and after confinement 
are chiefly due to the ignorance of country mid- 
wives or dhais and are certainly controllable and 
should be controlled. Higher infantile mortality 
in towns than in: the country is not because of 
the better environments of country life and air, 
but because most of the important conditions which 
cause high infantile mortality are concentrated in 
‘cities. Infant mortality rates are determined by 
the hygiene, sanitation and character of the 
population. In all factory towns, very high infantile 


mortality is seen, due largely to the employment of 
mothers in factories and hence neglect o: babies 
who require constant care from the mothers. 
During ‚the siege of Paris in 1871, while the 
gene al ‘mortality in Paris doubled. infant mortality 
fell 40 p.c, on account of loss of opportunity to 
mothers of outside work, when women were 
compelled to stay at home and nurse their babies. 
Of course, poverty plays an important part in 
infantile mortality. Strictly speaking, — infant 
mortality is a class disease imasmuch as money can 
purchase health and even life itself. In well-to-do 
families in England infant mortality is said to 
be a negligible factor and among labouring classes 
it rises as much as 32 p.c. Halle states that of 
170 infantile deaths from bowel complaints investi- 
gated by him in 1903 and 1904, there were 161 
among the poor, 9 among the well- to-do and none 
among the rich. Infant mortality is especially 
high during the first few weeks of life and mostly 
due to permaturity, general debility or injury at 
irth 

The chief factor of infant mortality is infancy 
itself, the period in which the flame ickers 
feeblest. More infants die primarily from accidental 

‘and therefore preventable causes. 

The chief specifi: causes that increase Infant 
mortality are early marriages with early concep- 
tions, artificial feeding, hot weather, dirty stale 
milk, bad feeding, unsuitable food. illegitimacy, 
lack of prenat.! care, gainful occupations of mothers, 
poor housing. Jack of cleanliness, alcoholism, 
syphilis and other diseases. imperfect hygiene and 
sanitation. The causes then are multiple and 
exceedingly complex and include social and 
economic factors. One other important cause is 
tetanus among infants due to country midwives 
not regarding ‘aseptic methods. 

It is said that 85 DG a all infant deaths are in 
bottle-fed babies and 90 p. c. of infant deaths from 
bowel complaints are Dottle-fed. Breast-feeding 
requires but little experience and may be very success- 
fully doneeven by those with a low grade Intelligence 
and among the poor; but artificial feeding is not 
successful unless carried on with much intelligence 
and experience. Parental 
period of rest and food before confinement will 
increase the weight, vigour and maturity of the baby. 


The Elements of a Constructive Ecenomic 
Programme 


In course of his address at the annual 
college day celebrations of the Sydenham 
Col lege of Bombay. Sir M. Visveswarayva, 
pu blished in The Indian India, outlined a 
programme of constructive economic develop- 
ment of a self-governing India. He said: 


Many of the economic policics and measures 
now followed in India are those deemed appro- 
priate for a dependency. but, in order to, build up 
a sound economic structure. we must. if neces- 
sary, follow the lines of action already established 
in the self-governing British Dominions and 
in Great Britain itself. I will sum up the policies 
and measures suited to our -conditions in this 
respect under 10 heads as follows: 
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(1) Extention of mass education to the limit 
along with adequate technical, commercial and 
professional education. (2) Rapid development 
of industries and transport facilities. (3) Increase 
of production to the limit, particulary in Agri- 
culture. (4) Fiscal. protection. on the Dominion 
Model. (5) Expansion of trade along Dominion 
lines. (6) Collection and maintenance of statistics 
as in Canada. (7) A comprehensive survey of 
country’s resources. (8) Stabilisation of Currency. 


(9 A Sound Banking System. (10} Economic 
Ore lipano and equipment on international 
ines. 


These heads are self-explanatory and I will 
not take up your time by going into details. I 
venture to think, however, that the policies and 
measures implied under those heads will meet 
with the approval of nine out of every ten econo- 
mists in this country and every important expert 
outside it. l : 

Reforms in several directions are attempted 
even at present but it is all work done piecemeal, 
work which an Imperial Government considers 
appropriate for a dependency. Real progress 
cannot be made if solutions are attempted in 
compartments. For example, the results of the 
Banking Enquiry now going on will not be quite 
‘satisfactory so long as currency. and exchange are 
, kept out of its purview. It is In consequence of 
such sectional treatment that our official com- 
missions and committees have failed to achieve 
tangible results and that India has failed to keep 

ace with the progress in the Dominions of the 

ritish Commonwealth. - 

To prosecute successfully a constructive pro- 
gramme on the scale [ have indicated, important 
changes will be necessary in the economic frame- 
work of this country. A new outlook is needed 
and a new adjustment is called for of the basic 
conditions upon which our economic life has 
hitherto rested. And here we came up against 
politics, but any reference to political questions 
at a convival gathéring like this is out of place. 
I will only say this: Economic issues cannot be 
dissociated from -political issues. They were 
not so dissociated in deliberations of the recent 
Imperial Conference held in London. A satis- 
factory solution of ali these questions is dependent 
upon the system of Government which may 
be established in India as a result of the Round 
Table Conference which is now sitting in London. 

For increasing production, the country wants 
men to plan, to finance and to execute, and to 
do this cheaply and ‘efficiently, commercial and 


technical education, are indispensible. With 
every extension of professional education the 
cause of industrial development is advanced. 


Industries are the life blood of the community 
and, if the coming constitutional reforms lead to 
real economic autonomy, the very first thing 
that this old country should do is to make a 
vigorous use of its opportunities to build up its 
industry and, through it, a strong economic 
structure calculated to raise the income of the 
people. 

nce the political situation is straightened, 
there will be no occasion to feel despondent 
about the future. It is true the country is saturated 
with population and production. has not kept 
pace with its growth. But our student population 
may prove our greatest asset if we take timely 
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meansures to give. our students the right kind of 
education and organise measures to put them to 
the right kind of work. We have nearly 100,000 
of them in our Universities a number not exceeded 
by any except the United States of America.. 
Numbers must tellin the end and that is our 
great hope, 


= bg 
Women’s Representation in Travancore 


The political status cf women has taken a 


great step forward under the rule of the 
Maharani Regent of ‘Travancore. On this 
subject Stri Dharma writes : al 

Consequent on the representations made in: 


several sessions of the Sri Moolam Popular 
Assembly urging the need for the removal of the. 
disqualification of women ‘to vote for or to be 
returned or to be nominated as members of the 
Assembly, the Government of Her Highness, the 
Maharani Regent of Travancore has ordered as 
follows : “Women have now the same mghts aa 
men in the matter of election or nomination to the: 
Legislative Council but they are not under the Sri 
Moolam Popular As:embly rules, eligible to vote 
for or to be elected or nominated. as members of. 
the Assembly. Her Highness’ Government have 
had under consideration the question of removing 
this anomaly and they hereby resolve that women 
should have the same rights and privileges as men 
under the Popular Assembly rules also in respect 
of both the franchise and membership.” It will be 
remembered that six years ago, Her Highness the 
Maharani Regent, as soon as she took up the reins 
of administration, nominated to the Legislative 
Council a iady at a time when no other anro] 
Now 
Her Highness has removedthe restriction on women 
in relation to the Popular Assembly. This is so- 
different from the Madras Presidency which has 
chosen only one woman to represent millions of 
her sisters in this Presidency. We are anyhow 
glad that ten depressed class representatives have 
been. given seats in the Local Council. 


— 


Women Civic Police 


Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Reddi puts forward 
a plea for employing women civic police in 
the same paper and points out the kinds of 
work on which they might be employed. 


I am not, however, pleading for the employment 
of women in the constable grade of the Indian 
Police. We want women of higher educational 
qualification who should possess sume training in. 
welfare work, for example, experienced nurses who- 
are performing the duties of Health Visitors. 
Women doctors are also necessary in the police: 
force as the ages of young girls have often to be. 
determined and their persons have to be examined 
for any infection or for cases of rape and other 
inquiries. 

Any law that has to be administered will have 
tu be applied in such a manner so as not to 
adversely affect the poor and the weak. The rich 
do not need our protection, and they are seldom - 
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affected by any wrong and unjust application of 
our laws. Even though the poor and the down- 
trodden need our help, very often we know, and 
we do realize every minute, it is only the poor 
and the helpless that are oppressed and molested 
In the administration of those very laws which are 
meant to protect them. 


Only the other day, we had a case in Madras ` 


for the 
was taken to the police 


of a poor Adi Dravida young woman, who, 
theft of an umbrella, 


station at about 8 p. w. in the night, was beaten 


and was molested. Her guilt was not even proved 
and she was really innocent. Cases of this nature 
should. be dealt with by women welfare workers. 
And it is these women who should either be 
armed with police powers in certain cases or a 
number of them enlisted in the police force. That 
is my plea. 

It was simply horrifying to read about the 
‘treatment of women Satyagrahis in Bombay by the 
‘police staff. The majority of women who take 
part in the Civil Disobedience Movement are not 
they are patriotic women of the finest 
and the best type, who have come out of their 
“happy aod comfortable homes at the call of the 
greatest man vow living. Still the police had 
‘behaved most brutally towards the best and 
‘noblest. women of this land. 

The British police has been acdlaimed through- 
out the world for its efficiency, discipline and the 
preservation of law and order. Still women 
associations in Great Britain have urged upon the 
‘State the necessity for the employment of women 
police. Women are sitting as jurors in other 
countries and as honorary magistrates In our own 
country. Both men and women commit crimes. 
If we want the law to be justly and eqnitably 
administered without prejudice to either partes of 
men and women should 
co-operate in the M e es of laws. 

As I have already indicated, the police in the 
examination of women criminals and in deter- 
mining the age of girls, will certainly need the 
help of women doctors. Even women criminals 
may not like to be examined by men doctors. 
Why should we force them to submit themselves 
to a process which may be revolting to them. 
‘Even in Austria a leading association of women 
recently went on deputation to the Police Commis- 
sioner of Vienna to urge the necessity of having 
more women on the Police Farce, and the Comis- 
sioner of Police. after listening to them very care- 
fully, gave them a most sympathetic reply. 

For social purity and rescue work women- 
workers are absolutely necessary.‘ The Act for the 
‘Suppression of Brothels and Immoral Traffic and 
for the rescue of minor girls gives extensive powers 
to the police to enter and search brothels for the 
‘rescue of minor girls. 


English at the Matriculation 


The Progress of Education has the follow- 
ing judicious remarks to offer on the study 
of English in our schools : 


India is striving at present to throw off the 
political domination of an alien Government. 
‘We wish educationists similarly strive to be rid 
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of the intellectual domination of the foreigner. 
It is. for instance, unfortunate that the standard 
of English at the Matri ulation and other 
University examinations 'is fixed in India by 
Englishmen who instinctively look at the question 
from the English point of view, and forget that 
English isi: India a second ‘language whatever 
artificial importance one mav give it in schools and 
universities, planned and controlled by the British 
Government. Occasionally one meets with a sen- 
sible Britisher who has the correct perspective but 
his voice is ignored. Sir Alfred Hopkinson of the 
Manchester University who in 1914 was invited 
by the University of Bombay to investigate and 
report on its work, writes: In comparing the 
stand:irds of examination in India with those in 
England, it must always be remembered that nearly 
all Indian students have to learn English as a 
difficult foreign language and that it ‘involves a 
very considerable amount of study and intellectual 
training for the Indian students to gain sufficient 
knowledge of the language to write clearly, to read 

easily and to understand the thoughts ‘expressed 
even in the simplest literature. Such a knowledge 
is absolutely essential to enable a s‘udent to profit 
by the instruction given in the colleges, but in all 
criticisms of Indian Matriculation Examination the 
time and careful training required for its attain- 
ment must not be forgotten. 


Co-operative Banking and the Imperial Bank 


Mr. V. L. Mehta writes in The Bombay 
w operative Quarterly on the relations of 
the Imperial Bank of India with the Co-opera- 
tive Banks : 


Co-operators who are associated with the work- 
ing of central and provincial banks are aware that 
at least in two provinces the relations between 
the co-operative movement and the Imperial Bank 
of India have become . strained during the last 
two or three years and leave considerable room 
for improvement. It is curious that in the 
provinces concerned—Madras and Bombay—more 
than in other provinces co-operative banks enjoy 
a fair measure of freedom of action and are not 
anduly dependent on official frowns and favours. 
Co-operative banks in both these provinces have 
by their careful and cautious management earned 
the confidence of the investing “classes, and 
deposits flow in freely both from individuals and 
from, public bodies like municipalities and local 
boards. Till recently the Imperial Bank of India 
was usually the repository of the surplus or idle 
funds of these bodies and hence it doe~ not seem to 
view with favour—at least that i. the impression 
of co-operators in Madras—the transfer of these 
funds to co-operative b-nks. It therefore seeks 
various methods of che king the flow. One of 
these ways is to get Government—who are always 
more solicitous of the interests of their own 
binkers than of co-operative banks which are the ~ 
people’s bankers—to Impose restrictions on the 


rates of interest on the deposits of local | odies 
and on the amounts of snch dennsits that co- 
¿operative banks _can_ accept. Another method 


which has been adopted is to cripple the resources 
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of co-operative banks by withdrawing or curtailing 
the facility of cash credits hitherto made available 
to co-operative banks on the security of, the 
demand promissory notes of co-operative socteties. 


— 


The Econemic Distress of the Year 


‘The severe economie distress of this year 
has led ‘many writers to speculate on its 
remedies. With reference to the state of 
agriculture particularly, Mr. J. P. Mistri 
draws attention in Federation Gaxette to what 
America and: Egypt have done, and compares 
the conditions in India to what are to be 
found there : 


Thus it is clear, that there is a severe economic 
depression to-day in the rural India and as the 
new crop season has commenced, a very’ gloomy 
outlook faces the agriculturists. Prices of agricultural 
commodities are going down day after day, and 
it is not known whether they have seen the worst 
yət. As it is, the loss is_ great and no agriculturist 
can bear it. In Canada there are powerful 
organisations with huge financial resources which 
have been and are still trying to check in the 
interests of the farmers, the fall in the prices of 
wheat by controlling the movement and sale of 
wheat crops. They have the support of _ their 
respective Provincial Governments which are always 
influgnced in their actions and deliberations by 
the Farmers Party which is comprised of the 
representatives of the farmers whose interests they 
safeguard when they are threatened either by 
internal disorders in which case prompt and 
adequate relief is. given to them or by foreign 
competition in which case tariff walls are raised 
against foreign commodities. Not only that. The 
farmers receive on the security of their crops 
advances from ‘these financial organizations which 
corner the produce immediately or hold it back for 
several months until the prices are favourable, 

In the U. 5. A. the policy and the operations of 
the Farm Board inaugurated by President Hoover 
with the sole object of helping agriculturists in all 
possible ways, are well known to the students of 
economics. The Government of Egypt handled 
cotton, a commodity in which that country has a 
sound position. It is only a few days ago that an 
announcement was made of their intentions to take 
steps to restrict: cotton for the next three years to 
40 per cent. In addition, the Government have 
utilized a considerable portion of their reserves for 
buying cotton from the market on occasions of 
bumper harvests or when prices are ruling at 
uneconomical rates. og 

But in India the agricultural industry is wholly 
unorganised and there are no agencies which can 
combat the tendency in the fall of prices. Even in 
ordinary times the Indian cultivators have to sell 
their produce as quickly as they -can after the 
crops are ‘harvested so that they may meet the 
rent demands. The payment of revenue instalments 
is so timed that it almost synchronizes with the 
reaping and gathering of the harvest. The result 
is that the agriculturists often -obtain the lowest 
price for their produce. They are in a hurry to 
sell and the advantage is taken of their pressing 
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need by the grain-dealers. This is the existing 
state of affairs in India, This even in normal times 
is highly objectionable and when the prices are 
falling all round day by day and no relief is in 
view, the exploitation of the helpless cultivators 
by the grain-dealers and the money-lenders who 


are growing fat at their expense, is increasings”, 


manifold. - 


Paddy and the Agricultural Prosperity of 
the Country 


Mr. G. R. Hilson, Director of Agriculture: 
of the Government of Madras, makes a study 
of the position of paddy in the economic: 
welfare of the country in The Madras: 
Agricultural Journal. After reviewing the- 
position of paddy cultivation in Madras,. 
Mr. Hilson says : 


A 


Now if we have reached a position lke this, 4. 


where we are as it were balanced on a knife edge, 
with one year a net import of 100.000 tons and, the- 


next year, a small net export, we shall be wise to take-. 


stock of the position and see what the future has 
in store for us. 100,000 tons of rice spread over 
8,000,000 acres is equivalent to an average merease- 
of 50 Ibs. of paddy, a mere flea-bite., If all the 
swamp paddy crops or a large proportion of them. 
were got in early and the season was average, this 
increase would be easily surpassed, If to this possi- 
bility is added the efforts the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is making successfully to reduce the seed-rate, 
to encourage the spread .of the practice of growing” 
green-manure crops for use in conjunction with 
phosphatic manures and to increase the acreage 
under heavier yielding strains, it must be admitted 
that the time is in sight when the normal position 
will be that there is a considerable net export. 
Add to this that wheat is coming into favour as a 
substitute for rice among the educated classes 
thereby reducing the demand for rice and adding: 
to that a substantial increase in acreage and very 
soon a good season will land us into the same 
plight as the jute-growers in Bengal. For the line, 
we are following is the line that all the other | 
paddy-growing countries in the world are following. 
They are all strong to increase the average yield 
per acre and. the total acreage, especially those 
countries which do net at present produce enough 
paddy for their own needs. The outlook for the- 
future does not look very promising or those who. 
are hoping for a rise in prices. _ 

Now look where we are drifting and look at the 
position we are in as regards other matters. With. 


-propely regulated supply of water to be used_ to. 


eke out rainfall or as a stand-by, we have ideal 


conditions for producing sugar, fruit, vegetable oils,. | 


fibres, cotton, milk and milk products, eggs and 


Aa 
` 


vegetables. Look atthis listand the things we import , 


and you will arrive at the conclusion thatthe culti-- 
vator of this Presidency would be wisér to try and 
capture his home market and to produceraw materials 
which other countries are less favourably placed 
for providing than to drift into—aim is too definite: 
a word—becoming the importunate seller of rice to 
an unwilling buyer. If, further, it is remembered 
that some of the articles on this list form. the raw: 
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materials of industries which already exist and 
could expand or of industries which could -be estab- 
lished and which would provide more employment 
tor the people of the country than is the case with 
paddy then this conclusion is the more inevitable. 


om = 
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Legislation in India 
_ The editor of The Myore Economic 
Journal draws attention to some aspect of 


legislation in India a propes of a review of 
‘a recent book on the economic problem by 
R. G. Hawtrey : 


“To. be useful, legislation must _ be 
adapted to the minds of the people to whom it is 
to be applied. It is one of the functions of 
civilization to familiarize people with the possibi- 
‘lity of legislative modification of the institutions 
under which they live, so-that reforms or changes 

¿which would otherwise be un-enforceable may be 
brought within the scope of practical politics.” 
‘How true that is will be evident from the recent 
history of India, where legislation has not been 

‘keeping pace with either social needs or political 
aspirations. The Benthamite theory that all law 
has its source in Legislation, though long exploded, 
still pervades English theory and the enforcement 
of penal laws without regard to times, - circum- 
stances. advance in the viewpoints of communities, 
etc.. has done great injury ‘to the body politic in 
India. Legislature that does not quickly function 
and bridge the gulf that at any time exists between 
society and law is an anachronism and a misnomer. 


v 
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More than that it is a menace to the administra- 
tion of justice, epecially where the Judiciary are 
not wholly independent of the Executive. In India 
that is the position to-day and it requires careful 
attention if law is not to be brought into contempt. 
The freedom in legislation which Mr. Hawtrey 
pleads for in growing political communities is what 
is surely needed in India and that is exactly what 
it is not getting. The constitution itself has to be 
changed if the legislature is to be widened ; that is 
the point we have reached in .this country and 
it is perilously near a crisis and it will continue 
so, until those interested imits ultimate welfare 
open their eyes and realize the true situation. The 
British in India desire to keep their market. What 
should they do? Should they allow the needful 
changes in the constitution or agitate to continue 
their grip on India and bar its progress? Mr. 
Hawtrey suggests that the popular idea that you 
can acquire (or continue) your sovereignty over 
more and more territory in the belief that you can 
acquire property is an “illusion”. “Sovereignty” 
is not “property”, says Mr. Hawtrey ; for he adds, 
‘it comes with its important economic rights which 
are closely related to the rights of property.” He 
explains the position in these words :—‘If the 
sovereign power is to be used, not to promote the 
interests of the community in general, but to line 
the pockets of a limited number of people. who 
will have been very rich to start with. that in itself 
seems to be an abuse. If the State is to be 
involved in disputes arising out of the rival 
ambitions of different sets of exploiters. and such 
disputes are to lead on to war, surely nothing more 
than a public exposure is required for all those 
concerned in such events to be treated as criminals 
and enemies of the human race.” j 
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Fathers and Sons 


The relations of fathers and sons fall into 
two well-defined extremes: the sons either 
run for the blood of their parents or meekly 
follow in their footsteps. The junior 
Mr. Churchill’s respect for his die-hard father’s 
conservative tenets has prompted The Times 
to come out with a leader on “Hathers and 
Sons.” As The Literary Digest says : 


Wane Mr. Churchili’s youth has aroused much 
comment, even more has been devoted to the fact 
that he holds his fathers well-known conservative 
views. The Times, which discourses wittily of 
‘Fathers and sons,” and whether it is well for one 
to follow in the other’s footsteps, remarks, 
in irony, that “this is an exception that is almost 
an anomaly.” Conceding that the chidren of some 
well-known British conservatives have exprest other 
political faiths, The Times holds that many more 
young people agree with their elders. Their cases 
this journal tells us, are “like the pay-rolls that do 
not get held up by bandits, the marriages that do 
not land in he divorce courts, the aviation flights: 
that do not crash.” Reading on: 


There is more joy in the head-lines over the 
one son or daughter who secedes from father’s 
political and economic views than over the ninety- 
nine young people who ask Dad because he knows. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s son Gwilym and his daughter 
Megan are both in Parliament as Liberals. 

Ishbel MacDonald has not been heard to utter 
harsh remarks about her father. 

Young Randolph Churchill, as we have seen 
thinks the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill is a little 
bit of all right. 

Robert M. La Follette is not the Democratic 
Senator from Wisconsin and Philip La Follette will 
ae be the next Socialist Governor of that interesting 

e. ' 

Five thousand young Kellys of the Manhattan 
Keilys, 10,000 young Cohens of the Bronx Cohens, 
several thousand young Johnsons of the Nerth 
Dakota Johnsons, and several thousand young 
Fairfaxes of the Virginia Fairfaxes, will vote next 
montlf precisely as their fathers do or did. 

It is not a deplorable state of things that children 
should vote the Demopublican ticket just because 
their fathers voted that way? And ought not 
something to be done about it? The answer in 
both cases is in the negative. It is not deplorable, 
and there is little that‘can be done about it. At 
least, that 1s what science suggests. 

_ Science suggests that a man’s nature and so his 
views and actions are determined either by heredity 
or environment. Now, children bear a strong here- 
ditary resemblance to their parents.. They also. as 
a rule grow up in the same environment as their 
parents. They frequently follow the same 
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occupation as their parents. They have the same 
economic interests as their parents. Therefore, it is 
proper that they vote as their parents do. 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis on the American Academy - 


On the occasion of his accepting the 
Nobel Prize for literature, Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
delivered a trenchant attack on the American 
Academy. Whatever the defects of this 
solemn literary body, it is not Mr 
Lewis, who, according to The New Republic, 
has correctly diagnosed them: 


Sinclair Lewis has the engaging habit of saying 
what he thinks, whether before a men’s Bible class 
in Kansas City or before the Swedish Academy. 
Mr. Lewis is also a red-hot patriot and conservative 
at heart: this is the explanation of why, in his 
speech accepting the Nobel Prize, he so bitterly 
attacked the American Academy. He doesn’t 
really want to abolish that dusty institution, or 
hang its members by their long white beards, or 
set up a soviet composed of the writers who: 
contribute to The American Mercury : all he really 


include the novelists, poets and critics he admires— 
among others Mencken, Nathan, Hergesheimer, 
Bromfield, Sandburg, Masters, Fannie Hurst, James- 
Branch Cabell. and Vachel Lindsay. He wants the 
‘Academy to, be an institution to which the 
American artist “can turn for inspiration, whose- 
criticism he can accept or whose praise may be 
precious to him.” 
Mr. Lewis is a swell guy and all that ; his. 
emotions are aS generous as his hair is red, but as. 
a critic of the American Academy, he’s not so- 
hot; he isn’t even warm. An academy has several 
functions, but offering precious praise or criticism 
to younger writers is one of the least important.. 
Young writers are praised enough already, and if 
they are th» sort who accept criticism from any 
academy, they aren’t the sort worth criticizing. 
Fundamentally an. academy should be a group of 
older writers existing as an organization against 
which the younger writers can intelligently and 
fruitfully rebel. The American Academy is too 
meaningless to perform this function, 
reason for this is not the one that Mr. Lewis 
assigns. In the past, the Academy has not 
been unfriendly fo new talents: on the contrary, 
it has been entirely too receptive. It has 
elected many of its members before they 
had really proved their character as men and 
authors—before they had proved anything, in fact,. 
except their ability to produce two or three books 
which were enthusiastically praised by the news- 
papers. By being less eager to please the public, 
the Academy would have made fewer mistakes. 
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The mortality of talent. is high ia America; the 
mortality among academicians is very low indeed. 
Many of them would be , dead on their feet, if they 
ever stood on their feet: but the same can be said 
for many of the younger writers with whom 
Mr. Lewis would like to replace them. The remedy 

y for the present situation of the Academy is not to 
~be even more receptive than in the past: it lies in 
the opposite course of being more, dilatory, dignified 
and snobbish. 


— 
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As ‘the British Empire in Decadence ? 


“Pierre Daye, a noted Belgian political 
writer, asks the question in an article contri- 
buted to Le Mlambeau, one of the outstanding 
monthly magazines of Belgium, and tries to 
answer it as dispassionafely as he can. 
Incidentally, he draws attention to the 

wonderful plasticity of the political tempera- 
ment of the British people, which enables 
them to look upon the present disquieting 
economic and political symptoms without too 
much anxiety andis one of the most valuable 
factors of the survival of a nation. The 
following extracts from this very interesting 
article are quoted from the abridgement 
which appeared in The International Digest. 

At the death of Queen Victoria, Great Britain 

had reached the pinnacle of her power and of her 


prosperity. Decades passed. George V succeeded 
¿Edward VIL and the world war came. Can the 


theory be advanced ‘that there has been a decline 
since the death of Victoria ? Perhaps not. But. 


there is at least a radical change; ideas have been 
upset by facts. And it transpires that she who 
about 1900 was the pre-eminent nation is now no 
longer so. For time has brought economic crises, 
evidences of disintegration within the Empire, and 
an obvious decrease of power by association with 
the United States. It is a strange illusion of, the 
human spirit that it believes that it is possible, 
in the political or economic order, to arrive at a 
definite status, more or less perfect, and then to 
retain this status unalterably through the centuries. 
The great strength cf the English people is 
their opportunism. They have certain , basic 
principles, and they depend upon tradition to 
procure for them the illusion of continuity. But, 
for the rest, they apply themselves to problems 
of the day without any preconceived ideas and 
without a rigid system, vicissitudes of national 
life never upset them. -- 
_ Dean Inge of St. Paul, in a recent book widely 
“circulated in England, declares that the Golden 
Age of Britain has passed and that the future 
belongs to countries like the United States, Russia, 
Brazil, the Argentine, Canada, ‘and Australia, a 
great part of whose lands is still unoccupied, and 
whose natural weaith has not been greatly exploited. 
The population of these countries, he says, will 
consequently be able to_increase without danger, 
whereas the crisisin England is caused by the 
great population for the limited extent of territory. 
“The history of Holland and of Spain,” philosophi- 
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cally writes this author, “shows that the small 
countries have their day of glory, and that-they 
then take the true position to which their limited 
area assigns them.” 


And again in the same book: “The future will 

belong to the countries of vast extent. Englan 
is as limited in proportion to the gr at populations 
of Asia and of America as was Holland in the 
Europe of the 17th century. We have attained, 
and often exceeded, our maximuin figure of popu- 
lation. Any new increase could only be a source 
of uneasiness. On the other hand, the American 
regions are still open and Eastern Murope has not 
yet reached its capacity. We are no longer 
invulnerable on our island, and the control of the 
seas will undoubtedly be of much less importance 
in the future than in the past. In our competition 
with America, the great security which she enjoys 
would alone suffice to assure for her a decisive 
advantage. It appears that the combination of 
circumstances which made possible our réle of a 
World Power (and of which our countrymen took 
advantage with admirable energy and skill) will 
not continue much longer. Tnis prospect 1$ 
certainly a disagreeable one for a patriot. But 
we can consider with pleasure the Dominions 
which are developing into great and _ powerful 
nations, speaking our language and cherishing our 
traditions. It is doubtful if these nations will be 
very desirous of contributing to the strengtening 
of the position of the Mother Country in Europe, 
but from. the racial point of view, the future 
presents itself for Anglo-Saxons in a much more 
favourable light than for any other nation.” 
_, I have reproduced this disillusioned: and frank 
judgment of an educated Englishman, for these 
statements could not have been made with such 
freedom by a foreigner. \ 


Take an atlas. You will see this.: the extent 
of the British Empire alone represents more than 
one quarter of the inhabited area of the globe. 
Its 450,000,000 people of the must diverse races 
constitute more than a quarter of the total popula- 
tion of the world. Now look at the western 
extremity of Hurope, at that little red spot. Is it 
not marvellous, the initiatrve of the minute little 
Isle, so. poor in itself, which has been able to 
spread its children through the world,. which 
extends its possessions through all continents, and 
which can now envisage as recompense the time 
when the most powerful nations of the future will 
speak its language and will grow in the memory 
of its culture and of its traditions ? 

_ I have met Englishmen under the most diverse 

circumstances and I have never found them in the 
least concerned about the prospect. which presents 
itself. Undoubtedly there will be a change. But 
their confidence in themselves remains absolute. 
This complete assurance, this certainty of trium- 
phing over obstacles, this aspiration .towards the 
future while seeking support in tradition - here 
are some of the virtues which make a nation 
great. l 

The Empire will 


l soon no longer bean Empire 
will no longer even be a Federation. 


it will 


simply be a combine of industrial and commercial - 


agreements. It will constitute a sort of League 
of Nations, a particular League of Nations of the 
English language—the United States of America 
not included. : ; 

England herself, however, will always retain 
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an eminent position if she can_ succeed in main- 
taining the leading rôle of the Port of London—if 
that port can’ continue to be the great market. the 
bank, the credit reservoir, the storehouse of the 
innumerable products which are unceasingly 
brought to it from all corners of the earth. 


— 


Clemenceau, the Rebel and Despot 


The personality of Clemenceau exercises a 
strong fascination over French writers, one 
of whom, the famous “Pertinax” (André Géraud) 
of the Echo de Paris gives an estimate of his 
character in Current History. 

Men, says M. Géraud, can be classified 
in three categories: the docile herd which 
follows, the judicious few who accept something 
and reject the rest, and the intractable beings 
who assert their individuality even at the 
risk of becoming involved in all kinds of 
eontradictions, and resolutely set their face 
against an idea simply because it originated 
in the mind of some one they dislike. To this 
last class belonged Georges Clemenceau, the 
war-time Premier of France: 


Georges Clemenceau, it must be said, not only 
refused to be used as a horse by any of Ihis fellow- 
creatures but was determined to have them in- 
discriminately harnessed, as so many horses, to 
him. Bef-re everything else, he was aman of 
character and of strong temper. In fact, he pushed 
character and ,temper to extremities which are 
seldom seen. _ ae 

Perhaps his egotism can be traced to his ancestry. 
He sprang from a family of petty squires deeply 
rooted in the soil of Véndée, a very honorable 
stock, close to the peasant. and much loved by 
them while they exercised imperative leadership. 
Clemenceau was, by personal disposition, extra- 
ordinarily tyrannical. He never became entram- 
melled in any lasting bond of affection outside a 
. very shall circle of friends. He clashed with his 
father, Dr. Benjamin Clemenceau, when, asa 
young student, he went to Paris in the 60s and 
was thrown into prison for a, few days on account 
of political activities inimical to the imperial 
régime. His attachment to 
Miss Mary Palmer, did not survive many years 
of conjugal experience. He is not known to have 
allowed any woman, despite the, fact that women 
crowded his existence, ever to gain ascendency over 
him. He was obviously bored by his daughters, 
who made some pretence of being highly intellec- 
tual and politically minded. During the war he 
ordered them to the countryside in his most abrupt 
ner. a, . 
pe to Clemenceau’s political family, the men 
who fought by his side iñ Parliament and journa- 
lism, his contempt for them was unbounded. When 
“he formed his first Cabinet in 1906 he gave ridicu- 
#lons nicknames to his Ministers. General Picquart, 
in charge of the War Office, was dubbed “Polin, 
the name of a vaudeville performer who always 
wore a soldiers cap _on the stage; g 
Lacroix, the Colonial Minister, was “the Negro, 
while Caillaux and Barthou were “the kids.”... 


~ 


his American wife. 


old Millies. 
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In the Autumn of 1917 he recruited his Cabinet, 
the Cabinet of victory, hurriedly, paying hardly 
any attention to the intripsic value of the men. 
Thus, he was responsible for the appointment as 
Finance Minister of L. L. Klotz, who in July, 1929. 
was sent to jail for forgery and fraud. Clemen- 
ceau was never so happy as when he succeeded 
in placing one of the great leaders of the period in 
a ridiculous light. Hardly anybody escaped his 
biting wit. Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, 
Poincaré, Foch—none was fortunate enough to be 
spared. With Lloyd George he nearly came to 
blows. When Foch was made Generalissimo of the 
allied armies at the most tragic hour of the war, 
Clemenceau shouted at him sardonically : “At last 
you have got your. paper and I am sure you feel 
very happy.” At the end of the war he was no 
longer «n speaking terms with Poincaré, then 
President, and did not even trouble to answer his 
admonitory letters. Needless to say, he felt only 
the deepest contempt for Briand. “Yd rather have 
that sort of creature in satin shoes that in men’s 
boots!” he once declared. A few days before 
his death, Clemenceau said to Barrère, the illustri- y 
ous former Ambassador of France in Rome :' 
“When they shoot him at Vincennes, you will act 
there as my representative!” Truly, it was not 
surprising that Georges ‚Clemenceau passed. every- ° 
where under the name of “The Tiger.’ He cared 
for very few people, and knaves and slaves 
surrounded him. His moral solitude must have been 
terrible... o. Fa 

Clemenceau had in him the stuff ofa medieval 
tyrant—notwithstanding all his professed devotion 
to parliamentary freedom and government by the 
people. More accurately, he was unwittingly 
fascinated by the Nietzschean ideal. He was 
a law unto himself alone. In other words,- 
he placed himself above all ordinary laws and W 
regulations. The words Corneille puts into the ` 
mouth of Cinna could have been used by him at 
any moment: 

And since the heavenly power ladmits we 
_. are uncommon souls, 
Outside the common order of things, he 
sets forth our destiny. : 
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Militant Pacifism 
The World Tomorrow publishes an extract 


from the address delivered before the New 
History Society, New York on December 14, 
1930, in which Prof. Albert Einstein, the 


distinguished scientist, pleaded for giving 
a more energetic turn to the propaganda 
for peace. There is a close resemblance 
between the measures he suggests and the. 
programme of civil disobedience in India. i 


When pacifists come together they usually 
have the feeling that they are the sheep and 
the. wolves are outside. The trouble is that 
pacifists generally convert only their own groups 
~ that is to say, those who are already convinced. 
They make no effort to go afield and convert 
others. Serious-minded  pacifists should try 
actually to do something inserted of contenting 
themselves with idle dreams or merely talking 
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pacifism. Our next step is to act--to 
do something. We must realize that when war 

comes, everyone considers it his duty to commit 

a erime—the crime of killing. People must be 

made to understand the immorality of war. They 

must do everything in their power to disentangle 
themselves from this antiquated, barbarous 
‘Institution and to free themselves from the 
shackles of slavery. | 

For this I have two suggestions. One of them 

has already been tried and found practical. It is 

the refusal to engage io war service of any 

kind under any circumstances, Even at the risk 

of great personal sacrifice and hardship all who 


about their 


wish to do something concrete toward world 
pacification must refuse war service. Pacifists 
who mean what they say should adopt this 


position in time of peace even in countries where 
there is compulsory military service. In other 
countries. where there is no such service, pacifists 
should declare openly that they will never bear 
arms or take part in any military service what- 
soaver. I advise the recruiting of people for 
“he idea all over the world. And for the timid 
“one who say, “What is the use of our trying, we 
are so few in number.” my answer is: “If you 
can get only two per cent, of the population of 
world to assert in time of peace that they will 
net fight, you will have the solution for inter- 
national troubles.” Heven so small a proportion 
as two per cent will accomplish the desired result. 
for they could not be put in jail. There are not 
enough jails in the world to accomodate them. 

The second suggestion I offer appears less 
illegal. International legislation should be attuned 
to. the idea that those who declare themselves 
against war should, in time of peace. be allowed 
to take up some kind of difficult or even dangerous 

vork either for their “country or for the inter- 
national benefit of mankind, In this way they 
can prove that their opposition to war 1s not 
prompted by selfish or cowardly motives. 

| feel confident that whoever adopts this programme 
will eventually succeed in establishing international 


legislation either by legal or other methods. 
advise all war resisters to organize and to inter- 
nationalize: I also advise them to collect money 
so that they may reinforce war resisters in other 
countries who have no means with which to carry 
on their work. Let all those who wish to promote 
pa‘ifism, who have the courage to suffer, devote 
their energy to the initation of these activities 
and stand firm so that the whole world may see and 
respect them for what they are doing. . 


ee 


Colonel Lawrence Again 


The following, interesting note about the 
reeentest activities of the famous Colonel 
T HL Lawrence appears in the Unity : 


The unexpected appearance of the name of 
Col. T. H. Lawrence in the trial of the eight 
treasonable engineers in Moscow shows clearly 
the real character of this amazing Englishman. 
Ever since his Arabian exploits in the Great War 
Lawrence has been the object of fascinating 
mystery -and fulsome adulation. But time has 
passed, and the mystery has begun to wear thin 
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and the adulation to turn sour. This Moscow 
revelation would seem to tear away the last rag 
of romance from one of the shoddiest heroes that 
the Great War produced. For Lawrence is not 
a hero at all. He postures and poses like a hero— 
he puts on disguises, hides. away, appears again, 
like some Arabian Nights demigod—he lives in a 


legend, carefully created and cultivated by himself, 


which is one of the sagas of modern times. But 
at bottom he is nothing more nor less than a pro- 
fessional troubie-maker, infinitely useful to the: 
British Crown. The mystery and the romance: 
are only part of the game! Lawrence began his: 
work in Arabia, where in the interest of England 
in the Great War he aroused the Arabs against 
their. Turkish overlords. and incidentally made 
promises on behalf of the Empire, which are the 
basis of most of the woe which has befallen 
Palestine during the last decade: After the War. 
Lawrence made one of his dramatic disappearances. 

ut report soon found him in India, living under 
an assumed name, and of course, leading in the 
work of sowing dissension among the Indians and 
fomenting outbreaks among the Afghans, to the 
greater power of the Empire in these stolen lands. 
Now he bobs up in Russia, still engaged in the 
disreputable business of making trouble. There is, 
of course, widespread suspicion of the validity of 
the testimony in the great treason trial in Moscow, 
and feverish denials have been made by all the 
governments and many of the persons incriminated. 
To us, tne stories seemin the bghest degree 
fantastic. But Col. Lawrence’s name gives instant 
credibility to the .whole affair. 


——— 


Clothes and Men 


The publication of a new book on the- 
psychology of clothes leads the editor of The 
Japan Weekly Chronicle to'muse onthe relations 
of men to clothes or rather of clothes to men. 
There was atime, the editor says, when 
people were not only supposed to be clothed, 
but were not supposed to have bodies under 
the clothes. Throughout the nineteenth 
century ladies could not confess to the posses- 
sion of legs. But, continues the editor : 


Changes in fashion and a tendency to 
question all conventions, with a strong predisposi-. 
tion to a denial of then validity have,led to a 
general consideration of the whole theory and practice 
of dressing, and to a quite frank discussion of the 
need for clothes and their function in society. 
Mr. Veblen, in his curious jargon, dealt with dress 
so far as it illustrated the “theory of conspicuous 
waste” which he associated with tne dignity of the 
leisured class, and Dr. Fluegel on this aspect of the 
matter says, “One woman can humiliate another 
to the point of lasting embitterment by being more 
effectively or fashionably dressed upon some impor- 
tant occasion.” Besides his contribution to the 
Sexuil Reform Congress, Dr. Fluegel has made a 
full-length study of the subject which contains 
some very interesting observations. It is curious 
that, though clothes are, in the modern world, 
almost synonymous with decency, and are closely 
associated with the taboo on verbal reference to 
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sexual maters, they are invariably used to 
eccentuate the fact of sex, and only a few years ago 
ifa woman appeared in a costume which might lead 
to her being mistakea, at first glance, for a man. 
the was liable to be mobbed by the upholders of 
the theory that there was something objectionable 
in any reference to sex. Such are the strange in- 
consistencies of the human animal—inconsistencies 
which make the psychology of dress an interesting 
and possibly valuable study.--Dr. Fluegel describes 
the unsuccess'ul war that the Church has carried 
on against elaboration in dress. In the early days, 
.of c-urse, there was the aspect of Chritianity as a 
religion in which the poor clung together and had 
all things in common, resulting, as they grew 
more powerful. in arousing the hostility of the 
wealthy and splendid. andia the Christian regarding 
all their enemes’ manifestations as sinful But 
when churchmen themselves became luxurious, and 
at certain periods had notoriously an_ eye A 
pretty woman, the religious taboo on dress fadec 
away. But it was not only pretty wdbmen who 
decorated themselves. There must have been 
some fierce connubial arguments as to whether the 


single spendid plume that the family purse could: 


_afford should be worn by the husband or the wife, 
but there was no realistic novelists in those days 
‘to record for us the things taken for granted then, 
which we should have found so interesting to-day. 
But this sort of competition came to an end as the 
nineteenth century dawned. 
At about that time there occurred. one of the 
most remarkable events in the whole history of 
.dress, one under the influence of which we are 
still living, one moreover which has, on the whole, 
attracted far less attention than it deserves: men 
gave up their right to all the brighter, gayer, more 
elaborate and more varied forms of ornamentation, 
Jeaving these entirely to the use of women. 
Sartorially we are surely justified in calling this 
. event the Great Masculine Renunciation, =. 
But Dr. Fluegel seems to miss one point in this 
renunciation. We are often told how, in one of the 
. offi-ial panics in Japan, when “luxurious tendencies” 
got on the nerves of the bureaucracy, and strict 
sumptuary laws were made, the sesthetic sense 
devoted itself to the wresting of elegance from 
pla nness, and how a glimpse of a brilliant lining 
gave a hint of luxury more effectively than if the 
whole costume were ostentatiously coloured. Some 
thing of the same sort happened to the European 
male after. the Great Renunciat‘on, and many a 
soberly clad man considers the shape and colour 
of a necktie with the same care as Wellington 
, mapped out the campaign in the Peninsula. 


A 


When India Unites ! 


_ This is the heading under which The 
Christian Register of America publishes the 
. following note on the Indian situation : 


H. N. Brailsford is an eminent English 
journalist now travelling and >criting in India. 
His att cle in The New Republie for December 10 
is good to read along with the daily reports from 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London, 
which, we say again, is the most important news 
jin the world. Speaking of the official behaviour of 
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Britain, which has putin prison over there sixty 
thousand political offenders, every one of whom 
ought to be set free, Mr. Brailsford says: “I will 
not argue that our conduct is shameful; I will 
take the lower ground that it does not work. It- 
does not work because Indian scciety is based on } 
a caste organization which” has its own means of* 
maintaining solidarity.” 

In witness of this truth, please read in to-day’s 
“Sentiments” the story ofa Brahmin prince, an 
Indian knight, anda Hindu untouchable sitting 
at meat together in London. This is to our best 
knowledge the first time. in the history of India 
that such a symbol of racial_ solidarity, if not of 
unity, has occurred. It would not be so if British 
rule had been unbrutal. Blood now runs as 
through a single heart in India. The, reason is 
that every member of the Indian body is violated. 
Hach member speaks in London and says the 
same thing as all the others. Even the Moslem 
is becoming brother to the Hindu. Witness the 
word in London of a spokesman for the former. — 
Maulana Muhammad Ali, addressing himself t 
British authority, says : ip 

“The Hindu-Moslem problem_is no problem à 
ail. The fact is that the Hindu-Moslem difficulty, 
like the arms difficulty, is of your own creation. 
But not altogether. It is the old question of 
divided rule. Weare divided. and you rule. The 
moment we decide not to be divided, you will 
not be able to rule. l 

“The only quarrel between the Hindus and the 
Moslems to-day is a quarrel that the Moslem is 
afraid of Hindu domination. I want to get rid of 
that fear. The very fact that Hindus and Moslems 
are quarrelling to-day shows that they will not 
stand British, domination. for one single minute. 
British domination is doomed over India. Even/ 
if British domination is doomed-jand it must bë 
killed here—do not let us kill British friendship.!” 


China Studies Japan : 


In an editorial note, The Japan Magaxane ` 
informs us how China “is going to imitate | 
Japan: 


It has long been a matter of wonder to foreigners, 
especially to Japanese, why China does not take’ 
a leaf out of Japan’s book in regard to modernizing | 
the nation and seeking to ensure prosperity. It is, 
therefore, encouraging, says the Jiji Simp +», to notice 
that the Chinese are at last beginning to take a 
practical interest in things Japanese. and now 
translations from Japanese literature find increasing 
sales in China. A new magazine has recently 
appeared for the purpose of making Japan better 
known in China, !eing published’ by the Chinese 
Culture Association. This association has been ind 
exi-tence since 1916, but in the early days of its 
history membership was confined largely to those 
who had already studied Japan. As a matter of 
fact, many .Chinese leaders have been studying 
Japan for fifty years -or more. But their study 
has been too academic or superficial to have any 
practical effect on the general progress of China. 
A book on, Japan was written by Mr. Ho, first 
Chinese Minister to Japan, many years ago, but it 
dealt mainly with poetic and emotional aspect of 
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Japanese civilization and literature. He dealt 
later with the material progress of Japan, and 
suggested that the future of his country depended 
on her modeling herself after the example o 
The Jiji suggests that the Japanese 
Government might do more than is being now 
done to encourage a better knowledge of tamgs 
China. We agree 
with the Jiji that a better knowledge, of Japan 
might heip the Chinese in bringing, about 
the reforms necessary to the fature stability of 
China. But it must not be forgotten that the 


destiny of nations is mainly dependent on their 


ethical ideals. History teaches that unless 
conceptions of character and conduct are sound, 
there can be no sound development. The material 
ultimately depends on the moral and spiritual 
‘outlook of a people. As nations. think, so they 
are, and so they will be. A sound education 18 
vital to national success. 


p_i 


An Hour with Remarque 


M. Frédéric Lefèvre of the Nouvelles 
LTittéraires is the first journalist who has ever 
given an account of a conversation with 
Erich Maria Remarque, the famous author of 
All Quieton the Western Front. “And what,” 
M. Lefèvre asked, “is the central problem 
that underlies All Quiet on the Western 
Front?” Remarque replied: 


_ ‘Ty never had any intention of writing a war 
book. The very eve of the day I started to 
write I was not dreaming .of any such thing. 
And then the next morning it was raining. 
eould not go out. I remained indoors, reflecting, 
asking why, in spite of the fact that my_health 
was good, my material life well assured, and 
everything going satisfactorily, I was nevertheless 
unhappy. I had. the impression of being shut off, 
separated. amputated from some mystery I- cannot 
‘define. Why was I alone, alone? I don’t know 
how long I kept asking myself why I was in 
this condition. 

I slowly sought back in my mind, and my 
memory led me to the time of the War and I 
realized that during the War I was_ not alone, 
I had comrades. Yet of all. the, comrades I loved 
‘during the War none had the same spirit, the 
same culture as I, yet they were my comrades 
and I loved them. I had the feeling of being 
profoundly attached to these men and this feeling 
-did not rest in any way on intellectual values 
shared in common. And then, as I reflected on 
the comradeship created by the War, on that 
communion of spirit thatis not based on intellec- 
tuality, I came to the conviction that if I should 
meet the two or three comrades of that period 
who have survived I should. still feel as close to 
them as during the carnage, 


could attach me to them if I. were to meet them 


for the first time to-day. l 
‘When all that became clearly fixed in my 


mind I wanted to probe still deeper by writing. - 


Therefore, it was not inspiration that came to me, 
for I do not believe in literary inspiration. If I 
svas able to think back with a certain tenderness 


afte ward ! 


whereas nothing 
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on what my life had been during the War, explain 
it by the fact that I was only seventeen and a 
half when I was mobilized. What a moving age! 
What does one think about at seventeen? One is 
beginning to read and beginning to discover 
music. For my part, I was dreaming that I should 
become a composer, and behold, I found myself 
thrown into barracks and then, a few weeks later 
I was sent to the front. All my life had changed 
the moment when I began to organize it freely 
in accordance with my dreams. And then, 
suddenly, no more books. no more music, no 
more spiritual evasions. The roar of cannon and 
the groans of men in anguish. I became filled 
with the idea that the course of my life had been 
profoundly changed and that my_ development 


was going to follow a direction different from 


what I had dreamed. a 
‘At that time I was brimming over with 


enthusiasm and animated, as all young Germans 


were, by a great feeling of patrictism. We were 
all convinced, all we kids of seventeen, that we 
were fighting for the salvation of the world and 
the salvation of civilization. I am now quite 
convinced that young Englishmen and youn 
Frenchmen thought the same thing. But afterward, 

The War was too terrible and too 
long for me not to learn to think otherwise. After 
it was over I saw all its hideousness, but there 
was one thing I could not accept. 

‘I saw my best friend lying in the mud, his 
abdomen torn open. ‘That is what was really 
insupportable and incomprehensible, and what is 
no less incomprehensible is that it required so 
many post-war years and so much reflection for 
me to realize the full atrocity of these occurrences. 
At the time of the fighting, I: was struggling 
between two sentiments that I considered equally 
intangible. War appealed to me asa necessity 
for saving culture; but, on the other hand, I 
thought that nothing was worth the death of so 
many million men. [t_was_ this latter conviction 
that carried the day and I still hold to it. 

‘If, from time to time, certain people in 
Germany accuse me of treason, it is because it is 
difficult to admit that one can love one’s country 
and at the same time believe that war is not an 
excellent means of assuring human progress, 

My dear Lefèvre, Hirth broke in, ‘to understand 
Remarque fully, remember that he was born in 
Osnabruck, Westphalia, and that Westphalia...’ 

Remarque interrupted him witha smile. 

“Yes, my dear Hirth, I know what you are 
going to say, Westphalia is populated by peaceful 
creatures, ponderous, well balanced, who reflect 
about everything they do and who have wisely 
arrived at the conviction that one can love all 
humanity and work with all one’s strength for 
reciprocal understanding among nations, yet love 
one’s own nation above all others.’ : 


Puritanism in America 
A French journalist gives an account of 
the domination of the puritan idea in America, 
which is reproduced in The Inving Age: 
The visitor will soon discover the influence of 


puritanical ideas in American life in _ the 
precautions the country has taken to avoid illicit 
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contacts between the two sexes. Indulgence in 
carnal sin is almost an obsession and the United 
States makes war on it to such an extent that the 
pract:-e of free love has become a kind of 
contraband as serious às contraband alcohol. 
‘ The cinemas and theatres have separate smoking 
rooms for the two sexes and between the acts of 
the Ziegfeld Follies, a spectacle that does not 
incite to. virtue. I was the cause ofa scandal 
because I sat down without knowing it in the 
ladies’ smoking room. I had to explain myself and 
was not allowed to depart in peace until it was 
understood that I was a foreigner. 

The attempts at separation are not made to 
protect the women from the assaults of the 
stronger sex, for the American rarely dares to 
make the acquaintance of a girl he does not know. 
Never accost a woman in the street, even in 
New York, for you will run the risk of falling 
into the hands of the defenders of Puritan morality, 
who will give you a beating, as indeed, happened 
fo one of my own friends. As for women, they 
are quite independent and have become thé social 
equals of the ‘tired business man, as they 
contemptuously call him, a condition that goes 
far toward diminishing the sentimental importance 
of the sexual act, especially in metropolitan society. 
One makes love after the eighth cocktail and the 
next day the woman who has succumbed no 
longer recognizes her lover, 
drug that allows Americans to escape from the 
code that education has imposed on them and 
delivers them up uncontrolled to the sexual 
obsessions that their repressed puritan Imaginations 
have developed. Although the police enforce 
public morality, theatrical productions spread 
libidinous ideas and arouse the morbid excitement 
of the crowd. The expression, ‘sex appeal,’ is so 
thoroughly American that the French equivalent 
does not begin to express the same anxieties and 
unsatisfied desires. 


Freud 


The following estimate of Sigmund Freud 
appears in the Adelphi, the London literary 
monthly : 


Freud is the Darwin of our day—the patient, 
studious lover of knowledge who in the course of 
his vocation found what seemed to him an 
important clue to the understanding of his own 
species, and who pursued that clue with tenacity 
of purpose until he discovered certain facts about 
. the nature of man which his fellows have, slowly 
and reluctantly for the most part, been compelled 
to acknowledge as incontrovertible. Both Darwin 
and Freud dug about the roots of human nature, 
Da-win in the field of biology, Freud in the more 
fibrous soil of psychology. Both met with violent 
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opposition, ‘chiefly from those whose interests lay 
in other than scientific directions. The names of 
both will be recorded with those of Descartes,. 
Galileo, Newton, and Einstein among the great 
benefactors of the human race. Both have been 
followed by disciples whose willingness to apply x 
theories, held tentatively by the great 
themselves has outurn all discretion. As ‘Christian’ 
has come to stand for something in the popular: 
mind very far from the simple and tremendous 
and Freudian” 
stand, for the man in the street to-day, for- 
something Darwin and Freud would have difficulty 
in recognizing. 

Freud is the man of his time who most 
essentially belongs to that time. In an age of 
disintegration, he is the great disintegrator ; the 
great analyst in the age of analytics. It is for this 
reason that he receives so small a measure of 
justice at the hands of his contemporaries ; for we 
dislike those who are capable of taking us to nieces... 
Apart from the comparatively small number of , 
people who regard Freud with veneration amount-; 
ing to worship, he is probably. the ‘best hated man: 
now living. The prophet of instinct, he is hated 
instinctively. Freud is believed to have desecrated: 
the last remaining sanctuary of man’s secret and! 
mysterious holiness. He has insulted with the 
name of incest what was believed to be the most 
beautiful of all expressions of feeling—the love of a. 
child for its parent. He has substituted for the- 


sacred word that was synonymous with Deity ae 
hideous, atavistic synonym, ‘libido.’ He 
invaded the shadowy, moonbeam country of 


dreams, which was the traditional land of heart’s. 
desire, and shown it to be a cave of lust and. 
rapacity. 

Small wonder Freud is instinctively hated. 5 
Love is the most spontaneous emotion of which we” 
are capable ; 
than hate, being the primary instinct upon which 
all life depends. Of this instantaneous emotion 
Freud has made a slow-motion picture designed to. 
show the victim the mechanics of something more: 
native to him than his own breath, more integral 
to his-nature than the motions of his blood. More 
‘than this, Freud has evolved a technique whereby 
this emotion can be artificially produced and 
brought into play, a technique, moreover, that is 
an essential part of what, by a gross misuse of 
terms, has been called the science of psycho- 
analysis. The artificial stimulation of affection in 
the patient for. the analyst is technically; I believe, 
called ‘transference’. ‘Transference is’ love, and 
there is a lot of artificially created transference 


now in the world, adhering to singularly unsuitable 


recipients of it, which both analyst and patient 
would fain be rid of: but they cannot. Small 
wonder Freud is not universally acclaimed. It is. 


an easy business nowadays to make our houses., 
habitations for those seven devils that are worse, 


than the first. 
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” Persian Womanhood 
/ By SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


To caltardl rstony of Persia forms an 
important chapter in the history of 
~ the civilizations of the world. So far as 
the prehistoric records can be traced, the 
earliest corporate body of the Iranians was 
founded - by Zoroaster, the first prophet 
of the Aryans. Rules regarding a harmonious 
development of society was laid down 
by him. and these were of an immensely 
high order. 

'. The elevated condition of the society, 
under the Achmmanian rule, which can 
roughly be calculated to have begun at 
about 550 B. c., was based on the principles 
of the great prophet. Then came the 
Macedonian knight with the ambition of an 
eastern empire and conquered the country 


en. route to - India. But the Hellenic 
culture was not able to bury the 
Iranian heritage under its own 
principles, and a revival was nothing but 


natural with the rise of the Sassanian house, 
who ruled until the advent of the Semitic 
power under the banner of Islam, which 
took place early in the 7th century a. D. 
Both in the Achamanian and the succeeding 


periods, the position of women in Persian society. 


Of the numerous injunctions which the > 
Semitic people brought in to the new social — 
code, three were particularly pernicious to the 
womanhood of Persia. tF? The idea of a social 
order, based on the equality of sexes, was 
as foreign to them as the tune of the harp 
is to aman who is deaf. Consequently, . 
though they trifled with women for | 
sensual pleasure, yet a severe suspicion . 
about their chastity was almost ingrained | 
in their nature. 

They inflicted the system of purdah and 
borkha only to safeguard their own sexual 
irregularities. Naturally enough, they could 
not look for any intellectual companionship 
in women and absolutely denied education to 
them. Even then, they were not satisfied with 
the position as regards the superiority 
of the men, and they thought it better 
to preserve the right of marrying four wives 
at a time. Of course, there is nothing 
objectionable if this was treated as a ‘paper 
right” but unfortunately it was claimed in | 
practice by almost everybody and the rule itself 
was supported by the sanction of innumerable 
concubines and was facilitated by the easy 
system of divorce, in favour of the men. 


was exactly what it can be- imagined to bestt “Anderoon” was the segregated portion in | 


by any modernist. They were held im 
respect and were absolutely equal in rank 
with the mer Such equality of sexes 
resulted from the free circulation of ideas, 
which had its source in education. 
of marriage was recognized and the 
structure of the social organization was 
in every way compatible with the ideas of 
this golden age. 

But with Semitic rule, the equilibrium was 
totally upset. The new social order, in trying 
to  re-adjust the equilibrium, imposed 
numerous injunctions of the new belief, 
which were to be obeyed’under the seal of 
the crown on the Persian people. These 
injunctions were so foreign to the pre-existing 
tenets that no adjustment was possible and 
the old order had to give way to the new. 
The result was that the womanhood of the 
country weeped in agony, under fetters of 
abominable restrictions, in blind dungeons, and 
for centuries to come. 


Sanctity 


a Persian household meant for these wretched: 
and mute toys who were to grow m ` 
years without any intellectual nourishment. _ 

Bereft of any education, both cultural 
and linguistic, and shut out from any 
broader outlook upon life, the atmosphere of | 
the “Anderoon” grew as suffocating and — 
insipid as one can possibly imagine. The 
situation was rendered much worse by the 
fact that each of these dungeons contained . 
all the co-wives and concubines of the same. 
master. Accordingly, there existed 
a tragic competition among these 
wretched souls, to gain the .favour of the 
master, and this again naturally led to 
vile intrigues and jealous enterprises, some- 
times resulting in terrible crimes. 

All their happiness and comfort varied pro- 
portionately with the favour they received from 
their masters and all their energies were spent 
in this direction. They bad always to guard — 
themselves against conditions which might — 
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bring them calamities. 
Rice writes : 

“In her words, she is a purdahknasheen 
or a sitter behind the curtain. If she proves 
intractable or fails to please her husband 
in her work and ways, if she loses her good 
looks or most serious offence of all, if she 
fails to- present him with a son, she is 
threatened with divorce.” 

But tbis is for the rich to whom women 
were objects of sensual pleasure. With the 
poor, she takes a platform midway between a 
human ‘being anda beast. The idea that wives 
can best be utilized as work-mates in the 
field, without any wages to be paid to them, 
was responsible for endless polygamy with 
this section of fhe community, and the easy 
system of divorce too rendered it a 
thin-sereened system of prostitution. 

The system of purdah and borkha 
more rigidly 
country than on the rural people. The 
borkha is used when the women-folk -go 
out in the streets or elsewhere, and this 


And as Mrs. Colliver 


is a black cloak covering’ the whole. body, ` 


leaving only two small apertures for visual 
functions. When out in this cloak, they 
are -absolutely unrecognizable and conse- 
quently have been very 
‘Les dames Fantomes’ or ‘Phantom Ladies.’ 
Only three. out of each thousand, among 
even the elites had any linguistic knowledge, the 
rest, with the vast majority of the rural and 
nomadie people, were as dumb as cattles. 
women-folk, as if seems, could not understand 
pure Persian but spoke a language, 
commonly known as Dharee. The daily 
routine of work was as monotonous as the 
counting of the stars, the only pause, was in 
anoutside fête, or a journey, during which even 
she must have her borkha on to save her from 


the scorching looks of any would-be 
passer-by. Sometimes, they visited 
the hammams or the publice baths, 


where they could lounge for hours together in 
gossip accompanied with tea and sherbet, 
but on the whole, they were only as free as any 
State prisoner. Wide trousers and flowing 
jackets were their usual dress. But an innovation 
was attempted by the Shah Nasir-ud-din, late 
in the 19th century, when he took fancy to 
the dress of the ballet-girls, in his European 
tour. The royal harem had to change ‘Into 
this new - ‘decollette,’ 
‘grew into a fashion. 


An outsider, however, 


x 


Persian Women and their Ways, p. 91. 


was 
inflicted on the elites of the- 


aptly designated AS : 


The. 


and consequeritly this 
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was unable to trace under the veils, the 
ultra-modern clothes that were being worn ! ` 

The situation gradually grew worse and 
more rotten, more corrupt and more abominable, 
and at a time, it seemed as if the conditions 
were beyond redemption. Buta consistent 
revolt of the Persian womanhood had always 
been working, in early times, in Sufesnv 
and of late in Bahaism, the spirit in both 
of which is a tangential departure from the 
inertia that was paralyzing the whole nation 
in their religious and social activities. Some 
years back, Mrs. Colliver Rice, while speaking 
of the Bahat house, added : “In. Bahat house- 
holds, the relation between husband and wives 
are very different, the new cult believing in 
the equality of sexes. The whole family live 
together and receive their friends together: 
and the atmosphere is very different from: 
that of a Mohammedan house.” 

Though Bahatsm actually Reine towards 
an advancement of the womanhood, all the 
groaning energies burst out in a _ voleanic 
eruption after the famous Coup @etatot 1921, 
when Riza Shah Palhavi snatched, away “the 
throne from the Kajar Shah for himself. On 
the horizon, the new era dawned, and the 

“Persian Patriotic Women Society” could 
finally be established. | 

This society, which is now working on a 
more or less secure footing, owes its growth 
to the attempts of the progressists against 
the vehement opposition of the howling 
orthodox. Before tracing the origin and 
development of this society, which is a boon 
to the Persian wotmannood, it is convenient 
to give an account of the aims and objects 
of its mission. These are six in all, as 
enumerated in a recent letter from the 
president and the secretary : 

(i) Freedom of women ; 
the veils from their faces. 

(Gii: Establishment of their 
social, civic and political spheres. 

(iii) Abolition of marriage of girls under 
sixteen years of age. 

(iv) Abolition of polygamy. 

(v) Establishment of specific rules for 
realizing the. dowry (in cash or kind) 
from the husband, in case of a divorce. 

(vi) Free association among women, and 
establishment of their rights to carry on 
controversies with their opponents. 

Each article of their mission, as 
here, is anti-Islamic and is a 


the removal of 


rights in 


we find 
sweeping: 


* Persian Women and their Ways, p. 112: 
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Tue MEMBERS AND WORKERS OF THE PERSIAN Parriotic Women’s Socrety 
Standing at the extreme left in the front row is Mastura Khanum, 
the President of the Society, while the fourth figure in the 
Same row is that of Khanum Nurul Huda 
Manena, the Secretary 


revolt against the privation that Islam 
inflicted on this section of the humanity. 

Accordingly, the orthodox mullahs and their 
followers were at daggers drawn with everybody 
who professed these doctrines and they have 
1itherto devoted all their energies to extirpate 
such apostacy with the help of the Qajar Shah. 
n modern times, the pioneer in the field was 
Hazi Mirza Abul {Kaseem Azad, who with 


has 


his worthy wife, Khanum Shahanaj Azad, tried, 
early in 1916, to abolish the purdah system 
and organized an “women society,” the first of 
its kind and from this “Coterie” published 
a small journal for women. But all this 
met with severe opposition from the people 
of different schools and the religious 
fanatics The result was that the baby 
journal hardly lived for two years and a half 
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and the crganizer himself, with his followers, 
was expelled from Teheran and interned at 
Tabriz. Even in the face of such repeated | 
internments, supplemented by painful tortures 
behind the prison bars, the undaunted zeal 
of this life-long worker persisted, and he 
is still contributing his quota to the welfare 
of the womanhood of Persia. 

Among the friends of Hazi Mirza Azad, 
who remained in Tekeran after him, Forrakddin 
took up the cause in right earnest with his 
wife Khanum Fokre Afaq. Jahajana, the 
small association of this group, too, could 
not withstand the attack of the fanatics, 
eventually this group also was deported to the 
small town of Kum. a 

Just about nine years ago, a renewal Ws 
this effort was madeby the late Lady Khanum 
Mahatab Khan Eskendari, who rallied a small 
group of modern women, and _ founded the 
present society of Jamiat-i-Neswan Watu 
Khavah. Fortunately enough, this: society — 
was the first one to survive the wrath of 
the mullahs, and the womanhood of Persia | 
owes a tribute of gratitude to this venerable _ 
lady. ra 3 

Nevertheless, she had none of a 
plain sailing. When passing through gardens 
and lanes, she was sometimes stoned — at, 
abused in vile and obscene languages, and was 
several times interned by the Governmet. in 
different places. But her sincere effor ae were 
repaid—the small association survived and 3 
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for its survival it owes no small measure o É 4 
- there.” 


himself is an exponent of the, emancipation — 


debt to Bahram Shah, the Prime Minister, who 


of women and has diffused his ‘ideas through - 
his valuable writings. u eae ire 
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next president, who ventured to face the 

odds for the cause, was Lady Masture 

Khanum Afshar, who still holds the office. 

This lady is an inhabitant of the province 
of Azarbaizan and had her education at, 
different places outside the country. Shes 
too, is an worthy successor of Lady Eskendari, 

and has devoted her life to the cause. 

Very recently, she has founded a school for 

girls and this is styled “Akabar 

Madrasa” or the “Great School.” Here, the - 

seeds of emancipation are sown among the 

students. TE. 

Under the patronage of Riza Shah Pahlavi, 
of Persia, this society is now 
wide propaganda, and the 
Committee hopes to bring about a revolution 
in the condition of the Persian women 
in very near future. Among the other 
patrons of the society mention may b 
made of Asraf Timurtasi, a member of the 
Ca bir net of the Shah, who himself has 
unveiled his young daughter. The ‘Great 
School’ has found a energetic patron in 
Mirza Zahed Khan Mahamudi, who is also 
a high Government official. 

The Committee has since received very 
and cordial response from differnt 


affiliated with any of the women’s societies 
of India. In the Asiatic Conference of; { 
Women, held in January, 1931, the Committee™ 
sent one delegate, with a memorandum 
containing various resolutions to be moved 
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article and for much of the 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


AS 


‘Nath Banerjea, m. A, D. sc, Minto 


Pead 


Future of Indian: Finance 


The fourteenth session of the Indian 
Economic Conference was held at Lahore 
in the first week of Jannary, Dr. Pramatha 
Professor 
of Economics, Caleutta University, presided. 
Many subjects of current interest were 
discussed and eminent professors of different 
Indian universities contributed their thoughts 
on present and future financial problems 
of the country. In the presidential address 
Dr. Banerjea drew pointed attention to the 


` future of Indian finance, a subject of special 


importance at the moment in view of the 
likely changes in the Indian constitution in 
the near future. 

Time has now come, said Dr. Banerjea, 
when the anomalies and inconsistencies of the 
existing system should disappear and the 
finances of the entire country placed on a 
sound and satisfactory footing. The most 
essential need of the moment is the provi- 
sion of adequate funds for the nation- 
building . services. For this purpose, the re- 


adjustment will involve a re-allocation of the 


y 


financial resources of the country between 
the Central and Provincial Governments. 

The needs of the provinces seem to be 
almost unlimited. The failare of the Govern- 
ment to grapple properly with the financial 
problem can be traced only to their lack of 
touch with the sentiments and the desires of 
the people and the callous disregard of their 
vital. interests. The supreme need in India 
is the improvement of the economic 
condition of the people, their agriculture and 
industries and their health and education. 
A sound financial system for India must, 
above all, make adequate provision, in other 
words, for what are known as the nation- 
building departments. 


‘Tf the Provincial Governments are to 


t. fulfil their obligation properly, they will have 


to be placed in command of resources which 
will not only be substantial in the beginning 
but expansive in futare. First of all, in this 
connection we must consider how far 
retrenchment is possible and desirable in the 
departme:ts of the Central Government. If 
the best interests of the people are kept in 
view, it will not be impossible to adjust 


military finance in such a way as to secure an: 
immediate saving of Rs. 10 crores and 
further savings amounting to another ten crores. 
in course of ten years. There is room for 
some retrenchments also under direct demands 
on the revenues, civil administration, civil - 
works, and miscellaneous. From the normal 
expansion of revenues, moreover, a consider- 
able surplus is likely to accrue to the central 
budget. With a proper handling of the 
finances the Central Government should be- 
in a position to give up to the provinces 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 crores immediately, and this. 
amount would rise to no less than Rs. 20 to- 
Rs. 25 crores in course of the next decade.. 
The transfer should be made not by grants, 
but by re-allocation of existing revenues. 


The suggestions made by Sir Walter. 
Layton in this connection do not appear to 
be quite free from difficulties. The transfer: 
of revenues, as suggested by Sir Walter, will 
not be sufficient to enable the provinces to start 
on their new career in a spirit of security 
and optimism. <A period of at least five 
years must elapse before the atmosphere will 
be favourable for the levy of fresh taxation. 
Meantime, the Provincial Governments will 
have to be supplied with adequate resources 
which can only be obtained from retrench- 
ments in the central budget. It will thus be 
necessary for the Government of India to- 
part with some more resources than bave- 
been suggested by Sir Walter Layton. 


Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea thereafter: 
draws our attention first to export duties and 
advocates a division of the proceeds from the- 
export duty on jute and rice. It is, however, 
necessary that the Government of India 
should consider their own financial position ' 
before agreeing to a policy of transfer of 
revenues. Emphasis is, therefore, laid on > 
the necessity of selecting some new sources. 
of revenue that might not be felt as a hard- 
ship by the people. The most eligible of all 
fresh taxes will be the extension of income- 
tax to agricultural incomes. The yield of 
this tax is estimated at five crores. Of the- 
other suggestions, the duty on 
cotton goods, an additional duty on petro- 
leum, a tax on the private import of silver, 
an excise duty on matches, cigars,. cigarrettes. - 


imported «| 


` is thus 
` -mate framed 
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- and pipe-tobacco, and above all the levy of 
death duty are mentioned. 

In order that the finances of the country 
‘be properly administered in future, it will be 
absolutely essential, claims Dr. Banerjea, to 
provide that taxes should be levied only on 
the authority of the representatives of the 
people and expenses incurred with their 
‘sanction. In conclusion, Dr. Banerjeaonce again 
emphasized that the great problem of the hour 
was how to impart a balance and harmony 
‘to the financial system in India, placing in 
‘their proper importance the protective as 
‘well as the ameliorative aspects of the 
administration. 


Financial Position of Bengal 


The following is an authoritative estimate 
-of the financial position of the Government 
of Bengal as it will be at the end of the 
-current financial year, as published by the 
Press Officer, Government of Bengal, in 
-eontradiction of various non-official estimates 
of the Government’s losses. 

The provincial balance at the beginning 
of 1930-31 was Rs. 1,94,78,000. The receipts 
during the year are expected to total 
Rs. 10,85,64,000 as against the budget 
estimate. of Rs. 11,73,30,000. The revenue 
expected to fall 
at this time last year by 
Rs. 87,66,000. - 

The fall in 


receipt is mainly under the 
: following heads: l 


Land Revenue 9.18 Lakhs 
Excise 42.50 © p 
Stamps 26.35 n 
Registration 9.00 K 
Forests 3.79 N 
Schedule Taxes (Amuse- 

ment and betting 

taxes) 2.29 s 
Administration of 

Justice 2.34 5 

45.4.1 R 

Against this, small increases under 


other heads reduce the drop to the figure 
. already given. 

= On the other hand, the expenditure for 
the year, as estimated in the budget, stood at 
Rs. 12,60,56,000, but this is now expected 
to be not more than Rs. 12,29,23,000. The 


year is thus expected to end with a _ closing 


balance of Rs. 51,19,000 or, in other words, 
the province will be worse off at the end 


short of the esti- 


. Department, 
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of the year by about half a, crore of rupees 
than if was expected to be at this time 
last year. 

Non-official views show that the apprehend-- 
ed deficit by the end of the present financige 
year will amount to nearly two crores 
of rupees. | 

The decrease of revenue must be mainly 
attributed to the depression in trade, one 
of the most salient features of which 
is the slump in jute prices which has 
seriously reduced the buying capacity of 
the people in Bengal. The fact that people. 
have not money to spend is reflected in 
the drop in receipts under Excise, Stamps, 
Forests, and Registration, as well as ‘under 
the less important Revenue heads, such as, 


. Amusement Tax. 


On the other hand, the political conditions. 
of the last few months have necessitatea 
heavy additional expenditure under’ the 
security heads of Police and Jails. Attempts 
have been made to counterbalance this by 
certain drastic economies in other depart- 


ments. l 
The budget for the coming year is now 
under preparation and the anticipated 


financial position of the province will be 
made public when it is presented to the 
Council, but it is already abundantly clear. 
that the economies effected in 1930-3}. 
will have to be repeated and probably 
intensified in 1981-32. 


India’s Trade in 1929-30 


The total value of imports of merchandise 
into British India in 1929-30, says a report 
issued by the Commercial Intelligence 
amounted to -Rs. 240.8 crores, 
and that of exports to Rs. 317.9 crores. 
On the basis of corresponding figures for 


1928-29, these indicated a decline of . Rs. 
12.5 crores or 5 p. ec. for the imports and 
of Rs. 20.1 crores or 6 p. œ for the 
exports. ne 

On the import side the outstanding 
feature of the year’s transactions was a 
decline of Rs. 3,76 lacs under cotton: 


manufactures. Cotton piece-goods by them- 
a accounted for a reduction of Rs. 8,56 
akbs. 

The striking feature in the piece-goods 
trade was the rapid penetration into the 
Indian market of Japan, imports from which 
source showed increases of 152 milion 
yards (63 per cent) under greys, of 8.4 
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million yards (154 per cent) under whites 
and of 44.5 million yards (40 per cent) 
under coloured. Twist and yarn exhibited 
a nominal advance on the quantity side 
from 43.8 million lbs. to 43.9 million Ibs., 
although the value recorded declined from 
Rs. 6.29 lakhs to Ks. 6,00 lakhs. 

There were interesting movements under 


sugar, imports of whieh declined in 
value from Rs. 16,00 lakhs to Rs. 15,78 
lakhs despite . an increase on the 
quantity side from 937,600 tons to 
1.011.000 tons. An unusual feature was 


a remarkable expansion in receipts of beet 
sugar with a curtailment of the require- 
ments of cane sugar. Ea 

Ia machinery and mill-work, the total 
value recorded for the whole group (including 
belting) fell off by Rs. S lakhs to Rs 19,35 
lakhs, chiefly as a re-ult of the weakening 
of demand in the mining, tea and sugar 
industries. 

The import of motor cars declined both 
m numbers as well as in value, and so 
uso the imports of hardware (excluding 
sutlery: and electroplated wares). There was, 
sowever, a remarkable improvement under 
nineral oils by more than 8 per cent in 
ralue and nearly 5 per cent in quantity. 

A hopeful feature in the import of raw 
2otton was a further decline by nearly 5,000 
7ons in the total imports. This was arrived 
it by setting an increase of 4,000 tons in 
he import of raw cotton from Kenya colony 
igainst a decrease of nearly 10,000 tons 
rom United States of America. 

The tragic circumstances of imports of 
vheat into India continued, although with 
ess acuteness. The import of wheat 
mounted to 357,000 tons valued at Rs. 4,98 
akhs, as against 561,900 tons valued at 
ts. 8,17 lakhs in 1928-29. 


On the export side, the principal pheno- 


nenon has been the serious depression in 
he world demand for jute. The total 
veight of raw >- and manufactured jute 


xported fell by 44,000 tons to 1,765,000 


ous, but the value slumped more heavily ° 


rom Rs. 89 crores to Rs. 79 crores. Fifty 
yer cent of the total decline recorded on the 
ralue side is attributable to raw jute, exports 
Ý which fell from 5,028,000 bales to 
019,000 bales in quantity and from Rs. 32 
rores to Rs. 27 crores in value. 

Shipment of gunny bags advanced from 
‘98 millions to 522 millions in number, but 
he gain was discounted by a fall in prices, 


oT tn 


Q 


which sent down the declared value from E 


Rs. 25 crores to Rs. 22 crores. A similar 
movement was recorded under gunny cloth. 
Under cotton the combined value of the 
year’s shipment of the raw product and of 
the manufactures declined from Rs. 74,49 
lakhs to Rs. 72,79 lakhs. In raw cotton, 
the advantage of increased shipment was 
more than neutralized by a serious decline in 
prices. 
the decline was by Rs. 6L lakhs 
of 1928-29, to Rs. 7,19 lakhs. The decline 
uuder cotton piece-guods amounted to 16 
million yards in quantity, and Rs. 70 lakhs 
in value 
gressive decline in exports of greys, which is . 7 
partly explained by the parlous state of the (5i 
Bombay. mill industry and partly by the <4 
severity of Japanese competition in many of 
the especial markets of the Bombay mills 


There was someimprovement in the export. 3 


of rice. Wheat exports were shorter than in 
1928-29, There was a considerable fall in the 
value of the shipment of tea, from Rs. 26,60 
lakhs to Rs. 26,01 lakhs, notwithstanding an 
increase In the quantity shipped from 35£:6 
million lbs. to 376.6 million lbs. Coming to 
re-exports, the total value amounted in' 1929- 
30 to Rs. 7,13 lakhs, or a decline of Rs. 10 
lakhs compared with previous year. 

The visible balance of trade in marchan- 
dise and treasure for the year 1929-30 was . 
in favour of India to the extent of Rs. 53 
crores compared with Rs. 52 crores in the 
preceding year, Rs. 50 crores in 1927-28, and 
the record figure of Rs. 109 crores in 1925-26. 


Imperial Bank Rate 


The Imperial bank rate has been further | 
raised to 7 per cent from the middle of | 
January, thereby indicating an increased 
stringency in the already hard-up money 
market. So far as the money for commer- 
cial and industrial purposes go this ` will, of 


course, considerably add to the difficulties á 
of supply, but business men have been so ṣa 
have ceased `i 
seriously. As it 9.44 


much strained of late that they 
to take the bank rate very 
stands, money can be had for very good 
industrial undertakings at a rate slightly 
better than the present bank rate, while 
for others the’ position is so hopeless that 


no funds are coming up even at dangerously ~ x 


high rates. Thus, the bank rate has, at the. 


moment, little to inspire us for a discussion. | me 


In exports of cotton manufactures, -3 
on the basis -4 


This is principally due to the pro- :“ 
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Indian Finance in 1930 


Our contemporary, the Indian Finance, gave 
avery useful study ofthe course of Indian finance 
in 1930. The most salient features of the 
period have been (i) the growing gap between 
income and outgo both of the Government 
of India as well as of the provincial Govern- 
ments ; (2) the resultant difficulties in the 
Government’s ways and means position— 
difficulties which were accentuated and 
enhanced by the need to increase the floating 
debt as against the reduction of ad hoes in 
the Currency Reserve ; (8) the accelerated 
flight of capital from India; (4) the resultant 
‘eating up’ of the favourable trade balance 
by private remitters; (5) the extreme paucity 
of remittances tothe Secretary of State, (6) 
the need, therefore, of heavy sterling: borrow- 
ings, (7) the poor state of - exchange, owing 
to the competition of private remittances with 
Government’s remittances and owing mainly 
to apathetic trade; (8) the utilization of 
artificial props for the rupee rate, like 
repeated currency contractions by sundry 
ways, large Treasury Bills sales and relatively 
large bank rate; (9) constant incursions 
_ of the Government into the money market 
' with the object of causing artificial and 
unwarranted ` stringency; (10) the new 
borrowings being, as a consequence, far in 
excess of budget anticipations ; (11) uncheked 
and'steep decline in wholesale prices ; and 
(12) economic unsettlement and distress 
affecting every section, every class and every 
interest in the country. 


Mainly because of the lack of a sound 
and scientific credit policy on the part of 
Goverment, new borrowings by the State were 
rendered extremely onerous in every way. 
The budget estimate of new loan activities 
in 1930-31 was as under: 


WOO, 
Gos 


Rupee loan Rs 231/2 crores 
Sterling Bills or Loans Rs 8,, (or £6. 
million) 





em Te ne ne ae ŘŮ—— 


Total Rs 31/2 crores 

It was also anticipated that the amount of 
outstanding Treasury Bills would be reduced ` 
to Rs. 20 crores by March 1931. 

Actually, however, the Government realized 
Rs 30 crores from their Rupee Loan and 
£31 million from Sterling borrowings in 
1930, as follows: 


Mon of Marre of Issue price Amount 
Bevar 1930 6 1932- 33 @ 99 £6 millon 
May » _6 p.c. 1933-35 @ 99 =f a 
August „ Loan from Ilinp. 

Bank @ 100 £8 p 


October „ 6 p. c. 1935-37 @ 100 £12 
September, 6 p. c. 1933-36 @ 100 Rs. 29°7 crores 


Thus new borrowings so far raised in they 
current financial year alone exceed budget’ 
estimates by nearly Rs. 22 crores. But this 
is not all. Treasury Balance outstandings 
towards the end of December 1930 am unted 
to more than Rs. 5242 crores as against the 
anticipated amount of Rs.. 20 crores by 
March 1931. The realizations by sales of 
postal cash certificates are also higher than. 
the budget estimates owing to the increased 
yield offered since the last four months. 
Moreover, there has been an Ways and. 
Means advance of Rs. 6 crores taken. by.“ 
the Government from the Imperial Bank of 
India. The net excess of borrowed mon y 
during last year thus amounted to nearly 
Rs. 70 crores. 

It is not difficult to prophesy, under the 
circumstances, that the Government of India 
is rushing headlong to a financial crash. 
We are anxiously awaiting the bombshells 
that are likely to come from the coming 
budget for 1931-32. 


NALINAKSHA SANYAL 
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Mahatma Gandhi and William Wordsworth 


p By VERBIER ELWIN 


mPa 

AHATMA Gandhi has been compared 

in recent years to a great many 

saints and prophets, but I do not 
‘emember having seen any comparison 
lrawn between his teaching and that of 
William Wordsworth. Yet on a number of 
»oints the life and outlook of these two 
‘hinkers exhibit a surprising concordance. 
30th show a passionate love of Freedom ; 
oth understand and love the poor; both 
elieve in simplicity of life ; both teach the 
reed and duty of religion ; and Wordsworth, 
ike Gandhiji though not to the same degree, 


oved the simple discipline of the spinning 
vheel. Wordsworth like Gandhiji, was a 
reat moral teacher, as Gladstone 
ecognized. Many, like John Stuart Mil, 
rave felt themselves “at once better and 
jappier” as trey have come under the 


nfiluence of his poems. Let us consider the ` 


joints of comparison one by one. 


‘ SPINNING 


“The charkha, says Gandhiji, “is a symbol 
f simplicity, self-reliance, self-control, 
‘oluntary co-operation among millions. 
‘Every revolution of the wheel spins peace, 
rood-will and love.” Wordsworth composed 
he following Song for the Spinning Wheel : 


Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel! 
Night has brought the welcome hour 
When the weary fingers feel 

Help, as if from faery power; 

Dewy night o’ershades the ground : 
Turn the swift wheel round and round ! 
Now, beneath the starry sky, ` 

Crouch the widely-scattered sheep ;— 
Ply the pleasant labour, ply ! 5 
For the spindle, while they sleep, 

Runs with motion smooth and fine, 
Gathering up a trustier line. 
Short-lived likings may be bred 

By a glance from fickle eyes ; 

But true love is like the thread 

Which the kindly wool supplies, 

When the flocks are all at rest 
Sleeping on the mountain’s breast. 


He also described the many 
unctions of the wheel in a sonnet. 


moral 


Grief, thou_hast lost an ever-ready friend 

Now that the cottage spinning-wheel is mute ; 
And care—a comforter that best could suit 
Her troward mood, and softliest reprehend 
And love—a _charmer’s voice, that used to lend, 
More efficaciously than aught that flows 

From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 


The throbbing pulse,—else troubled without end : | E. 


Even joy could tell, joy craving truce and rest 
From her own overflow, what power sedate 
On those revolving motions did await 
Assiduously, to soothe her aching breast— 
And—to a point of just relief—abate 


The mantling triumphs of a day too blest. a 


There are many chance references to 
spinning in Wordsworth’s poems. Showing 
how natural and inevitable he considered it 


to be, part of the normal life of the peasant. es 


In The Old Cumberland Beggar, the woman 
who keeps the toll-gate sits in summer by 
her door turning her wheel. In one of hig 
sonnets, he tells how, 


Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy. 


While in Michael we read how father = 
and son spend their evenings by giving ` 
themselves 


To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fire-side ; perhaps to card 
Wool for the housewife’s spindle ... 

fhe ws _, ons -While late into the night 
The housewife plied her own peculiar work 
Making the co tage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the suund of summer flies. 


Tae VILLAGER 


There is no need to illustrate 
love of the villager. It has been one of the E 
master-passions of his life. His main # 


indictment against the British Government is 
that it has impoverished the poor. 
honours and respects the peasant who lives 
so close to the heart of India. 
also 
humble life the fit matter of his 
the famous Preface to 
he explains why this is so. 
of humble and rustic life, he observes, 


In 


poems, 


soil in which they can attain their maturity, c2 


He 3 


The Lyrical Ballads,’ : 
In the condition « 


“the =. 


essential passions of the heart find a better p. 


Gandhiji’s ; É 


Wordsworth 4 
honoured the villager and found in # 





are less under restraint, and speak a plainer 
and more emphatic language; because in 
that condition of life our elementary feelings 
co-exist ina state of greater simplicity, and, 


‘consequently, may be more accurately 
contemplated, and more forcibly communi- 
cated......and lastly, because in that 


condition the passions of men are incorporated 
with the beantiful and permanent forms 
of nature.’ In his tract on The Convention 
of Cintra, he pleads eloquently for the 
elementary rights of the peasant, and says 
in words that might have come from Gandhiji 
himself -“what then is to be desired ? 
Nothing but that the 
higher orders of society should deal sincerely 
towards the middle class and the lower.” 
There are, in the Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle, two stanzas which might 
almost have been written about Gandhiji, 
so exactly do they express his love of the 
poor, the simple sources of his quiet power, 
and his ‘spirit of non- -violence. 


Love had the fount in huts where poor men lie: 
tis se y teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
‘In him the savage virtue of the Race, 

‘Revenge. and all ferocious thoughts were dead; 
Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred, 


SIMPLICITY oF Lire 


“The spiritual heritage of India,’ says 
Gandhiji (slightly misquoting a line by 
Wordsworth himself), “is simple living 
and high tbhinkmg.’- Both in his own 
life and by constant speech and writing 
he has urged “a return to the old simplicity.” 
Wordsworth owas likewise simple and 
ascetic in his habits, and a consistent 
opponent of the enervating luxury and 
elaboration of modern civilization. “Men 
have been pressing forward, for some time,” 
he gays, “in a path which has been betrayed 
‘by its fruitfulness; furnishing them constant 
employment for picking up things about 
their feet, when thoughts were perishing 
in their minds. While mechanic arts, 
manufactures, agriculture, commerce, and 
all those products of knowledge which are 
confined to gross, definite and tangible 
objects, have, with the aid of Experimental 
Philisophy, been every day putting on more 


brilliant colours; the splendour of the 
imagination has been fading... calculations 
of presumptuous expediency, groping its 


Government and the - 


inspiration of 


way among 
quences, have been substituted for the 
dictates of paramount and infallible conscience, 
the supreme embracer of consequences.” 
This is precisely similar to Gandhiji’s indict- 
ment of modern western civilization. 
not the British 
modern civilization rules India through ifs 
railways, telegraph, telephone, ete........[f British 
rule were replaced tomorrow by Indian rule 
based on modern methods, India would be 


none the better.” “Increase of material 
comforts, it may be generally laid down, 
does not in any way whatsoever conduce 


same thought is 
in a well-known 


to moral growth.” This 
expressed by Wordsworth 
sonnet. 


“The world is too much with us : late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay. waste our powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 


This attitude of Wordsworth’s is, however, 
most strikingly illustrated hy his determined 
opposition to the projected Kendaland Winder- 
mere Railway in 1844. It was proposed 
to open up the beautiful Lake District, the 
so many of Wordsworth’s 
poems, by a railway which would foster 
a great invasion of execursionists. W ords- 
worth joined Ruskin in emphatic protest 
against what, he considered, would desecrate 
his sanctuary of peace, sophisticate the 
simple villagers, and do little good to the 
intending tourists. “What can, in truth, be 
more absurd than that either rich or poor 
should be spared the trouble of travelling 
by the high roads over so short a space, 
if the unavoidable consequence must be a 
great disturbance of the retirement, and, 
in many places, a destruction of the beauty, 
of the country which the parties are come 
in search of. Would not this be pretty much 
like the child’s cutting up his drum to 
learn where the sound came from ?” 

Like Gandhiji, Wordsworth had a deep 
respect for manual labour. One of his poems 
composed while he was engaved in digging 
with a friend, is addressed Yo the Spade of 
a Friend. The spade, 


of honour,” “a trophy nobler than a 
conqueror’s sword.” It is “a monument of 
peaceful happiness.” It gives to him who 
uses it. 


“Health. meekness, arent quietness secure, 
And industry of body and of min 

And elegant enjoyments, that are pure 

As nature is,—too pure to be refined.” 


partial and temporary conse- 


“It is 7% i 
people who rule India, but ` 


a 
‘ 
hg 


he says, is “a tool ~ 


. 
‘ 





MAHATMA GANDHI AND WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Tur Morar Basis or Pusric Lire 


“Polities, divorced from religion,” says 
‘Gandhiji, “has absolutely -no meaning.” He 
has transformed the political arena of India 
‘into a realm of the highest idealism. Such 
Piso was Wordsworth’s vision. 

“By the soul 

Only, the Nations shall be great and free.” 

Sach was the inspiration of his Character 
-of the Happy Warrior. 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire. 

In mauy other poems, ` Wordsworth pleads 
‘for national purification, for “manners, virtue, 
‘freedom, power,” for “pure religion breathing 
household laws.” 


Tae Love or FREEDOM 


R , , a 3 $ 
-Like Gandhiji, Wordsworth was hungry 
for freedom, as a man hungers for bread. 
His own naturally independent spirit was 
-developed by the broad, free spaces of his 
wo loved lLake-land. In early manhood, 
he visited France and stayed there for 
nearly a year. Those were the first stirring 
days of the Revolution, when it seemed to 
the young idealist that the Golden Age 
was about to dawn. 
/ Qh! pleasant exercise of hope and joy! 
~ For mighty were the auxiliars which then stood 
Upon our side, we who were strong in love ! 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be aliver 
But to be young was very heaven! Oh!—times, 

In waich the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance. 

He made friends with the republican 
general Beaupuis, who had a romantic and 
chivalrous devotion to the poor; and he 
even seriously contemplated the step of 
offering himself as a member of the Girondist 
party—a step which would undoubtedly 
have led him to the guillotine. He was, 
however, recalled to England, and shortly 
afterwards he suffered the tragic sorrow of 


y 
' 


seeing France replace, in the name of 
liberty, a two-fold tyranny. But Words- 
„worth remained all his life a lover of 


dedicated a noble series of 
honour. He claims— 

“at least this prise. 
That vir tuous Liberty hath been the seope of 
lus pure song.” 
He praises Hoffer, the hero “by whom the 
daunted ‘Tyrolese are led,’ the Iberian 
vghers, Palafox, Schill and. many others 


‘Freedom. He 
sonnets to its 


| Napoleon 
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who fought for freedom during his life-time. 
When the convention of Cintra (which ended — 
the rising of Spain and Portugal’ against — 


against the sacred principle of Nationalism. 
Wordswonth protested in both verse and 
prose. His tract on the subject was called by 
Canning the finest piece of political eloquence 
which had appeared since Burke. In this, 
he shows emphatically his belief that every 
nation has a right to independence. He 
describes many of the blessings, 
values aswe should call them today, of human 
life. But, he says. “to the existence of these- 
blessings, national independence is indispens- 
able ; and many of them, if will itself produce 
and maintain....Mven without civil liberty, | 
society may possess something of dignified ` 
enjoyment, But, without national independ- 
ence, this is impossible.” “The first end to 
be secured by Spain,” he says again, “is 
riddance of the enemy: the second, permanent 
independence ; and the third, a free constitution 
of government; which will give their main 
(though far from sole) value to the other two ; 
and without which little more than a formal 
independence, and perhaps ‘scarcely that, can 
be secured. Humanity and honour, and 
justice, and all the sacred feelings connected 
with atonement, retribution, aud satisfaction ; 
shame that will not sleep; and the sting of 
unperformed duty ; and all the powers of 
the mind, the memory that broods over the 
dead and turns to the living, the understanding, 
the imagination, and the reason :—demand 
and. enjoin that the wanton oppressor should 
be driven, with confusion and dismay, from 
the country which he has so heinously abused.” 
Wordsworth well understood the psychology 
of oppression. “Oppression, its own blind and 
predestined enemy, ‘has poured this of 
blessedness upon Spain—that the enormity of 
the outrages of which she has been the 
victim has created an object of love and of 
hatred, of apprehensions and of wishes, 
adequate (if that be possible) to the , utmost 
demands of the human spirit.” 

In these and in other ways (such, for 
example, as the moral of Hart Leap Well) 
we see the close affinity between the great 
moral teacher of the English Romantie 
Revival and the great moral teacher of the 
Tadian Renaissance of today. Ia power of 
expression, and perhaps in the range of his | 
speculative imagination, Wordsworth has — 
the advantage; but as a master of the art - 
of living, as the artist who has drawn for | 


in 1808) seemed to him to offend — 


the higher | 
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the world an ideal picture of ennobled re-establish slavery, resisted the edict, and 
existence, as a practical idealist who has was imprisoned, dying in jail shortly after 
found it impossible to -soothe the hungry this sonnet was published. Its appropriateness 
millions with any poem but one, invigorating to the late prisoner of Yerwada will be 
food, Gandhiji is immeasurably superior. appreciated by every reader. | 

w w 
Pee a EEA ens Live, and take comfort. Thou hast: left behind t 


than quote in conclusion the sonnet he P on ee will work for thee; air, earth, and: 
addressed to another practical idealist, There's not a breathing of the common wind 
Toussaint l'Ouverture, the leader of the That will forget thee; thou hast great allies ; 
insurgent slaves in San Domingo, who, ay pends i exultations, F ind 

when the French Government attempted to S PA S MEENA oor 





INDIAN WOMANHOOD, 


Miss Uma Boss topped the list of al^ 
BSc. candidates in the Calcutta University in 
1930 with first class honours in Experimental 
Psychology. She is the first woman science: 
graduate to have this unique distinction. 
She has been awarded the Manmathanath 
Bhattacharyya gold medal] and the San!omoni 
Silver medal and was offered a Post- 
graduate scholarship as well as a special. 
scholarship in Experimental Psychology. 





Miss Uma Bose 


The Real Nature of the Muhammadan 
Majority in Bengal 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


HE question of the relative number of 
the Muhammadans and the Hindus, 
or rather the non-Muhammadans in the 

present administrative province of Bengal is 
assuming greater importance day by day, in 
view of the insistent and almost impertinent 
demands of the Bengali Muhammadaas. 

Dealing with the population of Bengal 

alone, it appears tere are: 


MALES FEMALES TOTAL 
Wuhammadđdans 13.104.307 12.881,817 25,488,124 
Hindus 10,858,323 9 950,825 20,809,148 
‘Others? — - 63 .083 6 14.227 1,236.310 
Europeans 14,145 8,570 22,715 
Anglo-Indians 11,160 11,082 22, 24:2 
The number of respective males and 
females amongst the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, and their age-periods are 
given below : 
Age Hindus Muhammadans 
MALE Fexare Mare FEMALE 


Below 29 4,920,724 4,657,110 6,808,566 6,598,625 
20-25 934,596 975,816 966,774 1,198, 00 
Over 25 5,013,003 4,317,819 538,967 4,585,092 
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10,858,323 9,950,825 13,104,307 12,381,817 


From the above figures, it would be 
apparent that of the total number of Muham- 


madans, both male and female, minors 
‘taking all those who are below 21 to be 
minors) form 53 per cent, while the 


percentage of minors in the case of the 
Hindus is 46 per cent only. The respective 
percentages of minors in the case of Muham- 
madan males and females are 52 .per cent 
and 454 per cent; the respective correspond- 
ing figures for the Hindus are 45 per cent 
and 47 per cent. 

The above figures are what are known 
as crude figures-—-they do not take account 
of accidental or careless, or systematic or 
wilful mis-statement of age. If Kalachand 
Sheik says he is 25, his wife Punti Bibi 30 


and his son Abdur 20, the Census 
onumerator does not hesitate to take it 
Jown. He does not question the truth or 


its accuracy. 


‘first to draw our attention. 


It is common experience that the mass 
of our people, whether Hindus or Muhamma- 
dans, are ignorant and careless to the 
extreme, and cannot give any correct idea 
as to their age, In this connection the 
Census Superintendent of Bengal makes the 
following observations : “The age returns 
are one of the curiosities of an Indian 
Census. All but a very small proportion 
of the people of India have only the vaguest 
idea of their age. Among the illiterate it 
ig not uncommon for an old man to say 
that he is ‘probably 25’, or for a.father 
to give his age less fthan his son gives his. 
Many simply plead ignorance but others, 
and they form the great majority, make wild 
guesses or give such ludicrous replies, as >. 
bis chalis, 20 or 40. The ideas of the | 
enumerators on the subject of age are often 
quite as nebulous as those of the persons 
enumerated. They blithely take down 


whatever is told them and it must not be ` 


imagined that the entries are even approxi- 
mately correct. But the resultant statisties 
are by no means without value” — 

If the crude age distribution figures 
(such aS are given in Subsidiary Table I 
of the Bengal Census Report) are carefully 
examined, its extreme irregularity is the 
Large numbers 
are returned as aged 25, 30, 35, 40 etc. re- 
presenting persons who guessed at their 
age in multiples of five. <A preference for 
even numbers rather than odd numbers 
also appear. Numbers ending with 2 are 
much more preferred than those ending with § 


‘Generally speaking, it is only after 25 or 30 
that the majority of the population makes no 
attempt to gness its age nearer than to the nearest 


multipe of 5. After that age the proportion that ©- 


guesses in this way appear to Increase with age; 
but there are marked differences between the 
behaviour of males and females Muhammadans and 
Hindus, and 
in the matter. More Hindus attempt to give ages, 
which are not multiples of 5 than Muhammadans, 
and itis likely that individuals among Hindus 
have on the whole the more accurate kn wledge 
of their ages. 


for by the advantage which they have over 


Western and Eastern Bengal people ` 


This is no doubt to be accounted ` 
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Muhammadans in the matter of education.” 

“Both among Hindus and Muhammadans, those 
living in Eastern Bengal seem to have guessed 
their ages much more often by plumping for a 
multiple of 4 than those living in the Western 
half.of the province. The Eastern Bengal people 
favoured multiples of 10 much more often than 
odd multiples of 5, but the Western Bengal people 
showed much less often a preference for even 
multiples of 5. In the western half of the province 
very many, Hindus especially, seem to have tried 
to avoid multiples of 5.” 


The Census Superintendent, Bengal, is 
definitely of opinion that “the people of 
the Western half of the province are much 
the more alive to the importance of the 
knowledge and correct return of age.” He 
is further of opinion that “to use the 
crude figures for the distribution of the 
population by annual age periods without 
adjustment could not but lead to serious 
error. 

By the process of graduation, the technique 
of which: we need “not describe or discuss, 
the Census Superintendent tries “to eliminate 
the irregularities due to ages having been 
guessed, to estimate the direction and 
intensity of tendencies to exaggerate or the 
reverse, to eliminate without altogether 
ignoring variation in the birth-rate of recent 
years (Ze, 1918-1920) and ‘having produced 
a graduated series to show how it may be 
used to ascertain the age distribution of 
the population” of different parts or classes 
of the province. 

After certain preliminary calculations, he 
plots the results of graduated figures graphi- 
cally for both the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans; and he says “It appears that at 
least from 14 to 24 the number of males 
has been understated, and that there has 
been a distinct tendency to over-estimation 
of their ages by young men from 18 or 19 
up to 24 and an under-statement of the ages 
of boys from 13 or 14 to 17.” The curves 


which are printed at p. 182 of the Bengal 


Census Report show that the one for the 
Muhammadans is steeper than .that for the 
Hindus ; from which we may conclude that 
both the over-statement and under-statement 
of ages in the case of Mukammadans are 
greater. 

While A the under-estimate of 
ages of girls from 9 to 14, the Census 
Superintendent finds that in the Čase of 
Hindus it averages 1'6, while in tbe case of 
Muhammadans it averages 1'7. 

The Census Superintendent 


plots the 
figures for Hindus and 


Muhammadans of 
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Bengal, as well as those for England. The 
curves are printed at p. 189 of the Bengal 
Census Report. A reference to those curves 
convinces one that there .are more persons ‘ 
under 21 or 22 among the Muhammadans 


‘ ss 
Á 
a 


than among the Hindus. The curve for #? 
the Mubammadans crosses the Hindu curve ° 
at a point corresponding to age 21 or 22, ™ 


and that for England about at the age of 24 
or 25, the Hindu curve meets that for England 
at age 35. 


ås it not easy to reproduce such 
curves, the following figures showing the 
age distribution by quinquennial age periods are 
giyen below : 
Graduated Distribution of 10,000 of each 
sex by quinquennial Age periods. ` 


is 


Hindus Muhammadans 
Age Period Males Females Males Females 
0-5 1395 1y 1,70 1.66S% 
5—10 1,151 1,179 1418 - 1,400 ` 
10—15 1,063 1,077 1,241 1,230 
15—20 996 995 1,064 1,064 
4,605 4.607 5,423 5,362 
20—25 95y 931 937 4, 


The figures for other age periods are not 
given as they are not relevant: for our 
present enquiry. 

For political purposes, the enfranchisable 
age has been fixed at 21. This 
should be. 


voting age has been fixed at 21 for at least- 
40 to 45 years without any objection being 
raised by anybody, Hindu or Muhammadan 
or European. If a guardian be appointed by 
the Court, if the estate be taken charge of 
by the Court of Wards, the age of majority 
becomes 21. 

So we have got to’ ana out the propor- 
tiou of those who are under 21 to the total 
of each class of population. 

In the Subsidiary Table 1A of Chapter V, 


the -Graduated Distribution by Annual 
Age period per 100,000 of each sex is 
given. 
- From the Table printed above, we get 
for 100,000 of each sex. the, following ` 
figures, to which we add that for age 21 
as given in the Subsidiary Table 1A. 
~ Hindus Muhammadans 

Age Males Females Males females. 
0—20 46,050 46,700 54,230 53.620 
21 1,919 1,884 1,9u1 1, 1914 

47,969 48,584. 56,131 55,534 


Multiplying the above proportions by the 


t 


is as it / 
For the purpose of Municipal , 
elections and election to other local bodies, the ` 
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otal number of each class we get the 
ollowing figures ‘for those who are over 21: 


MUHANMADANS 


Males Females Males Females 
7598.286 5,118,606 5,748,728 5,505,700 


From .the above figures, it will appear 
hat taking the population as a whole, the 
'elative strength of Hindus and Muhammadans 
rs as 100: 123. Tf we use the crude 
igures of Census for those who are over 20, 
he relative proportion becomes 100: 107. 

If we use the graduated figures for those 
vho are over 21, the relative proportion of 
{indus is slightly greater for the males, but 
somewhat less in the case of females. Taking 
he adult population as a whole, the relative 
strength is as 100°: 102. | 

In Bengal, there are 1,236,310 “Others,” 
ipart from the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians, 
„e, persons who are neither Hindu nor 
Muhammadan by religion ; but who for all 
30litical purposes are “non-Muhammadans.” 

Using the graduated figures of Age- 
Distribution as given in ‘Subsidiary Table III, 
Part II for Christians and Animists respectively 
‘or ages 0-20, and adding to them from the 
Subsidiary Table IA, the proportion of minors 
for age 21 (we use the larger figure given 
shere for the Mnhammadans, the figures for 
she Christians and the Animists not ‘being 
viven separately), we get the following figures 
for those who are above 21 amongst them: 


Males Females Tota! 
320,851 288,179 609,021 


If we add these figures for adults to the 
Hindu figures previously obtained, we get the 
following results: 


Hinpus 


Males Females Total 


Non-Muhammadans 6,079,187 5,406-776 11,485,918 
Muhammadans 5, 749, 728 5,505,700 11254428 


Thus there is an actual majority of adults 
of both sexes among the non-Muhammadans 
over the Muhammadans ; the majority is the 
greater in the case of males alone. 

That there are more minors among the 
Muhammadans than among the Hindus; 
that the total number of adults among the 
Hindus or the non-Muhammadans is greater 
than that among the Muhammadans can be 
shown in another way. 

In Subsidiary Table I, the Age-Distribu- 
tion among the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
by annual periods for West Bengal and 
Hast Bengal are shown separately. A careful 


OQ ET 
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examination of the figures given there shows 
that the irregularity for the Hast Bengal 
figures, for both the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, are greater. Bearing in 
mind , the Census Superintendent’s remark 
that . the West Bengal people give true 
returns of age, let us assume that the West 
Bengal figures are correct. Then the difference 
between the West Bengal and East Bengal 
figures represent the misrepresentation of 
Adding up the figures in Subsidiary 
Table J, for ages O—21, we find that there 
are per 100,000 persons of each sex : 


WESTERN BENGAL HASTERN BENGAL DIFFERENCE 


 Hmwus 
Males 47,834. 52,594. —4,760 
Females 46,951 54,432 —7, 481 
MUHAMMADANS 
Males 62,386 57,701! +4,685 
Females 64. 681 62,347 +4 334 


So according to Western Bengal standard, 
there are 127,830 more male minors among 
the Hindus in East Bengal, who have under- 
stated their age, and as such ought to be 
counted as adults. Similarly, there are 192,336 
females who are adults. 

Amongst the Muhammadans, on the other 
hand, there are 317,128 persons who are 
really minors,. but who have over-stated their 

ages to appear as adults, and as such ought 
to be counted as minors. 

Similarly, there are 283,184 females 
are minors. Making these additions 
subtractions, we find. 


Males 


Hindus 5,885,616 
Muhammadans 5, ‘431. 600 


If we add to the Hindu figures, the 
number of adults among the “others” the 
-disparity would be. greater. 

Without entering into the discussion of 
the various causes which have produced 
the age-distribution among the different 
communities, without going into details about 
the merits of the various corrections and 
processes applied and how they are applied, 
let us look at the facts as arrived at by the 
ne Superintendent, Mr. W. H. Thomson, 

In the Subsidiary Table IT, he gives the 
Age-Distribution of 10,000 of each sex in 
different divisions in. ‘Bengal at different 
Censuses since 1891. Adding up the figures 
for those who are under 20, we get the 
following: 


who 
and 


Females Total 


9,310,942 = 11,196,558 
5,222,516 = 10,654,116 
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Pc. of 1921 1911 1901 1891 
awan URE 4.583 4,697 4,734 4.739 Mal 
A = 3 3 ` 3 i a eS 
i 5! 3 5 4, Et 5i x ji 
moni 81 SE ta f 
Raisat 5134 5174 5066 4909 F 
aces 997 B152 5.14S 5137 5130 M 
ittas 3 : 5.456 5, 5, 
epee 8367 5.455 5436 5330 F 


From the above figures, it will appear 
that the proportion of .minors are steadily 
decreasing in those areas where the Hindus 
are in a majority, while the proportion of 
minors are steadily increasing throughout 
a period of 40 years where the Muhammadans 
are in a majority. 

That the above conclusions are correct 
will appear from the following considerations. 

From the Subsidiary Table III given at 

_ 938, ‘showing the age-distrioution of 
10,000 of each sex for the combined popula- 
tion of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for each 
of the last four censuses for each community, 
we get the following figures by adding up’ 
figures for all ages up to 20 both male and 
female : 


i 20 per 20,000 
No. below 49 per oT 1911 1901 1891 
Hindu 9,410 


9,363 9.386 9,380 
Muhammadan 10,424 10,494 10,403 10,266 
Tt will be apparent that the proportion of 
increasing amongst the 


minors is steadily 
Mubammadans, while that amongst the 
Hindus is steadily decreasing throughout a 


period of 40 years. The drop in the figure 
for the Muhammadans between 1911 and 
1921 is easily accounted for by the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, 

In the above the whole Hindu or 
Muhammadan population of the two provinces 
of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa has been 
taken into consideration, aS no separate 
figures for Bengal Hindus or Mubhammadans 
are available for the years 1891 and 1901. 

From the Subsidiary Table III, Pt II, 
showing the age-distribution of 10,000 of 
each sex in each of the main religions for 
the Bengal population alone for the years 
1911 and 1921, we get : . 


! 1921 1911 
Hindus 4.532 4,565 Males 
4,680 4.709 Females 
9,212 9,274 
Muhammadans 5,195 5,246 Males 
5,329 5,365 Females 


TO ROA tN Att 


' certain 
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“The age distribution for: Bengal alone 
both in 1911 and 1921 shows a greater 
proportion of very young children. than that. 
for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa together.” | 
Comparing the figures for the: Hindus alone, | 
the purely Bengal figure is less than they 
combined figure, which means that -there are: 
fewer minors among the Bengal Hindus than 
amongst the Bihar and Orissa Hindus ; while 
the. reverse is the case with the Bobzal 
Muhammadans. They have a greater number: 
of minors amongst them than amongst the 
Bihar Muhammadans. The proportion of 
minors among the Bengal Muhammadans is 
greater than that among the Hindus both in 
1911 and 1921. In both the communities, 
there has been a decrease in the number of 
minors on account of the influenza epidemic 
of 1918 and declining birth-rate. 

The Actuary to the Government of Indias 
in his report on the. age-distribution - and 
rate of mortality based on the 1921 census 
and previous enumerations, when dealing: 
with the Bengal males, compares the’ numbers. 
living in each quinary group for each of the 
five censuses, after adjustment for minor 
mis-statements and for migration. He notices. 
abnormal features in each. of these: 
-eensuses, which according to him “shows that 
at certain periods of life there is: a pro- 
nounced departure from the normal law of 
error.’ He finds that “the numbers in groups: . 
age 0-4 and 15-19 for each census are low, | 
those in groups 25-29 and 380-34 are in 
excess.” “If this be dealt with as due solely 
to deliberate mis-statement of age. it ‘cannot 
be corrected by the application of methods of 
graduation suitable only to cases where posi-- 
tive and negative deviations are equally 
likely.” The nature of the abnormalities- 
“shows that any disturbance of the normal 
age distribution by famines, plagues, malaria. 
etc., is of trifling significance compared with the ` 
large and systematic  mis-statement of age.” . 
Again when estimating percentage of delibe-- 
rate ‘mis-statement of age by the males in 
Bengal and other provinces, the Actuary 
observes that “the estimated rates of mis~° 
statement , differ amongst Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and amongst males and 
females in the different provinces, and that. 
generally, “the rates of mis-statement are 
greater amongst Muhammadans than amongst. 
Hindus.” 

That the Muhammadans are not above 


deliberate exaggeration will be apparent from 
tha tha . Canane. 
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‘Superintendent, Bengal while dealing with 
literacy and religion: 


“Tt is the return of literacy among Muhammadans 
‘that has ‘been mainly responsible for the pheno- 
menon that in the whole population the proportion 
»of males who are literate is greater over the age 
‘of 20 than between 15 and 20. It is true that the 
grown up school-boys sometimes found in Hastern 
Bengal are all Muhammadans but there is no 
doubt that itis among Muhammadan cultivators 
that there has been the greatest exaggeration of 
the number of adults who are literate.” 


A community, which has admittedly a 
larger proportion of minors and which but 
for the deliberate and systematie mis-statement 
of age could be shown to have a still larger 
proportion of minors, amongst whom the 
proportion of minors are increasing, leading 
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to a lowering of fhe mean age or average 
longevity, which exaggerates or deliberately 
lies aboutthe possession of a qualification 
‘such as literacy which it has not, wants “to 
dominate” the other community. It is very 
like a partner, who has 7 sons claiming “/sth 
share from the other partner because he has 
got only one son, although his own contribu- 
tion to the common fund is not greater. 
Mr. Fazlul Hug wants “to dominate” over the 
Bengal Hindus, but before he does that he 
should pay off the debt of gratitude to his 
Bengali Hindu benefactors, to whom his 
community owes so much in the shape of 
public spirit, endowments, charities, schools 
and colleges, organization, flood relief, famine 
relief, free dispensaries and other public 
activities. 


The Martial Races of India 
By NIRAD ©. CHAUDHURI 
Part IV 


I 


HE deliberate exclusion of certain classes 
of Indians for reasons of policy and 
the purely professional character of 

the army, these are the two aspects of the 
principle of army organization in India with 
which we have been almost exclusively 
occupied so far. And we believe we have 
said enough abont both to show that, in their 
positive and negative reaction on the man- 
power of the country, they have been factors 
of vital and primary, and not negligible, 
importance in making the Indian Army what 
it is to-day. Yet we would not deny that 
there are certain circumstances of Indian 
life and history, beyond the control of the 
British authorities, which have contributed 
their share of peculiarities to the existing 
army. They have operated in the past to 
‘give a tribal or clannish character to the 
army, and will perhaps, until they are 
overcome by a resolute effort, stand in the 
way of the creation of 
army. 


But even ‘here a distinction must be 
made ‘between cause and effect. Some of 


a national Indian. 


the circumstances I have in mind, were no 
doubt originally inherent in the Indian social 
fabric. But hundred and fifty years of 
British rule have so radically altered them 
that they must now be called teatures of 
British Indian. rather than Indian life. It 
has become almost impossible to recognize 
in them any trait of their original character. 
The close interaction of British policy and 
Indian tradition has given rise to a state of 
affairs for which the responsibility, if there is 
to be any question of responsibility at all, 
must at least evenly be distributed between the 
British rulers and their Indian subjects. No 
Indian ought to be, and as a matter of fact 
is, unwilling to bear his share of the blame 
and, so far as it lies in him,is quite ready 
to remedy the evil. But this is more 
than can be said for the British rulers of 
India. Having sown in disarmament they only 
complain bitterly (even if that) of having to 
reap in military incapacity. 

Nowhere does the truth of this stat: ment 
appear more simply demonstrated than in 
the case of the first factor on the Indian 
side, which we must take into consideration 
before we can arrive at any conclusion 
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regarding the true relation of the present 
‘army to the military potentialities of India. 


This is the caste or- tribal character of the. 


Indian military tradition as modified by British 
practice. 

If a political genius had risen in India 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
and tried to create a national army he 
would have found that the Indian society 
presented a very uneven texture when 
considered as military material. Not only 
was fighting the business of a number of 
professional bands and groups, but these 
groups and bands, too, were mostly hereditary 
tribes and castes. ` The military life of the 
nation was governed by two principles: the 
principle of specialization and the principle 
of heredity ; and these two taken together 
prevented the growth of a tradition of 
national military service. Here, however, it is 
essential to remember some elementary facts 
in order to guard oneself against ‘excessively 
simple theories. Though fighting in India 
was the vocation of a number of specialized 
and hereditary groups, these groups did not 
belong to any one particular caste, nor was 
their distribution confined to any particular 
region. As the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab stated in 1879, “Thé fighting castes 
are to be found all over India,’* and even in 
ancient India soldiers were recruited 
from the Brahmin, Khattriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra castes, as well as from those 
innumerable tribal groups who were aftliated 
to the orthodox caste system by means of 
extremely ingenious legal fictions. Thus 
every region in India had its section of the 
‘population specially devoted to fighting, 
Jats and Rajputs in the Punjab, Brahmans 
and Rajputs in the U. P. and Bihar, Bundelas 
in Central India, Gurkhas in Nepal, Rajputs 
in Rajasthan, Marathas and ‘Tamils in the 
Deccan, -as well as other numerous smaller and 
less important tribes scattered all over the 
country. There was also to be.found in 
jungly tracts thoughout India a large number 
of predatory and wild tribes always at fend 
with the settled population. 

The origin of all these tribes and 
their caste affiliations are extremely 
obscure questions. All that can be said: 
here is that it was not the caste system 
which gave rise to them, but rather 


* Appendices to the Report of the Special 


Committee (of 1878) Vol IV. _ 
+ Kautiliyam Arthasastram edited by R. Shama 
Sastri (1919). IX-135-36. Pp. 3389F. . 


it was their existence which imposed upor 
the caste system its bewildering: and 
amazing diversity. The caste system in 
India which has been ‘held: responsible for 
all the evils- of the country has certainly 
tended to harden the hereditary aspect of ‘+ 
every vocation or ethnic peculiarity. But in 
other respects it has never stood in the way 
of a natural social evolution,.having only tried: 
to impose some semblance of order upon the- 
infinite variations through a common nexus. 
In military matters, particularly, the caste- 
system has never stood in the way of the 
rise of a new military community. What it 
has done has been to impose a hereditary: 
character on that community, giving a racial 
stamp to its newly developed capacity, and: 
thus acting in some way aS an unconscious- 
selective breeder. 

The reason for the existence of specializ~ g 
ed martial classes in India must, therefore, | 
be sought not in the caste system but else- 


“where. It may be due to a certain extent 


to the original racial character of the group. 
But there is a less remote explanation of the 
phenomenon in the course of the political 
evolution of Indian society. In India, the 
social, economic and religious life of the ' 
people pursued their course apart from the . 
activities of the State, and therefore, wars 
and campaigns came to be regarded as the 
business of chiefs and kings and the pro- * 
fessionals who chose to serve with them. 
The traders and peasants pursued their 
vocations with equanimity, while kings fought: 
with each other for thrones or territories, 
and the defeat of one or the other meant to- 
the mass of the people only a change in the 
person of the revenue taker. Accordingly.. 
wars never came to be regarded in India as 
a condition of national existence nor were 
the State and the people, the State and the 
army ever considered as synonymous terms. 
This state of affairs, a not wholly unmixed 
evil, as every European country saddled with am 
almost intolerable military burden is coming 
more and more to realize, was not a feature 
of the political and social life of India alone. 
In Europe, too, before the tradition of national -~ 
service was created by Revolutionary France, 
fighting was the business of professionals, 
and wars did not touch the lives of the 


greater majority of the people.of a country.* 





reesei 


* See the very interesting discussion of the 
question in note A of Julien Benda’s famous book 
La Trahison des Cleres, (p. 253). M. Benda makes 
the following statement as regards wars between: 
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And’ there, as in India, the soldiers came 
from professional bands or racial groups who 
had specialized in the military line, though, of 
course, the hereditary principle was not carried 
to anything like it extremes as in this country. 


‘In the middle ages fighting was the normal 


~Y 


occupation of an almost hereditary caste, the 
knights, and the same fradition continued to 
be in force even when the first standing 
armies came into existence with the advent 
of the modern age. The first standing armies 
were composed almost entirely of the well- 


known martial races of Europe. The backbone of © 


the army of Francis I of France were the Swiss. 
Ths corp elite of the army of Henry VIII 
of England was a body of 1500 Germans, the 
famous Landskuechts of Swabia, who were the 
mainstay of the army of Emperor Maximilian 
also. In the English army it was this body 


aof Germans who marched immediately before 





and behind the King, and this tradition of 
enlisting contingents of foreign mercenaries 
continued throughout the sixteenth century.” 
Afaother mainstay of the English army was 
the Northern Horsemen, whose home was 
the three northern counties of Westmoreland, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland. They had 
been “called into being at some uncertain 
period by the enternal forays on the Scottish 
border,” and from the beginnings of the 


„ sixteenth century, “appeared regularly on the 
r\strength of every expedition as perfectly 


indispensable.” f Even down to the eighteenth 
century, British Kings and Governments 
continued to enlist or hire foreign mercenaries to 
supplement their native forces, and, as is well 
known, the Hessians formed avery large section 
of the British military forces that were employéd 
during the American War of Independence. 
Besides these facts, the very names oi High- 
landers, Cossacks, Hussars, Janissaries prove 


States: “As regards wars between States, the 
attitude of the mass was for long time what Voltaire 
describes in these lines: “This multitude of soldiery 
continually kept up by all the Princes isa nuisance, 
and a very deplorable nui8ance. But this evil, as has 
already been observed, produces. one good: the 
people do not mix themselves up in wars under- 


taken by their masters; the citizens of besieged 


towns often pass from the domination of one prince 
to anotier’s without the loss of single citizen’s 
life; they are simply the prize of him who has 
more soldiers, more cannon and more money. 
(Essai sur les Moeurs, sub fine.)” These words 
might be applied to the conditions in India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries without the 
change of a single syllable. = 

* Sir John Fortescue--The History of the British 
Army, Vol. I, p. 114. 

+ Ibid., p. 114. 


the existence of distinct ethnic or vocational 
groups in Europe who specialized in fighting, 
while that of the Samurai prove their 
existence in another eastern country. 

The conclusion seems therefore to be no 
more than warranted that down to the eighteenth 
century the evolution of the military vocation 
(though not certainly of the art of war) 
had run along almost parallel lines in Europe: 
and India. The analogy seems to be closer 
still when we compare the new tendencies. — 
in Europe and India towards the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Just as in Kurope,. 
in India also, the tradition of professionalism 


and caste was showing signs of breaking: 
down before the impact+of irresistible 
historical forces. This new development. 


manifested itself in two mutually contradictory 
tendencies, the first of which was to break 
up the organization of the military vocation 
in clans and sects and to evolve professional 
military adventurers out of them, while the 
second tended to unite these clans and sects. 
under a loyalty wider than mere clan loyalty 
and attempted to makeanationalarmy of them. 
The provinces under Mogul domination, and: 
the revolted territories where a militant type 
of Hindu nationalism was in full swing, 
were the two spheres in which the two 
tendencies respectively asserted themselves 
with the most marked effects. The disruptive 
effects of the Mogul service upon the Rajput 
clans of the East are described in the 
following words by Captain A. H. Bingley : 


“From about the 17th century bands of Purbeah. 
Rajputs were_ largely employed as mercenaries in 
most of the Moghul armies. The nature of their 
service, however, was essentially different from 
that of their brethren .of Rajputana. The latter 
served the Moghuls more as allies than as feuda- 
tories, each Rajput leading his own contingent, over: 
which he exercised supreme and unquestioned 
authority. The position of the. Purbeah Rajputs. 
was one of greater dependence. The tribal organi- 
zation was no doubt preserved, but the clans, 
besides being smaller and of minor political impor- 
tance, were generally employed by one of the 
Mansabdars, or great Muhammadan nobles, the 
service being to them rather than to the Moghul 
Emperors. Intrigues at the Delhi Court caused 
constant changes in the personnel of Provincial 
Governments and the Purbeah Rajputs unbound by 
any considerations but their own interests, naturally 
shifted allegiance from one employer to another, 
each tribal chief acting according to his own inclina- 
tion and judgment. The Rajputs of Hindustan 
were thus accustomed to mercenary service long 
before the arrival of European settlers in india,’* 





_ * Captain A. H. Bingley—The Rajputs: Caste 
Handbooks for the Indian Army. 1899, pp. 19-20. 
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While this was the tendency within the 
Moghul dominion, a new type of militant 
Hindu nationalism was creating powerful 
military States in the Punjab and in the 
Deccan. The army of Shivaji and the later 
Maratha chiefs was the nearest approach to 
a national army ever seen in India. The 
‘Sikh military power was less political but 
it was not less closely knit, and closely 
- resembling these two in spirit and organiza- 
tion, though neither so unified nor so 
disinterested, were the military powers of the 
Jats and the Bundela Rajputs under 
Maharaja Chhatrasal Bundela. The militant 
Hinduism of these communities had a profound 
effect on the military life of the Indian 
people. 


of military service from a clannish or 
professional, to a broader. national or 
religious ground, and there is no doubt 


that under their influence a tradition of 
national service would have heen gradually 
created in India. But before that could be, 
‘they shattered themselves in a struggle 
against the newly established foreign power, 
who finding in these great military 
communites the worst enemies to its own 
expansion defeated them with the help of 
‘Other Indians. 


The military record of the British power 
in India falls into three divisions from the 
point of view of the source from which its 
Army was recruited: the first period of self- 
defence. in which all adventurerers who came 
to take service under it were enlisted ; the 
second period of offensive against the indigenous 
military powers. when only the Rajputs and 
Brahmins of the Ganges basin were almost 
exclusively relied upon; and the third period 
of the domination of India, when the broken 
up elements of the once hostile military 
powers are alone enlisted. 


In the ,very early period there was no 
restriction as to caste and tribe. Even as 
late as 1839 an Army order of the Madras 
army laid down that “all natives are eligible 
for enlistment without reference to caste, 
provided they are in all other respects 
perfectly fit for service.’* Forces, however, 
were at work, at the same time, which tended 
more and more to confine the recruitment 
of the army of the Hast India Company to 
the Rajputs and Brahmins of the U. P. and 


— 


* G. O. C. dated September 21, 1829. quoted in 
Dodwell—Sepoy Recruitment inthe Old Madras 
Army, p. 15. 
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They all tended to take the tradition 


from turning 


would ever dare to make, but which hopelessly 





Tor SOE GIN ee eT pa OT ye a Si 


Bihar. As most of the early wars of the 
Company were against Muhammadan 
potentates, it was found expedient to 


discourage the recruitment of Muhammadans, 
who predominated in the early armies, 
and to replace them with professional 
fighters of the Hindu castes.* This was 
also imposed upon the Company by the 
circumstance that mostof the professional 
fighters of the North and West of India 
belonged at that time to the other Hindu 
Powers who were at war with the English. 
The defeat of all these, and the revolt of the 
over confident sepoys in 1857 led to the 
third shifting of the military centre of gravity, 
and this has persisted to this day. 

The reasons for which the British Govern- 
ment in India finds itself compelled to harden 
the caste tradition of fighting in India are 
profound. Incapable, by its very nature, of . 
inspiring or invoking inits support, any senti- < 
ment of national service, the British military 
authorities in India have of necessity to rely 
more and more on the hereditary fighting 
traditions of a caste or tribe to sustain the 
morale of their soldiers and to save their army 
into a dangerous mob of 
mercenaries. They have, therefore, encouraged 


' the tribal prejudices and the exclusiveness of 


every caste. They flattered . the vanity of the 
Gurkha at the expense perhaps of the Sikh, 
and that of the Sikb at the expense of the ` 


Gurkha, till at last every caste enrolled in the 


come to believe that it was the 
cream of the fighting races of India. During 
the war, as well as before and after, every 
British officer who has commanded Indian 
troops has repeated the saying that in order 
to get the. best out of an Indian soldier, he 
must not be treated as if he were a soldier 
like any otber soldier, but that his peculiarities 
must be respected.t This in plain language 
means that the fighting quality of an Indian 
soldier of the British Indian army has to be 
maintained by a constant pampering of his 
parochial vanity. : 

This tendency towards the drying up of 
the military energies of the Indian people 
under British rule has developed to such- 
an extent that it has led the British military. - 
authorities to enunciate theories of heredity 
and environment which not only no biologist 


army has 


* Bugley—The Rajputs, p. 21. 

+ See Willcocks—With the Indians in France, 
p. 7; also Moberly—-The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 
1914-18, p. 66. 
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contradict -one another. “Fighting quality,” 
says one authority, “is entirely dependent on 
race.”* Another authority would imply that 
it depends on food. Replying to a question 


~ ol the Marquis of Linlithgow, whether the 


Ros 


“ 


` 


h 


W 


physical superiority of the so-called martial 
races was due to racial characteristics or to 
conditions of diet and life, or both, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Graham, Public Health Commissioner 
to the Government of India, said : 

“I think I said in my memorandum that the 
question is very much sub judice at the moment. 
Colonel McCay went very strongly for the absence 
of the protein elements in the diet as_ being 
the causation: but I showed how that had been 
questioned by Dr. Hindhide, a leading Danish 
dietetic expert, and that is one of the reasons 
why I say we require more inquiry in India on 
this particular subject.” t 
_ Another authority would possibly have 
it that the fighting capacity depends. 
entirely upon geographical environment. 
Referring to the quality of the different 
classes of Gurkhas, Barrow’s well-known 
manual states : , 

“Line boys, those born and bred in the lines 
of a regiment, seldom combine the military 
virtues and physique of their forefathers and are 
apt to deteriorate in each successive generation.” $ 

“Still,” says the same authority, “some 
of the very best Gurkha soldiers have been 
line boys.” 

The fact seems to be that being unable 
to make any alterations in the fundamental 
principles of recruitment, the British 
authorities in India seek to maintain the 
martial spirit by subsidiary devices. They 
emphasize caste traditions, religious traditions, 
sectional traditions, so that no element of 
the military efficiency ofa section of the 
Indian people, with the exception, of course, 
of national sentiment, the most efficient of 
these, would ‘be lost to them. How far they 
go in perpetuating every obsolete tradition 
of Indian life for this purpose will be 
clear from the following extracts from the 
Standing regulations of the llth Sikh 
Regiment : | 

“Men will observe the customs of their faith. 
A Sikh found smoking tobacco, or with his beard, 
moustache, or the hair of his head cut, or who 
dyes or pulls out the hair of his head or face— 

* Bingley and Nicholls—Brahmans: Caste 
Handbooks for the Indian Army, p. 53. 

Report of ihe Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, Vol I, Part I, Evidence, pp. 162-163 ; 
See also Jbid., p. 14377, 

E Sepoy Officers Manual (1922), 
pP. 240, 
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and a Musalman found drinking alcoholic liquor 
or disobeying in part or whole -the rules laid down 
for observance of Ramzan will render themselves. 
liable to punishment for disobedience of regimental 
Standing Orders.’* 

But it is not by hardening the caste 
traditions alone that the British authorities. 
in India have done incalculable 
harm to the martial spirit of the Indian 
people. They have also by a system of 
political discrimination altered the 
character and the distribution of the fighting 
castes and tribes of India. We have already 
stated that the so-called fighting races were to be 
found all over India, and we have also stated 
how the field of army recruitment has come 


to be restricted predominantly to the Panjab. 


In earrying out this process they demartialized 


„many gallant Indian tribes and castes, who 


do not fulfil their particular requirements. 
One of these classes are the fighting 
Brahmans. The accompanying map illustrates 
the distribution ‘and the strength of this 
important class. During the war of 1914-18 
they furnished 20,382 recruits to the Indian 
Army. Nota single man of this class is 
now to be found in its rank, the regiment of 
the Ist Brahmans which took its name after 
them being composed of only one company of 


Garhwali Brahmans. 

In their search for combined. political . 
security . and military efficiency, the 
British military authorities have created 


a new and important fighting class in the 
Punjabi Musalmans, who had no very ancient 
military tradition behind them, but were 
well known for their freedom of religious 
or political fanaticism.f They now form 
the most numerous single class in the army. 


: TI 

The second factor which affects recruit- 
ing in India is the low physical develop- 
ment of the general mass of the Indian 
people, and the army authorities in India 
have not been slow in taking advantage of 
this circumstance as an explanation of 
their recruiting policy. When, for example, 
the question of a more general discussion 
was being discussed in 1918, a communique 
issued by the Government of India stated - 


“The stress of modern. warfare is. so severe 
that it can only be undergone by men of strong 


* Regimental Standing Orders of the llth Silh 
Regiment. Nowshera, 5th May 1925. Section LV, 
para 649. : l 

+ Appendices to the Report of 


; the Army 
Commission of 1879, Vol I, p. 29. : 
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Srgercau Map ILLUSTRATING tan DISTRIBUTION or BRAHMAN Sup-tripes 
which formerly furnished the Indian Army with recruits but from which not 
a single man is now recruited for the Indian infantry. 


[The shaded portions indicate the approximate limits of the Brahman recruiting ground] 
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After the map given in Nickours and  Bineumy—Branaans: Caste Handbooks for the Army. 
Compiled in the Intelligence Branch of the office of the Q.-M-G in India. 
EXPLANATION OF SIGNS 2 
(The figures in parenthesis indicate male population in 1897) 


B=Bhuinhar Brahmans (161,000) K=Kanaujivya Brahmans (679,000) 
G=Qaur a3 (225,800) S=Sarwariya S (968,000) 
J=Jajhotiya ,, (32,000) Sn=Sanadhya 5 (304,000) 


Among these the Kanaujiyas and the Sarwariyas were the principal fighting Brahmans. They do not’ 
generally occur west of the Etwa district. No account has been taken in this map of Brahman 
sub-castes who have 4 male population of less than 10,000 in any particular district. 


natural physique, and, no useful purpose As a principle this was unexceptionable, 

ae ey recruiting those who do not and there can be no doubt that the facts which 

z sale , led the Government to utter this warning 
* The Statesman, May?3, 1918. - were only too depressingly true. 
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` India Conference of Medical 
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But in stressing the physical degeneration | 


of the people of India it should not be 
forgotten that it is not a factor which affects 
the Army alone. In every sphere of life 
the baneful effects of this circumstance is 
being only too keenly felt. The primary 
reason for this is, of course, under nourish- 
ment and disease, which are again due to 
poverty and ignorance. In drawing attention 
to the seriousness of the situation the All- 
Researchers 
passed the following resolution at its sessions 
of 1924 and 1926: ` 

“This Conference believes that the average 
number of deaths resulting every year from pre- 
ventible disease is about 5: to 6 millions, that the 


average number of days lost to labour by. each 
person in India, from preventible disease, is not 


that the percentage loss of efficiency of the 


bia than a fortnight to three weeks in each year, 


¢ 


from  preventible 


average person in India | 
is not less than 


malnutrition and disease 
20 p.c and that the percentage of infants 
born in India who. reach a, wage-earniag 
age is about 50, whereas it is quite possible to 
raise this percentage to 80 to 90. The Conference 
believes that these estimates are under-statements 
rather than exaggerations, but allowing for the 
greatest possible margin of error, it is absolutely 
certain that the wastage of life and efficiency 
which result from preventible disease costs India 
several hundreds of crores of rupees each year... 


The recent census shows that the position in India | 


is one of grave emergency.” 


This deplorable state of affairs is due, as 
we have said, above all to the poverty of the 
Indian people, and in a lesser degree to their 
ignorance and dietetice habits. It has 
become a commonplace to say. that , the 
greater majority of the Indian people live 
upon an allowance of food which is utterly 
inadequate to sustain. a man in: the 
ordinary occupations of life. But what it really 
means in practice will be very emphati- 
cally brought home if a comparison is 
made between the daily food of an average 
Indian peasant, of which I believe everyone 
has a fairly clear idea, with the following 
scale of rations per day per man which the 
military authorities issue to troops on field 
service : 
| Scare or RATIONS IN THE FIELD For 

Inprax Troops anp FOLLOWERS 


Daily issues Quantity 
Lemon juice ik fl. oz. 
Meat, fresh, 8 OZS. 
Milk, tinned l 2 : 





on Agriculture, para 396. 
99-—19 


- Agriculture, 


* Quoted inthe Report of the Royal Commission 
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Daily issues Quantity 
Onions 2 OZS 
Potatoes 2 l 
Salt Mp! 
Sugar Ba” 
ea, e 
Vegetables, fresh (other than potatoes ` E 
and onions) '1 Ib. 
Atta. 3 T'e Ib. 
Chillies ile og 
Dal . 3 l 
Garlic Mg ” 
Ghee 9 +4 
Ginger yy” 
Turmeric Ne 
' Weekly; ssues i 
sigarette 40 No. 
or Tobacco 2 OZS. 
Sweets ia 
Thrice weekly issues s 
Ghee 2 OZS. 
(Winter only) 


The contrast is perhaps too conspicuous 
to be emphasized at length. During the in- 
vestigations of the Royal Commission on 
the Chairman, Marquis of 
Linlithgow, put the question to the Public 
Health Commissioner to the Govt. of India 
whether the opportunities of observing men of 
the same race under better conditions of 
nourishment afforded by the Indian Army 
had been taken full advantage of for the 
purpose of comparison and control of the 
effect of diet on the physical development 
of the Indian people. To this question 
Lieutenant-Colonel Graham replied that the 
scientific side of the question had not been 
looked at at all in the Army.” Butthough no 
general investigation had been carried out 
regarding the question, if might have been 
possible for Lt-Colonel Graham to give an 
answer to the question from the case of one or 
two select classes: The Dogras, for example, 
exhibit a rather poor physique when they are 
enlisted in their native hills. But after 
enlistment the higher standard of feeding 
quickly develops them, and there is no doubt 
that a higher standard of living and the 
improvement of the economie status of the 
Indian peasant would go a long way towards 
improving his physique. _ 

But the physical deterioration of all classes 


«of Indians, including those of the so-ealled 


martial races, is the [result of a vicious 
circle of ignorance, poverty and, in some cases, 
of a baneful habit of living, which can hardly 
be remedied through private and individual 
enterprise, without State effort on a 


vast scale. Whether such effort would be 





* Report of the ae Commission on 


Agriculture, Vol. I, part I., p. 162. 
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coming is a question on which it is 
permissible to be very sceptical in India. The 


spokesmen for the Government oť India do, 
of course, claim that a good deal of 
unostentatious but steady work is being done 
by the Government Department in the matter 
of public health and sanitation. This may be 
true, judging by the standards of the 
Government of India. But such a claim can 
hardly be sustained if the criterion of a free and 
civilized country be applied. The Public Health 
Department of every country in Europe and 
America is a very important department, and 
considering the grave health situation of 
India, it would have been natural to expect 
that it would also be a very important 
department of the Government of India and 
thè Provincial Governments. But what the 
position it really occupies is, will be apparent 
from the testimony of Dr. Bentley, the 
Director of Public Health in Bengal, 
before the Royal Agricultural Commission. 
Dr. Bentley was speaking about Bengal, one 
of the very unngaitny provinces of India. He 
was asked : 

“Judging s the standard of other provinces 
in India and of other countries, do you think the 
Health Department is one of the most important 
Departments of the adm inistration of the province ? 

—J¢ should be, but it is not. It is one of the minor 
depar tments. 

That is very wrong in your opinion, is it not? 
—] certainly think that the Health Department should 
have the same standing as, say, the Ministry of 


-` Health in Great Britain.’* 


The same standing as the Ministry of Health 
in Great Britain it certainly has not nor is ever 
likely to have. And only one more instance will 
be given to illustrate the backwardness of the 
Government of India in these matters. British 
experts often make the statement that it is 
the dietetic habits of the people of certain 


- provinces in India which are responsible for 


their poor physique. Yet, has the Government 
taken any steps to counteract these habits 
or initiated and supported the preliminary 
researches into the problem of nutrition ? 
Such things are done as a part of the duties 
of a civilized Government in all the countries 
of the world. In Japan, for example, an 
Imperial Institute for Nutrition was established 
by a Special Ordinance of 1920, and foundations 
were laid for altérations in the national 
diet which appeared necessary from the point 
of view of physical development.t 


Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
Vol IV. Evidence, p. 263. 
+ Royal Commission on Agriculture, Vol. I, part, 
Evidence, p. 156.. 


the Dominion 


* The Times, November 26, 1930, p. 8. 
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But bad as the situation is, there 
is no reason for giving up all hope of 
amelioration, if one sets about the task with 
intelligence, knowledge and energy. There 
are other countries in the world in 
which, too, physical deterioration is a 
disquieting phenomenon. In Great Britain, 
particularly, the poor quality of the recruits 
who present themselves for recruitment te 
the army is causing grave concern to the 
Army authorities there. Replying to 4 
question in the House of Commons on 
November 25, 1930, Mr. Tom Shaw, ‘the 
Secretary for War in the Labour Government, 
stated that the difficulty in -the way of 
getting the necessary contingent of recruits 
for the Army was “that the physique of the 
men offering was not suitable.’* And a few 
weeks before this statement was made, Thá 


Spectator was regretting that “many of the 
lads are not up to the required standard of 
physique, education or character.” f This 


state of affairs appears to be the culmination 
of a tendency observable for many years 
past and not simply the result of the war and 

post-war years of economic  unsettlement 
ead distress. “The Report on the Health of 
the Army for 1911,” for example, states 
that : 

“As in former years the: greater majority o 
recruits raised were growing youths, and a larg? 
proportion of them were out of work, so that, as 
a consequence, many were in poor condition anc 
exhibited the general want of maturity which has 
always been a characteristic of our young soldiers 
There is no evidence of prospective Improvement 
in this respect..--.-.”’§ 

The inferiority of the physique and the 
intelligence of the British recruit became 
particularly conspicuous when it was 
compared to the superior development of 
soldier. This was brought to 
the notice of the Army authorities in England 
as far back as the Boer War,** and became 








+The Spectator, Aug, 9, 1930. 
§ Report on the Health cof the Army for th 
year 1911. 1912 (Cd. 6287) p., 2 
Report of H. Ms Commissioners appointet 
to’ inquire into the military preparations and othe 
matters oe with the wee) in South Africs 


You could not have better men in every wa 
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very noticeable during the great war. It 
is described in one of the most poignant 


_ passages of C. E. Montague’s beautiful book 


Disenchantment : PENN 

“You might survey from beginning to end a 
British attack up a bare opposite slope, perhaps 
with home troops on the left and Canadian or 


C Australasian troops on the right. You had already 


seen them meet on roads in the rear: battalions 
of colourless, stunted, half-tooth-less lads from 
hot humid Lancashire mills ; battalions of slow, 
staring faces, gargoyles out of the tragical-comical- 
historical-pastoral edifice of modern English rural 
life; Dominion battalions of men startlingly taller, 
stronger, handsomer, prouder, firmer in nerves, 
better schooled, more boldly interested in life, 
quicker to take means to an end and to parry and 
counter any new blow of circumstance, men who 
had learned already to look at,our men with the 
half-curious half-pitying look of a higher, happier 
caste ata lower. And now. you saw them, all 
these kinds, arise in one continuous line out of the 
earth and walk forward to bear in the riddled 


~—flesh and wrung spirit the sins of their several 


=] 


tathers, pastors, and masters.’* 


No wonder the Canadians and the 
Australians came to regard themselves as 


_ the storm troops of.the British Army. 


This low standard continued in the sears 
after the war. The’ General Annual Report 
for the British Army for 1921 states : 


“It will be seen that the general standard of 
the men presenting for enlistment has been poor. 
This is no doubt largely attributable to the mode 
of life led by many of them during the war and 
at a time when they were growing lads.” f 


But the years following showed no 
improvement, and the Report for 1924 stated 
that : 

“Although the. quality of the recruits accepted 
has been maintained at a high standard, the 
physique of the youth of the nation has not 
recovered from the effects of war and post-war 
conditions. In consequence a proportion of lads 
on attaining military age are of such physique 
that they would be unabie to stand the physical 
strain of military service. a 

The full effect on the recruiting. market will 
be appreciated from the fact that during the year 
under review no fewer than 49,245 (out of 84.506) 
were rejected as unsuitable on account of physical 
defects.” $ ; 


They were handy men, they were men ofa 


superior class tọ our soldiers, certainly, of superior 
intelligence and therefore if you compare them 
with our troops I should say they were better 
than any troops that I know of in Europe.” 
(Question No. 9128), 

= . E. Mantague— Disenchantment, p. 152. — 

+ The General Annual Report on the British 
Army for the year ending 30th September 1921, 
with which is incorporated the Annual Report on 
recruiting. 1923 (Cmd. 1941) p. 8. 

§ The General Annual Report for the year 
ending 30th September 1925. 1926 (Cmd. 2342) 
p. 6, 
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And in 1925 52,207 out of 89,277 were 
rejected on this ground. | 
_ The following short table gives the figures 
of rejection for physical reasons in the 
British Army for the years immediately 
preceding and following the war : 


Year No of men served Rejected for Percentage of 
with notice papers physical reasons re) ectlons 


19T1-12 57,681 20,577 35.6 
1912-13 46 133 12,277 26.6 
1919-20 119,826 37,949 ol? 
1920-21 106,954 51,021 47.4, 
1921-22 106,954 59,736 55.5 
1922-23 86,039 49,550 57.7 
1923-24 84,506 49,245 58.2 
1924-25 89,277 52,207 58.6 


This shows a steady- rise in the number 
of men rejected for unsatisfactory and 
unsuitable physique and illustrates in a very 
vivid fashion the physical deterioration 
of the classes which supply soldiers to the 
British Army. 


IV 


We come now to the third factor 
affecting recruitment in India, which is the 
economic factor. Like every other voluntary 
army, the Indian Army also is subject to the 
competition of other vocations, and it is 
likely that this competition may become more 
acceatuated in the future. As the Esher 
Committee’s Report summed up the situation 
immediately after the war: 


“The Indian soldier has seen the world during 
the last six years in a way he mever has before, 
His ideas of comfort have risen, and he has 
acquired certain tastes to which he was previously 
a stranger. He is well aware of what has been 
due for the British soldier in the way, of 
amelioration of conditions of life and pay since 
the war began, and he is now apt to compare his 
own_pay with that of his British comrades. 

“We have not found that recruiting generally 
is languishing, except as regards one or two 
classes, though it is doubtful whether the physique 
and social status of the men_ joining now are what 
they were before the war. But we have to reckon 
with the fact ‘that Indians, epecially Sikhs, are taking 
to work as mechanics in large numbers. Pay far 
beyond that which the army can offer is obtainable 
now by India s with even a small knowledge of 
machinery. There are many well-paid openings in 
the Far East of which they are taking advantage, 
while India has before her a period of industrial 
and agricultural development which will attract 
many thousands of young men of the martial 
clas es,’ ` 


Now, this competition is not as recent a 
development as the Esher Committee 


* Report of the Army in India) Committee 


1919-20 p. 62. 
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supposes if fo be, though owing to the 
hereditary tradition of military service in the 


Panjab and other provinces of Northern India, - 


it was the last to make its appearance in those 
areas. In the Madras Army, which was, in 
some respects, composed of the best educated 
and the most intelligent men in the Indian 
Army, the effects of economic competition 
were felt as far back as fifty years ago. In 
his evidence before the Special Commission 
of 1879, General Sir Neville Chamberlain, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army, stated 
that “military service no longer occupies the 
same attractive position as compared with 
other pursuits.”* Commenting on this situation, 
Sir Frederic Haines, the Commander-in- Chiet 
in India, said : 

“I do not think that any extraordinary difficulty 
exists in getting good class of recruits, beyond that 
-which has been created by the construction of 
railway and other large public works. As in 


- England, competition for ae has a somewhat 
adverse effect on recruiting.” 


That the economic Peto is affecting all 
the so-called martial classes is also proved 
by the recruitment of the Mahrattas. Mahrattas 
now in the Army come mostly from the 
Konkan, the Dekhani Mahrattas, though better 
soldiers, being somewhat difficult to - enlist 
on account of their agricultural prosperity.§ 

All this simply shows that India is energing 
out of medieval, into modern economic and 
political conditions, when military service will 
be -rendered as a public duty and, so far as 
it is a profession, be judged by the standards 
applicable to all other vocations. On both these 
counts the British Government in India fails 
to offer sufficient inducements to possible 
recruits. We have already seen how its inherent, 
character fails to appeal to any but the 
predatory elements of the Indian population, 
and the excessive cost of the British portion 

of the Army prevents the Government of India 

from making the pay of the Indian Sepoy 
more adequate. There is, accordingly, no 
reason to think that with a change of 
Government in which the purely Indian 
interests would be better looked to, there 
would be any paucity of recruits on 
economic grounds. 

As in the case of physical deterioration, 
here, too, it is interesting to compare the state 
of affairs in India with those in Great 





Britain. 

a Appendices to the Report of the Special 
Commission of 1879, vol I., p.140. 

+ dbid., p 120. 


S Barrow’s Sepoy Officers Manual (1922), p. 227. 
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For the last ten years Army authorities in 
England have been meeting. with the greatest 


difficulty in getting recruits for even their 
small standing army. Not only is the 
supply of recruits far short of the 
requirements, but most of those presenting 


themselves are undesirable in character, 
intelligence and physique: The disinclination 
of the able-bodied and eligible population 
of Great Britain to shoulder the burden of 
national defence is such that “The General 
Annual Report on the British Army for 
the year ending 30th September 1924” was 
compelled to state: 

“It is a matter of regret that the civil population 
in some parts of the country, especially in industrial 
centres, appear to adopt an attitude of apathy 
towards the Army and military affairs. 

“There also appears to be a. disinclination on 
the part of parents to aliow their sons to embark 
on a career which, they consider, holds out no 
assured prospect of employment in future life.” 


This chorus of regret is daily gaining in 
volume. In the April (1930) number of The 
Army Quarterly, the leading military 
periodical of England, a writer drew attention 
in av article to the difficulties of recruitment 
in England. And in its issue for August 9, 
1930 the London Spectator wrote: 

“There is a shocking irony in thousands of 
lads living on the “dole,” while advantages of 
the Army are not taken. Many of the lads are 
not up to the required standard of physique, educa- 
tion or character: and that is as sad as the fact 
that those who are ‘fitted are not impelled by seli- 
respect to prefer service to idleness.” 

The latest pronouncement on the subject 
comes from Mr. Tom Shaw, the Secretary for 
War. Replying to a question Mr. Shaw told 
the House of Commons on November 25, 
1930 : 


“That. compared with the same period last year 
there had been an inerease in the total intake of 
recruits during the past three months, though the 
number enlisting into the infantry showed a small 
ce and remained considerably below require- 
ments.” 


Replying to a 
Mr. Shaw said that: 

“Steps were being taken to make up the defi- 
ciencies. There was, however, no lack of offers 
of service, the diffculty being that the physique 
of the men offering was not suitable.” 

Tt seems strange that no one has yet 
taken advantage of these: facts to put 
forward a theory of the martial races of 
the British Empire. 

* Cmd. 2342 of 1925, p. 6. 

+ The Times, November 16, 1930. p., 8. 


supplementary question 


- this 
prevented all contact between the army and’ 
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Want of a general national military 
tradition, the physical deterioration of the 
people, and the ecnomic competition, these are 
three factors which affect recruitment in India, 
and serious and depressing as tbe situation 
is in all three, particularly the first two 
respects, it 
But it is exactly here that we touch 
the crux of the whole military situation 
in India. The alien power which rules 
India to-day is not only not anxious to 
restore the military spirit of the Indian people, 
but it has been pursuing, for the last seventy 
years, a policy of maintaining their army 
as an insulated body of manhood in the 
midst of a thoroughly disarmed and emas- 
culated population. In order to accomplish 
object it. has first, as far as possible, 


the civilian population and, secondly, disarmed 
the latter. Both these aspects of the 
demartialization of the Indian people must 
be taken up one by one. 


As it is not within the financial resources 
of even the wealthiest country in the world to 
maintain and train In peace-time an army equal 
to all its requirements in war, all modern 
States nowadays .maintain a close relation 
between its military and civilian population 
so that in case of need, the peace time 
armies might be rapidly expanded by 
drawing upon all the available man-power of 
the country. In countries in which the 
voluntary system prevails, it is generally the 
custom to give as large a portion of the 
civilians as possible a short-term training in 
a second line army like the Territorial Army 
of Great Britain. In countries which have 
conscription but cannot absorb all the 
available man-power, care is taken that no. 


portion of the eligible quota of men 
should be wasted through thoughtless 
rejection. Thus, for example, in Soviet 


Russia, where the Regular Army absorbs and: 


trains an annual maximum of 270,000 men 
only, while the annual contingent of recruits 
is about 850,000, the superfluous personnel is 
given thorough military training in the 
Territorial Army or the Militia. In addition to 
this all these countries possess a wide system 
of preparatory military training in schools and 
colleges as well as outside them with a view 
to developing young men physically and 
morally for defence,{whether or no they actually 
enter the army. -In France this training begins 


is not beyond the efforts of 
a resolute and public spirited Government. 


‘radically opposite lines. 
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at the age of 17 and is given by athletic 


clubs, educational institutions ete. In 
Russia it begins at the age of 19 and 
continues for two years. The OQ. T. ©. 


performs a similar function for Great Britain, 
while in the United States which, relatively 
speaking, was one of the non-military States of 
the world, the R. O. T. C. under the auspices 
of the War Department is making strenuous 
and widely ramified attempts in universities 
and schools to give elementary. military 
instruction to the youth of the country. It 
is stated that at the present moment 142,000 
boys are receiving this instruction in 318 
institutions in every State of the Union. The 
object of this training is not to make 
soldiers but only to keep a sufficient pool of 
men ready to fill up the deficiencies of the 
Regular Army, should need arise 


In India army organization proceeds on 
Not only is there no 
preparatory military training in schools and 
colleges, not only has repeated proposals - 
both in the Legislatures and outside them 
to give wider physical training to the youth 
of the country been turned down on alleged 
financial grounds, but if any inference is 
possible from the past statements of policy 
and the present activities of the Government, it 
seems to be the fixed policy of the rulers 
of the country, as we have already stated, 
to maintain the army in India as an island 
in the middle of an ocean of military 
incapacity. The basic needs of the army and 
its reserves (but it must be remembered 
that the present reserve of the Indian Army 
numbers only 43,643, of which 34,313 alone 
belong to the fighting units) provided for, the 


' rest of the Indian people must be disarmed 


and be made thoroughly inocuous from the 
military point of view. The Territorial Army, 
as it exists to-day. is a mere skeleton and 
half-trained force. The Government has not 
yet acceded to repeated demands to expand it 
or to give it adequate military training. 


One of the frankest and the most cynical 
avowals of the point of view of the 
Army authorities in India that I have 
come across is to be found in the volumes 
of evidence before the Army in India 
Committee of 1878. One of the questions 
raised by this Committee was whether the 
creation of a reserve for the Indian Army 
was practicable and desirable. After stating 
that such a step was open to “grave political 
objection,’ Sir ‘Richard Temple, the 
Governor of Bombay went on to say : 








“In India, under British rule, the former martial 
tendencies of the Native population gradually 
. become lessened till they almost disappear, and 
this circumstance is considered to be one of the 
safe-guards of our rule. So conscious has the 
Government been of this, that within the present 
generation the Native population has been generally 
“disarmed,” that is, the people have heen enjoined 
to give up their arms. The Government never 
passed its Indian subjects through the ranks, nor 
sent them to their homes in the vigour of life. 
On the contrary, it has heretofore never parted 
with its Native soldiers till they were pensioned 
m the evening of life...-Therefore, to train them, 
to keep them for a limited time, either with the 
colours or in reserve, and then altogether to 
discharge them without pension to their homes 
In numbers increasingly large- would be to ensure 
a constant influx into the civil population of 
military men no longer bound to Government and 
to infuse again into the people a part of that 
martial spirit which has been disappearing, and 
the disappearance of which is still advantageous 
to us. This would be different from the past 
policy of the Government, which is still as sound 
as it ever was, and would militate against those 
maxims of political safety which are likely to 
continue as Imperative in the future as they have 
been in the past and are in the present.’* 


It is unnecessary to add anything to so 
clear and comprehensive a statement of 
policy, yet for the sake of completeness, it 
might not be absolutely superfluous. to quote 
the followiug opinion of Lt-General H. J. 
Warre regarding the same subject. 

“The chief difficulty,’.Gen. Warre said, “in India 
consists in disposing of this reserve during peace, 
so that an indefinite number of trained soldiers 
shall not be thrown on native villages, or scattered 
throughout the agricultural districts, thereby 
inculcating an undesirable military spirit amongst 
the now quiet and naturally non-military popula- 
tion.’ t 

The gulf between the Indian Army and 
the Indian people is, therefore, as wide as 
the British authorities have been: able to 
make it, and what is more, it has been made 
still more irremediable by a total disarming 
of the civilian population of the country. 


yI | 
“I have always been under the impression 


that the restoration of the martial spirit in 
India would be fatal to our supremacy’— 
so said Lt-General H. J. Warre, the 


Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army 
in 1879, and there can be no doubt that 
the Government is not far from sharing this 
view of the right policy to be followed in 
India, though it cannot imitate the frankness 


* Appendices to the Report of the Army 
Committee of 1878, Vol. I, pp. 191-192. . 
+ Ibid. p. 184. 
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of its military advisers. We possess a 
very interesting record of the pre-occupa- 
tions of the Government on this subject in the 
correspondence which passed between the 
Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments about the internal situation of the 
country in 1878. At that time the Government 
of India requested the heads of Provinces to 
communicate to the President of the Army 
Committee of 1878 their appreciation of the 
“state of feeling” and “elements of danger” 
in their respective provinces. In, this survey 
of the political and military situation, the 
Panjab came out with very great credit for 


loyalty. 

“It is a matter of extreme satisfaction to the 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, it was stated, that 
he is able to record his deliberate opinion founded 
upon long experience of the people of the Punjab and 
the testimony of many experienced and able officers, 
that the state of feeling in this Province is, at the 
present time, excellent; and His He 
believe that in any other province. in India there 
will be found an equal amount of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled, so much identifi- 
cation of the interests of the people with those of 
the Government, or sọ much real, hearty, and 
active loyalty, as in the Punjab.’” 


The requirements of the internal security 
of this province were therefore not considered 
very heavy. But two of the most dangerous 
provinces were reported to be the U. P. and 
Bombay, and the opinion about them is 


worth quoting at some length: 
Of the U. P. it was said: 


“The general feeling [is] one of apathetic. dis- 
affection, The city of Lucknow has the unenviable 
reputation of decided, but impotent, disaffection 
to British rule; and His Honour has no doubt as 
to the truth ot this. The glories of the Nawabi 
are still fondly remembered by crowds of dis- 
contented , pensioners and starving hangers-on, who 
contrast the presezit with the past state of affairs, 
in @ manner very unfavourable to the ormer, and 
cordially hate our rule. 


The report about Maharastra is more 
interesting stil : 


“The mass of the peasantry are generally 
well disposed and loyal to Government: but 
as their immediate ancestors were much engaged 
in wars and revolutions, many martial qualities 
survive in them, and even of late years they 
have in some parts shown a_ certain 
excitability which leads to violence. The_ hilly. 
nature of the country sustains habits of hardihood 
and self-reliance... . 

_ There is a_considerablé Mahratta nobility called: 
Sirdars of the Deccan... . Much as we may confide 
in each chief individually ,,.,. it is to be 
remembered that these people are the descendants 


y 





* ` Ibid., p. 29. 
ft lbid., p. 23. 
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within two generations of those who formed the 
court and camp of the Peishwas:; that their 
immediate ancestors enjoyed wealth, power, 
honour, all which inevitably pass away in con- 
sequence of a foreign rule like ours . 

Throughout the whole of the Deccan, the mind of 
the people ıs, I believe, affected by. the past 
associations of Mahratta rule, which, so far from 
being forgotten, are better remembered than 
would ordinarily be expected, and by the long 
retained memory of the Mahratta uprising against 
the Muhammadans—a_ memory which is constantly 
recalled by the sight of the mountains which 
rendered that uprising first practicable and then 
successiul, and by the tradition always so apt to 
survive in mountainous countries. This memory 
constantly suggests the analogy between the 
position of the British and that of the Moguls in 
the Deecan.’” 

The mountains of 
therefore - brought to. 
Government of India as-a partcuilar element 
of danger. But, as the Governor of Bombay 
regretfully observed : 

“The nature of the country, (which) on this 
particular line cannot be artificially changed.” t 

The next moment, however, he 
prompted by an after-thought to add: 

“In one respect, however, this abiding difficulty 
has been to some extent, and is still being, over- 
come, because the range of mountains has been 
pierced east to west by railways on two points, 
and by first-rate military roads for wheeled 
carriage in eleven points and some more lines 
of similar communications are contemplated.” $ 

If this happened to the mountains of India 
men might with cheerfulness be resigned to 
their fate. 

And asa matter of fact, they havenot been 
spared. The Arms Act of 1861 was the first 
tangible’ proof of a new and deliberate 
orientation of British policy in India, and 
since its inception the application of the Act 
has been jealously supervised by the military 
advisers of the Government of India and it is 
now watched by the General Staff. 

Of late years precautions in this respect 
have been redoubled by the Government. It 
is a matter of common knowledge in Bengal 
that athletic clubs are not liked by the 
executive and the police. They are kept 
under surveillance and harassed, not 
simply because they have sometimes, among 
their members, individuals connected 
with revolutionary activities. The sweep 
of the net is far wider. It seeks to keep 
in check a bewildering series of activities, 


Maharashtra were 
the notice of the 


was 


and if might almost without exaggeration be 


* Ibid, p. 36. 
+ Ibid: p. 37. 
§ Ibid. >. 38, 
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said that the nreno wage relentless 
war not on any particular type of activity, 
but on a type of character—the character 
precisely which goes to make the courageous, 
self-reliant and active citizen. 


VII 


It now remains only to draw together the 
threads of a long and rather rambling discus- 
sion in a very short conclusion. This enquiry, 
necessarily hurried and sketchy as it has been, 
has yet attempted to take into consideration 
all the facts connected with the military 
potentialities of the Indian people and has 
also tried to examine the question from all 
its possible venues of approach. If it has 
not been entirely vain, it has perhaps shown 
that though the creation of a national army 
in India might not be easy, it would certainly 
not be as difficult as the British authorities: 
would have us believe. 


“When India has got rid of her racial 
feuds, her religious animosities and her 
Eastern prejudices and is inspired by one 
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dominating patriotism,’ wrote Lord Rawlinson 
in 1921, “she can begin to think of defending 
herself. But when will that be ?” 

The readiest answer to this challenge 
suggested by the results of the present 
enquiry seems to be: “When Indians 
will have the power to mould _ their 
own destiny.” But that would be throw- 
ing upon fthe shoulders of others even 
that part of the responsibility which rightly 
belongs to ourselves. No nafion ever rose to 
greatness by refusing to acknowledge its own 
defects. It may be a pity that when Indians 
will be given the power to regulate their own 
affairs, there will not be handed over to them 
their own primitive wilds, but a devastated 
region. But as Lord Kitchener said during 
the war of 1914-18: “We must make war 
as we have to not as we wish to.” 

Not much need be said by a way of 
conclusion regarding the doctrine of the martial 
races. The theory itself made its first appear- 
ance when the effects of the deliberate policy 
of the disarmament of the Indian people 
followed after the Mutiny, were making them- 
selves felt for the first time, and even now 
it draws its principal sustenance from the same 
source. This reminds me of a story which I 
heard about the retort of a Bundela chief to 


. à British official during the recruiting cam- 


paign of 1917-18. The British official is said ` 
to have expressed the opinion that the Bundela ~ j 


A 
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Jiwans had become women and were no 
longer men. Like lightning. came the res- 
ponse of the old chief: “Why  shouldn’t 
they ? They were born during the reign 
of a woman.” ‘Then he added more thought 
fully : “How can they become warriors since 
they have not been allowed to bear any arms 
in their lives.” 

The Arms Act policy is the fundamental 
factor of the demartialization of the Indian 
people, and after it come the invidious enlist- 
ment policy of the Government and the caste 
tradition of military service 
old Hindu society. What part all these three 
have played in creating the unequalities in 
military capacity of the people ofthe different 


provinces of India has already been explained © 


martial races will 
inherent in the ` 
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are there is no reason to fall into a mood of 
pessimistic determinism about them. If Indian 
society has not become absolutely dead, if 
the Indian people have not lost the faculty of 
adjusting themselves to changing conditions 
of life,. which is the sign of every living 
nation, they will overcome all these difficulties 
and claim their equality in every respect with 


` every other nation of the world. 


Meanwhile there is no reason, to think 
that the upholders of the theory of the 
cease to believe in the 
articles of their creed. As General Von Seeckt,. 
the distinguished German soldier, says at the 
beginning of a delightful essay in his newly 
published Thoughts: “There are three things. 
against which the human mind struggles in 


at some length. All that need be said here vain: Stupidity, bureaucracy, and catch- 
is that formidable and deplorable as these words.” ( Concluded ). 
Cer A i 


INDIANS 


ABROAD 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


The Gase of the late Mr. Ghose of Tanganyika 


The readers of these notes are aware of 
the fact that I reproduced from the 
Tanganyika Herald certain allegations regard- 
ing the treatment of the ‘late Mr. S. N. 
Ghose, a- member of the ‘Tanganyika 
Legislative Council during the illness that 
preceded his unfortunate death. I wrote 
to the Leader also on this subject. Pandit 
Hridaya Nath Kunzru ex-M. L. A. former 
president of the Hast African Indian National 
Congress, happened to read my note and 
he drew the attention of Mr. H. S. L. Polak 
of London to this matter requesting him to 
get an enquiry made into these allegations. 
Accordingly Mr. Polak wrote on the 29th 
August 1930, personally to Dr. T. Drummond 
Shiels, the Colonial Minister, as follows : 

May I draw your attention to the marked 
passages in the enclosed article by Mr.. Benarsidas 
Chaturvedi in the Leader of Allahabad of the 1st 
instant ? Mr. Benarsidas Chaturvedi is one of the 
most responsible publicists on Indians overseas, and 
Mr. H. N. Kunzru has especially directed my 
attention to this a Mr. S. N. Ghose was 
personally known to Mr. S. G. Vaze of the Servants 
of India Society, who is now here with Mr. Sastri. 


The statement made in the report is of so scandal- = 


ous a nature that I venture to think ‘you will 
agree that some enquiry is. needed, and I shall be- 
ey glad if you can see your way to have one 
made, 


On the Ist September. Dr. Shiels replied 
as follows: 


Thanks for your letter. I am going off 
on Tuesday to Geneva, but I will see that the 
matter you bring to my notice is looked into. The- 
complaint is rather vague as Mr. Ghose appears 
to have been taken to the. European hospital. 


take it that the objection is to his having been | 


in a Goan ward as itis not said that he did 
that his condition 

hopeful 
he were 


placed 
not get proper attention. I fear 
as described suggests that he was not a 
ease, but I would regret very much if 
prevented from. getting proper treatment by any 
neglect or indifference on the part of the authorities. 
I hope that this has not been the ease, and as 
I say, I would have liked something 'more definite ~ 
to have been charged. 


On the 6th December Dr. Shiels addressed 
Mr. Polak again on the subject in the follow- 
ing letter with two enclosures, and Mr. Polak 
has obtained permission from Dr. Shiels to 
publish the correspondence. 


You will remember writing to me at the end 
of August about the allegations which appeared 


a 
¥ 
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in the Tanganyika Herald and which were quoted 
in the Leeder, Allahabad. in regard to the treat- 
ment of the late Mr. S. N. Ghose, a member of 
the Tanganyika Legi-lative Council during his 
illness. I now enclose copies of two letters. 
one from the senior medical officer in charge of 
the European hospital at Dar-es-Salaam and one 
from Mr. Ghose’s private medical attendant of 
Tanganyika. These letters speak for 'hemselves, 
and [ am sure that you will agree with me in 
thioking that there can be no shadow of foundation 


for the statement published in the Tanganyika 
Herald, 


The following is the text of the letter of 
the senior medical officer : 


European Hospital, 
ar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika Territory, . 
i 16th October 1930. 
The Hon’ble, - 


The Director of Medical & Sanitary Services. 
' ar-es-Salaam. 


S, —With reference to your letter No. 3 B-927 
enclosing correspondence relating to the treatment 
of Mr. S. N. Ghose while uoler my care in 
this hospital during his last illness. I wish to 
reply that there is no element of trath in the 
Statements which were published in the Tanga- 
nyika Herald. 

The facts as far as 


~ 


to 
wr 


I am concerned are these: 
I bad known Mr. Ghose for several years and 
since last December I had been called, in 
‘consultation by Dr. Malik on at least eight 
occasions to see him. He was then suffering 
from chronic nephritis and commencing heart 
failure. Two days before he was ad nitted to 
hospital I saw him in his house. He was then 
‘obviously ill, restlessand out of breath. 1 was called 
again to see him early on the morning of June 5 
and Dr. Malik asked me if I would take him into 
hospital. I explained to him and to Mr. Giose and 
his friends that [had no private single rooms 
empty at that time in which I could acc mmodate 
him, that a bed in oneof the two larze general 
wards would not be - suitable in his present 
condition and that I thought it would be better to 
put him into a single room at the, end of the 


w 


Asiatic block. This room is often used for 
Huropeans and is a most excellent room 
and Mr. Ghose on his arrival expressed 
himself well pleased and content with 


everything. I do not consider that more could 
‘possibly have been done in the way of treatment 
or comfort. There were relatives or friends with 
him all the time he was in hospital and almost 
continuous oxygen inhalation was administered 
in order to relieve that distressing feeling of 
suffocation which is inseparable from such cases. 
Being therefore satisfied in my own mind and 
with the assurance of Mr. Ghose that` he was 
being well looked after and content in his surround- 
lings while in hospital I feel that the statements 
published in the Tanganyika Herald are both 
mischievous and untrue. 


I attach a letter from Dr. Malik which I hope 
may give support to my statements. 
l =- T have, ete., 
(Sed.) J. H. PARRY, 
Senior Medical Officer In Charge. 


30—13 
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The following is the text of Dr. Maltk’s letter: 
P. O. Box No. 451 
Dar-es-Salaam. 
Tanganyika Territory, 
15th October, 1930. 
Dr. J. H. P 


Parry, 
The Seuior Medical Officer i. c. 
Europan Hospital. 
Dar-es-Salaam. 
Dear Sir, i 
_ With regard to the allegation which appeared 
in the H rald concerning the late Mr. S. N. Ghose, 
I wish to state the following: 
: Mr. Ghose had been ill for some considerable 
time wih chronic nephritis and failing heart, and 

had several times had you in consultation. f 
have to thank you for your valuable advice and 
assistance. i 
_. A few days before Mr. Ghose died I asked you 
if you could take him ia the hospital, you replied, 
you had a room in the Gvoans’ ward and you 
wan'ed me to make this clear to Mr. Ghose and his 
friends, which. did and they seemed quite 
agreeable to this accommodation. 

I visited Mr. Ghose in the hospital twice during 
the 3or4days he was there. As far as my 
knowledge goes he had the best medical treatment 
available in the hospital and eve ything was done 
to make him comfortable. I really cannot under- 
stand on what the Herald has based his allegations. 


Yorrs faithfully, . 
_ (ed) G B. MALIK, 


i 


M. R.C. S. 


I have published this correspondence in 
these columns in fairness to Dr. J. H. Parry 
of the European Hospital at Dar-es-Salaam, 
so that my readers may know the other 
side of the question. I have also written 
to the editor of the Tanganyika Herald to 
explain the whole’ thing. In the meanwhile, 
will any reader of these notes kindly find 
out the present address of the brother of 
Mr. S. N. Ghose? I would like to open 
correspondence with him on this subject. 


A Suggestion to the Commision of Enquiry into 
Missionary Education in India 


A Commission has been touring round 
India making enquiries into the condition of 
missionary efforts for education in this 
country. Possibly as a result of this enquiry 
tne entire system of missionary education 
in India may be revised and future policy 
devised for this purpose. In this connection 
I would puta proposal before the Commission. 
A sub-committee should be appointed by 
the Commission to visit some colonies where 
Indians have settled’ in large number, for 
example, the West Indies and Miji Islands 
to find out what the different Christian 
Missions have already done for spreading 
education among Indians and suggest means 
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to give greater impetus to these private India have always resented the use of the 
efforts. No one can deny the very useful word ‘Natives’ for ourselves and we should 
work done by the missions in the field of not use it for the Africans. The sentence- 
education in India though one may entirely ‘The Europeans are denying us equal rights. 
disagree with the proselytising activities of and propose to treat “us as nothing better 
some of these missions. It will be a good than the natives of the Territory” has not 
thing indeed if the missionary societies been happily put. We believe that 
open a Model High School iù Fiji. Mr. Adamji does uot claim any preference over: 
But there is one thing which ought the natives of the territory. But the views 
to be. kept in mind. The High School of Mr. Taibali are quite unambiguous on this. 
should be vitally connected with India. point. He said: 


Nationali itati i i j PR! i 
onalist agitations in India have their it is only just that if and when the interests. 


repercussion in the colonies also and if the of the children of the soil should come into- 
missionary institutions want to do any real conflict with those of the immigrant communities 
service to the Indian population they will the former should prevail. Why anybody should 
have to befriend this healthy feeling of object to the carrying out of such an eminently’ 
nationalism. A good deal of pioneering fair policy passes one’s comprehension : 


work was done by the missions in India 


and since other private organizations have Indian Settlement in Tanganyika . 
sprung up to continue this work, the missions , < 
i will do well to turn their attention to The views of Mr. Taibali on the question, 


Greater India. There is a vast field of of Indian settlement in Tanganyika deserve- 
work for them in the colonies. But have they ‘serious consideration at the hands of Indian 
got the imagination to strike a new line of public and the Indian Government. He 
action ? . said : 


/ E 
Tangannyika-Indian Conference INDIANS AND AGRICULTURE 


cach : Although quite a number of Indians are engaged: 
The second session of the Tanganyika- in Agriculture in this territory yet I regret to- 
Indian Conference was held at Dar-es- say ins a soon) Propor on o them have fos 
i j aken to agricultural pursuits. In my opinion the 
a li eE L kerr 7, EEN b of Indians would be making a much more substantial y 
MT. Ladal, Dar-aALaAW OL GanZibar. MT. AkDar- contribution towards the development of this. 
ali. A. Adamji was the Chairman of the country if they engage in agriculture in larger 
Reception Committee. Here is a significant numbers. Indians of this territory have from time 
passage from Mr. Adamji’s speech : to time requested the Indian Government to kring. 
kee ee to the notice of Indian farmers the advantage of 
We ‘have hereditary rights in these colonies. an agriculturist’s life over here with a view to- 
Merchants of India have - been trading with induce them to this country but S0 far no steps 
this coast for over 200 years. Owing to the un- have been taken by the Indian Government in 
certain position of this country at that'time it was this direction. I would like to draw the attention. - 
not practicable for Indian merchants to have of the Government and the people of India that 
settled in these parts. Within the last 40 years millions upon millions of acres of rich virgin soil 
European Empire builders have taken a controlling in the Tanganyika Territory is awaiting develop-- 
hand in the “pacification” of the natives and ment. There are plenty of people in India who- 
European, merchants only, came in after the would make splendid colonists. Fast Africa and 
missionaries. ` It is only within the last 30 years particularly Tanganyika Teritrory has been consider-- 
that European settlers actually came in owing to d and rightly so to be the natural outlet for the- 
the struggle for existence in Europe. It is these surplus population of India, In view of the fact 
eople who are now threatening to take away thata special office exists in London to supply to- 
rom us the ordinary rights of citizenship. It is the British public all necessary information 
these people who are claiming to rule the natives relating to these territories, is it too much to" 
. as well as the Indians. They are denying us hope that Indian Government will also open 
Í equal rights and propose to treat us as nothing similar Information Bureaus in some of the large- 
; better than the natives of the Territory. cities in India, and give al L possible help - to. 
| i it i desirable intending immigrants í ndians with 
n > mo n Ka pore - oe some capital and education and particulary with. 
position taken up by amy. UU agricultural training could be persuaded to come 
people in ‘Tanganyika have certainly got to this country, they would be a valuable acquisi-. 
hereditary rights in that territory and they ron o ony to ine Se a ae ake 
i ut also to the country o r . _ are 
must put up a good fight for the protection justified in hrping that with the advent of national. 
of these rights. But there is: one thing to Government in India, no time will be lost in doing: 
which we should take exception. We in what the alien Government has so far failed to do, 
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my 


-of India the necessity of 


` pamphlet ? 


-country at the present time. _ 
-a land of opportunities but it is well to remember 


‘Malaya is a real paradise for fortune hunters : 


INDIANS ABROAD 


information Bureaus in India 


There was also a resolution on this 
‘subject passed at the last session of the 


“Tanganyika-Indian Conference : 


“This Conference urges upon the Government 
opening Information 
Bureaus in India and to take other necessary steps 


“to encourage the emigration of Indian settlers to 


Tanganyika.” 


No doubt the importance of this resolution 
cannot be questioned but unfortunately there 
-does not seem any hope of the Government 
‘of India doing anything in this direction 
in the near futore. The best thing would be 
‘to start the work on a small scale without 
‘Waiting for the response from the Govern- 
ment. Now is it really impossible to publish 
:an illustrated pamphlet about ‘Tanganyika 
territory ? Is there not a single Indian in 
the colony competent to write such a 
And can they not _ subscribe 
£ 30 or £40 among themselves to publish 
such a pamphlet ? If we cannot do anything 
ourselves then surely we cannot reasonably 
‘expect the ‘Government to do it. 


Emigration ‘of Indian Youths to Malaya 
Mr. 8. Antony of Kuala Lumpur. F. M. S. 
bas sent me the following note for publication, 
“The object of this note is not to discourage 


-adventurous youths intending to seek their fortunes 


in Malaya, but toiplace before them a few facts so 
that they may be enabled to gauge properly the 
risk that they are running by _ emigrating - to this 
Malaya is no doubt 


that the opportunities do not always exist, 

Rubber and tin are the main stay of Malaya. 
When there is a boom in both the reagan 
u 
when there is no ‘boom Malaya is no where, for 
Malaya has no other industry to fall back upon, 

he present time is not a boom period for 
Malaya. The world wide depression in. trade has 


-affected every industry and particularly the Rubber 
-and Tin industry of Mal ) 
-estates are unable to :produce rubber at a price 


aya. Consequently rubber 


favourable to_the industry. Some have already 


-Closed down discharging the labour force employed 


by them excepting a* few, absolutely necessary for 
weeding and Glearing. The Indian labourers thus 


thrown out of employment are being repatriated to 
India. There are some companies no doubt able to 


| people. 
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hold out even though the price of rubber has come 
down to so low a figure as 15 and 17 cents per 
pound. But such companies have been wholesale 
contractors for America and other foreign countries 
for a number of years on a certain specified price 
per pound and they are very few. 

The result is widespread unemployment among 
the labour force of all nationalities. The condition of 
estate clerks, conductors and clerks employed in 
rubber Agencies, etc. are no better. They are the men 
affected directly. Itis a pity to see men discharged 
from the companies who were holding service in 
the firms for a number of years for no other reason 
than the, present slump. Everywhere unemploy- 
ment relief fund js raised and organizations are 
made to relieve the distress of the unemployed 
people here. 


What then about employees in Government ? 
They are also affected. The source of revenue 
being thus affected, the Government feel they 
cannot maintain the temporary staffs employed by 
them and they contemplate even closing the 
Department which is not possible to run ata 
profit. Such being the conditions in Malaya what 
is the meaning of unemployed Indians coming over 
to this country in large numbers ? 


The appointment. and employment in the 
Malayan Government is so exquisitely ranked that 
Indians are counted in the last, for what. reason, 
one cannot understand. Appointments go usually to 
locally born Malays, the sons of the soil or to the 
Chinese or to the Hurasians and as a last recourse 
to Indians and even among them locally born and 
educated Indians are preferred. It is not usual to 

_ men employed at present in Government 
services here, for Indian qualifications however high 
they be are not counted in this country. Men with 
technical qualifications may no doubt have some 
chance in the business firms here. But their 
position tod is always of an unsteady nature, 
considering the precarious position of the rubber 
and tin markets. Personally speaking, I have been 
seeing very many Jndian youths roaming in big 
towns in Malaya in search of employment thus 
cheapening the demand for the Indians already 
existing here. Not content with that, the new 
arrivals go in to offer their services below their 
real worth. The worst part of it is that 
with families arrive without even 
Imagining what would be their fate if they were 
unemployed for some months. The high hopes 
they must have entertained when they started from 
India are often shattered on their. arrival here and 
eventually they are forced to endure all sorts of 
suffermgs which they would not have had to 
endure if they, had stayed in their own country. 
I would therefore take the opportunity of earnestly 
advising my Indian brethren not to emigrate to 
Malaya until normal economic conditions are 
restored in’ this_country. i 
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Bond At Home, Free Abroad ! 


The citizenship of'a British city is some- ` 


times given to distinguished foreigners 
honoris causa. Last month such honour 
was shown at Edinburgh to the Nawab of 
Bhopaland Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. On the 


Oth of that month the freedom of the city . 


was conferred on them at Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh. 

The exact status of the ruling Princes 
of India is a matter of controversy. They 
claim that they are allies of the British 
King, whereas it has been contended by 
British bureaucrats > and imperialistic jurists 
that tbey are subordinate rulers. But what- 
ever they may be in theory, practically they 
are vassals, and, as such, subjects of the 
British sovereign. As for the native inhabi- 
tants of British-ruled India, they are, both 
the retically and practically, subjects in 
bondage who have still to attain the status 
of free citizens. 

It was hoped, therefore, that the distin- 
guished Indians who received the freedom 
of the city of Edinburgh would appreciate 
the unintended joke implied in conferring 
the freedom of a free city in a free foreign 
country on persons who did not enjoy the 
status of free citizens in their own country. 

There is just a possibility that the 
“honour” did not make the Nawab forget: 
the reality and that he had an inkling of 
the joke. f 


— 


The Nawab of Bhopal Cautious 


For, His Highness spoke cautiously and 
in sober accents. Said he: 

If the Round Table Conference succeeded, it 
would be a Scotsman who as chief representative 
of the United Kingdom would have delivered_ the 
goods and brought peace and prosperity to India 
and the Empire. 


Mr. Sastri’s Exhilaration 


But on Mr. Srinivasa Sastri the “honour” 
seems to have had slightly the effect of 


heady liquors at dinners. For he gave the 
reins to bis imagination to some extent and 
spoke in. an unwarrantedly optimistic Vein, 
when he said : 

“I am divulging no premature confidence when 
I say that we heard yesterday the Chairman of 
one of the most important of our Sub-Committees. 
say that at the next plenary session of the 
Conference the Prime Minister on behalf of His. 
Majesty’s Government will make a statement which 
will go far to satisfy the aspirations and desires. 
of the Indian people (loud applause). , 

‘The freedom of India is going to be achieved, 
thanks be to Providence, not as in case of Ireland, 
the youngest of the Empires Dominions, not by 
those methods with which they were unhappily 
too familiar, but by the method of discussion, 


compromise, mutual understanding and mutual 


accommodation at a Round Table (loud applause). 


The Prime Minister has made bis 
statement on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment; but we do not perceive that it has, 
to any extent, satisfied the desires and 
aspirations of an appreciable section, if any, 
of the Indian people. 

We also shall be thankful if the freedom 
of India be achieved without recourse to the 
methods adopted by the Irish for winning 
their freedom. ` 

Assuming that the freedom of India was 
going to be achieved through the so-called 
Round Table Conference, it would be untrue 
to say or 
more than that conference which tended to 
make India free ;—the Round Tablers could not 
for a moment forget doubts whether their 
conclusions would be acceptable to the 
Congress. And, as we shall show presently, 
Mr. Sastri himself unguardedly admitted 
that something more than “the method of 
discussion, compromise, mutual understanding 
and mutual accommodation” bad been 
necessary. 

It is difficult to understand how a maw 
of Mr. Sastri’s knowledge of history and 
politics could think, as he appeared to do, 
that the Round Table Conference was going 
to give or even professed or pretended to 
give India the same freedom as was given 
to Ireland. It would be a travesty of truth 
to suggest any such thing. 

Mr. Sastri’s 


` 


suggest that there was nothing. 


mention of the methods. 


the — 
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adopted in Ireland reminds -one not only 
of what the Irish did to win freedom but 
also what the Black and ‘Tans did to 
frustrate their efforts. It is true that the 
methods advocated and almost invariably 

č used by the followers ofthe Congress have been 
quite different from the methods of violence 
adopted -by the Sinn Feiners; but it would 
not be true to suggest that the police in India 
had nowhere used any of the methods of 
the Black and Tans in Ireland. 


“A few imprisonments and a few Lathi 
Blows” 


Mr. Sastri surpassed himself in the 
concluding portion of the summary of his 
speech cabled by Reuter, which runs as 
follows : | | 

“The brightest chapter in the history of Great 
Britain is being written -to-day at St. James’ Palace 
in which would be recorded for the benefit of 
succeeding generations the story of how a long 
struggle came toa happy consummation without 
anything more than a few imprisonments and a 
few lathi blows.” E fae ol 2 

It has still -to be proved ” that the. self- 
government which Mr. MacDonald announced 
was going to be given to India, is the real 
thing and not mere camouflage. If it turned 
out to be the latter, as the speeches of Mr. 

* Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George made after 
the last plenary session of the Round Table 
Conference would lead one to apprehend, 


Mr. Sastri’s “brightest chapter’ “would be 
a terminological inexactitude. 
Mr. Sastri spoke of a long struggle 


coming to a happy consummation without 
anything more than a few imprisonments 
and afew lathi blows. This is a tissue of 
misconceptions and wmisrepresentations of 
facts. The long -struggle has not come to 
a consummation; it promises to continue. 
But, assuming that if has come to a consum- 
mation, if is not a happy consummation. 
It is not at all true to say that the results 
of Government’s repressive policy have been 
| only imprisonments and lath: blows. There 
_have been. shootings and deaths, confiscations 
of printing machines and other equipments 
of presses, forfeiture of securities taken 
from owners of presses and newspapers, 


seizure of houses and other property, 
alleged to have been used for Congress 
purposes, and allegations made by respon- 


sible persons of burning of houses, granaries 
and other: property and of criminal force 


to the sufferings 


having been used against women—allegations. 
few of which, if any, have been properly 
Investigated or proved to be falve after such 
investigation. And the imprisonments and 


‘lathe charges have not been few. We do 


not refer here to the murderous and 
predatory disturbances in Sind, Dacca and 


- Kishorganj, though they are not unconnected 


with politics. 

In his article on “India Under the thathi” 
published in The New Republic of America, 
for December 10, 1930, Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
writes: “Throughout India there are 60,000 ` 
persons in prison for political offences, and 
Bombay has more than its share.” This is 
not an over-estimate. But supposing it is, 
Mr. Sastri has himself said in his post- 
prandial oration at the Liberal Party’s dinner 
after the conclusion of the Round Table 
Conference that the number of persons in 
jail is 30,000. Is that a small number ? 
Every reader of newspapers in India knows 
that the number of persons in India who 
have been battered with Jlathis is at least 
ten times that of those arrested and clapped 


in prison. Is it right to speak of 600,000 or 
300,000 such assaulted individuals as 
“a few” ? 

Those who have suffered and made 


sacrifices In the cause of India’s freedom 
may say that as yet the sufferings and 
sacrifices of Indians for gaining freedom 
have not been adequate. But as Mr. Sastri 
is not among them, he is not entitled to 
speak lightly of the sufferings and sacrifices 
already undergone. In Romeo and Juliet 
Shakespeare says: “He jests at sears that 
never felt a wound.” It may be that Mr. 
Sastri spoke light-heartedly “of a few 
imprisonments and a few lathi blows” owing 
to a similar cause. Whatever the cause, the 
callousness of some distinguished Indians 
of their countrymen is 
intensly painful and profoundly humiliating. 

‘Let us, however, take it for granted that 
afew imprisonments and afew lath? blows 
sum up all the suiferings of freedom-loving 
Indians. Even then, Mr. Sastri has had to 
admit indirectly that for wiuning freedom, 
in addition to “the method of discussion, 
compromise, mutual understanding and 
mutual accommodat‘on,” some imprisonments 
and some lathi blows. had to be undergone 
some Indians—the -Right Honourable 
Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri not being one of 
them. o 
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Viceroy’s Speech at the Assembly 


Lord Irwin addressed the members of the 
Legislative Assembly on the 17th of January 
last. His speech does not seem to us satis- 
factory. We shall notice a few points in it. 


“The Army in India” 


In praising the usefulness and efficiency 
of the Indian army in the recent North-West 
Frontier operations he called it “the Army in 
India” The use of this expression is not 
peculiar to him. It is used by all British 
statesmen. It is implied that the army be- 
longs to the British Empire and is posted in 
India, though India pays all the expenses 
incurred for it. It is in effect the British 
imperial army of occupation. Is it usual to 
speak of “the Army in Canada,” “the Army in 
Treland,” “the Army in Australia” and “the 
Army in South Africa” ? It has been said by 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, the Secretary of State 
for India, that India has been enjoying Domi- 
nion status in action for the last ten years. 
Is it a part of that status that the Indian 
army should continue to be called " ‘the Army 
in India”? 


The Financial Situation 


Regarding the financial situation, Lord 
Irwin expressed the opinion that the present 
economic erisis was due in the first place to 
an almost universal trade depression from 
which all countries were suffering, and 
secondly to the disturbances resulting from 
the civil disobedience movement. Apart from 
the fact that that movement itself is, at least 
partly, due to the failure of the Government 
to satisfy the natural desire of the Indian 
people for freedom, is not the Government 
partly responsible for the economic crisis so 


far as it has been brought about, e. g., by the’ 


18d. ratio? Even when.India obtains econo- 
mic swaraj, tbere may be financial distur- 
pances due to the mistakes of her own 
statesmen and to causes affecting the whole 
world ; but the financial condition of India 
can never be satisfactory so long as Indian 
economic conditions are manipulated mainly 
with a view to promoting and safe-guarding 
British interests, as they are at present. 
The Viceroy has expressed the opinion 
that 
“If only distrust and attempts to paralyse the 
{yovernment could be replaced by a spirit of 
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mutual confidence and co-operation, then even in 
spite of the world crisis we might see the dawn 
of a new optimism in India and the opening of 
new ways for the recuperation. and development of 
her economic strength.” 

His Excellency deserves to be reminded 
of the hackneyed phrase, “Trust begets ` 
trust.’ Except for the last “ten years, 
Indians have:, generally believed 
good faith of the Government ; but it is 
the Government which has all along 
distrusted the people of India. And even 
in this very speech in which Lord Irwin 
dwelt on the need of mutual confidence, he 
foreshadowed legislation for depriving the 
Press of most of its freedom and “for dealing 
with persons who may instigate others to 
refuse the fulfilment of certain lawful 
obligations,” and threatened to crush the 
Congress organization by using all his 
strength. 
confidence of the largest, most self-sacrificing™ 
and most influential section of politically- 
minded Indians on his own terms. 
Government will not change, or will change 
only to the extent that suits British con- 
venience and interests, but nofin the way 
desired by Nationalist India; and yet that 
India must trust his Government and “co- 
operate” with it. That is an impossibility. 


Judgment by Practical Results 


In the Viceroy’s opinion, 

“A political movement must be judged and 
dealt ek not according to the professions of those 
who initiate it or carry | it into effect, but in the 
light of practical results.” 

That is a very handy general proposition. 
We suppose it is permissible to apply it to 
the principles, policy, methods and doings 
of those persons also who are for the time 
being styled “the Government” in the 
aggregate ; for no men and collections of men 
are infallible and sacrosanct, even when they 
are called the Government. If it be right 
and proper to judge  non-Governmental 
policies and movements by their fruit, it 
must be equally right and proper to judge 
some particular government-tree by its fruit. 
But though it is considered lawful and right 
to put a stop by all legitimate means, the 
activities of non-Governmental persons who 
are obnoxious in the eyes of the men styled 
the Government, officialdom holds that it is 
never lawful to seek to paralyse the collection 
of persons called the Government for the 


His Excellency wants to have the 4 


“A 


in tbe 


e 


His - 
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time being. This is a very easily understood 


legal distinction, which is rightly considered . 


in many cases au ethical distinction, too. The 
question is whether it is an ethical distinction 
in all cases. 

y =e 


Anti-Press Legislation 


We shall extract a few sentences from 
that portion of the Viceroy’s speech which is 
devoted to the Press Ordinance and the 
proposed legislation along the same lines. 
Sald he: 

““ueWe have lately witnessed a disturbing 
increase in -those crimes of violence which have 
deeply stained the fair name of India and which I 
know are as abhorrent to the members of this 
House as they are to all other reasonable persons. 
The experience of the past few months leaves no 
‘doubt as to the existence of an organization, whose 
Insane objective it is to promote the overthrow 
of established Government by the deliberate 
creation. of a state of terrorism. I know that the 
vast majority of Indians deplore the growth of a 
movement wholly foreign to their.traditions and 
instincts, and I see in the wide condemnation of 
outrages and in particular in the indignation evoked 
by the attack on His Excellency the Governor of 
the Punjab a growing recognition of the urgent and 
paramount need of removing this malignant cancer 
m the life of India. 

Proprietors and editors of newspapers 
know that their journals can flourish best 

“by securing the support of the largest and 
most influential section of the public. As, 
in the opinion of the Viceroy, the vast 
majority of Indians deplore the growth of 
terrorism, it follows that newspapers which 
have the largest circulations represent the 
anti-terrorist opinion of the largest section 
of politically-minded Indians. And he also 
admits that there has been wide condemnation 
of terrorist outrages—ono the platform and 
in the public press. Therefore. whatever 
other objects repressive press legislation -may 
have in view, it cannot logically have in 
view mainly the combating of pro-terroristic 
views. We cannot, therefore, understand 
what relevancy and logic there is in 
referring to the growth of terrorism in order 
to justify, directly or indirectly, the gagging 

of the Press. "M 

By way of such justification His 
Excellency also says : 

“Among other influences, which have undoubted- 
ly tended to the encouragement of such 
revolutionary, methods and violent crime, are 
certain sections of the Press whose reiterated 
laudation of false sentiment and of | distorted 
patriotism lead all too often to the injection of 


deadly poison into a certain typeof mind. Fair 


criticism of the administration or of our constitu- 
tional proposals I do not fear. | rather welcome 
it, But when the great power of the Press is 
diverted from its true functions to dangerous and 
destructive doctrine, the Government can no longer 
stand aside.” 


By the words “certain sections of the 
Press,” what sections does the Viceroy refer 
to? Are they large or small? From his 
own words we have shown above that 
no newspapers which have secured or wish 
to secure the support of the largest 
section of politically-minded Indians can or 
do favour terrorism. Hence the words 
“certain sections of the Press” ought not to 
mean the large majority of papers or the 
most influential papers. But as Press. 


ordinances and restrictive Press legislation of | 


the same character do not generally affect 
the Anglo-Indian press but only Indian-. 
owned and Indian-edited papers, we are. 
afraid the Viceroy’s words wiil be understood 
to refer generally to the Indian as distingui- 
shed from the Anglo-Indian Press. 

If, however, Lord Irwin intends to put a 
stop to the poisonous effusions of a small 
section of the Indian Press (regarding whose 


‘existence and views we have no personal 


knowledge), surely human ingenuity should 
be equal to striking at them alone. It should 
be aS unnecessary as it would be unjusti- 
fiable to restrict the liberties and jeopardize 
the existence. of all independent Indian 
journals in order to minimize’ the evil 
influence of a few  pro-terrorist organs, if 
any such exist. 

Lord Irwin welcomes “fair” criticism. 
But no Government ean be kept from going 
astray from the path of right unless there 
is constant thorough criticism of its doings. 
And there can never be such thorough 
eriticism, if any Government insists on 
criticism mot overstepping the bounds of 
fairness laid down by itself. It would have 
been something if Lord Irwin or any other 
single individual were himself in a position 
to read and judge of the criticism of all 
Indian papers, though the best of rulers 
cannot possess infallibility of judgment. But 
as a matter of fact, newspapers are read and 
judged by numerous different officials of 
widely different calibre, power of judgment 
and tastes. Therefore, practically journalists 
cannot be sure what this official or that 
would consider fair or unfair criticism. 
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“Law and Order,” and Satyagraha 


According to the Viceroy, 


“Whatever may be or have been the true 
‘object underlying the present civil disobedience 
movement, the Government still sees in many 
parts of India determined efforts to substitute 
another authority for its own and to Interfere 
with the maintenance of law and order, of which 
‘Government is the constituted guardian.” 


The Government has certainly legal 
justification for trying to put down efforts 
to substitute another authority for its own. 
But it cannot be admitted that the civil 
disobedience movement promotes disorder or 
violence. Responsible men who have 
personal knowledge of what is happening 
in some parts of the country or other have 
complained again and again that the use of 
force by the police has been the cause of 
creating disorder to afar greater extent 
than any action of the Satyagrahis. Such 
complaints find support from the following 
passage in Mr. H. N. Brailsfords’ article on 
“India Under- the Lathi”, in The New 
Republic of New York : l 


‘The stray acts of violence by Indians are 
negl gible when one remembers the proportions of 
this movement -Never in a long experience 
have I seen crowds so passive. They do not 
stand: they squat upon the ground, the women 
‘In one wing, the men in another, and so, motion- 
less and silent, they listen to songs and speeches. 
Assuredly the speeches are seditious, but they are 
not aneitements to disorder : indeed, (for several 
that I have heard were in English) they invariably 
preach non-violence. In the interesis of order 
there is, for a punitive dispersal of such crowds, 
no reason or excuse whatever.” (ltalics ` ours. 
Editor, M. R) i 


Government and Terrorism 


The Viceroy’s speech contains the 


assurance : 


“I and my Government in our sphere shall 
spare no effort to protect our officers and the 
public ; but whatever action the Government may 
tak- in this matter, if cannot achieve complete 
success. unless it is assisted by the wholehearted. 
determination of every citizen to stamp out so 
evil a thing from their society.” 


This is followed by the appeal : 


“I earnestly appeal to all, who have at heart 
India’s good name, toshow by action and words, 
which will admit of no doubt or reservation, that 
they regard the terrorist movement with repug- 
nance and those who are actively engaged in it 
or extend to it their, sympathy of support as the 
worst enemies of India,” 


Believing that terrorism cannot succeed 
in overthrowing the present Government 


_ Readers of newspapers in 
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and establishing Swaraj; believing that 
even if if succeeded in doing what its 
promoters seek to do, the remedy would | 
in some essential respects be ‘worse than 
the disease ; and further. believing that there , 
is a better, a non-violent means of establishing ~ 
full Swaraj, we have sought by arguments 
to dissuade the adherents of terrorist methods 
from committing outrages. But probably 
they do not read what we write, or, it they 
read our Notes, they are not convinced by 
our arguments. One way to convince them 
would be to show that non-violent means had 
succeeded in securing freedom for India. 
But the liberation of India by non-violent 
means would require the co-operation of the 
Government with the real leaders of the 
people. These leaders have been undergoing 
suffering aud making sacrifices in pursuit of 
their ideals. But Government has so fary 
non-co--perated with them. The kind of so- 
called Swaraj the establishment of- which at 
some unknown date has been vaguely 
announced by Mr. MacDonald at the last 
plenary session of the so-called Round Table 
Conference, does not imply any desire on 
the part of the powers that be to co-operate 
with the most self-sacrificing and most 
influential leaders of the people. If the other 
leaders, namely, those who are called 
Moderates, succeed in persuading the 
Government to give India a real Swaraj” 
constitution, that also may succeed in 
convincing at least some of those who favour 
terrorism that terrorist methods. are at least 
unnecessary. That which inspires hope 
must kill despair, which is a parent of 
terrorism. 

Probaly feelings of private and ‘public 
revenge, roused by allegations of wrong- 
doing and unjustifiable violence on the part of 


‘police and other officials, contained in news- 


papers, has also something to do with the 
origin and continuance of terrorism. Believing 
that that is so, as Lord Irwin has appealed 
to the public to do their best to eradicate 
terrorism, we may, also be permitted to 
earnestly ask him and his colleagues in the 
governance of the country to do their best 
to purge the administration of all high- 
handedness, arbitrariness and vindictiveness. 
India ~ were 
familiar with allegations of police terrorism 
in India long before The Manchester Guardian 
published in its editorial and other columns, 
just after Dr. Simpson’s murder, opinions 
and news in support of the view that 


a 
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injustice and police terrorism bad something 
to do with the genesis and continuance of 
non-official terrorism. But, whilst in tbe 
Viceroy’s speech under notice and many 
previous provouncements by himself and 
lesser officers the police have been highly 
and uncritically praised and hopes have been 
held out to Government servants and the 
public that they would be protected from 


‘non-official terrorism, no indépendent enquiry 


has been held into the allegations of police 
terrorism nor any steps taken to assure the 
public that they would be protected from it 
if it existed. 

Those who read Indian newspapers 
those who have read the reports of 
non-official] enquiry committees, as we have 
done, know that the allegations against the 
police are not. merely of assaults with Jlathis 
causing simple or grievous hurt. It has 
been also alleged that deaths have occurred 
as the result of unprovoked and unnecessary 
lathe charges and firing ; and the number 
of such alleged deaths is greater than that 
of the high and lower officials murdered or 
sought to be killed by non-official terrorists. 
These dead non-officials were of humble 
rank and unknown to fame, but were 
human beings having souls. 
people of India appeal to His Excellency the 
Viceroy to take such allegations seriously 


and 
some 


and cause independent enquiries into them 
to be instituted ? 
Some short-sighted advisers of the 


Government may think that as allegations 
of terrorism on the part of some officials 
probably give rise to revengeful feelings 
leading to terrorist outrages, the prevention 
of the publication of such news would be 
effectual in extirpating terrorism. Such a 
view would be unwise and short-sighted... No 
Government can or should take it for 
granted that terrorism by any of its officials 
is impossible. All ‘Governments ought to be 
in a position to prevent wrong-doing on the 
part of its servants, who themselves are not 
likely to report all their own or their fellows’ 
misdeeds to the higher authorities. From 
newspapers alone can the news of such acts 
be obtained. The greater the restrictions 
on the freedom of the press, the less the 
chances of knowing what is wrong with the 
details of administration and the lesser also 
the chances of being able to set matters right. 

And even if public newspapers can be 
effectually controlled or suppressed, all secret 
news-sheets cannot be suppressed. But 
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May not the- 


supposing that also is feasible, no earthly 
potentate has sueceeded or can succeed in 
preventing the dissemination of rumours. 
Therefore, the suppression of terrorism 
by gagging or suppressing the public Press 
is a fool’s errand. The Press is the safety- 
valve by shutting which one can only 
increase the explosive power of discontent. 
The Viceroy holds that “so far as the 
terrorist movement is concerned, there is 
little ground for supposing that those who 
direct it are likely to be deterred from their 


course by constitutional agreements 
that may be reached.” This may be 
true so far as constitutional agreements 
reached with non-Congress leaders is 


concerned. For they voice the aspirations 
of a very small section of the people. But 
if constitutional agreements could be reached 
with the Congress leaders, we venture to 
think that an atmosphere would be created 
antagonistic to terrorism. For though the 
methods of the terrorists and of the leaders 
of the Congress differ as poles asunder, 
the political goal of the Congress leaders and 
of those terrorists who are not moved by 
mere revenge is the same. 

Therefore, as ‘the Viceroy believes that 
repressive action, “necessary as it is, will 
not of itself give us the remedy that we seek 
for the present discontents,” he would do 
well to come to terms with the Congress as 
speedily as possible. 


“Unity of all-India”’ 


In the opinion of the Viceroy, among the 
chief events of the so-called Round Table 
Conference, 

“The first undoubtedly is the recognition by 
the Indian States of the essential unity of all- 
India and their readiness to take their full share 
in designing the instruments of government through 
which that conception of unity may gain concrete 
expression and effect- I scarcely think I 
exaggerate when I say that the historian a hundred 
years hence, commenting on these times, will find 
n i we, turning-point of the constitutional history 
of India 


The Viceroy’s prophecy will be fulfilled 
if the rulers cf the Indian States who have 
agreed to join an all-India Federation will 
also agree to govern their States as consti- 
tutional rulers, giving their peoples the 
same fundamental rights and liberties as the 
citizens of all free countries enjoy and as 
may come to be enjoyed by the people of 
what is at present known as British India, 
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and if they come to look upon the Govern- 
ment of Federated India with not less respect 
than they do on the present Government of 
India. We say this, as they want to have 
direct relations with the British Crown, 
which in practice they do not have at present. 
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Two Results of Conference 


In the opinion of the Viceroy, 


The Conference has had two further results that 
seem to me of incalculable value. At the time of 
its convention the atmosphere was clouded with 
misunderstandings on both sides. Opinion in Great 
Britain was ill-informed of the realities of thought 
in India. Opinion in India, even in circles where 
so-called moderate views prevailed, was suspicious 
and sceptical of the purpose of Great Britain. If 
ignorance and. suspicion still linger, they, represent 
the rear-guard and no longer the main body of 
opinion in the two countries. Great Britain has 
realized, as she has heard it at first-hand from all 
sections of the Indian delegation, something of the 
new forces that are animating the political thought 
of India. While India, feeling no longer that she 
is misunderstood, is better prepared to recognize 
that British statesmen . have approached the 
problems, not indeed ignoring real difficulties, but 
with a single will to find means by which they 
may be speedily and securely resolved. Thus it 
might appear that all who have longed to see the 
Conference bear fruit for the true healing of the 
nation’s trouble, may take new hope. The London 
discussions have revealed a genuine desire on all 
sides to find practical means, by which speedy and 
substantial recognition may be given to the natural 
claims of Indian political thought.” 


The India that we know-—we refer to 
by far the larger section of politically- 
minded India—can by no means be said to 
recognize that British statesmen have 
approached the problems with a single will 


_ to find means by which they may be speedily 


and securely resolved in the way that 
Indians desire. 

We cannot presume to speak of Great 
Britain with as much knowledge. But the 


speeches of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 


Churchill and Sir Michael O’Dwyer, made . 


after the conclusion of the Conference, do 
not lead to the conviction that there is a 
“genuine desire’ among British politicians 
to give “speedy and substantial recognition” 
“to the natural claims of Indian political 
thought.” 


British Ignorance of Present-day India 


Indeed we doubt whether the most 
advanced Indian political thought is accu- 
rately, known in its entirety in Great Britain. 
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Indian newspapers have few readers in 
Great Britain. Only distorted and very 
brief reports of the utterances of Indian 
political leaders are cabled to Britain from 
here. There is such strict censorship and 
such utter indifference that even the 
atrocities at Dacca and Kishorganj did not 
find even brief and prompt record in British 
newspapers. Thought is not so _ easily 
appreciable as events. If even eventsin India 
are not known in Britain, how can political 
thought in India be known there ? Recently 
after the publication in America of Mr. 
H, N. Brailsford’s article on “India Under 
the Lathi” in The New Republic, The 
Manchester Guardian wrote editorially : 

We have seen no other accounts by trustworthy 
British correspondents, which have suggested 
that the methods taken by the police in India ; 
to enforce the law have resulted in more than * 
occasional exhibitions of needless personal violence. 
Mr. Brailsford is a well-known writer, ‘whose 
testimony cannot be ignored. He was on the 
spot, and he had means of finding out the truth. 
Moreover, he writes as though the facts were 
fairly well known and needed no particular 
corroboration. Practically nothing of this kind 
has, been published before in this country, though 
it is doubtless familiar enough to American 
readers. The matter ought not to be left there. 
Jf these things are really common in India and 
are either condoned or organized by British 
officers, then they must be stopped; if they are 


not happening and the picture of widespread + 


and organized barbarity which Mr. Brailsford 
conveys is untrue, then the, Secretary of State 
should lose no time in saying so in the most 
emphatic language at his command. 


A prominent British paper writes thus 
when the whole of India has been figura- 
tively, and localities in India have been 
literally, resounding with lathe blows dealt 
by way of the application of minimum 
force ! No wonder, Dr. Annie  Besant’s 
organ New India observes : 

Even if the Secretary of State says so, his 
information would be based ultimately on the 
versions which the officials themselves supply to 
the Government of India. The latter has not 
shown any inclination so far to have the truth 
ascertained by impartial investigators, even when 
startling accounts of brutality have been circulated 
in the papers with credible evidence. Tne assump- 
tion is implicitly made that all such accounts are 
part of a mendacious propaganda designed to 
inflame feelings against the Government. 

If the Secretary of State for India wants 
to satisfy the British public, anything sent 
to him from here by the officials concerned 
will serve his purpose. But if he wants to 
satisfy the Indian public, which is not likely, 
he should first of all become a little sceptical 
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regarding the infallibility of the “man on 
the spot” and cultivate a little readiness 
to believe that all non-officials, even if they 
be Indians, are not liars. 


The Communal Problem 


Regarding the communal 
Viceroy said in part: 

“I would most earnestly trust that leaders of.-all 
communities would once more come together, resol- 
ved no longer to allow the constitutional progress 
of India to be impeded by this cause or India her- 
self to lie under this reproach of internal discord 
and mistrust.” 

This viceregal appeal is. not new. It 
might have produced due effect, if the 
Muslim nominees of the Government of India 
to the Round Table Conference had not been 
all, without a single exception, been chosen 
from those sections of the Muhammadan com- 
munity which are communalism-ridden. The 
appeal and such exclusive choice of Muslim 
communalists as the “representatives” of that 
community, do not harmonize. 


problem the 
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i Tribute to Mahatma Gandhi 


Lord Irwin paid the following tribute to 
Mahatma Gandhi : 


However mistaken any man may think him to 
be and however deplorable may _ appear the 
results of the policy associated with , his 
name, no one can fail to recognize the spiritual 
force which impels Mr. Gandhi to count no 


‘sacrifice too great in the cause, as he believes, of 


India that he loves, and I fancy that, though he 


on his side too thinks those who differ from him . 


to the victims of a false philosophy, Mr. Gandhi 
would not be unwilling to say that men of my 
race who are today respousible for Government 
n India were sincere in their. attempt to serve 

In a previous passage of his speechsthe 
Viceroy had said that “a political movement 
must be judged and dealt with not according 
to the professions of those who initiate it or 
carry it into effect, but in the light of prac- 
tical results.’ We do not know whether 
Gandhiji would be willing to say that the 
British rulers of India were sincere in their 
attempt to serve her. But so far as we are 
concerned, we do not attach much importance 
to the question of their sincerity or insince- 
rity. We judge them and deal with them 
“in the light of practical results” of their 
policy, measures and actions, according to the 
above-quoted viceregal maxim. 


“It has been one of the tragedies of this time 
that where ultimate purposes have perhaps differed 
little, if at all, the methods employed by some should 
have been, as I conceive, far more calculated to 
impede than to assist the accomplishment of that 
largely common end, and deeply as Iserave to see 
the dawn of a happier day in India, I am bound, 
so long as a movement designed to undermine, and 
sap the foundations of Government, holds the front 
placein the programme of the great Congress 
organization, to resist it to the uttermost of my 
strength.” 

Purposes are in a great- measure inferred 
from the methods adopted and the results 
produced by those methods. Therefore, it 
cannot be taken for granted without compel- 
ling proof that the purposes of the British 
rulers of India and of the leaders of the 
Congress are the same or almost the same. 

But taking it for granted that the purposes 
of the two parties are the same, just as the 
Viceroy suggests that the methods of 
the Congress are “far more calculated to 
impede than to assist the accomplish- 
ment of that common end,’ so the 
Jeaders of the Congress might characterize 
the methods of the Government in the same 
way. In spite of Lord, Irwin’s faith in Mr. 
Gandhi’s spiritual force, the only use he 
has for him is to keep him imprisoned 
without trial. If Mr. Gandhi had the same 
worldly power over Lord Irwin, as the latter 
has over the former, we presume the 
Mahatma would have treated the head 
of the Executive in India in a far different 
manner ;—he would not .have said in effect 
“You are a great spiritual force, but I cannot 
help keeping you confined in jail.” 

Lord Irwin says emphatically that he 
would crush the Congress by using all his 
strength, because it seeks to undermine and 
sap the foundations of Government. May 
we suggest an alternative? Why not so 
change the foundations of Government as 
to deprive the Congress of both the desire 
and the power to undermine and sap them? 


“Is if not now possible, [ would ask those 
responsible for this policy, to try another course 
that in the light, on the one hand, of sinister 
events in India and, on the other, of the encourage- 
ment offered to India by the progress of the 
Conference in England, would seem to be the more 
excellent way ?” 


May not the Congress ask the Government 
a similar question? Is it imposible and 
inconceivable that the Government has been 
following a wrong policy and course ? 
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Wanted Friendship Between Britain and india 


In his peroration Lord Irwin said : 


Quite evidently if would be for the good of 
India that all tha best elements both here and 
in Great Britain should join hands in the work 
of elaborating and bringing to fruition the under- 
taking so well begun in London and thus place 
the seal of friendship once again upon the relations 
of two peoples whom unhavpy circumstances 
have latterly estranged. On the wide basis of 
friendship and mutual respect alone can we 
eonfideatly build the structure of a strong and 
self-reliant India, one within herself and one 
eat À eae other partners in the British Common- 
wea 


Nothing can be better than friendship 
between all peoples. But it must be real 
friendship between equals —not condescending 
patronage on the one hand and mendicancy 
on the other, seeking to hide its real character 
by bluster. 

Lord Irwin is mistaken in thinking that 
the estrangement of the two peoples is of 
recent date. So long asthe people of India 
had not become politically self-conscious, 
so long as they had not wanted to be treated 
as human beings, so long as they had not 
desired to have the rights of perfect citizen- 
ship, Britishers did not express any antagonism 
to them, though they did not treat them with 
respect either. But the moment the Indian 
showed signs of standing up to the Britisher, 
estrangement began, and that was long ago. 
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What india May be Proud of 


The very last sentence of the Viceroy’s 
speech to the Assembly runs as follows : 

“T feel confident that I can count on every 
member of this House to lend at all times such 
assistance as may be in his power tothe furtherance 
of a work so fraught with consequence to the 
welfare of India, Great Britain and_of that Empire 
in which I very earnestly pray India may for all 
time be proud to take her place.” 

“What’s in a name ?” has become quite a 
hackneyed quotation. But names reveal 
many things. In the extract made in the 
previous note, a desire has been expressed 
that India may be one with the other 
partners in the British Commonwealth. The 
predominant sections of the peoples of the 
other self-ruling parts of the British Empire 
or Commonwealth are of British origin. 
Therefore, the idea of their perpetually 
forming part of a British super-state may 
not go against their grain. But the people 
of India are not of British origin, and they 


‘his Lordship’s 
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outnumber by far all the inhabitants of all 
the other parts of the British Empire taken 
together. Moreover their civilization is older 
and in some respects superior to Western 
civilization. If in spite of all these facts 
they are asked to partly merge their racial 
and national identity in the British name 
for ever they may not feel quite pleased. 
But Lord Irwin 
demand upon Indian human nature. He 
wishes India to feel proud to take her place 
in the British Empire for all time. We beg 
pardon for pointing out that 
it is not human nature for any non-British 
people to feel proud to belong. to an Empire 
which is not- named after them. If the 
British Empire be named the British Com- 


monwealth, that name may be tolerated if 
the imperialistic spirit be not in the ascend- 
ant among the people after whom it is 
named. 


If ever India becomes as free in her 
internal affairs and external relations as 
Great Britain is, if India ever has the power 


and the option to remain or not to remain. 


connected with tne Empire, if she ever freely 
decides to keep up the connection, and if 
the British Empire be at any time called 
the Indo-British Commonwealth, then may 


the time come for her to feel proud of bemg 


for ever a part of such a Commonwealth. 


—— 


Mr. MacDonald’s Speech 


The long speech delivered by Mr. Ramsay 


MacDonald at the concluding plenary 
session of the Round Table Conference con- 
tains In many. parts fine words -expressive 
of fine sentiments, which would ‚be entitled 
to be taken at their face value, when trans- 
lated into action. 

He is a free man and spoke in a free 
country: And as.the subject of his speech 
was what his Government would give to 
India, no Britisher was likely to tell him 
that he had promised too little and too 
vaguely. His British critics have been those 
whose strategy or whose real belief required 
them to say that he had promised too much 
or that he had raised hopes which can 
never be fulfilled or may be fulfilled in 
the very distant undated future. 

Indian self-rule is a question of life and 
death to Iodians. And, therefore, India is 
the country where his speech has to stand 


makes even a greater | 
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the test -of criticism, and it is mostly Indians 
who ean criticize him thoroughly and with 
full knowledge. But unfortunately India is 
not a free country, Indians are not free 
men, and freedom of association and speech 
"and a free Press do not at present exist in 
' India So it is but little that we can write, 
and that little not as freely as we should 
“like to. 


Beginnings of Education under British Rule | 


Mr. MacDonald has asked: “Why did we 
‘put facilities for education at your- disposal ?” 
He knows or ought to 
very well, It was mainly to obtain clerks 
and other cheap subordinate officials. And 
‘the facilities are still such that after about 
two centuries of British rule not even ten 

per cent of the people are barely literate. 
“When the British came...there was more 
literacv,...than until within the last ten 
years.” P. 255 of E. J. (Thompson’s 
-Reconstruction of India. 


The Premier on the Simon Commission 


The British Prime Minister has read his 
history of India and has also visited India 
more than once. So he knows we are a 

ı weak, patient and polite people. Hence he 
has eulogized the Simon Commission in the 
following words : 

“India will never be able to be too_ grateful or 
to show too great gratitude for the labours of 
men who composed the Simon Commission.” 
(Cheers) 

Indeed ! 

We wonder who cheered the speaker ! 
It ig to be hoped it .was neither Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, nor Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
nor any other Indian boycotter of the 
Simon Commission. | 


The Premier’s Fling at the Mahatma 


The following words of the Premier were 
-evidently uttered with reference to Mahatma 
Gandhi : 


_"ITam one of those who believe that he who 
-stirs enmity between the peoples is not going to 
advance liberty in the world. He who spreads 
suspicion, he who makes co-operation impossible is 
not one of those agents for good that the world in 
its present distracted frame of mind is so much in 
need of.” 
Taken with Mr. 


MacDonald’s fulsome 
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praise of the Simon Commission, this 
‘nameless’ fling shows him in an odious 
light. Mr. Gandhi is one of the greatest of 
promoters of inter-racial friendship and 
international peace of all time. He has not 
stirred enmity. His movement is meant to 
kill the enmity that was caused by others 
and has long existed. He does not spread 
suspicion or make co-operation impossible. 
Suspicion has existed from before. He wants 
to make true co-operation, as between equals, 
possible by winning liberty for his people. 
Whatever really reasonable, friendly and 
‘co-operative? mood there is at present in the 
minds of some British statesmen is not 
a little due to the firm, manly and self- 
respecting stand taken by him. 


ye 


Premier on “Pledges” 


The British Prime Minister asked : 

“Why have our Queens and our Kings given 
you pledges ? Why have our Viceroys given you 
pledges? Why has our Parliament given you 
pledges ?” . 

The present Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and his successors would do well 
to carry out those pledges strictly and 
speedily instead of asking questions which 
provoke cynical replies, reminiscent of the 
adage, “promises are like piecrust, made to 
be broken.” 


Mr. MacDonald is undoubtedly aware 
of a confidential document, which is no 
longer confidential, in which a former, 
deceased, Viceroy, Lord Lytton, referred to 
making promises to the ear which were 
broken in the spirit, and so on. But it 
would be better to quote the words of 
a British propagandist who is still lhving— 
very much alive and kicking, in fact. 
Writes Mr. EK. J. Thompson in his 
Reconstruction of India : 


“The Indian Government has Jong had a 
reputation, magnifice: tly earned and set down in 
the admissions of high authority such as cannot be 
dismissed as envious or seditious. for making fine 
promises and then shelving them.” (P. 52.) 

“To Indians the last seventy years seem a vista 
strewn with broken promises. Again and again the 
House of Commons or some authoritative commission 
or governing group has conceded things for which 
they have pressed ....and the con ession_ has been 
made a mockery. The facts are beyond dispute, 
I could Jitter my pages with promises and 
resolutions, clearly worded. in the highest degree 
binding. and dated. We have fed them with the 
east wind. And they have been. the most of them, 
marvellously patient.” (Pp. 271-72.) 
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Communal Difficulties 


With reference to communal problems in 
India, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald observed : 

“I want you to take it from. me that the attitude 
of the British Government in such relations is 
nothing more than an overpowering desire to leave 
you to settle your own affairs. We are not pro- 
Hindu. We are not pro-anything else. If we are 
animated by anything, it is by the conception of 
India herself—India a unity, India fesling behind 
and below and above and beyond her communal 
differences. That mystic bond of unity which 
great poets, great philosophers and great religious 
teachers of India have always taught. Believe me, 
the British Government has no desire to use your 
disagreements for any ulterior purpose—but quite 
the opposite.” 


We are willing to believe that these words 
represent the speaker’s real feelings and his 
conception of what the ideal of the British 
Government is or ought to be at present. 
But the Prime Minister knows that the 
British Government has not had one and the 
Same composite personality throughout its 
history in India and that the British policy 
has not been the same throughout, 

The Premier made the emphatic disavowal 
first, that the British Government are not 
pro-Hindu, and then added, as if by way of 
supplement or after-thought, “We are not 
pro-anything else.” But has it been the 
main and the most persistent cbunt in the 
indictment of the British Government that 
they are pro-Hindu ? 


“Safe-quards” 


The Premier does not like the word “safe- 


guarding”; “it is an ugly word.” But, 
though he does not like the word, 
perhaps he likes the theng ; otherwise, there 


would not be so many safe-guards provided 
in the constitution provisionally outlined for 
India. 

He has said many things to remove the 
repugnance of Indians to safe-guards. For 
Instance : 

_ “One category is a group of reserved powers 
given to somebody—the Governor, Governor-General, 
Crown or somebody. And that category of safe- 
guard you will find, either expressed or implicit in 
every free constitution from the rising sun to the 
setting sun.” 

The Premier’s logic is not flawless. In 
the Oriental and the Occidental free constitu- 
tions, there is freedom, and there are safe- 
guards. In those constitutions, the freedom 
is the chief, the characteristic thing, and the 
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safe-guards are merely subsidiary elements. 


In the constitution proposed for India, there | 


may be a little freedom, but:there is the 
certainty of a big dose of safe-guarding—five 
grains of sugar and eight grains of quinine, 


to provide against the contingency of the + 


Indian Federation shivering with ague. 

The Premier adds : 

“You could not draft a constitution without 
embodying safe-guards of that kind in it.” 

He ignores two facts. In all free countries, 
the safe-guards are operated by the Chief 
Executive servant of the State who is a 
national or 
same race as the dominant section of the 
people. In India the safe-guards are to be 
worked generally by men of non-Indian 
extraction and in exceptional cases by Indians. 
under the thumb of non-Indians. That is 
one fact. There 
Important one. 

_In free countries, e. g, Germany, America, 
ete., the President works the safe-guards for 
the good of the country over whose destinies 
he presides for the time being. In India,. 
according to the belief of the people of India, 
safe-guards are being provided not for the 
protection of Indian interests and the 
promotion of India’s welfare, but for the 
protection and promotion of British interests. 
and they will be worked in that spirit by 
British .Governors-General and Governors,, 
etc. Mr. MacDonald and other British states- 
men may say, the Indian people are wrong, 
they are unduly suspicious. But let them 
convince the- Indian people. In the past, 
have the emergency powers, the powers of 
promulgating ordinances, of “certification” of 
budget provisions etc, been used by the 
British rulers of India to promote the moral 
and material progress of India—to extend the’ 
bounds of their freedom, to leave more 
money in their pockets. .-....? No. 


Sub-Committees of R. T. C. 


The Premier referred briefly to the work 
done by the sub-committees of the 
R. T. O. Without fuller details, no just and 
fair comment is possible. : 
a few brief remarks. 7 

Of sub-committee number I, presided over 
by Lord Sankey, the Premier praised the 
eens without giving any details of its 
work. 


“Sub-Committee IT has endorsed the principle of 
fully representative government in the Governor’s 


pir 


But we shall make . 


is In any case a member of the- 


is another and a more¢ 
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provinces, subject to the retention by Governors 
of certain powers which were widely agreed to be 
necessary at this stage.” 

No judgment can be pronounced until 

. these powers are known and it iè also known 
who agreed to their retention. It cannot be 
taken for granted that those who agreed 
voiced Indian opinion. Will residuary 
powers be enjoyed by the provinces or by 
the Central Government ? 

As to sub-committee number IV, that 
relating to Burma, the Premier takes it for 
granted that Burma is to be separated from 
India, though the majority of the Burmans 
appear to oppose it, or in any case want it 
only if their country is given Dominion 
status. 

_ Sub-Committee No. VII dealt with defence. That 
„will be proceeded with and if it is possible to put 
Anto , operation without the delay that will -be 
required in the building up of a full constitution 
some of its parts by administration, we shall get 
änto touch with the Government of India and see 
how that can be done. I refer to such things, for 
instance, as the creation of Military Sandhurst in 
India (applause).” | 

That applause has been given in anticipa- 
tion. 


te 


Amnesty to Prisoners 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made a moving 
appeal to the Premier for amnesty to 
political prisonérs. Mr. MacDonald said in 
reply : 

“If Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s appeal to India as 
Well aS-to us is responded to in India and 
civil quiet is proclaimed and assured, His Majesty’s 
Government will certainly not be backward in 
responding to his plea, which is endorsed by so 
many of his colleagues here.” i 

This means that before there can be any 
amnesty, the Congress leaders must call off 
-civil disobedience and the civil disobedience 
movement must actually come to an end. 
Of course, the leaders will be justified in 
calling it off if the Round Table Conference 
has resulted or is sure to result in India 
getting the “substance of independence” for 
securing which it was started. But there 
are so many things left uncertain and vague 
in the Premier’s statement and there are 
So many “safe-guards,” that without delibera- 
tion and mutual consultation, the leaders 
cannot possibly say whether the statement 
is satisfactory from their point of view or 
not. Will the Government supply al 
Satyagrahis in prison with copies of Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech (including the statement) 
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and the reports of the sub-committees ? 
And can arrangements be made for at 
Jeast the more prominent provincial and local 
leaders in jail to mest in some big jail 
for deliberation and consultation ? Otherwise, 
we do not see how, before. they obtain 
freedom, they can pronounce any joint 
considered opinion on the conclusions of 
the R. T. ©. 

There is another way in which they can 
obtain release from prison; [When we had 
written the Notes in this issue up to this 
sentence, we heard of the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and some other leaders. We expect 
to read the details to-morrow in the papers to 
be - received from Calcutta, as we are not 
there now. January 26, 1931.—Kditor, M. R.] 
that is by apologizing for their political 
opinions and conduct. It would be dis- 
honourable for them to do so, unless their 
opinions underwent a complete change. 


Release of Some Congress Leaders 


The following statement was issued at 
New Delhi on January 25 by His Excellency 
the Governor-General : 


In order to provide an opportunity for the 
consideration of the statement made by the Prime 
Minister on January my Government in 
consultation with Local Governments have thought 
it right that members of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Congress should enjoy full liberty 
of discussion between themselves and with those 
who have acted as members of the Committee 
since January 1, 1930. In accordance with this 
decision and with this object and in order that 
there may be no legal bar, to any meeting they 
may wish to hold, notifications declaring the 
Committee to be an unlawful association, under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act will be 
withdrawn by all the Local Governments and 
action will be taken for the release of Mr. Gandhi 
and others who are now members of the Committee 
or who have acted as such since January 1, 1930. 


RELEASE UNCONDITIONAL 


“My Government will impose no conditions on 
these releases because we feel that the best hope of 
restoration of peaceful conditions lies in discussions 
being conducted by those concerned under terms of 
unconditional liberty. Our action has been, taken 
in pursuance of a sincere desire to assist the 
creation of such peaceable conditions as would 
enable the Governnient to implement the undertaking 
given by the Prime Minister that if civil quiet were 
proclaimed and assured, Government would not be 
backward in response. ue 

{ am content to trust those who will be affected 
by our decision to act in the same. spirit as inspires 
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it and I ani confident that they will recognize 
the importance of securing for those grave issues a 
calm and dispassionate examination.” 
(Sd.) Irwin 
In his speech on the 19th January, the 
Prime Minister made amnesty conditional on 
the restoration of quiet by the calling off of 
civil disobedience. In not strictly adhering to 
that declaration, Government has acted in a 
statesmanlike manner. 


Those leaders who have been released’ 


will, no doubt, utilize their freedom to hold 
consultations among themselves and also to 
feel the pulse of the country. But conditions 
are not yet entirely favourable for a calm 
consideration of the Premier’s statement. For 
thousands of Satyagrahis are still in jail. 
Their sufferings and sacrifice have not been 
less but in very many cases greater than 
those of the leaders. Most of them have 
been deprived of their liberty for imaginary 
or merely technical offences, some of the 
latter being ethically commendable actions. 
“Calm and dispassionate examination” is 
scarcely possible for the leaders unless these 
50,000 or 60,000 women and men and children 
are released. 

Moreover, repression is still in full swing. 
That is another difficulty in the way of calm 
deliberation. 


The Prime Minister’s Statement on India 
The statement of the British Government’s 


policy, embodied in the speech of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald at the last plenary 


session of the Round Table Conference on 


January 19, runs as follows: 


The view of His Majesty’s Government is that 
responsibility for the Government of India should 
be placed upon the Legislatures, Central and 
Provincial, with such provision as may be necessary 
to guarantee, during a period. of transition, the 
observance of certain obligations and to meet 
other, special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by_ the minorities to 
protect. their pol tical liberties and rights. 

In such statutory safe-guards as may be made 


for meeting the needs of the transitional period 


it will be the primary concern of His Majesty’s 
Government to see that the reserved powers are 
so framed and exercised as not to prejudice he 
advance of India through the new Constitution 
to fnll responsibility for her own Government. 

His Majesty’s Government has taken note of 
the fact that the deliberations of the Conference 
have proceeded on the basis, accepted by all 
parties, that the Central Government should be a 
Federation of All-India, embracing both Indian 
States and British India, in a bi-cameral Legislature. 
The precise form and structure of the new Federal 
Government must be determmed after further 
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discussion with the Princes and representatives 
of British India. - 
„The range of subjects to be committed to it 
will also require further discussion because the 
Federal Government will have authority only in 
such matters concerning the States as 
ceded by their Rulers in agreements made by 
them on entering into the Federation. ; 
_ Tbe connection of the States with the Federation 
will remain subject to the ‘basic principle that, 
with regard to all matters not ceded by them to- 
the Federation, their relations will be with the 
Crown acting through the agency of the Viceroy. 
Under the existing conditions, the subjects of 
Defence and External Affairs will be reserved to 
the Governor-General, and arrangements will be 
made to place in his hands the powers necessary 
for the administration of those subjects. Moreover, 
as the Governor-General must, as a last resort, 
be able, in an emergency, to maintain the tranqui- 
llity of the State and must similarly be responsible 
for the observance of the constitutional rights of 
minorities, he must be granted the necessary 
power for those purposes. 


As regards Finance, the transfer of financial — 


responsibility must necessarily be subject to such 
conditions as will ensure the fulfilment of the 
obligations incurred under the authority of the 
Secretary of State and the maintenance, unimpaired, 


_of the financial stability and credit of India. The 


Report of the Federal Structure Committee indicates 
some ways of dealing with this subject, including 
a Reserve Bank, the service of loans and exchange 
policy, which, in the view of His  Majesty’s 
Government, will have to be_ provided for some- 
how in the new Constitution. It is of vital interest 


to all parties in India to accept these provisions _ 


to maintain financial confidence. 


Subject to these provisions the Indian Govern- 


ment would have full financial responsibility for 
methods of raising revenue and for the control of 
expenditure on the non~reserved services. 


_ The provision of reserved powers is necessary 
in the circumstances, and some such reservation 
has indeed been incidental to the development of 
most free Constitutions, but every care must be 
taken to prevent conditions arismg which will 
necessitate their use. It is undesirable that Minst- 
ers should trust to the special powers of the 
Governor-General as a means of avoiding responsi- 
bilities which are properly their own, thus defeating 
the devolopment of Responsible Government by 
bringing into use powers meant to lie in reserve 
and in the background. Let there be no mistake 
about that. 

The Governor’s Provinces will be constituted on the 
basis of full responsibility. Their Ministries will be 
taken from the Legislature and will be jointly 
responsible to it. The range of Provincial subjects 
will be so defined asto give them the greatest 
possible measure of Self-Government. The autho: ity 
of the Federal Government will be limited to the 
provisions required to secure its administration of 
the Federal subjects and to discharge its responsi- 
bility for subjects defined in the Constitution as 
of All-India concern. There will be reserved to the 
Governor only that minimum of special powers 
which is required in order to secure, in exceptional 
circumstances, the preservation of tranquillity and 
guarantee the maintenance of rights provided by 
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the statute for the Public 
Minorities, ee 
| Finally, His Majesty’s Government considers 
that the institution in the Provinces. of Responsible 
Government requires. both that the Legislatures 
Should be enlarged and that they should. be based 
ona more liberal franchise. In framing, the 
Constitution His Majesty’s Government considers 
that it will be its duty to insert provisions guaran- 
teeing to the various minorities, in addition to 
political representation, > thatthe differences of 
religion, race, sect or caste shall not in themselves 
constitute civic disabilities. | Seu 
In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is 
the duty of the communities to come ‘to an 
agreement amongst themselves on the points raised. 
there. It is anxious not only that no delay, should 
take place in putting the new Constitution into 
operation, but that it should start with the good 
will and confidence of all communities concerned. 
His Majesty’s Government, in view. of the 
character of the Conference and of the limited time 
at its disposal in London, has deemed if advisable 
sto suspend its work at this point, so that Indian 
-$pinion may be consulted upon the work done and 
expedients considered for overcoming the difficulties 
which have. been raised. His Majesty’s Government 
will consider without delay a plan by which our 
co-operation may_be continued, so that the results 
of our completed work may be seen in a new 
Indian Constitution. If in the meantime, there is a 
response to the Viceroy’s appeal to those, engaged 
at present in civil disobedience, and there_is a wish 
to co-operate on the general lines of this declaration 
steps will be taken to enlist their services. 


In -his speech the Premier referred to 

the purpose- of the Conference as Self- 

vgovernment of India,” and observed with 
regard to its results : 

-We have gone as far we can go at this moment. 
You have spoken here ‘subject to reconsideration, 
subject to the reaction which your public opinion 
will show to your work. We, the Government and 

Parliamentary representatives, have spoken in| the 
same way, and we must also listen to the reactions. 
We must make ourselves champions of your 
findings and do our best to bring our people with 
us in our pilgrimage of hope to its conclusion. 


Services and the 


x 
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Mrs. Subbarayan on R. T. C. 


So far as can be judged from the reports, 
cabled by Reuter, of the speeches made 
by, the members at the last plenary session 
of the Round Table Conference, Mrs. 
Subbarayan, one of the two lady members, 
appears to have taken the most sober and 
sensible view of the work of its _ sub- 
committees and the results of the Conference. 
She said, in part, referring to the work of 
sub-committees : l 
Their reports gave food for hope, but they were 
nly provisional and judgment must be reserved, 


she did not believe that India would accept a 
orm .of Government which while conceding. the 
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general principles of a responsible self-Government 
contained details and reservations which might 
make it really something different. But she believed 
that if the filling in of the picture could be 
approached in a spirit of goodwill that had been 
apparent at the conference the hopes now enter~ 
tained would not be disappointed. She expressed 
thanks of her colleagues ` and herself for the 
sympathetic hearing given to the proposals on 
behalf of the women. — 

- Mrs. Subbarayan has not displayed 
volubility; but what she has said on this and 
other occasions has been worthy of her edu- 
cation, standing and parentage. She is a 
graduate and a fellow of the Madras Univer- 
sity and a daughter of the late Mr. K. 
Ranga Rao, the social reformer and philan- 
thropist of Mangalore. 


em 


On the Premier’s Statement 


The most : self-sacrificing, vocal and 
influential section of the Indian people have 
desired for India the immediate attainment 
of Dominion status as the irreducible 
minimum. To judge how far the results of 
the Conference have gone to meet that desire, 


it is necessary to know the duration of the 


period of . transition mentioned in the 
Premier’s statement. Indians cannot wait 
for an indefinite period for the fulfilment 
of their aspirations.: Not fixing the duration 


of the ‘period of transition. is one 
unsatisfactory feature of the ‘statement. 
Another unsatisfactory feature ` is the 


probability that under the proposed new 
constitution separate communal representation 
may be given a new lease of -life for an 
indefinite period. oa 

That the precise form and structure of 
the new federal government have not yet 
been determined and that -with regard to 
all matters which may not be ceded.by the 
Indian States to the Federation their relations 
will be with the British . Crown: acting 
through the agency. of the Viceroy, cannot 
-give satisfaction to lovers of a self-contained 
and self-respecting India..:. The. ‘ruling 
princes of India .are not acting as‘true and 
self-respecting Indians in. stipulating that in 
certain matters they want .to have relations 
with British statesmen ‘instead of with the 
statesmen of Federated. India as a : whole. 
We speak of “relations: with British statesmen”’ 
because the British “Sovereign does things 
only according ‘to: the advice of his 
ministers. It is putting- a slight on: India 
to think that: her best statesmen would be 
less just, less wise, less considerate.and less 
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heedful of the: dignity of the Princes than 
British ministers.’ Besides, to have relations 
with the British Crown would mean that 
British ‘politicians were for ever to have 
opportunities of having a finger in the 
Indian pie and of indirectly controlling the 
Indian Federation through the Princes. 
We do feel that the Princes are insulting 
themselves by preferring Britain to Federated 
Tadia, as the latter includes their own 
States. 


Reserved Subjects and Powers 


In a previous note some observations 
have been made on the subject of safe-guards 
and reserved powers. The problem of the 
Indianization (!) of the Indian Army never 
having been squarely faced but shelved again 
and again, there is nothing for it uow but 
to depend for a short period partly on 
British military officers for defence. But 
that is not equivalent to admitting that 
defence must be made a reserved subject 
even during the transition period. 


In Britain it is not the rule that ministers. 


in charge of war must be military men or 
ex-military officers. Lord Haldane was 
reputed to be one of the ablest war ministers. 
Mr. Lloyd George brought the last world war 
In fact war ministers 
are generally civilians who have had no 
special military training. Hence, in India 
it is not an irrefutable argument to say that, 
as Indians have not hitherto held military 
commands, therefore the military portfolio 
cannot be given to an Indian minister. 

With so many peace pacts and disarmament 
conferences, there ought not fo be any 
menace of invasion of India by a first-class 
Power. For other eventualities the Sepoy 
army is quite sufficient. But whatever 
arrangements may be made for the transition 
period, the period itself should be short and 
strictly defined, and army expenditure 
should be votable. 

There is no reason why external affairs 
should be reserved. Our statesmen are as 
well able as or rather better able than British 
statesmen to manage India’s foreign affairs 


. for the protection and promotion of India’s 
. interests 


and welfare. Hitherto India has 
had. no real independent existence as regards 
foreign relations. She has been treated 
simply as an appanage of Great Britain. 
She has beén dragged into wars for quarrels 
and interests. not her own. She does not 


‘be floated for purposes which are not strictly 


want to go to war. Negotiations have 
proceeded on the assumption that it is India’s 
duty to consider that to be good for her 
which is convenient for Britain. This state 
of things will continue so long as external 
affairs are not brought under the power of 
India’s federal legislature. 

There is no need to arm the Governor- 
General with special additional powers to 
maintain the tranquillity of the State. Members 
of the Legislature and Indians in general have 
a greater stake in the country and are more 
interested in the maintenance of peace in 
India than any British statesman. The 
Governor-General may possibly require that — 
a certain minimum amount should be guaran- | 
teed for army expenditure during the transi- 
tion period. But withthat exception, all that 
relates to finance should come under the. 
power of the legislature. If Indian statesmen 
make mistakes, it is India which will suffer 
most: and hence, they will be very careful 
in handling financial matters. British financial 
experts may be very good for promoting and 
safe-guarding British interests. But they have 
not hitherto promoted or protected Indian 
interests ; on the contrary, India’s good has © 
been sacrificed again and again to British 
greed. The loss of some 40 crores of rupees 
inflicted on India a decade ago by the 
Reverse Councils, the manipulation of the. 
exchange rate, etc, are only a few ‘examples’, 
in support of our statement. 

So long as exchange, public loans, ete., 
remain reserved subjects, it will not be possi- 
ble for Britain to avoid making profits at the- 
expense of India, and loans will continue to 
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Indian. Therefore, all financial matters should 
come under the Indian Federal Legislature. 
There are already in the country competent 
Indian financial experts. And when Indian. 
financiers are entrusted with onerous duties, 
we are sure they will be able to rise to the 
height of the occasion. l 

“Dualism” is only another name for 
diarchy. It has been an unsuccessful and 
unhappy experiment in the provinces, That 
experiment should not be repeated in the 
Central Government. As things stand, the 
army swallows up the bulk of our revenues. 
Tf the army remains a reserved subject and 
other reserved subjects are added, what 
proved one of the main causes of the failure 
of diarchy in the provinces will re-appear 
in an aggravated form in the Central Govern- 
ment. The men in charge of the reserve 
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subjects will -take what they want, leaving 
little for the transferred subjects. | 
The statement says, no doubt, that “it 


will be a primary concern of His Majesty’s. 


. Government to see that the reserved powers 
_ are so framed and exercised as not to pre- 


judice the advance of India through the new. 


constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government.” But a  superabundance of 
safe-guards and reserved subjects is scarcely 
the best means of. developing a sense of 
responsibility and powers of self-rule. 

Provincial autonomy, too, will be clogged 
with the swaddling clothes of Governor’s 
Special powers. Moreover, it has been taken 
for granted that public opinion in Bengal, 
United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa 
favours a bi-cameral legislature. This is not 
„at all a fact. Bureaucrats naturally desire 
“to stem the tide of democracy by means of 
We big boulders of landlordism and capitalism. 

ut it 
named above support that desire. 

It is good that the legislatures are to 
be enlarged and the franchise liberalized. 
Tt is to be hoped that the franchise wil 
be the same for all religious communities. ' 

It is an uusatisfactory provision that 
the Ministers of the Central Government 
are to be called upon by the Governor- 
General to resign only if there bé at least 
a two-thirds majority against them. This 
has not been the rule in the provinces, nor 
is it the rule in the British Parliament. 
Moreover, as the representatives of the 
Indian States {the representatives of the 
Indian Princes, to be accurate) will form a 
substantial section of the Federal Legislature, 
there will always be a considerable number 


of supporters of autocracy in that Legislature.. 


Hence, a two-thirds majority against auto- 
cratic, incompetent or unpopular ministers 
will not generally be easy to secure. 


What Patiala Said 


The Maharaja of Patiala has said, “They 
all had made it clear that they could federate 
only -with a self-governing British India.” 
The Maharaja ought to remember that British 
India’s opinion, too, is that the people of 
these regions are willing to federate only 
with self-governing Indian States. Those 
States are not really self-soverning where 
the will of the rulers is practically the law 
and the people possess no citizen’s rights. 

The Maharaja added that “just as (the 


is not a fact that the provinces. 
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princes) did not desire to dominate British 
India, so also they could not consent to 
British India dominating them.” That is 
perfectly clear. But, as neither in area nor 
in population are the Indian States in the 
ageregate equal to British India, the former 
cannot obviously expect to send to the 
Federal Legislature as many representatives 
as British India. 

There is no question of the one domi- 
nating the other. But, Federated India 
should certainly be as supreme over the 
Indian States entering the Federation as it 
will be over British India. 


Dr. Sapru or R. T. C. Gains 


Whether one agrees with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru or not, one must give him high credit 
for his great persistence, and his earnest 
efforts to make the Conference a suecess. It 
is important to know what he thinks the 
Conference has given India. According to 
him, “Three central ideas have emerged.” 
“One is the higher, nobler, loftier idea of 
All-India Federation, which has taken such 
a material shape, if I may say so, mainly 
because of the patriotic attitude of Indian 
Princes.” The idea of All-India Federation 
is not new. Its taking material shape would 
be.new, when it does take such shape. 


“The second important idea which, from 
the view-point of British India, is of the 
highest importance, is the idea of respon- 
sibility at the Centre.” This idea, too, is 
not new. But when there comes to be more 
of responsibility than .of reserved subjects 
and safe-guards, that would be new. 


“The third important idea which has 
emerged and which, if I may respecttully 
say so, is the integral idea of all the systems 
of responsible government, is that India 
must be prepared in years to come to 
defend herself.” This, too, is not a new idea. 
But Dr. Sapru asserts that the principle that 
we are entitled to have an Indian Sandhurst 
“is no longer open to discussion. It has 
been conceded, and it has been acknowledged 
that it must be established to qualify Indians 
ultimately to take the responsibility for the 
defence of their own country.” When an 
Indian Sandhurst comes to be established, 
equipped to turn out an adequate number ol 
Indian officers with the highest expert 
knowledge and training, we shall consider ` 
that a gain.’ l 
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In the abstract it was E long ago 
that we were entitled to self-rule, and self- 
rule involved and implied all the three idéas 


-~ enumerated by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
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Safe- guarding Vested Interests of. Britishers 


London, Jan. 19. 
At the Round Table Conference in Committee 
Lord Reading was called upon by Mr: MacDonald 
to read the agreed re-drafted clause fourteen of 


| Minorities Sub-Committee Report as follows : 


“At the instance of the British Commercial 
Community the principle was generally agreed to 
that there should be no discrimination between the 


rights of the British Mercantile Community, Firms 


and Companies trading in India and the rights of 
India-borns and that- an appropriate convention 
based on reciprocity should be entered into for the 
purpose of regulating these rights. It was agreed 


.. that the existing rights of the European Community 


in India in regard ey criminal trials should be 
appia 

Lord Reading said that this had been agreed to 
except by Mr. Jinnah. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi said. that Mr. Jinnah had 
expressed his personal opinion. On behalf of the 


rest of Mussulman group, Sir M. Shafi accepted the 


` clause. 


The Committee then agreed to the amended 
clause.— Reuter. 

Whoever may have ` “agreed to this clause 
in London, the vast majority of Indian men 
of business and other Indians will certainly 
not agree to it. The cotton, textile and some 
other jines of British trade were built up at 
the expense of similar manufactures of India. 
Indian shipping was destroyed in the interests 
of British shipping. As in -the past there has 
been discrimination in favour of Britishers, 
so in the future there must ‘be discrimination 
in favour of Indians to redress the balance. 
This is the only way to establish “equality. 
British industries and commerce have been 
practically enjoying favoured nation treatment 


in India against Indians. No free country can. 


or does accord. such treatment to foreigners. 

As regards- criminal .trials in India, 
Europeans demand perpetual extra-territoriality. 
This is the opposite of the “substance of 
independence,” and should not be conceded. 


When capitulations and extra-territoriality have — 
laws | 


been abolished elsewhere where British 
do not exist, they ought not-to survive in 
India .where British laws are administered 
by men trained in British methods. © 
With finance, exchange, ete, in the hands 
of European officials and business in the hands 
of European non-officials, it would be an 
unprecedented kind of elorious Swaraj that 


_ India would have. 
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States’ People’s Rights 


‘The memorandum relating to Indian 
States’ people’s rights circulated among the 
members of the R. T. C. by Mr. M. Rama- 
chandra Rao, the first President of the Indian. 
States’ People’s. Conference, is an important 
document. In it he points out that the most 
characteristic feature of the States is the 
absence of the rule of law. At presènt 
there is no liberty of person in the States, 
and if a person is put in prison, there is 
no remedy by way of writ of habeas corpus 
against the officers detaining the person 
concerned in prison. There is no security 
of property, The State, in its corporate 
capacity, cannot be sued in the Municipal 
Courts of most of the States. The rights 
of association and public meeting do not 
exist in most States. 
newspapers in the States. 
not exist in most of the States, and where. 
a few. newspapers exist, most stringent Press 
regulations have béen enacted, with the result 
that criticism of the measures of Government. 
in the States is almost impossible. - 

‘Under the circumstances Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao rightly thinks that a Declaration of 
Fundamental Rights is unecessary for the 
States, coming under one or other of the 
following heads : 

_ (tl) inviolability of person and property ; 

2) freedom of religion and conscience ; 

(3). right of public meeting and association : 

(4) equality: of all citizens before the law; 

(5) .right of the. citizens to have a writ of 
habeas corpus and trial according to law : 

(6) right of the citizens to public employment 
and: the exercise ofany trade or calling, irrespective 
of To ilon, oe or creed: 

(7) freedom of. combination and association of 
all citizens for the maintenance and improvement 
of economic conditions ; 

(8) right to bear arms to all citizens ; 

(9) right of all citizens to receive free elemen- 
tary education ; 


(10) equal rights to men and women as citizens ; 
an 


(11) equal rights of access for all citizens to the 


` use of public wells, public roads and to all other 


places of public resort. 


Work of R. T. £. Defence Sub-Committee 


Until there is complete Indianization of 
the Indian Army, enabling India to defend 
herself, full realization of self-rule would 
not be accomplished. Hence it is necessary 
to understand what prospect there is of 
such Indianization and by what date. The 
following summary of the work done by the 
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Defence Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference, taken in an abridged form from 
New India, will give some 
prospects of Indianization ; , 


The Defence Sub-Committee, which Held its first 
meeting on Jan. 7, discussed its work under the 
following heads, Mr. Thomas being its Chairman. 

_ Indianization. of the Army, including the 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. 

(2) The question whether any separate force 
should be raised and maintained outside the regular 
Army on the lines outlined in the Simon Commission’s 
Report and the Government of India’s Despatch; , 

(3) the. establishment of a Military Council ; 


and 

(4) the financial liability of India for the cost 
of Defence. v 

The Committee’s meeting on the 9th was a 
particularly interesting one, because of a speech by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, referring to _proposais for 
Indianization of the Army to which Lord Reading 
was a party while he was Viceroy, contemplating 
he completion of the process in three successive 
periods of 14 years, 7 years and 7 years respective- 
ly. He took his stand on those proposals. Sir 
Muhammad - Shafi, Dr. Moonje, Mr. Jayakar and 
Sir Pheroze Sethna strongly supported him. Sir 
Sapru. characterized the Skeen Report as 
already out of date, as it contemplated Indianization 
of half the Army only by 1952, ‘whereas the 
proposals -of the Government of India, to which 
Lord Rawlinson and other distinguished Generals 
had. agreed, would accelerate Indianization at a 
much quicker pee At his request Mr. Thomas 
produced the Government of India’s scheme. It 
then appeared that this scheme was never laid 


.. before the Skeen Committee. 


That was a rather illuminating revelation, 
of which the details are contained in the 
following Free Press Beam Service message : 


It is well known that the War Office had always 
stood in the way of progress and perhaps it has 
been the worst enemy of Indianization, but the 
Indians learnt for the first time the length it would 
go in its opposition to any scheme of Indianization 
and the enormous power which it could wield even 
over the Government of India and retard the pace 
of progress. a ; 

Mr. Thomas was presiding over the Sub-Committee 
when. the revelation was made by some of the 
Indian members, who learnt of it only a few days 
ago. It was made public at the meeting that even 
five years before the appointment. of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, the Government of India had 
appointed a Committee of Military Experts to 
advise within what time all officer ranks of the 
Indian Army could be filled by Indians. The 
experts prepared a scheme and according to’ them 
the period was fixed at 42 years. The scheme was 
submitted to the Government of India and the 
Governor-Generalin Council discussed the scheme. It 


was felt that the pace recommended ‘was too slow- 


and it must be accelerated. -So the Government 


thought it necessary to cut the period down to 28. 


years. i t Lae 

The plan then was submitted to the. War Office. 
It did not emerge out of that office. It was pigeon- 
holed and even to-day it was said, there were 


idea of the. 


on the 13th. 


of British troops in 


difficulties in finding it. But the most surprising 
part of the story is that no reference had been 
male to the scheme until to-day. The War Office 
had effectively. intimidated the Government of 
India into silence. Members of the Skeen 
Committee feel greatly slighted. The Government 
of India never placed the scheme before them. At 
to-day’s meeting they insisted upon the production 
of the scheme and 
forthcoming, but the Indian members stood firm 
and eventually Mr. Thomas, the Chairman, agreed 
to try and find out the scheme and place it before 
the Sub-Committee. 


The summary continues: 


Mr. Thomas, referring’ to Indianization of the 
Indian Army and the establishment in India of a 
Military College, said that if all recruitment of 
British Officers ceased on the day the output from 


an Indian Sandhurst started, and if its output was - 


calculated to meet the normal wastage, it would 
be about 35 years before the last British Officer 
was eliminated from the Indian Army. 


This shows that decade after decade, 
some men in power in India and ‘some in 
Britain could always be found to so oppose the 
Indianization of the Indian army that today, 
with the utmost expedition promised by the 
present British Government, that 
cannot be conipleted before 35 years hence ! 
By that time all Indian political workers of 
the older generation now living would be 
dead and gone. 


Antbimportant’ statement was made by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner at the Committee’s meeting 
He said that the Treaties with the 
States did not provide for the retention of an Army 
composed of a particular race, and he dissociated 
himself from the views of Sir Leslie Scott in 
relation to thei question, expressed before the 
Butler Committee. 


This shows that the.States cannot be 
justly compelled to entertain -the services of 
British troops or officers. - 


The Report of the Committee states that the 
Defence of India should be_ increasingly the 
concern of the Indian people: and immediate steps 
should be taken to, Increase substantially the rate 
of Indianization. It recommends the _ early 
establishment of a Committee of experts, British 
and Indian, including the States, to plan a training 
college in India for Officersin all arms for the Indian 
Defence services, as also for the State forces. 
The Report suggests that the experts’ investigation 
should aim at the utmost reduction inthe number 
7 in India. . Indian cadets should, 
however, still be eligible for Sandhurst, Woolwich 
and Cranwell. It was agreed that a Military 
Council should be established, including represent- 
atives of the States. a 


It is very encouraging indeed to learn 
that “the conservative elements in the Com- 
mittee prevented the fixing of a period with- 
in which Indianization must be carried ont.’ 
That’s the right policy. Promise all sorts. 


a good. deal of opposition was 3 


process | 
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of things~-even the moon. But let the date 
of fulfilment always be the Greek Kalends. 


The Hindu University Grant | 
Our note on the Hindu University grant 


in the last issue was based on some 
paragraphs which had appeared jin several 
newspapers. It appears, however, that the 


information they contained was not accurate 
in all respects. We learn that, while it is 
true that the Hindu University has not yet 
(fourth week of January) received the annual 
grant of three lakhs of rupees from the 
Government of India, it is not -a fact that 
the Government have laid down any condi- 
tions or that the Senate of the University 
has made any representation in the matter. 
The alleged condition regarding the removal 
Malaviya from the 
Vice-Chancellorship is entirely baseless. 
There has not been even a suggestion in any 
quarter to that effect. 

It is understood that the Government have 
made enquiries regarding the teachers and 
students who have been convicted on account 
of their having taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement and the steps, if any, 
the University has taken in the matter. The 
Council of the University bave supplied the 
Information required. The Government have 
not laid down any conditions, nor have they 
said that the grant willnot be paid. The latest 
Information is contained in the following 
Associated Press message: = — — 

.. New Delhi, Jan. 26. 

In the Assembly to-day, the question of Mr. 
Bhupat Singh relating to the Benares Hindu 
University elicited the information from Sir Fazli 
Hussain that the grant was deferred pending receipt 
of certain information which was called for 
regarding the financial and general administration 
ot the University. This information having been 
received, the first instalment of the annua! recurring 
erant would be paid now and the second in March. 


As regards tbe non-recurring grant, the second 


instalment would be paid as soon as the university 
authorities had _ satisfied _ Government that the 
stipulation regarding the reduction in indebtedness 
which was laid when the grant was sanctioned 
had been complied with. 


— 


Four Exploded British Arguments 


= The following is from Publie Opinion of 
London : : 

“For years conservative Britons have had four 
major argumenis against turning India into a 
dominion. One after another these arguments 
exploded at the round table conference on India.” 

The Outlook of New York 


. Tur Four ARGUMENTS 3 
“Unite all India under a native government : 
went one of the arguments. ‘Why, everyone knows 
that’ the native princes would rather rule their in- 
dependent states under protection of British treaties 
than risk the dangers of native ballots.’ Yet the | 

conference found native princes, through the 
Maharajah of Bikanir, demanding union mm a 
dominion as earnestly as any Gandhi,” adds the 
Outlook. i ; 
“Suppose we do confer dominion status, on 
India” ran a second British argument. “Within å- 
fortnight incompatible Moslems and Hindus will be 
flying at each other’s throats.’ Yet at the con- 
ference in London Moslems and Hindus smothered 
their religions antagonism in a demand for dominion. 
status, reached some agreement on internal 
problems, repeatedly belied reports that they were 
about to split and stood shoulder to shoulder in 
delivering their ultimatum, with Dr. B. S. Moonie, 
leader of 200 million Hindus, and Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, political guide of 70 million 
Moslems, predicting an all-Indian revolution if 
Britain refused to make concessions. i 7 | 
“But? read a third British demurrer, ‘the 43° 
million “untouchables” certainly prefer government 
under British guns to oppression by, higher-caste 
Hindus” Yet at St. James’s Palace a ‘scavenger’ 
member of the lowest caste~stood at the round 
table with Ins betters, asked for dominion status, 
and was cheered instead of shunned by Brahmans, 
who had dined with the ‘untouchables’ and grante 
them generous political representation in the 
projected Indian federation. B a 
‘And the women’ came another British objection. 
‘Where would they be in this native government ? 
What do they want? What could they do? These 
questions were also answered at London by the _ 
Begum Shah Nawaz, wearing pearls rather thana- f 
veil, debating on even terms with men, adding her 
voice to the chorus for home rule. i 
“So four old arguments popped and disappeared. 
The conference went into committee with the 
Indian delegations solid for dominion status. 
Discomfited Britons are trying ‘hard to think 
up new reasons for believing that their rule in. 
India is as beneficial to Indians as it is to 
themselves.” , , 
The conference sittings and earnest discussions 
rather belie this airy summing up, but a section 
of America sees it thus and gives its opinion. We 
record it because it is just as well that British 
readers should understand. 


_ Right to Take Out Processions 


According to the Associated Press, 


One Moslem, is reported to have been killed and about 
fifty wounded as a result of police firing upon a mob 
which is, alleged to have attacked the goddess- 
Saraswati immersion procession on Saturday 
evening. : i 

It is reported that while the proċession, which 
had been taken out witha licence, was passing 
along the principal thoroughfare of the town a 
large. number of Mahomedans came out of the local 
Musjid and the adjoining Moslem-owned shops, 
attacked the processionists with Jafhis and other 
weapons and showered brickbats upon them from 
the roofs of certain houses. In consequence of this 
several processionists, all. of whom are Hindus, 


r an armed force was 


~ 
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Were injured, in addition to a number of policemen 
on duty. 


_ The police thereupon opened fire with the result 
stated above. 


_ the Divisional Commissioner and the District 
Magistrate ‘visited the place shortly afterwards and 
brought from Saidpur and 
Rangpur by motor and from Jalpaiguri by the 
arjeeling Mail. The latter patrolled the streets 
ail night on Saturday. 

It is reported that. over three hundred 
Mahomedans were arrested yesterday in the Musjid 
compound and the adjoining shops. 

An earlier (delayed) Associated Press 
message states that it is understood that 
the district authorities had received informa- 
tion that, for some days past, emissaries were 
being sent to the mofussil asking the villagers 
to come in large numbers to prevent an 
attack on the mosque by Hindus.” The 
question is, who sent the emissaries ? Will 
he or they be found out and suitably dealt 
with? 

The {following message, sent from 

Allahabad by the Free Press of India, may 
be read along with the above : 
_ Allahabad, Dec. 18.—Justices Suleman and 
Young, Iin an important Judgment 1n _ the Allaha- 
bad High Court, held that the Hindus, both in 
their individual capacity and as members of the 
Hindu community, have the right to take out 
processions, to the accompaniment of music before 
mosques, subject to the magistrate’s or police 
orders, Lodal tradition and custom has nothing 
to do in the matter. 


Maulana Mahomed Ali 


To Maulana Mahomed Ali India has lost 
a sincere and fiery patriot and the Moslem 
world a great Musalman. He had declared 
that he would not return to India if it conti- 
nued to be a slave country, and his intention 
has been fulfilled. The incongruity between 
his nationalism and his -patriotism rose from 
his wrong medieval and theocratic conception 
that the unit of the State was, not the 
politically-minded citizen irrespective of 
creed or caste, but the religious community. 
But there was no question of his sincere 
nationalism. He once declared that if the 
Afghans wanted to invade India, they would 
have to walk over his dead body. In his 
last letter to the Prime Minister, he wrote : 


“We want to go back, not just with separate 
electorates or with weightage, but with freedom for 
India, including freedom for Musalmans, and 
unless we secure that I can assure the Premier 
that the Musalmans will join the civil. disobedience 
movement without the least hesitation.” 


Influential and well-known men, 
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He had made the following similar 

declaration in his speech at the first plenary 
session of the Round Table Conference. 
— “Tf we return without the birth of a new 
Dominion, we return to a lost Dominion. Then 
you will witness outside. not within, ‘the British 
Commonwealth, a Free United States of India and 
something more, United Faiths.” 

The same speech contains 
other notable sayings also, eg. ~ 


& 


Some of his 






A tec em 
Maulana Mahomed Ali 


“I do not believe in the attainment of Dominion 
status. I am committed to complete Independence.” 

“Britain’s wrong teaching of history in Indian 
schools is the cause of communal quarrels.” 

“Iam an old non-co-operator. My brother and 
inyself were the first to be jailed by Lord Reading. 
I bear no grudge, but want power, when Lord 
Reading does wrong, to send him to jail.” 

“The real problem is the Hindu-Muslim problem : 
but that is the old question of divide and rule, and 
the moment Hindus and Muslims decide not to be 
divided (which Is their determination), that moment 
British, domination is doomed.” 

“Britain’s greatest sin is the emasculation of 
India. It is impossible to kill 320 million people 
who had developed the will to die.” 


et 


Muslims ‘and Civil Disobedience 


Maulana Mahomed Ali said that unless . 
freedom for India were obtained, the Musal- 
mans would join the civil disobedience move- 
ment. He forgot or. ignored the fact that 
considerable numbers of them, including many 
had already 
joined it in all provinces. A foreign observer 
like Mr. H. N. Brailsford had no difficulty in 
perceiving that fact. Writes he in ‘his article 
in The New Republic : 








that the younger, educated 
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How far the Moslems have been swept into 
this mass movement it is dificult for a stranger 


..to judge." Those who joined it are conspicuous In 


the van. They are given the posts of honour and 
danger, and seem to court arrest. At the legal 
club. in Bombay I asked six Moslem barristers for 
an-estimate; most of them guessed that in this 
province half the’ Moslem population is with the 
Congress, and one went even higher. A police 
inspector put the _ figure at one-third. All agreed 
generation has ceased 
to follow the Ali brothers, and is weary of the 
religious feud. At their great University at Aligarh 
a debate in the Students’ Union gave an over- 
whelming majority for the Congress. What 
startled me even more was to learn that the 
convocation of the Mohammedan clergy, a body 
elected from the whole of india, known as the 


Jamiat-wl-ulema, passed a resolution urging non- 


participation in the Conference. It is a highly 
conservative body, which thinks of Islam first 
and only afterwards of India, and yet it adopted 
the Congress attitude toward the Round Table. 


Teaching of Islamic History and the Principles 
of Islamic Religion in Bengal Schools and 
Colleges 


The dual alliance between British 
and Moslem interests in Bengal is always a 
force to be reckoned with. When to this was 
added the happy coincidence of one 
Muhammadan at the head of the Ministry of 
Education and another at the helm of the 
Calcutta University, prophets of evil, we 
believe, had the’ chance of their life and 


. croaked away merrily about the communal 


onslaught that was soon going to be made 
on tke schools and colleges of the province. 
Strange as it may seem, these prognostications 
have not taken long to show signs of being 
fulfilled, Time, which is usually so unkind 


‘to prophecies and has an art of making 
rather stale jokes out of them, has yet spared. 


these gloomy forebodings. We seem to be 
perilously near the eve of an era when the 
educational system of the country will be 
handed over to the seven devils of 
Communalism. 

The immediate occasion -for these remarks 
is a letter of the Director of Publie Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, to the authorities of the Caleutta 


_ University, in which, we ‘understand, he has 


put forward two suggestions. The first of 
these is that Islamic history should be inclu- 
ded in the list of optional subjects for Matri- 
culation and Intermediate examinations, while 
the second proposes that provision be 


“made in all high ‘schools of Bengal for the 
_ teaching of Islamic history and elementary 


principles and practice of Islam. To both of 
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these, if it has true wisdom and a vision of 
its true functions, the Calcutta University 
ought to reply with an emphatic negative. 

We cannot tell whether these suggestions 
are meant seriously or whether ‘they are 
simply a trap laid for Hindu opinion to 
grow indignant over, thus giving to those 
who would gain by it, an opportunity to work 
up, to a still more discordant pitch, the com- 
munal disharmony already accentuated by the 
political fend. In either case, we need not 
hesitate to say plainly what we think of the 
proposals, for on this question, at any rate, 
we flatter ourselves our reasons will bear 
scrutiny and be found to be both educationally 
sound and politically disinterested. 

The very first objection that can be 
urged against the proposal of the Director 
of Public Instruction is that, if carried out 
in practice, it will involve a radical departure 
from the time-honoured principle of religious 
neutrality in our educational system. We 
may, or, again, we may not, like the, absence 
of religious instruction in our schools and 
colleges. But there is no denying that 
it works extremely well in practice If 
the school curriculum is to include a course 
in the dogmas and practices of Islam, the 
Hindu community is sure to raise the ery 
that the principles and practices of its own 
faith should also have a place on it. 
there is an optional paper on Islamic history, 
why not another on the history of Hindu 
culture and Hindu colonization? The truth 
seems to be that a discussion of these 
questions will land us into a quagmire of 
religious controversy from which there is 
no way out. Even in a country like Great 
Britain which has a standardized faith fixed 
by statute and a State endowed Church, it 
has not been possible to introduce a general 
system of religious instruction. In a country 
like India, with. its infinite shades of dogma 
and belief, such a task will be beyond the 
powers of even the most despotic of 
Governments. 3 

But the purely educational objections 
which can be brought forward against the 
suggestion are more serious still. It would, in 
our opinion, introduce specialization at too 
early a stage, and render still more obscurant- 
ist a curriculum which is obscurantist enough 
already. ‘The most urgent reform which our 
curricula call for today is the inclusion 
in them of science subjects, both physical 
and biological, which form the very basis 


of modern life. We have apparently, neither 


If, again,. 
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thë monéy nor the ideas’ and energy 
necessary to put through these’ essential 
reforms. Yet we call for the inclusion in 
school curricula of subjects like Hindu 
and Moslem theology:and chapters of Hindu 
and Moslem history, whose glorious bat 
empty shadows can only mock our present 
shoddiness. For this folly alone we deserve 
to have another ‘Mother India’ and ‘Father 
Islam’ written about us. 

One word more about the study of 
Islamic history. The school curriculum in 
Bengal already includes the study of Indian 
history, which contains one of. the brightest 
chapters of the history of Islamic Power and 
civilization. It is notorious that this 
subject is taught so incompetently and so 
. inadequately in our schools that. there is 
hardly a school-boy who, after going through 
v the whole course for at least six years, 
“derives any profit from the study in the end. 
It is this deplorable state. of affairs which 
first demands our attention in connection 
with the reform of the study of history in 
our schools. Before that is done, before the 
whole method of teaching history in our 
schools is thoroughly overhauled and put 
on a sound basis, it would be idle, if not 
actually flippant, to ask for the inclusion of 
specialized branches of history—-Hindu or 
Mubhammadan—for the teaching of which 
‘no properly trained men would be forth- 
coming. 


Se aang 


The Islamization of India 


Here perhaps the question will be -raised,— 
Have we the right to impose upon a com- 
munity an ideal of education which it does 
not accept of its free choice ? Have we the 
right to save the soul of a community in 
spite of itself ? Can we, for example, with 
any pretence of a right, prevent the 
Muhammadans of Bengal from reading the 

_Shariat and giving science a wide berth, 
even if Hl Axhar should be modernizing 
itself ? These questions touch deep places of 
educational theory, and there can be no doubt 
_that the proposals of the Director of Public 
Instruction raise fundamental issues. 

“For every State,” said Aristotle twenty- 
two centuries ago, “an appropriate form of 
education is an object of the first importance.” 
Commenting on this dictum, Dr. Pinkevitch, 
a leading Soviet educationist, writes : 


“The teacher works in a particular society and 
for a particular society. His activity is directed 
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by the demands of the class or Glasses which at 
the moment rule the State. Education is the pre- 
paration of future as well as present citizens for 
social life. Therefore schools, elementary as well 
as higher, never were and never will be free from 
polities as long as the State exists.” 

We do not think that even the ptesent 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal will 
dispute the truth of this proposition. For, in 
spite of all that they may say to the contrary, 
what he and one of his eminent colleagues on 
the Indian Educational Service who preaches 
the disinterestedness of research, as well as the 
still more eminent co-citizen of both of them, 
who’ holds the position of . the Police 
Commissionership: of Caleutta,—what all these 
eminent men mean when they insist on the 
freedom of the university and other educational 
institutions from the contamination of politics, 
is simply that they should be free from the 
objectional shades of that activity. It is 
“Inquilab Zindabad” they object to, and 
not "God Save the King.” They are quite 
ready to overlook the second form of 
political activity, though in the opinion 
of a Puritanical zealot that would be 
nothing less than rank Hrastianism. 

What political purpose, then, and what 
interest of the classes which rule the Indian 
State today will be served by the measure 
which the Director of Public Instruction 
proposes? ‘To ‘this question, the simplest and 
the shortest answer is that it would tend 
to perpetuate the class and communal war on 
which the Indian State is based. The develop- 
ment of the class and religious consciousness 
of the Muhammadan rural population 
of India is a very recent phenomenon. In - 
the two provinces of India in which the 
communal question is now at its acutest-—I 
mean the Panjab and Bengal, the rural 
population was Muhammadan in little but 
name till very recently. As Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
wrote of the conditions in the Panjab in 1883: 

“The so-called. Musalmans of the villages were 
Musalmans in little but name. They practised 
circumcision, repeated the Kalimah or Mahomedan 
profession of faith and worshipped the village 
eities.. The villager of the Hast is still a very bad 
Musalman. A peasant saying prayers in the field 
is a sight almost unknown, the fasts are almost 
universally disregarded, and there is still a very 
large admixture of Hindu practice. As Mr. 
Channing puts it, the Musalman of the village 
“observes the feasts of both religions and the 
fasts of neither.” And indeed it is hardly 
possible that it should be otherwise. As I have 
already observed, conversion was _ seldom due 
to conviction, but was either forcible or made 


under pressure. of confiscation...Living — then 
side by side with their Hindu brethren in the 
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same or the next village, sharing property in the 
same land, and forming a part of the same family 
with them, it is impossible that the Musalman 
converts should not have retained their old customs 
and ideas. The local saints and deities still 
have their shrines even in villages held wholly 
by Musalmans, and are still regularly worshipped 
by the majority..-.The Hindu family priests are 
still kept up and consulted as of old, and 
Brahmans are still fed on the usual occasions, 
and, in many cases, still officiate at weddings and 
the like side by side with Mahomedan priests.” 


“But,” adds Sir Denzil Ibbetson, “the 
spread of education has its effect on these 
people. Recently religious teachers have 
become more numerous among them.” After 
the Mutiny, Muhammadan preachers travelled 
far and wide through the Panjab, preaching 
the true faith, and calling upon believers 
to abandon their idolatrons practices, and 
the result was that almost every considerable 


Muhammadan village built ifs mosque, the 
villagers said prayers and observed the 
Ramzan, and the women abandoned the 


Hindu petticoat for the Muhammadan trousers— 
“all signs of a religious revival” The 
conversion of the so-called Muhammadan 
peasantry of Bengal has also followed parallel 
lines, though it has been a still more recent 
phenomenon. : 
The suggestion to include a course in 
Islamic history and Islamic dogma in schools. 
comes as the ‘last step in the long educa- 
tional process by which the Islamization 
of the rural population of Bengal is to be 
completed. If carried out, it will complete 
the alienation of the Bengali Muhammadans 
from their native soil and their native 
_ traditions. This common Indian heritage 
belonged as much to them as to the Hindus. 
It is no longer so already. But the measure 


proposed will poison the common well of © 


goodwill still further and drive the two 
communities more hopelessly asunder. 


—— 


The Imperial Library, Calcutta 


The Imperial Library-in Calcutta is, we 
believe, the only library in India which one 
would think‘ of comparing with the great 
public libraries of Europe and ‘America. 
No one would, of course, dream of comparing 
it with the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Bibliothèque Nationale, the Vatican 
Library or any other historical library of the 
first rank. But it might well, as the biggest 
public library in India, invite and sustain 
comparison with publie libraries like the New 
York Publie Library, the London Library, 


the Bibliothéque Ste Geneviéve, the Boston 
Public Library and other libraries. of the 
second rank. This, however, is more than 
can be claimed for it even by those to whom 
it has been an undoubted boon. Not only has 


its reading-room been thrust into the darkest -€ 


and the most undignified godown in 
Calcutta that could be spared by a mere 
Controller of Military Accounts, but it Is 
housed in the same bnilding with seven or 
eight Government offices (including three 
Income-tax ‘Offices), the noise and bustle 
in which, added to the depredations of 
famished legions of bugs in the chairs, 
make quiet study absolutely impossible. 
Its method of public service (both in the 
reading-room and the lending department) 
is based on a system in which red-tapism . 
runs wild, while its treatment of readers 
and visitors can only be explaitied on the 
hypothesis that they are all potential thieves. © 
The time taken by it to acquire catalogue, 
and place, at the disposal of the public, 
those new publications which it cares to buy-~ 
and that does not include even all the most 
important publications of the year—is on a 
par with its bureaucratic affiliations. A 
period varying from three to six months 
or more usually elapses before a new book 
is received in the Library,” and it usually 
takes another six months to catalogue it, | 
though a delay of even two years in | 
cataloguing is not absolutely unknown. The 
whole set of League of Nations publications, 
for example, was recelved in the Library 
before 1928, and they are not even now 
available to the public through ordinary 
channels. 

The reforms: in the Imperial Library, 
which seem to-be imperatively called for, 
will not be facilitated by the translation of 
a Home Department employee to the post 
of Librarian. We know very little about this 
gentleman except perhapsthat he is an ordinary 
graduate (pass B. A) of the Panjab Univer- 
sity, entered Government service as a clerk | 
on a salary of Rs 30, and gradually rose to be 
the Librarian of the Library of the Home> 
Department of the Government of India. He 
does not, we believe, possess any knowledge 
of French or German, and knows no more 
about library management than what he has 
been able to pick up in the Secretariat 
Library—hardly a school of modern librarian- 
ship. The fittest person for this position 
would have been somebody who had learnt 
librarianship in one of the big libraries of 
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first Tere 
Mr. Macfarlane 


England or America. The 
of the Imperial Library was 
of the British Museum. He was followed 
by the distinguished Indian scholar, 
ol De, who was succeeded in his turn 
“by Mr. J. A. Chapman, a poet and a man 
with a keen interest in books. Mr. K. M. 
Asadullah may, for all we know and can 
anticipate, turn out to be a very competent 
librarian ‘ indeed. But he was hardly the 
best qualified candidate to choose at the 
present moment, ' 


Press and Unlawful instigation Bills 


Consideration of the bills to convert the 
Press ordinance and the Unlawful Instiga- 
tion ordinances into laws have been for the 
‘present postponed for tactical reasons. But 
“they are sure to come up again in the near 
future. Then it would be seen who among 
the M. L, A.s is what. 


Bengal Deportation Bill 


The Government of India wanted to pass 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supple- 
mentary Bill speedily. But opposition has 
come from some unexpected quarters, 
including many prominent Muslim members 

Slike Sir Abdur Rahim, Dr. Suhrawardy, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhuri and others. Dr. 
Suhrawardy said among other ‘things that 
“if the Government was anxious to crush 
revolutionary crimes in Bengal they should 
also deport from India some of their own 

officials who had created a good deal of 

_ discontent in that province.” 

Mr. S. C. Mitras motion for circulation 
of- the Bill was accepted by the Legislative 
Assembly by 64 votes to 48. 

The Bill is intended to deport from 
Bengal to other provinces those persons 
who have been or may be deprived of their 
liberty without any sort of trial. 












Independence Day and Lathi charges and Arrests 


Neither when the Independence resolution 
was passed at the last Lahore session of the 
Congress nor at any time afterwards has 
that resolution been declared unlawful by 
the Government. Similar, we believe, is the 
case with the National Flag and its hoisting. 
Yet on Independence Day, 26th January, in 
many places all over the country many 
ersons have been arrested, many (including 


Council of Action. (3) 


ladies) assaulted with lathis for assembling ~ 
and hoisting the National Flag. It is need- 
less to discuss whether it is morally right 
to do what hundreds of thousands did on 
that day. We are concerned only with the 
legal aspect. But the law can be changed 
at their will by’ the rulers. So, that also 
need not be discussed. What may appeal 
to Lord Irwin and those of his way of 
thinking is that the effect of the release of 
the Congress leaders would be destroyed by 
these acts of repression. 

What purpose is served by releasing Mr. 
J. M. Sen Gupta and jailing Mr. Subhas Bose 
almost simultaneously ? l 


Partial Neutralizing of Lifting Ban Against 
Congress Committee - 


The lifting of the ban against the 
Congress Working Committee was meant - 
to facilitate the meeting of the leaders for 
joint deliberations on the Premier’s statement. 
It was also calculated to produce a suitable 
atmosphere for calm examination of the 
work of the R. T. C. But there have been 
almost simultaneously some additions to the 
already long list of Unlawful Associations, 
partly marring the effect of the withdrawal 
of the notifications against the Congress 
Working Committee. 


An extraordinary issue of the Caleutia Gaetle 
issued on Tuesday evening (January 27) announcing 
(1) the Bengal Couneil of Civil Disobedience, (2) The 
Nari Satyagraha Samiti, and 
(4) Burrabazar Congress Committee as illegal 
oe under the Criminal Law Amendment 

ct. 


meme 


Sufferers from Satyagraha 


New Denn, Jan. 26. 
In the Assembly oo replying toa question 
by Mr. Sant Singh, Sir James Crerar said that 
those convicted in connection with civil disobedience 
up to the end of December, numbered 

54,049, and those undergoing imprisonment 23,504. 
Tne provincial figures, respectively, for those 
sentenced to imprisonment for civil disobedience 
offences and those now BAQeTEOE imprisonment 
are : 


PROVINCES SENTENCED Now IN JAL 
Bengal ... 11,463 ». 2,973 
Madras -» 3,998 .. 2110 
Bombay + 9,732 eo. 3,803 
Uae: 7,606 4,550 
Punjab ee =. 33,561 1,349 
Bihar and Orissa -- 10.899 4,980 
C. P. ow BBEL 2,139 
Assam 1,088 29 
N-W. F. P. 761 337 
Coorg ase 6 eas 4 
Delhi -» 1,073 » 953 
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The casualties among the public during April, 
May, June and 
and 427 wounded. The figures after July were 
being collected. (Associated Press of India). 


Mr. Sastri Makes Partial Amends ` 


. Having criticized Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri’s Edinburgh speech on “A few lathi 
charges and a few imprisonments,” it is but 
fair to record that in his speech at the 
Liberal Party’s dinner to the Indian Liberal 


members of the R. T. C. he made partial 
amends for his previous speech. Said he, 
in part: , 


Mr. Sastri proceeded to say that they had just 
concluded a miracle in political achievement, but 
that was only part of the story, In India they 
had been conducting a pacific struggle under the 
guidance of one who believed in non-violence. 
They had borne great sacrifices. To-day there were 
30,000 men and women in jail in India. (Voices: 
60,000”). Persons. nurtured as gently as they 
themselves, who had been to school and college, 
read the same classics and imbibed the same ideals 
received at the hands of, the police—he did not 
blame the police who maintained peace and order 
against great odds—severe blows on their bodies. 

These were not things to be forgotten. They 
were adding to their troubles, in a way which 
could not be imagined. The situation in India, 
to which the work accomplished during the past 
nine weeks would be an instant remedy_ under 
ordinary conditions. was such that he feared even 
the miracle achieved would not go down. 


APPEAL For AMNESTY 

Mr. Sastri eloquently affirmed that, if the work 
of the Conference was to be appraised at its true 
worth and bring peace. and contentment, it could 
only be if they called into consultation those whom 
the fortunes , of politics 
liberty. l 

No, an eminent Indian, who has not 
witnessed any lathi charge, holds that the 
police lathis are being used only`to maintain 
law and order, but Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
writes as an eyewitness of some of them: 
In the interests of order there is, for a 
punitive dispersal of such crowds, no reason 
or excuse whatever.” 


Pandit Motilal Nehru’s Hiness 


Along with the rest of our countrymen 
we have learnt with great concern that 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s illness has taken a 
bad turn. Our earnest wish is that he may 
be soon restored to health. The presence of 
his son and daughter-in-law with him must 
be a great comfort to him. 


July due to firing were 101 killed 


had deprived of their’ 


in women and child 


Mr, Lloyd George on the “Goal” 


At the Liberal Party's dinner to the 
Indian Liberal members of the R. T. C., 


_Mr. Lloyd George ‘stressed that they must not 
rejoice prematurely. The goal was long way off.. 
Although they had only finished the first part of 
the journey, an important fact was that they had 
reached the end together. If they failed to keep 
step in the next twelve months, it would be 
difficult to recreate the opportunity. There would 
be difficulties both in India and Britain. But if 
all went well in India, he was convinced that 
public opinion in Britain, without distinction of 
party, would be prepared to go the whole length 
of ,the Conference. proposals in meeting the 
aspirations of their Indian fellow subjects. 


4 


‘All-India Women’s Conference 


The Round Table Conference and other 
political topics have taken up so much of 
our time and space, that we are sorry we¢ 
are unable to write at such length on the 


All-India Women’s Conference and the. All- 


Asian Women’s Conference, both held 
recently at Lahore. They were very import- 
ant gatherings, betokening the awakening of 
the women of India and Asia and rich with 
the promise of great good. 

Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy presided over 
the All-India Women’s Conference, at which 
the following were among the resolutions 
passed : 


` x K 

“The Conference again urges that a definite ` 
effort should be made to educate public opinion 
acer the practice of polygamy, and customary 
purdah. 

(a) This Conference congratulates the States 
of Travancore and Cochin on the abolition of 
Devdasi service in. temples and gives its whole- 
hearted support to Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty’s 
Bill for the prevention of dedication of women 
and girls to service in Hindu temples. It calls 
upon all constituencies where this practice exists 
to educate public opinion against it. (b) This 
Conference congratulates the Portuguese Government 
on passing a law forbidding Shess Vidi (t.e. a 
mock marriage which. initiates girls into an immoral 
life) and urges the Government of India and all 
Provincial Governments to take similar steps 
immediately. 

This Conference appeals to its own members and 
to the public to aid in every way in. establishing— 

- (1) Rescue Homes for each Province ; 

(2) In educating public opinion against traffic - 
ren ; 

(3) In taking steps to bring in legislation where 
necessary for the closing of brothels and in asking 
Government to appoint women officers for the 
proper enforcement of the Acts aleady in existence. 

This Conference reiterates its firm conviction 
that women should be adequately represented : 

(a) On the Central and Provincial Legistatures, 
i & On District, Municipal and other local 

odies, i 


2 
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(c) On Commissions and Committees affecting 
women and children. ne 

This Conference is of the opinion that members 
of the Central. Legislature be urged to take early 
steps to amend the present state of Hindu Law 
ane to women in order to make it more equi- 

able. z 

This Conferenceis of the opinion that the laws in 
regard to the rights of Muslim women laid down 
in the Koran should be substituted for the current 
Customary Law. f l 

Sardarani Pritam Singh (Hast Punjab) moved : 

This Conference urges the Constituencies to call 
the attention of their members to the insanitary 
condition of cities, towns and villages and to do-all 
in their power to keep, their neighbourhood clean 
and to insist on the work being properly done by 
the local authorities and their employees.. 

“This Conference of women gives its whole- 
hearted support to, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty’s 
Bill to remove disabilities affecting the untouchable 
caste of the Hindu community and calls upon 
(a) the members of each constituency to educate 
public opinion in favour of the removal of untouch- 
ability, (b) the local governments to help the 
cause of the untouchables in their efforts to secure 
citizen rights.” 

In the afternoon session, the Conference consi- 
dered resolutions on Labour, which were all carried 
unanimously. ee 

This Conference reiterates_ the importance of 
tackling the problem of Adult Education in every 
way possible and urges the Government, Municipal 
Councils, Local Bodies and Women’s Associations 
to organize classes and centres for the promotion 
of literacy and general education, among adult women 
and suggests the establishment of cinemas, moving 
libaries and publication of suitable books and maga- 
zines Jn the vernaculars. 

This Conference reiterates the importance of 
educating girls of all communities in the same 
schools in order to promote mutual understanding 
and a common cultural unity. ae 

This Conference is totally opposed to the infliction 


of corporal punishment in schools and institutions 


for boys and girls and it calls on everyone to 
report instances to the authorities concerned and 
on the latter to see that the laws forbiddmg such 
acts are strictly enforced. | 


All-Asian Women’s Conference 


The first All-Asian Women’s Conference 
was a unique gathering of the women of 
Asia. Says The Tribune : - 

A. delegate from Persia suggested the name of 


Madame Naidu for presidentship, and the Confer- 
ence enthusiastically agreed to elect the “Bulbul-i- 


. Hind,’ now a prisoner in one of His Majesty’s 


jails, to the Chair, ce. 

The idea of the Conference originated with Mrs, 
Cousins—that indefatigable friend of India. “Asia 
lacked solidarity,” she found. One part was 
ignorant of another. Despite a heritage of common 
culture the women, of one country knew very little 
about their sisters in the neighbouring country. To 
bring about unity and friendship a Conference was 
planned. And the efforts of Mrs. Cousins and her 
colleagues have now been singularly successful. 
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Delegates from China, Japan, Java, Persia, 
Ceylon, Burma, Afghanistan, ete, attended 
the Conference. 


After eight days’ session the All-Asian Women’s 
Conference concluded yesterday. Resolutions 
urging free compulsory primary education of chil- 
dren, equal rights of women for guardianship of 
children and property, teaching in schools of lives 
and teachings of great religious leaders of the 
world in order to promote a spirit of religious 
tolerance, love and harmony amongst the communi- 
ties and asking all countries in Asia except Japan 
to spend money for health schemes and, founding 
of research institutes for development of indigenous 
systems of medicine in the light of modern science 
were adopted. 

Another important resolution says that.in order 
that every individual and every nation may, have 
an unfettered right of self-expression for enrichment 
of human synthesis, the conference considers it 
imperative that each country shall have full respon- 
sible government, 


There was a consensus of opinion that 
India must have prohibition. 3 

Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, the originator 
of the Conference, has contributed to the 
papers her impressions of the Conference 
in a charming and inspiring manner. 

Says she : | 

At least twelve hundred men and women 

wended their way through the sunlit streets and 
clear cold air of the city which has been called 
the “Gateway into India” on that historic after- 
noon. “And what went they forth for to see?” 
Worhen unknown beforein their vicinity, women 
of countenance and costume different from their 
own, women who had travelled from Japan, Java, 
Burma, Ceylon, women_from other continents— 
New Zealand, America, Europe, all interested in 
achieving increased powers of service. through 
increased union of goodwill, of increased inter- 
change of knowledge of one | another, and of 
increased self-consciousness of oriental possibilities 
for world enrichment. 
_ The opening ceremony of the conference was 
Impressive and inspiring beyond the organizers’ 
highest hopes. The original intention had been 
to hold the meeting in the artistic Town. Hall, but - 
there was sucha rush for invitations that on 
Saturday it was realized that the Hall would be 
too small. In a day anda half all arrangements 
were carried out for the putting up of the splendid 
durbar shamiana, for its decoration with evergreens 
and hanging baskets of beautiful ferns, its seating 
and dignified dais, all the work of the Secretary 
of the Reception Committee, Mrs. Rafi, a little 
non-purdah Muhammadan lady who is a born 
organizer and an epitome of efficient energy. The 
shamiana walls of yellow. with green hangings 
behind the dais on which hung a large red 
khaddar greeting “Welcome from India” made a 
striking background for the group who gathered 
on the platform. 

The Lahore members of the All-India Reception 
Committee had remained at the shamiana entrance 
and at the appointed hour escorted in_ procession, 
the delegates to the dais, led by the Senior Rani 
Amrit Kaur, of Mandi, Lady Bandaranaika of 
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Colombo and Rani Rajwade, 
Secr etary. 
“United i in Progress. 

United in expression. 

United in thought, 

Let our minds approach Thee 

w ith the same objects before us in this great 

gathering.” 


There 1 were messages from abroad. 


From far away Asian lands also came cables, 
from the Jewish Women’s. League for Equal 
Rights, in Jerusalem, Palestine, from the Japan 
Women’s Committee for International Relations, 
“Weare praying for the grand suecess of the 
Conference,” from Madam Nour Hamada, President 
of the Arabian Women’s Congress, and Madam 
Nasik Abed Behyum Beyrouth. Syria, saying that 
iness only prevented them from attending, from 
Madam Mastoore-e-Afshar, Teheran, Persia. 

The conference was still in. session when 
Mrs. Cousins wrote her impressions, of which 
the concluding paragraph runs: 

At present the delegates are holding most 
interesting daily sessions and the seal of the 
necessity and uscfalness of the Conference was 
set upon it by, a message from Alice Paul of 
America requesting the help of the Conference in 
supporting the appeal of the International Women’s 
Committee on the Nationality of Married Women 
to the Council of the League of Nations, at present 
sitting, that this Women’s 
appointed a Commission of the League and send 
its recommendations to the Assembly regarding 
the right of women to retain. their own nationality 
after marriage. America calling: Assembled Asia 
eabling support! Support of Europe discussing 
equalitv of nationality rights of the world’s 
womanhood! Asia had only been just born as a 
self-conscious unity. when she got her accolade of 
opnar tuni of world service. And that is only the 
beginning ! 


Cee 


R. T. ©. Debate in Commons 


This issue of The Modern Review does 
not contain anything about the debate in 
the House of Commons on the Round Table 
Conterence, because Reuter’s cabled summary 
reached us in the mofussil too late for 
careful reading and expression of considered 
opinion, and because it does not appear to 
tell us authoritatively anything very important 
in addition to what the Premier said at 
the last plenary session of the Conference. 


Meslem Opinion on Joint Electorates 


British officials and non-officials- appear 
to hold that the Muslim community is wholly 
or predominantly in favour of 
electorates. This is not true. The Muslim 
members of the R. T. C. were, no doubt, 
solidly for it. But none of them belongs 


‘Hon. Organizing 


Committee should be . 


* evokes 


separate | 


to the influential Congress group of Muslims. 
Among those who have not actually joined 


the Congress and gone to jail or courted 
imprisonment, influential Muslim leaders 
have voiced the opinion of their community 


in favour of joint electorates. They belong 
to various parts. of’ the country from the 
Panjab to: Assam and Ondh to Madras. 


These leaders have among them persons who, | 


in culture, public spirit and services, social 
positions, former official rank 
following, are not in the least inferior to 
the communalists who 
nominees of the Government. 
name only Sir Ali Imam and his brother 


Syed Hasan Imam, and the Maharaja of 


Mahmudabad without meaning any want of ` 


regard for the others. Nor must we omit 
to mention the name of Mrs. Sophia Khatun 
and the’otber more than seventy members 
of the Bengali Muslim Women’s Association 
who have spoken emphatically in favour of 
joint electorates. 


For the People’s Welfare 


The following passage is taken from the 
report of Mr. Ramsay MacDonalds broad- 
cast address on the R. T. C.: 


I could not help wondering, as the days went 
on, how far the great mass of the working people 
in both towns and ‘country _were benefited by these 
constitutional changes. fe are bound to make 
changes. What will be the effect on the Indian 
masses’ What counts most in the lives of the 


- Indian el ope is their incomes and wages, their 
Labour 


aws, which they must obey and which 
must protect them, the day-by-day administration 
of Law and Order, the wise handling of land 
revenue and settlement policy, the honest manage- 
ment of irrigation and the suppression of corruption 
in ail its forms. These things, however, must 
come from the Indians themselves, with every 
backing, of course, that we can give them, but 
essentially from themselves. If responsibility 
interest, all will be well. I believe that 
will be the case, and my trust is based very 


` largely upon the active intelligence of so many 


Indian women whose political status is beginning 
to be recognized. 

We wonder if the Premier who showed 
so much concern for the welfare of the 
masses, thought that the British bureaucracy 


-in India and Britain did or tried to do 


everything possible for the good of the 
Indian people, or that the system of ad- 
ministration here had been devised with that 
object, and that the Indians who might in 
years to come be responsible for the ad- 
ministration would be inferior to the British 


and present : 


went to London as . 
We need 


soe 
€ 
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bureaticracy, not only in the capacity to do 
good, but even in the desire to do good to 
their own countrymen! In any case, we 
need not complain of what he may think, 
if only he and other British statesmen 
would make Indians fully responsible for 
the governance of their country and give 
them full power to perform their duties. 


Sir Muhammad Igbal’s Address 


The ‘All-India Muslim League is a high- 
sounding name, But at its last session in 
Allahabad, there was not even a quorum, as 
the attendance of members was less than 75, the 
number required. To sucha poor house, Sir 
Mubammad Iqbal, the President of the session, 
delivered his address and left precipitately 
before the close of the session. What in his 
_ address has attracted wide attention is his 
` demand that there should be a Muslim State 
in North-West India, consisting of Sind, the 
Panjab, the North-West Frontier Province 
and British Baluchistan. As Mr. Fazlul Haq 
and his friends want “domination” in Bengal 
in the Hast and the Poet Iqbal wants a 
Muslim State in the West, very many people 
have found in these sentiments the key to a 
proper understanding of Mr, Jinnah’s fourteen 
points. 


What Mahatma Gandhi Wants ? 


Mahatma Gandhi has told interviewers 
after coming out of jail that he has come out 
“with an absolutely open mind, unfettered by 
enmity, unbiassed in argument and prepared 
to study the whole situation from* every 
point of view.” He has also said: 


“L personally feel that the mere release of the 
members of the Working Committee makes the 
difficult position infinitely more difficult and makes 
any action on the part of the members almost, if 
not altogether, impossible. The authorities evident- 
ly have not perceived that the movement has so 
much affected the mass mind that the leaders, 
however prominent, will utterly be unable to 
dictate to them a particular course of action. This, 
in my opinion, is a very healthy condition, because 
independence of thinking is the very essence of 
the principle of democracy. ‘These, _ therefore, 
are persons, who are better able to deliver the 
goods than all the released leaders combined. In 
my opinion, therefore, if the release of the leaders 
is to be effective. the release of all the Satyagrahi 
prisoners is a necessary condition, and this release 
in itself will be ineffective if repression is not 
stopped altogether. 


“No amount of goodwill, specially between Great 
Britain and India so far as I can see, will reconcile 
the public to the drink evil, the foreign cloth evil or 


for myself 1 


ich 
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the prohibition of the manufacture of salt. Speaking 
{am hankering after peace, if it can 
be had with honour. But even if 1 stood alone 
I can be no party ‘to any peace which does not 
satisfactorily solve the three questions I have 
mentioned. I should, therefore, judge the Round 
Table tree by its fruit. [have given three tests 
that are in operation, but as the public know. there 
are eight more points. I want the substance of 
Independence and not. the shadow and even as 
a doctor names the disease after proper 
so also I will name the tree. ofthe Round Table 
Conference after I have examined the fruit in the 
light of the well-known eleven points which are 
conceived in terms of the man in the street.” 


An American Sermon on Indian Self-rule 


Two Years ago the Rev. Dr. F. ©. South- 
worth came to and travelled extensively in 


‘India in connection with the Brahmo Samaj 


Centenary celebrations. Recently he gave a 
sermon on “Ought India to Be Free” in the 
Church of the Messiah in Montpellier. First 


he dwelt on India’s -past history. 


India is the seat of one of the earliest civiliza- 
tions in the world. For 2,500 years, before it 
was deprived of its freedom by Great Britain, 
when the Mogul empire was breaking up, it had 
self-rule. With the exception of China it has a 
larger population than any other country of the 
world, comprising a sixth of the human race. 
When Europe _was. still inhabited by barbarians, 
there flourished onthe banks of the Ganges and 
the Indus a highly developed civilization with a 
great variety of arts and manufactures. Two of 
the stx great religions of the world were born in 
India. It was the home of two of the six men who, 
according to H. G. Wells, were the greatest of all 
time, Buddha and the Emperor Asoka. It has been, 
throughout its bistory. the land of philosophy, of 
science, of poetry, and of religion. These are a few 
of the facts that seem to afford a reasonable 
presumption that the people of India are capable 
of ruling themselves. 


But-is there a demand for self-rule in 
India today ? Dr. Southworth answers : 

Two years ago my. wife and I were permitted 
to spend a winter in India, under conditions 


particularly favourable for coming in contact with 
various elements of the population. Our travels 


brought us to the homes of untonchables as well as. 


to the homes of Gandhi and Tagore, to colleges 
and universities as well as to religious and 
political assemblies, into the presence of 
Mohammedans, Buddhists and Hindus as well 
as Christians. One and all of these were 
animated by the same unconquerable longing, 


_ to escape’ from subserviency to a foreign power and 


to gain their freedom as self-respecting citizens of 
a free state. More and more, as we talked with 
these gifted men and women, did we find ourselves 
sharing their resentment and their hopes. We 


believed with Lincoln, as loyal Americans, before . 


we went to India, that no nation is good enough 
to rule another nation. We came away with the 
conviction that such rule is invariably bad for the 
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nation that rules as well as for the nation that 
serves. 


The Reverend gentleman ~then briefly 
dascribed the tragic record in India of the 
last months, and concluded with a reference 
to the Round Table Conference and prayers 
for India. 


And’ now at the Round Table Conference, the 
_ representatives of the elements in India supposed 
to be most hostile to self-rule have been making 
fiery. speeches in its favour. And the prime minister 
of England has closed the preliminary sessions 
with the solemn declaration that all the official 
pronouncements of the government looking toward 
self-rule will be scrupulously carried out. In these 
words there was speaking not the prime minister 
alone, but the voice of the England of Magna 
Charta, of Milton and of Burke. The- ultimate 
decision rests, of course, with parliament. Wull it 
be dictated by generous humanity or by insular 
prejudice and the pocket-books of those whose 
investments in India are at stake? Gandhi and 
40,000 Indian patriots, languishing in prison, await 
the verdict. In this house of God, dedicated to 
justice and humanity, I invite your prayers that 
this long-suffering nation shall be free. 


indian Theatre in Munich 


The Deutscke Akademie has the pleasure 
of announcing to the Indian public that the 
Indian Students’ Club of Munich staged the 
famous drama Chitra of Rabindranath Tagore 


in Bengali on the second December, 1930, in- 


the hall of the Studentenhans under the 
joint auspices of the Deutsche Akademie and 
the Deutsche Akademische Auslandstelle for 
the benefit of poor German students. It was 
a spontaneous act on the part of the Indian 
students and at the same time a unique 
experiment ; for this is the first time that 
an Indian drama was played in Europe in 
the original Indian (Bengali) text! Still, 
strange as if may seem, the big hall of the 
Studentenhaus was full, and such’ was the 
success of these amateur actors that they 
were requested to repeat their performance 
on the eleventh December. Mr. T. Sen 
appeared in the very difficult rôle of Chitranga- 
da, the heroine, and, although nobody 
understood the ‘meaning of the Bengali. words 
which came with musical effect from his 
rich melodious voice, his acting was done 
with so much feeling and devotion that the 
main plot of the play was clear to everyone 
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in the auditorium. Many Munich papers 
praised him specially for his wonderful 


acting. Dr. A. Mukherjee too was a success 


in every way in the rôle of Arjuna and Dr. 
K. P. Basu produced a deep impression as 
Madana. A special feature of the evening 
was the real Indian music. played on real 
Indian instruments for which the Munich 
public is thankful to Mr. N. Das. 

The best society of Munich gathered - 
that evening in the Studentenhaus to watch 
the noble performance of the Indian students. 
Nobel prize winners like Wieland, Willstatter, 
Sommerfeld and world famous professors 
like Oertel, Fajans and Gerlach were present 
there. Representatives of many Munich | 
papers were also present af this evening and 
press opinion was wholly favourable. ‘The 
Bayer: ische Staatsxettung was enthusiastic over 
the “beautiful figures of the Indian students , 


in their classical costumes” and their earnest * 


devotion in the performance and compared 
the piece with Goethe’s Tasso.’ The Méinchen- 
Augsburger . Abendxettung, in a short but 
vivid review, would hardly admit that if was 
a performance by amateurs. The success of 
the evening was .complete, but that is not 
all. It has a much deeper significance. It 
shows clearly that the Indian students in 
Germany have learnt to love Germany and 
their German fellow-students and for that 
reason their sympathy for the German 
Students in distress. This sentiment was 
fully expressed when Mr. Raju, president of . 
the Indian Students’ Club, Munich, in his 
opening speech said: “This performance is 
the expression of our gratitude for all the 
sympathy and kindness we have received in 
the German Universities, from our German 
friends and in the German families.” Truly 
it is the sign of a great process of cultural 
rapprochement that is going on between 
India and Germany, and it is a pleasure to 
‘Welt am Sonntag’ wrote on 
this performance: “Everyone who took part 
in the performance did his best to make its 
wholesome effect equally felt in both . the 
continents and to connect ih this evening 
the two continents. by: the bonds of friendship,’ 
Asia and Europe, 
countries India and Germany.” 
by the Deutsche Akademie.) 


(Contributed ~ 
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The Patriot who Gave his All to India 


a A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU . 
By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

NE day early in the summer of 1910 
my wife and I alighted at the 
Allahabad railway station from the 
mail train we had boarded at Lahore. The 
sun blazed overhead in all its tropical 
majesty. A wind, heated as if in a huge 
furnace, charged with sand and finely 
powdered dust, blew against the face, drying 

everything—-living or dead——that. it touched. 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, then far more 
active as a journalist than now, was waiting 
for us on the platform. He and I had been 
in correspondence for years but, as thousands 
of miles separated us, had not met face to 
face. As soon as he. was able to recognize 
me he rushed towards the compartment from 
which we had just got down and shook us 
cordially by the. hand. While the servant 
attended to our luggage, he conducted us to a 
_ motor car that drew up under the porte cochère 

~as soon as the chauffeur caught sight of us. 
= “We are going to Pandit Motilal 

Nehrw’s,” he explained, with a bland smile. 
F We were somewhat taken aback: for we 
. -had come at his invitation and naturally 

“expected to stay with him. 

Noticing. my surprise, he aided “Panditji 
has a Goanese, cook and I thought Mrs. St. 


æ 


‘Nihal Singh would be better pleased with his 


food than with any my cook could prepare, 
so we arranged for you to stay there.” 

. Since Sinha had taken our consent for 
granted and all arrangements had been made, 
nothing further was said by either of us. 
But we felt a little awkward, as Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru was, at that time, little more to 


‘us than a name we had come across now 


and again in print in connection with his 
public or law work. 

After a quick ‘wash we hurried to the 
Iuncheon table. Sinha apologized for our 
host’s enforced absence. Panditji was away 
at the court. We incidentally learned that 
Rs: 500 a day was his minimum fee. 

Panditji’s Goanese cook certainly knew 
his job. We began with a delicious hors 
d'oeuvre. A rich cream soup followed. Then 


“came two or three ecourses—I forget just 


how many or what. I do remember, however, 
that pdte de foie gras was served towards the 


‘end of the meal, as I took it-to be. 


More was, however, to come—~a whole 
Indian meal, in fact. The “curries’—as they 
are called in Anglo-Indian parlance—were 
deliciously cooked. 

“No Goanese prepared these dishes,” I said 
to Sinha. 
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“No. Pandit has other cooks besides the. 


(roanese,”” he said. 
“Two meals in one,’ commented my wife, 
-“The best of both worlds,’ was my 
comment. 


After dessert we retired to the huge suite 
of rooms which had been placed at our 
disposal. It was elaborately and beautifully 
furnished. The chairs, tables, twin beds, 
wardrobe and the like had all been imported 
from Europe. They showed exquisite taste. 
Nothing that would conduce to comfort 
had been overlooked. Money certainly had 
not been spared. 

Near about five of the clock the butler 
announced tea. We could have it in our 
rooms if the lady was tired, or in the gol 
kamra (drawing-room) with the family—just 
as we pleased——he told us. 

© H 


On our way to the drawing-room—a loity, 
spacious chamber—we met our host. I was 
greatly impressed by him. 

Panditji was tall and slender—erect as a 
. dart and lithe as an athlete. 

His finely developed head was crowned 
with hair tinged with silver. One could see 
at a glance that the locks were carefully cut 
by- a fashionable. barber and that much 
attention was paid to dressing them. 

His: forehead was broad and lofty. There 
was .a bare trace of lines pencilled by reflec- 
tion across it. 

From under arched brows shone two 
dark eyes aglow with some fire hidden away 
back-in the brain. They were kindly eyes. 
They looked upon the world with great 
tolerance—even amusement. They could be 
gay, too, or suddenly blaze with indignation 
if the occasion demanded. 
| The nose was bold. It conveyed a sugges- 
tion of strength as well as high spirit—like 
the dilated nostrils of a thoroughbred race 
horse. 


The lips were those of an. aristocrat—thin. 


and shaped like a bow in a painting after 
the traditional Indian style. Resonant, culti- 
vated speech poured from them like the 
water of a spring gushing from a never- 
failing source hidden from human sight. 
Good-natured banter came from them as 
easily as fervent, impassioned appeal or 
stern warning pitched in tense, determined 
diction.: 

The chin gave. an impression of comba- 
tiveness but nevertheless Was -in complete 


almost Greek purity of 
Beneath it the neck was 


harmony with the 
the other features. 
long and shapely. 

Panditji was dressed like an Englishman 
from top to toe. For all I could tell he 
might -have just walked out of one of the 
most exclusive tailoring establishments in 
Bond Street in London. His elegant clothes 
were in perfect accord with his debonair 
manner. They emphasized the gay side of 
his character. 

I doubt if he had a stitch of clothing 
on his person at that time that had been 
made in India. I.learned a little later, im 
fact, that his friends used to tax him with 
sending his shirts to be laundered in Paris.” 
That joke was an eloquent commentary upon 
his taste in those days. 


HI 


I was captivated with the charm of ` 
Motilal Nehru’s manner even more than by 
his handsome face and physique. He apologized 
for his inability to meet us at the station— 
welcomed us cordially to his house. Within 
a few minutes we felt at ease, as if we were 
friends of long standing. 

After these preliminaries he took us to 
a corner of the room where sat a lady in a 

pale rose sar? in front of a gate-leg tea- 

Eble and a series of ‘tea-poys” loaded with 
sandwiches, cakes, biscuits and fruit. “My 
niece,” he said by way of introduction. She- 
was Mrs. Shyam Lal Nehru--if my memory 
serves me aright. 

The lady of the house and the -childrew 
were away at Mussoorie, we learned. Panditji 
would join them there as soon as the courts 
were closed. 

We took our time at tea—chatted about alk 
sorts of matters. 

Mrs. Shyam Lal Nehru was a highly 
cultivated lady “emancipated” in an age 
when women belonging to respectable families 
in Upper India were supposed to spend their 
lives behind the purdah. She spoke English 


fluently and without accent. Her comments. 


were at times quite piquant. 

Panditji had travelled widely but had 
not been able to explore the United States.. 
He was keenly interested in American. 
institutions. He had not merely borrowed. 
notions—or rather prejudices from Britons. 
Knowing that human nature is frail and envy 
often clouds and colours intellectual sincerity, 
he had refused to take his ideas at second- 
hand. He had met Americans during his 
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tours in Europe. Only a little while before 


our arrival he had entertained a rich American. 


lady who owned a factory (or was it 
factories ?) that turned out hatchets (or some 
such tool) by the million. 

As the sun was sinking Panditji proposed 
a drive. We all got into a large family car. 
He tookthe wheel andasked me to sit next to 
him, so that we could chat as we went along. 

“N ever been in Allahabad before, I 
presume,” he said to my wife. 

‘My first visit to India,” she replied. 

“Very well, then, we shall give 

sight of the Sangam” he continued. 

1I shall never forget my first glimpse of 
the confluence. 

From the Himalayan heights, where Ma 
Ganga takes her birth, she sweeps across the 
however, to 
preserve her snowy purity. 

Not so the Jumna. Flowing over reddish 
soil, she takes on a roily appearance. 

For some distance below the point where 
the two sister-streams entwine in a fond 
embrace they look like two ribbons laid side 
by side—one white, the other mud coloured— 
in close proximity to each other but finding 
it difficult to merge their individualities into 
each other. 


“Like India of our day, a I said, half to. 
~ Panditji, half to myself. 


“The new and the 
old clasp hands but each refuses to lose its 
separate entity.” 

Then it’ was that a light dawned upon 
me. 

The care-free, jolly Indian habited in the 


| height of Bond Street fashion—who had sent 


his son to Britain for education of the public 
school brand—was 
Westernism. He had received a thorough 
grounding in Oriental culture. He adored. 
Persian and Urdu poetry—could repeat long 
poems from memory. 

He felt that we could, with advantage, 
learn certain things from the West. But he 
had knocked about Europe sufficiently to 
know its foibles as well as its praiseworthy 
points. He did not, atany rate, acknowledge 
its superiority except in material things. 
In many matters Europeans could profitably 
sit at our feet, he thought. 


Iv 


Darkness had folded the world in its 
arms when we returned from our motor 
drive. AS we walked through the ante- 


you a 


no blind votary of 
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chamber I noticed something in the corner 
wrapped about in a red quilf. 

Upon enquiry that mysterious object 
turned out to be an apparatus for lighting 
up the house with electricity. It had gone 
wrong and apparently there was no One in 
Allahabad who could set it right. 


“Can you ?” asked Punditji. He perhaps 
thought that any one who had lived in a 
land so advanced mechanically as the United 
States of America should know how to 
make a dynamo go. 

I had however, to admit my ignorance of 
even the rudiments of electrical engineering. 


The ladies retired to their rooms while 
Panditji and I went out into a corner of 
the compound where chairs and small tables 
had been placed. We found Sachchidananda 
Sinha talking with some friends who had 
arrived a few minutes before. 

Visitors began to pour Soon we 
were a considerable company. 

I particularly recollect Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya among the early arrivals. 
How different he looked from my host! 


A small, white turban was neatly tied 
about Malaviyaji’s head. His żak stood 
out prominently on his forehead. A white 
daupata was wrapped round his neck and 
fell gracefully over his white achkan, fastened 
down the front with tiny strings instead of 
buttons His thin legs were covered with 
tight, white trousers. His bare feet were 
thrust into red shoes slightly turned up at 
the toes. As he took a seat beside me. 
facing Nehruji he looked like a visitor from 
another world. ° 

Malaviyaji refused 
and otherwise. He 


in. 


all refreshments—soft 
was chaffed for his 


“orthodoxy”—not for the first time, I 
imagined. He turned off the joke with a 
smile. 

This was my (first introduction to 


Malaviyaji. I immediately fell in love with his 
old-world—his almost other-world—gentle, 
ways. His voice sounded powerful even in 
the open. He enunciated his words with 
care. Even syllables not entitled to accent 
were not slurred. It was a delight to listen 
to him. 

The sentiments’ that fell from bis: lips 
were touched with the fire of patriotism. 
I often felt that he could make the fire 
burst into flame if he wished te do so. He 
had it within him. But he was like unto 
the goldsmith, who puts his crucible upon a 
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Bahadur Sapru. With his alert mind stocked 
with knowledge on a variety of subjects, 
he stood out among the throng. 

Sapru subjected every statement that was 
made to cold, critical analysis and gave 
expression to his own views in a quiet, 
restrained manner. He appeared to me to 
be more Scotch than Indian in ° his mental 
processes. 

He was, however, an urbane “Scotsman.” 
His manner was polished. His consideration 
for the feelings of others was greater than 
his passion to prove his point, except, I 
suppose, in a court of law. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was different. 

He felt keenly about things and spoke 
his mind directly, even bluntly. He was a 
radical in thought'and talk ~a radical nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. 

The times were critical, Minto was at the 
helm at Simla and Morley at the India 
Office. Between them they had worked out 
a policy of repression-czm-conciliation. 


A measure of reforms had been pushed 
Parliament. It looked promising— 
upon.the surface. The way it was put into 
effect, even though an Indian-—S. P. Sinha, 
afterwards a Peer of the British realm— 
presided at the time over the Legal Depart- 
ment that framed the “rules” implementing 
it—destroyed such usefulness as it might 
have had. It, in fact, entrenched the 
bureaucracy in their position of power. 

Gokhale, who had blessed the scheme 
when if was a bare skeleton, was disgusted. 
So were the other “Moderates.” 


The official machine sought to crush 
discontent by repressive acts. Sinha had 
been persuaded to stand sponsor for a 
measure that virtually abolished the freedom 
of the press upon the pretext of: stamping out 
terrorism that had been born shortly after 
Curzon’s inglorious exit from India. 

Resentment at such action found vent 
from the platform. The bureaucracy was, at 
the time, engaged in . manufacturing an 
instrument to throttle free speech. 


The police, too, was active as, indeed, it 
had never been until then. Statements made 
during press prosecutions showed that its 
agents were secretly at work all over the 
country. 

Our publicists suspected that they were 


being shadowed. Even Gokhale did not fee? 
himself to be immune from such surveillance. 

Repression had the effect of demoralizing 
some of our people. Instances in which a 
public worker would interrupt his political. 
talk to go quietly to the door and open it 
to make sure that some one was not outside 
with his ear to the key-hole, were not: 
infrequent. J was disgusted. 

Repression roused all the fighting eunti 
latent in a radical like Motilal Nehru. I` 
remember that while we were -discussing _ 
matters pertaining to the freedom of the | 
Indian press he declared, with flashing eye: 

“So long as a single brick is left 
of another in my house I will defend the 
right of The Leader* to fight in the cause 
of freedom.” , 

I was young then, and fresh from the 
States, where people spoke their mind pretty 
plainly. Motilalj’s love for freedom and 
his indignation at our people’s wrongs made. 
a deep impression upon my mind. 


y 


The orthodox among the callers departed 
round about nine o'clock. Those left behind 
made ready for dinner. 

While we were talking the servants had. 
been busy. They had set a table in the 
open, not far from us. My wife, who had 
joined us some time before and who inter- 
vened inthe conversation usually when it. 
veered round to her native America, had 
been watching them. 

She admired the deft manner in which 
they had arranged the floral decorations— 
making a pretty pattern on the table-cloth 
with fern fronds and finely chopped petals 
of pink flowers. The wind-proof lights had, 
she noted, different coloured globes and gave 
a touch of fairyland, as she put it, to the 
al fresco dinner—a wonderful adventure for 
a daughter of the wind-swept Western 
prairies. 

If the luncheon had been a sumptuous. 
meal, what must be said of the repast served 
in the evening. Course after course came, of 
deliciously cooked food. 

Having had our experience earlier in the 
day we ate lightly of the European dishes— 
tempting as they were—and reserved space 
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tiny pile of coals and blows gently upon 
them. | 
I also recollect Dr. (now Sir) Tej 


* Pandit Motilal Nehru was part-owner of 


The Leader at that time. Some timelater difference: 
of opinion led him to withdraw and he 
established another daily at Allahabad which soom 
gained a reputation for outspoken comment. 


on top J 
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for the miar food which we felt sure 


would be coming along. Nor were we dis- 


appointed in our expectations. Pillaos and 


koormas followed and, I am afraid, we ate 


' not wisely but too well. 


-© Talk round the dinner-table was jolly. 


_ The company was large. Jokes were cracked. 


Some of us related amusing incidents that 


had occurred in our experience. 


open it and see. 


The recital of a droll experience that my 
wife, who carries the family keys, had had at 
the Customs jetty in Bombay put Motilalji 
in a reminiscent mood. When he had 
returned from Europe not long before, he 
told us, the Customs men insisted upon going 
minutely through bis effects. The examina- 
tion took time—there were so many trunks 
and packages he had brought along with him, 
containing clothes, travelling requisites and 
presents for his numerous relatives and 
friends. With dogged persistence they went 
on with the search. 

Something about the performance appealed 
to Panditji’s sense of humour instead of 
making him indignant. He took every 
opportunity to poke fun at the officials. 

In his inimitable way he resurrected the 
scene before our eyes. As he spoke we 
seemed to`see a Customs man picking up a 
small box and asking its owner: “What does it 
contain please?” -and the reply : “How should 
I know ?” or “Do you thiok that I remember 
each article that has been packed by my 
Servants in every one of these .boxes ?” or 
“If you wish to know what is in the box, 
You are welcome.” 

And the poor Customs man trying to do 
his duty with loyalty worthy of a nobler 
cause, would open the box and rummage 
through its contents and find some. garment 
or trinket that did not bear the slightest 
resemblance to a revolver or to seditious 
literature. 

We nearly split our sides with laughter 
as we listened to these details. 


Wine flowed plenteously as the meal 
proceeded. J, an  abstainer from my 
birth, am no judge of liquor: but my 


companions at table who could speak with 


authority based upon experience, praised 
Punditji’s taste in selecting wines. Judging 
by the number of bottles brought in the 


course of the meal and the variety of drinks 
poured out of them, I- could say that the 
cellar of Anand Bhavan (of those days) was 
better stocked than many a famous hostelry 
in Europe. 
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It was late when the party broke up that 
night. But the next morning Panditji was. 
up and dressed before us and hard at work 
studying his briefs. With his quick mind he 
soon got to the bottom of a case and with 
his genius for pleading he usually won. No 
wonder that he could name his fee and get it. 


Vi 


The ten days that we spent at Anand 
Bhavan on. that occasion were filled with 
unalloyed joy. They were a repetition of the 
one that I have described. 

Sundays and other holidays were parti- 
cularly pleasant. We did not have to share 
Panditji with his clients and the courts. 
We had a rollicking time. 

Beneath hilarity there always was, 
however, a serious under-tone. Panditji was 
constantly thinking of the travail through 
which the Motherland was passing. He read: 
with avidity every scrap of news relating to 
the situation. I have some recollection— 
rather ‘a faint one—that he had some arrange- 
ment whereby a message was sent across to 
him whenever a telegram reporting any 
grave development was received at The- 
Leader office. He was frequently in 
conference with Malaviyaji, Sapru, Sachchi-- 
dananda Sinha and others. Unable to see 
eye to eye with some of them on matters of 
editorial policy and mode of protesting 
against obnoxious official acts, he nevertheless. 
co-operated with them, as far as he could, 
in the cause of the Motherland. 

Busy man though he was and though his. 
niece was most attentive and considerate and 
the house--more ofa palace than a house — 
was full of faithful and efficient servants,,. 
he never forgot his guests. Nothing that 
could contribute to my wife’s or my comfort 
or pleasure was left undone. His hospitality 
was princely. The personal element that he 
put into it made it unforgettable. It was 
with a heavy. heart that we left Anand. 
Bhavan to go to Simla, where I had appoint- 
ments with the Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. 


Vil 


We had the opportunity 
Panditji a few months later. 

In January, 1911, we were staying at- 
Lakshmivilas Palace as the guests of the- 
Maharaja-Gaekwar of Baroda. One evening- 
at dinner His Highness announced his inten- 
tion of proceeding to Allahabad to view the- 


of meeting 
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Exhibition that was then being held there. 
He had received an invitation from some 
landed magnate—I forget his name. He 
feared that accommodation would be limited : 
but would Mrs. St. Nihal Singh and I come 


along? He would make arrangements for 
our stay at a hotel. 
Just then hotels at Allahabad were 


crowded and busy. But- the management 
did all in its power to make us comfortable. 

What a difference, however, between the 
hospitality at Anand Bhavan and residence 
at a hotel in Allahabad ! 
= Anyhow, the visit to that city gave me 
the opportunity of renewing contact with 
Nehruji.- The officials had, in the meantime, 
forced the “Seditious Meetings Bill” through 
the “Imperial” or “Supreme” Legislative 
Council—as it used tobe called in those days. 
Repression was driving agitation underground 
on the one hand and demoralizing some 
persons on the other. Bureaucracy had not 
the eyes to see how if was defeating its own 
object. 

Panditji gave a grand banquet to - the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar and also a garden party. 
The latter was a resplendent affair. 
Everybody who was anybody in Allahabad or 
on a visit there attended. Refreshments were 
provided on a lavish scale. 

A few months later we left the shores 
of Ind. My wife had fallen in love with 
the land that she had tried to serve long 
before she had set foot on its soil. We 
expected to be gone only a few years at the 
most : but the war broke out—the Indian 
troops were put into the firing line- before 
hostilities ceased the Indian constitution was 
on the Parliamentary anvil—and the news 
came of the terrible happenings in my 
province of the Five Rivers. My presence 
in Britain was deemed necessary by indulgent 
friends and we did not again set eyes 
on the Motherland till December, 1921. 


Vir 


Pandit Motilal Nebru’s life had, in the 
meantime, undergone a transformation. 
had cast aside his foreign clothes and donned 
pure khaddar instead. Wines and spirits 
were banned from Anand Bhavan. The 
tradition of princely hospitality for which 
the house was famous was maintained: but 
he restricted himself to’simpler fare. 

Panditji occupied only a corner of the 
immense pile where life had been so gay in 
other days. Later he shifted to a bungalow 


own 


He’ 
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he had built in the compound, and, in time,- 
Ananda Bhavan became Swaraj Bharan— 
the national headquarters of the self-rule 
movement. 

While at the height of his popularity, he 
gave up his practice. He must have been 
earning at that time Rs. 300,000 to Rs. 400,000 
a year. So I understood. 

In making these sacrifices Panditji had the 
willing, even enthusiastic, co-operation of his 
large family. Mrs. Nehru and the children 
stood ever at his side. 

What a blaze must have shot up towards 
heaven when the contents of the many 
armotrs (almirahs, as we call them) were 
heaped up in the compound of Ananda 
Bhavan and set on fire! 

I was deeply impressed by the sacrifice. 
Who was not? Even tongues to which 
mockery comes easy were silenced. 

I cannot say, however, that the trans- 
formation in Motilalji’s life came to me as an 
utter surprise. No. The glimpses, I had had 
into his soul in 1910 and 1911 had prepared 
me for the crowning act. 

The style of living had altered : but not 
the inner man. The spirit had soared above 
counsels of caution even in the unregenerate - 
days of “moderatism.” I have already borne 
witness to that fact. 


IX 


I was still in Britain when news reached 
me of tbe huge responsibilities that Motilalji 
in concert with Mahatma Gandhi and others 
had assumed in connection with the Non- 
Co-operation movement. <A’ legal friend of 
his—Mr. R. ©. Reginald Nevill, who was a: 
Liberal in more than name—informed him 
of the effort I was making to awaken the 
British conscience to a realization of the 
enormities committed by their agents in the 
Panjab during the spring of 1919. Patriot 
that Panditji was, he cabled ` authority to 
that friend to finance a publication—" Ruling 
India with Bullets and Bombs”—that I was 
bringing out specially to enlighten the 
British Parliamentarians on the eve of the’ 
debate on “Amritsar.” He also had me sent, 
at his cost, a lengthy cablegram summing 
up the debate. 

Rather more than a year later I had 
occasion to come across Panditji in Caleutta. 
I met bhim at the residence of Chittaranjan ` 
Das~—another great soul—who had invited 
me for a chat. pos 
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Nehruji has just arrived from Allahabad 
that morning—a couple of hours prior to 
my call at “Deshbandhu’s” house. The 
meeting was affecting. 

As he-rose from the chair in which he 
was seated at the time of my entrance— 
his khaddar-clad figure still erect and- his 
face, handsome despite the furrows ploughed 
upon it by anxiety for others—the great 
sacrifice that he was making sfor our people 
swept over me. I said something about 
it—utterly inadequate, to be sure, in terms 
of his self-denial and also of my own 
feelings about it. 


Not a word crossed Panditji’s lips, 
however. With quiet dignity he directed 
the talk into other channels. He asked me 
how my wife was and what had happened 
since we had last met. Then, at my request, 
he gave me a rapid but comprehensive 
summary of the events that had taken place 
since the Indian National Congress embarked 
upon Non-CGo- operation. 
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x 
That proved to be my last sight of 


. Motilal Nehru. Before I could get up to 


Allahabad he has gone the way of Chittaranjan 
Das and Lajpat Raia martyr fo the cause 
of our Motherland. 

It is for others to speak of the work he 
did in Councils—district, municipal, provin- 
cial and central. It is for others to talk of 
the sage counsel he gave in Oongress 
conclaves. I have no personal knowledge 
of such matters. 

I knew him as a friend—and as a patriot. 
In both spheres he was inimitable. 

Though these mortal eyes of mine shall 
never again see his . foreign-garbed or 
khaddar-clad form, he will live in my 
memory so long as memory lasts. I shall 
think of him as one who refused to 
put any frontier to Indian freedom-—as one 
who gave his all so that we among whom 
he was born could walk erect in the sight 
of the captious world. 
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bal Durant’ S “The Case for India” 


a By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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E. have recently heard a proposal to 
segregate the Indian population in 
some Christian Commonwealth of 
South Africa. It is a plan to smother 
their self-respect under the cover of political 
untouchability. 

India has been suffering from such 
segregation of her personality for a long 
period of foreign subjection. She is exiled 
in a dimness of insignificance. Not only is 
she ostracized by her rulers from human 
relationships with themselves, but under a 
prolonged primitive condition of indecorous 
indigence she is ignored by the community 
of nations. This is the worst calamity that 
can happen to any country when before the 
modern lidless gaze of publicity- all peoples 
are exposed to each other’s view. If India 
were compietely concealed and forgotten she 
could bear it much more easily than now 
when she is pilloried before the world public 
in her unkempt poverty, illiteracy, fierce 





‘innately and 


stupidity of fanaticism and all variety of 
ragged wretchedness which inevitably follows 
the lack of education and negligence from an 
unsympathetic overlordship. 

It is easy to be unjust to those whose 
existence is blurred by privations of all 
kinds, who are made inexpressive,: inarticulate. 
There can be no question that the minds of 
the vast masses in India remain muffled 
under an appalling ignorance and destitution, 
and this remediable fact is too often exploited 
in order to classify them as eternal victims 
to others whose prosperity must be maintain- 
ed by a perpetual parasitism upon these © 
repressed races. I have more than once 
had the occasion to notice an ontburst of 
irritation even from some Americans at the 
idea of India ever dreaming of political 
severance of British connection. It costs 
them nothing to think that we Indians are 
immutably diferent from 
themselves and that it would be annoyingly 
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absurd for us te aspire after the same human 
tights for which they once had fought against 
their own brothers. Such an attitude of 
contempt we helplessly bear through our 
suppressed opportunity of self-expression, 
because we have been forced too long to 
dwell fettered in an oppressively narrow cell 
of closed prospects. 

I do not wish to go into details about the 
elementary needs of our people which it is 
the moral obligation of a civilized government 
to provide, the needs of adequate education, 
sanitation, medical help and economic well- 
being. I take this opportunity merely to 
emphasize the greatest of all our needs, 
which is to remind ourselves and others 
that this universal degradation. in India is 
not inevitably founded upon ‘an _ inborn 
incapacity of the race. The daik facts of 
‘our bankruptcy are evident to any casual 
visitor, but the truth which is permanent in 
the spirit of the people must be explored in 
the history of our past. A -erftical search 
should be made to find out the nature of 
the accidents that are responsible for the 
present condition of the country which once 
bad the dangerous reputation of a fabulous 
wealth attracting round her treasure-house 
‘adventurers from distant shores. 

This is what Will Durant has taken the 
‘trouble to attempt in his book. Zhe Case 
for India.’* Once when travelling meant 
real trouble strange countries gradually 
yielded themselves to be properly known. 
The comfortable method of touring today is 
like hastily gorging one’s meals without 
mastication, ignoring the necessary process 
of taste and digestion. Geographical 
experiences have become thinned into 
shadow pictures and the modern means of 
publicity have enabled the purveyors of 
-superficial unrealities to ply their trade with 
too great ease. 

But our author has taken the trouble to 
know. The miserable condition of the 
country he has seen with his own eyes; 
‘buf, what is rare with most tourists, he has 
explored the history of our misfortune. 
Will Durant has treated us with the respect 
due to human beings, acknowledging our 
right fo serious consideration. This has 
come to me as a surprise, for such courtesy 
is extremely rare to-day to those péople 


who have not the power to’ make themselves 


* The Case for India: By Will Durant. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, New York. Price 
two dollars. 
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we had a 
which still 
revealed its soul in the last glow of the 
illumination of the French revolution. It 
was the chivalrous West which trained 
the enthusiasm of its knights errant 
ready to take upon themselves the 
cause of the oppressed, of those who 
suffered from the miserliness of their fate. 
And we felt certain that the special mission 
of the Western civilization was to bring 
emancipation of all kinds to all races in the 
world. Though the West came to our share 
as a cunning tradesman, it brought with it 
also the voice of Burke and a literature 
whose background was majestic and which 


obnoxious. When I was young, 


claimed justice for all humanity. The 
atmosphere of that century was generous 
with the young hope of man. But the, 


tradesman has triumphed at last and the 
spirit of chivalry loudly laughed to extinction. 
From this inhospitable age of the overgrown 
national worldliness, which everywhere out- 
side Soviet Russia is in idolatrous awe of 
material power we have long ceased to 
expect justice, we of an alien continent 
brought to the altar of power as sacrifice. 
And I repeat once again that I was surprised 
when I noticed in Will Durants book a 
poignant note of pain at the suffering and 
indignity of the people who are not his 
kindred, an indignant desire to be just to 
the defeated race whose own voice is lost 
within the solitary cell of its obscurity. [ 
know that the author will have a small 
chance of reward in popularity ‘from his 
readers and his book may even run the 
risk of being proscribed to us, not having 
the indecency to deal with an unwholesome 
calumny against the people who are already 
humiliated by their own evil fortune. But 
he, I am sure, has his noble compensation 
in upholding the best tradition of the West 
championship of freedom and fair 
play. Iam specially thankful to him for 
the service he has rendered to the English 
nation by largely quoting from its own 
members the condemnation of British policy 
where it has cruelly betrayed its responsibility 
to India; for after my. recent disillusionment 
I sadly need confirmation of the faith I, 
still wish to maintain in the rare 
magnanimity of soul in those who are the 
true representatives of this great race. 


SANTINIKETAN, 
llth February, 1931 


cnt The Goddess of Violence 


; By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


IOLENCH is the primary instinct of all 
living creatures, whether brute, bird or 
human. All creatures are easily moved 

to anger and fight either in attack or defence. 
Some are animals and birds of prey that kill 
others and devour them. Others quarrel and 
fight for the mate, while yet others are roused 
to fury at the mere sight of others of their 
species. A dog will attack another dog at 


sight apparently without any provocation. As. 


among the brute creation so among the 
human race men have fought and slain one 
another from the beginning. The lower 
creatures fight with the weapons with which 
nature has armed them—their teeth and claws 
and tails. Man with his greater ingenuity has 
devised other arms of attack and with grow- 
ing intelligence and the advance of science 
has produced fearful instruments and engines 
of destruction. 

The first act of violence recorded in the 
Old Testament is the slaying of a brother. 
Cain was wroth with his brother Abel because 
‘the Lord had respect for Abel’s offering but 
unto Cain and his offering he had not res- 
pect? It is not mentioned how Cain killed 
Abel; he might have done so with a stone or 
with any primitive agricultural instrument 
they might have invented for themselves. But 
this first taking of human life, the slaying of 
a brother by a brother, is symbolical of all 
the killing that has followed. If the first 
murder that was committed was a fratricide, 
all the slaughter that has taken place since 
that time belongs to the same category since 
it is not denied that all men and all races are 
descended from a common ancestry. White, 
black, brown, red and yellow men are brothers 
all the world over, however 
may contemn or oppress another. 

Men have been addicted to violence at all 
times and in all stages of progress. Deeds of 
violence are done not only by individuals in 
moments of wrath, but with calm premedita- 
tion on an organized scale. Fighting is not 
confined to savage tribes living in a state of 
nature but is equally common among the most 
civilized nations. Man glories in violence and 
the man of war is a hero. - While the animal 
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much one race. 


and the savage have retained their primitive 
weapons of warfare one of the boasted 
triumphs of civilization is the invention of =- 
weapons and machines that kill at a distance - 
without the opponents coming tó handgrips. 
Hand in hand with the march of civilization 
has advanced the science of wholesale 
slaughter. Formerly, the actual work of 
fighting was confined to the trained warriors, 
the braves among the savages, the soldiers 
among the civilized nations, the rest of the 
population, the civilians, women and children 
held aloof. Only in rare instances when 
a particularly savage and fierce marauder 
descended upon a helpless city were the 
weak and the unarmed put to the sword and 
other nameless horrors were perpetrated. 
Now when civilization is at its height war 
threatens the extinction of whole nations, 
and peaceful cities and townships far away 
from the battle zone are laid waste 
by aerial raids and giant shells projected to 


long distances. It is not mere ruthlessness or . 


frightfulness but a blind and demoniac lust — 
for blood, an insensate and insatiable frenzy 
for destruction of human life without distinc- 
tion of age or sex. Ships full of noncombat- 
ants or neutrals are sent to the bottom of 
the sea, school buildings full of young 
children are blown up with as little eonpune- 
tion as if they were the enemy on the 
battlefield. And there is no regret or 
remorse at any time, but only an unholy 
sense of exultation. What is in reality 
nothing else than a cowardly assassination 
and unecalled-for massacre is lauded as a 
valiant deed and justified as an act of war, 

It is not to be wondered at that violence 
has scriptural sanction since scriptures are 
ancient books of authority - and many 
primitive instincts and customs are justified 
and even enforced in certain of these 
sacred books. In spite of such evidence 
all these. books are revealed and they cannot 
be criticized without hurting the susceptibilities 
of those who have implicit faith in them. 
In the Mosaic law deeds of violence are 
enjoined as divine laws and were carried out 
without hesitation. Among others are to be 





-authority. 


is crowned king or emperor 
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found the following :—the 
stealing and selling a man was death. The 
same penalty was inflicted for striking or 
cursing a man’s father or mother. Then 
there is the well-known doctrine :—“Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe.” A woman taken in 
adultery was to be stoned to death. Entice- 
ment to idolatry owas punishable with 
death, and neither brother, son, daughter, 
wife nor friend was to be spared. “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” It was 
in conformity with this law that witches 
were burned in England. The sacrifice of 
animals was ordained as a divine law among 
many peoples. Even human sacrifices were 
made to propitiate divine favour or appease 
divine wrath. 


Thus the use of wien was considered 
not only justified but sanctioned by divine 
What was originally a mere 
animal instinct, the law of the forest and 
the primitive savage, was raised to 
sanctity of a divine commandment. 
only have the strong preyed upon the 
weak at all times but the law of retaliation 
was clothed with holy sanction. The ex- 
tension of this law resulted in couquests 
and the founding of empires. The dialogue 
between the robber and Alexander the Great 
is based upon undeniable truth. The founder 
of an empire and a robber who plunders 
with violence stand precisely upon the same 
footing with the difference that the robber is 
said to be at war with society while the 
empire-maker wars with nations. The dis- 
tinction is between © success and failure. 
A successful robber lives in luxury in his 
mountain, fastness or his forest lair upon 
his ill-gotten booty, a successful conqueror 
and is greeted 
by the homage of the multitude. A robber 
when caught is hanged or shot, a Napoleon 
when defeated is exiled to St. Helena to 
pass the rest of his life as a prisoner. 


Not 


No violence, no forcible seizure of 
another man’s property can be justified or 
defended on moral grounds. In spite of 


scriptural sanction witches are no longer 
burned, and it has been realized that there 
are na such women as witches. A nation 
that dispossesses another people of their 
land is guilty of a much greater offence 
than the thief or robber who takes away 
alittle property. Every land belongs to 
the people born upon it and who derive 


penalty for | 


the | 
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their sustenance from it. The children of 
the soil are the inheritors of the soil and 
their right is indisputable and inalienable. 
There was a time when the children of men 
were not numerous and the earth was 
sparsely populated. There were nomadic 


tribes that wandered over the face of the 


land with their cattle and their scanty 
belongings. There were large tracts of 
uninhabited territory and there was no- 
thing to prevent the nomads seeking fields 
and pastures new. The right to a land 
belongs either by birth or by peaceful 
occupation if there are no other claimants. 
But this right has been habitually over- 
powered by force and fraud, and weaker 
or simpler peoples have been always deprived 
of their lands by more powerful or more 
scheming peoples. In some cases the 
usurpers possess themselves of other lands 
by cunning artifices and then claim to have 
conquered it. 


Founded upon the violation of all primary 
principles and the elementary rights of ali 
men these kingdoms and empires set up 
the apotheosis of cant and sicken gods and 
men with their sanctimonious professions of 
justice, the sanctity of law, and their anxiety 
for the well-being of tke people placed in their 
power. It is a case of adding insult to 
injury all the time. How can there be 
a superstructure of justice upon a founda- 
tion of rank injustice ? How can the law be 
established upon a basis of lawlessness ? 
Every people, every nation, owes obedience to 
its own laws and not to thelaws imposed upon 
it by another people who have usurped the 
right of ruling them. It is submission under 
compulsion, not cheerful obedience. The 
moral authority of such laws is a mockery. 
No nation can rule another unless its authority 
is backed by force and violence. It may not 
always be ostentatious violence; violence 
may be masked when there is no need for 
its application, but it is unmasked at the 
slightest indication of restlessness on the 
part of the subject race. In Europe, ancient 
and modern, the laws of Rome approximate 
closest to perfect legislation. Almost all 
legal phrases are Latin and borrowed from 
the legal phraseology of Rome. Even today 
a jurist is a man versed in the science of 
law, especially, Roman or civil law. In 
ancient Rome a certain class of prisoners, 
whether prisoners of war or others convicted 
of grave offences, were condemned to the 
galleys. These convicts were employed as 
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oarsmen on vessels of war, the biremes and 
tiremes that comprised the navy of Rome. 
These galley slaves were identified by the 
numerals painted upon the benches to which 
they were assigned. The custom now prevail- 
Ing in prisons of identifying prisoners by 
numbers is a Roman custom. These oarsmen 
_neither spoke nor sang at their work; com- 
munication between them was not allowed ; 
the oar holes were so covered that the men 
could not see each others faces while they 
laboured. The hortator sat on a raised plat- 
form overlooking the men at work and the 
speed of the oars was regulated by the 
strokes of his gavel on the board before him. 
The slightest sign of laxity was immediately 
punished by cruel lashings. When the ships 
went into action the galley slaves were 
chained to their seats by heavy anklets; 
if the ships came out safe their fetters were 
loosened ; if the ships went down these men 
went down with them ; for them there was 
no sauve qut peut. That was the law of 
imperial Rome.. Even without the perils of 
the deep and the contingency of being 
drowned like imprisoned rats the ordinary 
limit of a galley slave’s life was about a 
year, for the work killed him with the 
certainty of slow torture. 

Modern Europe has worshipped assidu- 
ously at the altar of Violence until the 
goddess has turned round and threatens to 
send her faithful votaries. So did the guillo- 
tine devour her own children and the serpent 
swallows its own brood. It would have 
made -no difference to the history of the 
world if the science of war had been left 
where it was in the time of the Romans, the 
Goths and Huns. <A war is decided one way 
or another whether ten thousand or a million 
men partake in it. But if science has opened 
out a new realm, a new wonderland for man, 
it has also multiplied manifold man’s inheri- 
tance of the curse of Cain. Nowhere has 
this terrible fact been more fatefully demon- 
strated than in Hurope, which claims to have 
reached the acme*of modern civilization. Such 
a thing as peace based upon mutual trust is 
unknown in Europe. Every nation on that 
continent is a firm believer in violence. Most 
of them are not satisfied with the territory that 
rightfully belongs to them. Many of them 
have succeeded in acquiring territories abroad 
and this is inseparable from violence. Even 
little Belgium, which suffered so severely 
during the Great War, has colonial possessions 
-and the history of fhe Belgian Congo is a 
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record of violence. It is scarcely te be 
wondered at that the nations of Europe are 
distrustful and suspicious of one another. 
Nations that are frequently at war abroad 
can hardly be expected to be at peace at 
home. Their instincts are the same as those 
of animals and birds of prey, which attack 
one another just as they attack weaker 
creatures. This is the reason why Europe 
has never known unbroken peace for any 
length of time. ein) feet, : 

It is the spirit of violence that has 
prompted the more powerful nations of 
Europe to employ all the ingenuity and 
inventive resources of science to produce 
instruments and engines of war of increasing 
distinctiveness, forgetful of the grim fact that 
evil reacts upon itself and violence ends by 
destroying itself. There can be no monopoly 


‘in methods of violence, for all they that take 


the sword shall perish withthe sword. When 
Europe found itself at war in 1914 involving . 
five continents the preparations for war were 
so extensive and the weapons used so deadly 
that all Europe was threatened with ultimate 
extinction. When a man sets fire to his 
neighbour’s house how shall he escape when 
the leaping flames lick his own house and 
set it ablaze ? The League of Nations is the 
outcome of the terror that filled Europe 
during the four fearsome years. of death 
and devastation. It is the embodiment of 
S. O. 8S. messages sent out by the sinking 
ships of the nations of Europe. It is note- 
worthy that the League was not organized 
by the defeated Powers of Central Europe 
but by the victorious Allies. They ‘had won 
only a Pyrrhic victory and had escaped 
destruction by the breadth of a hair. But 
does the League of Nations indicate a real 
and permanent change, will the altar of the 
goddess of violence be razed to the ground, 
will the image be cast into the sea ? It will 
be an unwise prophet who will predict that 
Europe will permanently bear in mind the 
lesson of 1914-18. There are signs already 
visible that the fear is passing and the old 
assurance is being restored. Swords. are 
rattling in their scabbards ominously, and 
little straws like the one at Malta are 
showing the direction of the wind. The 
divinity of violence is under a cloud for 
the moment, but there are no indications 
that the believers have lost all faith in the 
omnipotence of force. 

If the nations of Europe are really tired 
of the display and use of violence, if they 
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realize in their heart of hearts that violence 
‘is a boomerang that may recoil upon 
‘themselves and that. it must be abandoned 
for their own safety then alone can the 
.League of Nations guarantee enduring peace 
‘to Europe and the world. If peaceful 
‘arbitration is to replace the arbitrament of 
war the necessity and justification of 
war should disappear at once. There is 
no international difference that cannot 
be settled by a court of arbitration 
like the League of Nations without resort 
to arms, provided the two or more parties 
to the difference are open to reason and 
prepared loyally to abide by the terms of 
the decision. In every case the cause of 
war is either trivial, or unprovoked aggres- 
sion ; national honour- can be easily soothed 
and satisfied without the horrors and 
miseries of war. The Leagué of Nations 
can do nothing unless the nations abjure 
the creed of violence and renounce territorial 


ambition. There must be no further con- 
quests and annexations. Disarmament must 
be real and substantial. The constant 


hagglng that now goes on in regard to 
the reduction of armies and navies 
to the deep-seated distrust which pervades 
the nations of Europe. Not one of them 
believes wholly the professions of sincerity 
made by its .neighbour. It is difficult “to 
get rid of habits of the niind formed and 
hardened for hundreds of years. 

The mere possession of a large army and 


navy is a menace to peace and a constant 


incentive to war. The possession of a large 
armed force produces a spirit of swagger: it 
creates a consciousness of strength and the 
disposition to use it. A king or emperor 
who constantly reviews his army and insists 
upon maintaining it in a state of high 
efficiency wants to see it in action and will 


‘War, 


is due 
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seize upon the slightest pretext to declare 
Manceuvres and mimic warfare do not 
give much satisfaction ; the army itself seeks 
an opportunity to prove its prowess upon 
another army. It is an incubus upon national 
well-being, if is an idle monster devouring 
the largest share of the resources of the 
State. If Europe is really desirous of lasting . 
peace, violence and war will have to be effec- 
tively banned. There is the lesson of history 
writ large for every one to read. No nation 
that has pursued a course of territorial 
agerandizement has survived very long. 
Destruction is the Nemesis that has followed 
and overtaken every empirein the world. Quite 
recently, before our own eyes empire after 
empire has perished and disappeared. The will 
and the authority of the people have asserted 
themselves all over the world. All the greater 
reason, therefore, that large armies and 
navies should be reduced and the panoply 
of war should not be flaunted in the face of 
the world. Science should no longer be 
permitted to invent new infernal machines of 
death and destruction. Some of these now 
in use should be banned and destroyed. 
Such’ fiendish devices as the torpedo, the sub- 
marine, the mine and the bomb dropped from 
the air must never again be seen in use and 
all stocks of them must be broken up and 
scrapped. Even now when the League of 
Nations is supposed to be functioning, bombing 
planes are used against tribes and clans who 
do not possess these machines, without a 
word of protest from any one. What is the 
use of such nations being members of the 
League of Nations ? They would be the first 
to ery out against the abuse of the usages of 
war when they themselves are affected, but 
no feeling of compunction troubles them when 
they use the same methods against others 
who cannot retaliate with the same weapons. 


The Girl Wife 


By SEETA DEVI 


HE first and the second floor of the 
Bose family mansions had become 
quite still. It was a hot day of 

summer, but the schools and colleges had 
not yet closed for the vacation. The older 
children had all gone to their schools. 
Of the two Bose brothers, one was a 
vakil and the other a professor, and both 
had departed to their places of business. 
he elder mistress of the bousehold, the 
ife of the vakil, was. indulging in a 
midday siesta with her baby daughter by 
her side. On the second floor, Muktamala, 
the professors wife, sat idly turning over 
the pages of a magazine. She too was 
feeling drowsy but she had resolved not 
to go to sleep this time. She had a lot of 
sewing waiting for her for a long, long time, 
and she must finish them. Everyday, in 
the morning, she decided that she would 
take them up this very day, but as soon 
as she finished her lunch, her eyes would 
get heavy with sleep and she would forget 
all about her work. 

Even today, she was getting drowsy, and 
the Strand Magaxine slipped down on the 
floor from her fingers. She started, picked 
jit up again. She was just mustering up 
determination enough to get up and take the 
sewing out of her basket when someone 
called from the outside, “Bohooma.’™* 


Muktamala sat up bolt upright and 
sked, “Is it Rooplal ? What do you want?” 
The old servant Rooplal entered the 


‘oom slowly. His eyes were full of tears 
which he kept wiping off every now. and 
hen with the dirty towel he carried on 
is shoulder. He had been in the family 
or along time. He first began to work 
when the masters of the house were 
and the old mistress was alive. 
e was a Hindustani, but he spoke Bengali 
uently and correctly. He had adopted this 
amily as his own and went to visit 
This arrange- 
one. .There 


is people only once a year. 
was 


ent, too, a recent 





* The daughters-in-law are thus addressed by 
rvauts. 


‘Rooplal ? 


were none in his village home except a 
widowed aunt and a cousin. So he used to 
visit them once in five years, and write to 
them once a month. This kept his conscience 
clear. But four years ago, he had let him- 
self be caught ‘in a snare. He had got tired 
of the eternal wailing of his aunt, and being 
ill-advised by his friends and relatives, he 
had gone and married a young girl. He 
had to spend a lot of money too. Because 
in his caste brides are not to be had for 
the mere asking. So now, he had to go 
home, at least, once a year. His wife was 
called Jhoolani and was about sixteen years 
of age. She lived in his village home with 
and under the surveillance of his widowed 
aunt. 
Muktamala was 

weeping and. asked, 


surprised to see him 
“What’s the matter, ` 
Why are you weeping ? Has 
anybody scolded you ? Is it sister ?” 

“Who can scold me?” asked Rooplal. 
“L have seen every person in the house in 
their babyhood, and the elder Bohooma too, 


I have seen as a young bride. So why 
should she scold me? Besides, I don’t. 
do anything to deserve a scolding.” 

“Then, why on earth are you 
crying ?” asked Muktamala. 

“A wire has come from the viliage. My 
aunt is dead, said Rooplal. “I must go 


home tonight,’ and he began to cry again. 

Muktamala tried to console him, “What’s 
the use of weeping?” she said. “It won’t 
bring your aunt back. Nobody lives for 
ever, and parents and aunts must die some 
time. Your aunt has died in ripe old age. 
This is one comfort. Untimely death is a 
terrible thing. ae you must go? When are 
you coming back?” 

“I shall return as soon as the shradh is 
over. The elder Bohooma won’t give me a 
long leave of absence.” 

“Very well,” said Muktamala, “you may 

Still the old man stood there and hesitated. 
“Do you want money or anything ?” asked 
Muktamala. “Hasn’t sister paid you your 
salary ?” 
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“Yes, she has,” said Rooplal. 
money. I wanted to speak to you about 
something else. Do you want a maid ?” 

“Yes, I want one badly,” said Muktamala. 
“Have you anybody in mind ?” 

“TE you will employ my wife I can bring her 
down with me,” said Rooplal. My aunt is 
dead, so there’s none there who could look 
after her. You may pay her whatever you 
i e.” 

Muktamala laughed. “All right,” she said, 
“bring her over. A strange woman is seldom 
any good. As my ayah is going away at 
the end of the month your wife can take 


her place. It will be convenient for me too.” 
“I shall certainly return at the end of 
the month,’ said Rooplal and went out. 


He seemed to be very much relieved. He 
had been more upset about Jhoolani than at 
his aunt’s death. She was very young and 
he did not know where he was going to 
leave her. The people of the village were so 
malicious; even when his aunt was alive, 
they talked all sorts of nonsense about the 
girl, But Rooplal had never believed them. 
The only living relative left to. him was 
- his cousin. But she had her own husband 
and family and would never like to take 
charge of Rooplal’s wife. 

But since Muktamala - 
Jhoolani into service, a load was lifted 
off -hbis shoulders. Taking care of children 
was not very heavy work, Jhoolani could 
easily get into the way of things if 
she was shown what to do. She was born 
and brought up in the village and was 
accustomed to work, 

The talk with Rooplal had driven away 
Muktamala’s drowsiness. She took out her 
sewing and fell to work. But soon the 
angry voice of her sister-in-law talking in 
the room beneath her disturbed her. 

There were two other servants and two 
maids working in the house besides Rooplal. 
But nothing went right when the old man 
was absent for a single day. 
taken on himself the task of superintending 
everything and he never let the servants idle 
away the time. The elder mistress was too 
busy looking after her numerous progeny. 
Muktamala had only two children but she 
took little interest in the household. She 
was far more interested in reading, sewing 
and embroidering, and specially in the 
cinema. So everyone began to feel extremly 
uncomfortable after Rooplal’s departure. 
The servant who now went to the bazar in 


had agreed to take 


‘Tt is not 


He had- 
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Rooplal’s stead stole half the money 
regularly. Nothing was done aright or in 
proper time. The masters as well as the 


mistresses got moreand more angry. The vakil 
sat down to his breakfast and asked his wife 
with cynical politeness, “Cannot they get 
anything except stale shrimps in the bazar ? 
Or is there no money for anything better ?” 

The professor had a shot at his modern 
wife. “If you would kindly cease to bother 
about European politics and tell the cook 
how to prepare a simple vegetable curry you 
would oblige us tremendously.” 

The masters vented their ill temper on 
their wives, the ladies took if out of the 
servants. The servants became restive, some 
threatened to go away, others became more 
unmanageable and idle. The ayahs began to 
beat the children surreptitiously. 

As days passed on, things became more and 
more impossible. The vakil’s wife became” 
so furious that she nearly drove everyone 
crazy with her continuous bad temper. 
Muktamala gave her husband notice that she 
was going away on along visit to her 
mother. 

Just at this juncture Rooplal returned.” 
With him came Jhoolani. She had a lovely 
face and a very good (figure. Her. 
complexion was dark, but it had a beauty. 
of its own. The glow of health that shone 
through it made her complexion look finer 
than a fair one. Her eyes were large and bright 
and they appeared brighter and larger on 
account of the surma she applied to them. 
The parting of.her hair was ‘neatly painted 
with vermilion and her forehead was full of 
tinsel ¢klés. Muktamala was horrified at the 
wealth of brass ornaments on her arms and 
feet. 

“How are you going to entrust your baby 
to her?” asked her sister-in-law, “the baby’s 
body will become black and blue, thanks to. 
her. terrible ornaments, and his head too 
might get broken.” 

Muktamala laughed. “Let me see,” sh 
said, “if I can influence Rooplal and hav 
some of these ornaments at least done 
away with.” 


















at the strangeness of the place. 
in her village dialect with any and everybody 
She was a jolly, cheerful girl 

pleasing smile. Rooplal appeared 
extremely fond of her. He had given he 
many dresses and ornaments and was 
always careful that Jhoolani should no 
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vertire herself. For this reason Rooplal 
vould seldom let the girl do their own 
ooking and would do it himself most of the 
ime. 


“Look at the old fool!” sneered the 


Ider mistress. “He is ready to carry the 
irl on his head !” 

“True, sister,’ said Muktamala. “We have 
sen shamefully cheated. I am not much 
Ider than Jhoolani myself, but I never have 
he good fortune to hear a good word from 
‘our brother-in-law. Old husbands, at least, 
aake much of their wives. 

So everybody was pleased at Jhoolani’s 
rrival with the single exception of Mukta- 
iala’s ayab. She had heard that Muktamala 
itended to employ Jhoolani in her place. 
he work was not heavy, the pay was good, 
nd Muktamala was a generous mistress in 
jery way. So the ayah really wanted to 
ay on. She had given notice simply for 
1€ purpose of getting an increment. Bat 
1e arrival of Jhoolani got into the way of 
a plans. She became furious with the 
‘irl. 


She had to go in the end, since she could 
of take back her notice. It would be 
emeaning herself too much. She. wanted 
» go away at once.to soothe her wounded 
Iflove. “But. did not you’ say that 
ou would stay for some time yet and teach 
hoolani her work ?” asked Muktamala. 

“No, madam,” answered the ayah sullenly, 
my mother is very ill and I must go af 
nee.” 

Muktamala was generous, but she never 
t servants get cheeky or feel important. 
o she let the ayah off without another 
‘ord. The woman went, but before going 
ne delivered a parting shot. “You must 
ratch the girl a little,’ she told her mistress. 
[ don’t like her stealthy looks. Whenever 

e sees a good sari or an ornament, she 
oks so greedy |” 

Muktamala told her sharply to mind her 
n business, which shut her up effectively. 

At first, she had expected Jhoolani to 
under, as she was fresh from village, 

d not used to the ways of townspeople. 
e girl appeared healthy and strong, but 
uktamala thought, she had probably been 
oilt by Rooplal’s infatuation. 

But when she was put to the test, Jhoolani 
me out much better than any town-bred ayah. 

e could work like a Trojan, even the male 
vants were no match for her. And she 
rked with a smiling face, she never sulked. 


Whatever she was told to do once, she did 
every day regularly and unfailingly. -She 
made friends with the children almost at 
once, and they forgot the old ayah without 
delay. 


But the removal of her ornaments was a 
dificult job. The brass bangles which cover- 
ed her arms up to the elbow were much 
prized by her. When told to remove them, 
she began to weep tears of agony. Rooplal. 
too, did not appear to agree to this... If 
anyone came over from the village and saw 
Jhoolani without her ornaments, there would 
be much talk, and they might even refuse to 
take water at Jhoolani’s hands. 


But gradually they were won overto a 
better way of thinking. They no longer regarded 
the deed with horror. Rooplal was a very 
old servant, and accustomed to self-sacrifice 
for the sake of his master’s family. Jhoolant 
too agreed to take off the bangles at last, 
partly through persuasion and partly “through 
greed. Muktamala promised her a set of 
real silver bangles. ‘These were sure to be 
far superior to brass bangles in loveliness. 


Jhoolani was inordinately fond of dressing 
up and putting on ornaments. She was a 
village girl and the wife of a servant. 
So she had never seen any gold ornaments 
in her life. Silver ornaments were great 
treasures to her. In their village homes, ' 
they used to hear tales that the rich ladies 
of the town put on gold nose-rings and 
gold necklets. The nose-rings were so big 
that at the time of eating, they had to be 
flung back, round the neck. These ladies 
never step down from their large bedsteads. 
The heaviness of their frames as well as of 
their ornaments was a matter of surprise to 
the beholder. 


So when the silver bangles really materi- 
alized, Jhoolani did not make any fuss at 
all about removing the brass bangles. Within 
this short period of time her opinions had 
undergone a radical change. She had began 
to dress her hair in the current fashion and 
had much decreased the amount of vermilion 
and ttilzs on her forehead. Up to this she 
had always washed with the aid of good 
mother carth, but now soap had become 
essential. At first she had utilized the 
washing soaps she received from Muktamala 
for washing baby’s clothes, but this did not 
satisfy her long. She mustered up courage 
and went to Muktamala.. “Will you give me 
a cake of soap, madam P” she asked. 
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“What do you want it -for?” asked Mukta- 
mala with a laugh. 

Jhoolani felt a little embarrassed, but she 
answered truthfully, “Just to wash my 
hands and face with. You told me the ‘other 
day: to be neat and clean.” Muktamala at 
once handed over a cake of good toilet 


. soap. dhoolani went off trumphant. 


Old Rooplal did not much like this quick 
change in Jhoolani, but he hesitated to speak 
about it, lest Jhoolani might feel hurt 
and cry. She was a young girl after 
all, and it was natural for her to love fineries. 
A girl is quick at imitating others and here 
everybody did the same. So he decided not 
to find fault unless Jhoolani went to extremes. 
He kept his temper even when Jhoolani 
bartered a pair of her new saris for a cheap 
mirror and new-fashioned hair combs. The 
saris were of coarse cotton but they were 
brand new; still Rooplal remained quiet, 
though he was choking with anger. 


But Jhoolani never knew where to stop. 
Suddenly one day, she took off her 
large ear ornaments, which too were of brass 
and asked for gold ear-rings to put on. Rooplal 
was not a poor man, he was always lending 
money to -people on high interest. Jhoolani 
herself had seen a bag full of rupees in 
his wooden box. Could not he buy her a 
pair of real’ gold ear-rings ? It would 
only” cost about fifteen rupees. Who was 
going to profit by his hoarding money like 
a miser ? He could not take it with him 
when he died ? 

Rooplal could not restrain himself any 
longer. He took up a stick and chased her, 
shouting filthy terms of abuse. She had 
tried him too much, and there are situations 
when even a worm will turn. 


_ dhoolani ran into Muktamala’s room and 
took sanctuary there. Muktamala was rather 
amazed when she saw her crying, and she 
asked, “Why did you run in like this and 
why are you crying pe 

“He is running after me with a stick to 
beat me,” said Jhoolani. 

“Why 2” asked Muktamala again. Jhoolani 
had a very good imagination and she now 
made good use of it. “He says that I -have 
become a great memsahib. I do no work, 
but sit idly all day long, dressed up to 
perfection,” Jhoolani said. 

Muktamala became very angry. “He 
dotage,” she said. “He 
wants everybody to wear one dress for 


: peace to the Bose household, 


~ 


six months at a stretch. sere 
go and call old Rooplal.” | 

Rooplal came up at once. Jhoolani ran 
inside Muktamala’s dressing-room and sat 
down to play with the baby. 

Muktamala was very sharp with the old 
man. “You are becoming quite impossible,” 
she began. “Have you lost your senses 
completely ? I hear that you threatened to 
beat Jhoolani. You may do anything you like 
in your own house, but here you must 
behave. I detest all these boorishnesses.” 

“But what am I to do, Bohooma P asked 
the old man. “Shall I not correct her, even 
if I see her going astray ?” 

“Going | astray ?” asked Muktamala iw 
surprise. “You think she is going astray, 
because she is not as dirty as yourself ? But. 
as she is in charge of the children, she must 
be clean.” 

Rooplal went away without attemptio¥ 
to defend himself. He wondered what 
Jhoolani had told Bohooma. But she was 
a young girl and might behave - foolishly 
now and then. But Rooplal could not be 
foolish on that account. There was no use 
washing dirty linen in public. If he could 
not keep his own wife in check, others 
could not be expected to doit for him. 
They would only laugh at him. 

But old Rooplal and Jhoolani had brought 
though they, 
had lost their own peace of mind. The 
masters did not lose their temper, their wives 
too were content with the way in which things 
were managed. But trouble was brewing 
in an unexpected quarter. 

' One morning, the elder mistress sent her 
son up to Muktamala to ask whether any 
of the children had taken away a powder 
box from her dressing-table. Muktamala fel 
rather displeased. “When did the childre 
go down ?” she asked. “I did not see an 
box in their hands. Khooki is too smal 
to reach up to her dressing-table. Jhoolani 
have a look round the room, it me 
lying about somewhere.” 

Jhoolani searched all over the room anc 
said, “I do not see it anywhere.” 

The elder mistress talked on for soni 
time, then she quieted down. She was sti 
feeling sore at her loss, but she w 
ashamed to make more fuss about such 
trifle. Muktamala was a rich man’s daughte 
and she might think that her sister-in-las 
being born of poor parents, did not kno 
the proper value of things. 


Behari, you 
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A few days later, a new Turkish towel 
disappeared from the same ‘room. This time 
the elder mistress lost her temper completely. 
“I wish, I could set fire to the thief’s face. 
She has marked out my things for stealing.” 
Her ayah Sauravi too added fuel to 
fire by making random insinuations. “I tell 
you, madam, it is that pert minx Jhoolani,” 
she said. “She is so fond of fineries, and the 
old man is a stingy skinflint. So she must 
have taken to this way to satisfy her vanity.” 

“I wish Death would take her,’ said her 
mistress. “Could not she steal from her own 
mistress’s room ? Don’t let her enter my 
` room again.” 

But the whole household 
know about it. Rooplal abused Jhoolani as 
>» profusely as he could and Jhoolani wept 
Y> her eyes red. This also led to a slight 
estrangement between the two sisters-in-law. 

Everything remained quiet for a few days. 
Then another thing was missing, this time 
from Muktamala’s room. It was a gold 
tie-pin, belonging to the professor. He 
scolded his wife for her negligence and 
then departed for his college. Mukta- 
mala called up everyone of the servants 
separately, and rated them soundly. She 
had ignored the previous offences, because 
the things stolen were trifles, but this time 
the thief had gone too far. Since they had 
began to steal valuables, they might as well 
commit murder. She threatened to call in 
the police. Her sister-in-law too, agreed 
with -her, though she might have been 
gloating inwardly. 

Rooplal came forward as the spokesman 
of the servants and said, “Bohooma, I have 
become old in this family : the others too 
have eaten your salt and would never com- 
mit such a crime. But since suspicion has 
entered your mind, before calling in the 
police and disgracing us, please search us 
and our belongings yourselves. If anything 
incriminating is found, then call in the 
police.” 

Muktamala was _ seriously angry this time. 
She took the keys of the servants rooms 
and boxes and went to search them.. But 
nothing was found. One servant escaped 


soon got to 


-that very day, and the others, too, expressed . 


their desire to leave ina body Very 
A few days passed off like this. 

This dining room was on the ground 
floor. The professor had his breakfast first ; 
his brother, the vakil, was a bit late, 
everyday. Muktamala had come down with 
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Soon. 


ber husband that day to supervise, Suddenly, 
she jumped up from her chair, and cried, 
“Good gracious! J have left the cash box 
open upstairs.” 

“You never learn a lesson,” 
said. “Your negligence 
take advantage.” 

Muktamala ran upstairs quickly. Jhoolani 
was dusting the rooms. As soon as she 
caugbt sight of her mistress, she pushed 
something under the wardrobe with her foot. 
Muktamala pretended not to see anything. 
She went up to her cash box, and began 
to examine if minutely. Everything was 
just as she had left them. She locked the 
box and called Jhoolani, “Go down and 
find Behari, I want to send him to the 
shop.” 

A soon as Jhoolani had gone 
Muktamala ran to the wardrobe and pulled 
out the thing Jhoolani had pushed in. 
Wrapped up in a piece of paper, she found a 
gold brooch belonging to herself. She had used 
it a few days ago and left it pinned to her 
blouse. She had forgotten all about it and 
now she found it here. 

Muktamala felt tears of vexation and 
rage starting to her eyes. She had tried 
to defend Jhoolani, while the wretch was 
committing theft in: her own room. 

Jhoolani returned at this juncture, and 
said, “Behari is coming, mother.” But seeing 


her husband 
makes the servants 


the brooch in her mistress’s hand, she 
stopped dead. 
“Whats this, you imp of Satan ?” 


asked her mistress. 
are not you ?” 
Jhoolani began to sob loudly. Muktamala 


“You are a deep one, 


ran to her window and called, “Rooplal, 
Rooplal !” 

Rooplal ran up at once. “Whats it, 
Bohooma ?” he panted. 


Muktamala held out the brooch which 
was still wrapped up in paper. “Jhoolani 
had concealed this under the wardrobe and 
I have found it accidentally,” said she. 

Rooplal struck his forehead with his 
hand and- dropped down on the floor. “Why 
did you do this?” asked Muktamala, of 
Jhoolani. “Don’t you have enough to eat 
or enough to wear ?” 

Jhoolani was still sobbing. She had not 
hidden the brooch with the motive of stealing 
it, she said. It was lying on the floor and 
she was afraid lest it might be swept away 
with the other refuse. So she had wrapped 
it up and thrust it under the wardrobe. As 


down, — 
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soon as she had finished sweeping 
and dusting she would have taken 


it out and handed it over fo her mistress. 
Both the listeners knew that she was 
telliug a lie. But there was no use speaking 
about it. Rooplal got up and said, “I shall 
take her away to the village this very day, 
Bohooma. But I am an old man, old enough 
to be your father, please grant- me one 


request I ask, touching your feet.” He 
really bent down to touch her feet. 
Muktamala moved off quickly. “Don’t do 


that,” she said, “Tell me, what you want.” 

“Don’t let anyone know about ` this,” 
begged Rooplal, “I shall tell everyone) that 
Jhoolani’ s father is seriously ill, and is asking 
for her.” 

Muktamala had calmed down. She ‘was 
feeling sorry for the poor old man. “All 
right,” she said, “I agree for your sake, but 
your wife ought to have been punished. 
A small chit of a girl, how did she dare to 
steal so many things ?” 

Rooplal tried to defend Jhoolani. “But, 
' Bohooma, no one saw her stealing the other 
things. As she had been caught red-handed 
once, the whole suspicion will naturally fall 
on her, but might not she be innocent ?” 

Muktamala felt inclined to langh. He was 
still trying to exculpate his wife! But she 
refrained from any comment. Roopal took 
Jbhoolani downstairs. The girl cried to the 
last. 

Everyone was surprised at their sudden 
departure. But Rooplal had spread the news 
of Jhoolani’s father’s illness everywhere, so 
nobody talked much about it. A new ayah 
arrived a few days later and things went on 
much as usual, Rooplal, too, returned after 
a week, 

“Is not Jhoolani coming back, Reoplal 2° 
asked the elder mistress. 

Rooplal replied gravely, “No, madam her 
father is very ill now and she cannot come 
back.” 

Days went on. One day, the elder 
mistress said, while they were at dinner, 
“It is clear now, who the thief was. Since she 
has departed not a stick or stone had been 
found missing.” She had not noficed Rooplal, 
standing by the door. 

But three days’ later, the whole establish- 
ment was in uproar, a valuable wrist-watch, 


. got plenty through your bounty.” 
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belonging to the elder master was missing. 
Muktamala was too surprised to speak. “What 
a state of affairs!’ she thought. “The house 
seems to be haunted.” 

This time the gentlemen took the field. 
Scolding, beating, threatening, everything was 
resorted to, but with little result. As he 
started for court, he delivered his parting 
shot. “If on coming back, I don’t find the 
watch, I will send for the police at once. 
Whoever has taken it, will do well to return 


it while the returning is good.” 


He had not éxpected his words to have 
any effect. But the unexpected too happens 
sometimes in this world. As soon as he had ~ 
returned, his son rushed forward with the 
news that the watch had been found. His 
wife and the other children crowded behind 
the messenger. 


“Where did you find it 2” asked the 
vakil. 
“In Rooplal’s pocket,” was the answer, 


delivered in chorus. 

Being a lawyer, he was used to human 
frailties of all kinds. So he kept his temper 
and sent for Rooplal. He ordered everybody 
else to go away. 

Rooplal came and stood before him with 
bowed head. “What made you do it?” asked 
his master. “You have grown old in this 
house, and no one expected this of you.” 

Rooplal remained silent at first. Being 
asked repeatedly, he said, “Please hand me 
over to the police, Babu. I did not take it 
through greed. I do not want money, I have 


“That’s 
We gain 


"I know that,’ said the master. 
why, I am asking, why you did it. 
nothing by handing you over.” 

“Everyone thought that Jhoolani had com- 
mitted all the thefts,” Rooplal said. “No thefts 
took place after she bad left. It struck me to 
the heart, Babu. I thought that another theft 
now might take away suspicion from her.” 

“The fool isin his dotage !” said the 
elder mistress sharply. “How dare you say 
such things to our face ?” 

“Whats the use of scolding him now ?” 
said her husband. “An old man with a 
young wife is always a fool. Go away, 
Rooplal. I shall hush this up somehow.” 

His wife continued to abuse Rooplal. The 
old man moved off slowly. 


Further Light on the Black Hole 


By SUDHINDRA K. DUTT, m.a. (Oxzon,) 


HE story of the Black Hole has for 
a long time excited the horror 
agd indignation of mankind. Neverthe- 
less grave doubts have been entertained about 
the truth of the incident, and the views of 
the sceptics have been admirably stated by 
Messrs. Akshay Kumar Maitra and J. Little. 
~ The curious may turn to the pages of Bengal : 
Past and Present, Vol. XII for’ a thorough 
discussion of the subject. Messrs. Maitra and 
Little proved that Holwell was a consummate 
liar and that there were serious inconsisten- 
cies and inherent improbabilities in his story 
- that made it unworthy of credence. In this 
article I do not intend te cover the ground 
already traversed by Messrs. Maitra and Little 
but my object is to carry the controversy a 
stage further. I propose'to show that the 
real author of the story in its present form 
was not Holwell but another man who never 
was and never claimed to have been in the 
Black Hele. Holwell simply adopted his 
version and passed it off as his own. I shall 
further show that another .survivor, Captain 
Mills, also borrewed almost verbatim from 
the same source. 

Only three of the alleged survivors of the 
Black Hole, namely, Holwell, Captain Mills and 
Cooke have left accounts of the tragedy. Of 
these narrators, Holwell was the most impor- 
tant. He was in-charge of the defence of the 
fort after the flight of Governor Drake and 
others, and it was his leadership that was 
questioned by his critics. He was the chief 
of the survivors and it was he who has 
related the tragedy in all its grimness of 
detail.. No false sense of modesty has stood 
in the way of his making himself the hero of 
the piece. If the evidence of such a man is 
proved to be false, our belief in the truth of 
the Black Hole will be considerably shaken. 
And very little will remain of it if the testi- 
mony of the other two survivors is similarly 
rejected. No amount of reasoning based on 
second-hand or third-hand evidence can con- 
vinee us that such a thing as the Black Hole 
ever took place. If we cannot believe the story 
of the men who are relating their personal 
experiences, can we place the 


slightest 


reliance on the versions of those who never 
were in the Black Hole, but merely heard of 
it from others, who in their turn had probab- 
ly heard it from somebody else? If the 
story cannot be proved by the evidence of 
Holwell, Mills and Cooke, M. Law’s Memoires 
cannot be invoked to prop it up. 


HOLWELE’S Accounts. 


After their release - from the Black Hole, 
Holwell, Court, Burdett and Ensign Walcott 
were handed over as prisoners to Mir Madan. 


On 24th June they were embarked on a boat 


and sent to Murshidabad. According to 
Holwell, they arrived there on 7th July,* but 
that is not correct, for Sykes in a letter from 
Kasimbazar dated 8th July writes that Holwell 
and his three companions passed that morning 
on their way to Murshidabad. Holwell wrote 
two letters, one addressed to Law requesting 
him to supply some provisions and the other 
to Sykes. In this last letter he gave an 
account of the tragedy, which is the first 
version of the incident that we get from 
Holwell, about 18 days after the event. The 
letter of SykesT is important and should not 
be ignored. It must be remembered that 
Sykes wrote the letter on the very day that 
he received the account, and it is extremely 
improbable that he would make any mistake: 
The version briefly is this. The garrison 
fought on the 20th and 21st of June and 
about twenty-five of the best men were killed 
and seventy injured ; they were compelled to 
surrender for lack of ammunition ; convenanted 
servants, soldiers and officers to the number 
of one hundred and sixty were put into the 
Black Hole, of whom one hundred and ten were 
dead by the next morning. All convenanted 
and military servants were dead. All night 
the Nawab’s people fired through the door of 
the prison. Such was the first version , of 
Holwell. He attempts to make out that the 
garrison offered a stout resistance and there- 
fore prolongs the fight to the 21st, though 
the fort had in fact surrendered on the 20th. 


>S, O. Hill—Bengal in 1756-57, vol. I, p. 115. 
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The real cause of the surrender is not even 
hinted at, and there is a grotesque story of 
firing into the Black Hole. The number of 
prisoners in the Black Hole is put at 160—a 
figure near to which he sticks until he comes 
to Hugli. 

Holwell and his companions arrived at 
Murshidabad on 8th July. They were seen 
by the Nawab on the 16th and were released 
by his order. Holwell went and took refuge 
at the Dutch Mint where he stayed until the 
19th.* On the day after his release he wrote 
a letter to Bombay and Madras.t This is the 
second version of the incident and it differed 
materially from the first. The story of fight- 
ing till the 21st is discarded as also that 
of firing by the Nawab’s soldiers into the 
Black Hole all night. He attempts 
that he had no real intention to surrender 
the fort, he showed the flag of truce “inten- 
ding to amuse the enemy’’S and retire ‘to 
“Prince George” at night. The Nawab is 
made directly responsible for the Black Hole; 
he was infuriated at the resistance offered by 
the English and the losses occasioned by 
them, 5000 of his people being killed. - The 
number thrust into the Black Hole remains 
about the same (165 or 170), but the number 
of survivors dwindles from 50 to 16. And 
with all his ingenuity, he is at a loss to 
supply the names of more than 7 victims 
and 8 survivors and vaguely hints that 8 cap- 
tains and 9 subalterns also died. He how- 
ever promises to supply the lists later on. 
On 19th July he left for Hugli and arrived 
there a few days afterwards. 


After the fall of Calcutta, those English- 
men who were unable to proceed to Fulta, 
fled for protection to the French and Dutch 
settlements, and thus numbers of them flocked 
to Chandernagore and Hugli** They had 
apparently no story to tell of the Black Hole. 
In the first report of the fall of Calcutta 
dated 2ist Junetf there is no mention of the 
Black Hole$$ Even up to 2nd July, there is 
no mention in any account of a massacre of 
prisoners at Calcutta. The English refugees were 
blaming the defenders of the fort for having 
surrendered it too early, as, with the 


ammunition in their hands, they could easily 


* Hill, ILN. 356. 
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have held on for two more days and could 
have driven out the besiegers.* The surrender, 
in their opinion, was too precipitate and not 
warranted by the circumstances. In a letter 
from Chandernagore dated 3rd July,t we 
hear for the first time of the Black Hole, 
where, on the authority of “an Englishman 
who survived this hell,’ the writer states 
that 160 men were put into that place 
for, two nights and that on the first 
night 132 died and Eyres died the next day. 
Then therey is a long silence; we scan the 
documents in vain for any mention of the 
tragedy ‘until we come to a letter from 
Watts and Collet to the Court of Directors 
dated 16th July$ where we come across the 
statement that 146 persons were put into 
the Black Hole and that only 23 of them 
survived.** So the story of the Black Hole 
must have been related by some persons 
who arrived at Chandernagore and its 
neighbourhood between the Ənd and 16th 
of July. 


The latest arrivals in that locality at 
that time were Capt. Mills, Grey (junior), Dr. 
Knox anda few others. Let us trace their 
movements after the Black Hole.fr Capt. 
Mills along with Dickson, Pat Moran and 
another went to Surman’s in order to em- 
bark ‘on the ship that was. lying there, but 
unfortunately for them the ship had already 
left for Fulta, carrying a large number of 
the defenders of the fort. An officer of the 
Nawab’s advised them not to proceed further 
downstream, as there was considerable 
danger of their being ill-treated. So they 
returned to Govindapur. ‘On the Nawab’s 
permitting Europeans to return to Calcutta, 
they joined Dr. Knox, Grey (junior) and took 
up their abode at the house of.the former. 
But on 30th June, a drunken soldier killed 
a Mahommedan and the Europeans were 
again expelled the following day. So they 
went to Ghyrettee, where resided John 
Young, the Prussian Supercargo, and after 
staying there for one day, left for Chander- 
nagore. There they remained till the 8th 
or 9th of August and reached Fulta on the 
10th. There is reason to believe that the 
Englishman referred to in the Chander- 
nagore letter of 3rd July was none else than 
Capt. Mills, for no other man of the party 
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claimed to bea survivor of the tragedy. 
The number of prisoners in the Black 
Hole according to Mills bears a surprising 
resemblance to that mentioned by Holwell, 
-the more so as there could have been no 
communication between the two persons 
after the 21st of June. We shall see that 
both these persons subsequently modified 
their figures —a circumstance which 
raises grave doubts about the truth of their 
story. | 
In the meantime Grey (junior) had not 
remained inactive. He had composed a 
narrative of the loss of Calcutta and of the 
Black Hole apparently in June, though 
` probably it -was written early in July.* 
. Sufficient attention has not been paid to 
this narrative, probably because of the 
fact that he was not in fhe Black Hole. 
p It is abundantly clear, however, that Watts 
and Collet derived their figures from him. 
After the composition of the narrative he 
showed it to nearly 80 refugees from Calcutta, 
who all agreed that it was true It is to 
be observed here that they could only 
vouch for the truth of the story of the siege, 
for not one of them had been into the 
Black Hole. (Of the few alleged survivors, 
four, viz., Holwell, Court, Burdett and Ens. 
Walcott were at Murshidabad, and Cooke 
and lLushington had proceeded directly to 
the. ship) But they accepted his story 
unhesitatingly as coming from a man who 
had been in Calcutta after their departure 
and who was present there at the time of 
the tragedy and for'‘ten days after it. So 
the story spread from mouth to mouth 
until the whole neighbourhood was ringing 
with it. Watts and Collet must have either 
heard it from some people or must have 
read Grey’s account, for they mention the 
fact that they have seen his account and 
even enclose a copy of if to the Court of 
Directors, though they state that their own 
account is based on the best information 
they could get. It is they who for the first 
time mention the figures 146 and 123— 
figures that were subsequently adopted as 
correct, 
Let us now examine Grey’s account. 
Leaving aside for the present the story of 
the capture of Calcutta, we shall focus our 
attention on the story of the Black Hole. 
According to him, most of those that 
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remained in the fort after its capture number- 
ing 146 were put into the Black Hole and on 
the next morning 123 were dead. He then 
gives a list of the victims.and mentions no 
less than 34 of them as well as 6 of the 
SUIVIVOFrS. 

So, on the 16th July we have these 
undisputed facts, viz., that Grey (junior) had 
written an account of the loss of Calcutta 
and of the Black Hole, that Watts and 
Collet had seen this account, that they 
mentioned the same figures 146 and 123 
in their letter of that date and that Grey’s 
story had obtained great currency in 
Chandernagore and its neighbourhood. 
Holwell’s figures at Kasimbazar at this time 
stood at 160-170 and 16. Grey had already 
supplied the names of 34 victims while 
Holwell had given only 8 names and hinted 
vaguely of 12 officers. 

Holwell left Murshidabad on 19th July 
(8 days after the letter of Watts and Collet 
was written) and arrived at Hugli and its 
neighbourhood about the end of July. On 
his arrival he found that the story of the 
Black Hole was in everybody’s mouth and that 
they all said that of the 146 people thrust 
into the Black Hole 123 were dead. With 
an alacrity rare in ardent champions of 
truth Holwell threw overboard the figures 
mentioned in his first and ‘second versions 
and readily adopted the figures of Grey. 
The change in Holwell’s story is first seen 
in Young’s letter ;* 146 or 150 were put 
into the Black Hole and only 23 survived. 
(The date of the letter is wrong and it must 
have been written much later than 10th 
July, for Young states that Holwell came a 
few days ago from Murshidabad). Not only 
did Holwell adopt the figures, but the man, 
who had hitherto with the best of efforts 


for over a month failed to supply the names 


of even 10 victims, at once came out with 
a full-blown list of 51 persons, and in the 
list the name of every one of the persons in 
Grey’s list was included. What is more 
surprising is that he even accepted some of 
the facts about the siege mentioned in Grey’s 
account and modified his own account in 
that light. The reason for this sudden 
tranformation is not far to seek. He found 
a certain story in circulation, and he was 
shrewd enough to perceive that it would 
be dangerous to contradict this story. That 
would at once excite suspicion and might 


land him in serious difficulties. It would 
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be much better for him to accept -the story 
as he found it, give it his blessing and 
adopt it as his own. It was easy for him 


to do so, for no one yet knew what he had: 


written to Sykes or to Bombay and Madras. 
A supplementary letter to Bombay and 
Madras correcting the former story in certain 
particulars would put matters right. This 
was precisely what he proceeded to do. In 
a letter to Madras and Bombay written on 
Ərd August,* he states that on a re-perusal 
of the letter of 17th July “I find a few 
errors and omissions occasioned by the 
wretched state I was then in and which now 
I beg leave to rectify.” Then he proceeds to 
adopt certain details about the loss of Calcutta, 
which occur in Grey’s account bat 
Jacking in his letter of 17th July. When the 
three batteries were withdrawn on 18th June, 


the English troops, according to Grey, oceupied - 


the Church, Cruttenden’s, Eyres and the 


Company’s houses (surrounding the fort); so’ 


Holwell now mentions the fact and adds 
Omichand’s house, though he is positive 


about Cruttenden’s house only. Those houses’ 


were abandoned on the next morning, but 
Holwell makes the false suggestion that this 
was done after the desertion of Drake, ete., 
though he knew perfectly well that this had 
happened before their departure and, 1n fact, 
was the immediate cause of their flight. He 
also mentions for the first time that the 
enemy made a lodgement on the ` Church on 
the morning of the 20th. Following Grey, 
he alse states that at the time when - the fort 
was captured, most of the garrison rushed 
out to escape by the western gate, and that 
many of them were killed, some éscaped and 
others received quarter. He mentions that 
all these particulars came to his knowledge 
after his réturn from Murshidabad.+ But the 
most important and significant modification 
of all was about the Black Hole, though he is 
careful enough not to admit that that also 
came to his knowledge after his return from 
that place. In direct contradiction of his 
second version, he absolves the Nawab from 
all responsibility for the crime.§ He further 
writes “I over-reckoned the number of prisoners 
put into the Black Hole and the number of 
the dead ; the former being only 146 and the 
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were killed “by the tyrannic violence of Surajud- 
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latter 123, many recovering after air was let 
in by opening the door in the morning.” 
This was the most curious explanation of all, 
for ifsome of the prisoners had revived, they 
had revived on the morning of 21st June 
and not between 17th July and 3rd August. 
The fact must have been known to Holwell 
on 17th July about a month after the event; 
his omission to mention it on that date shows 


‘that it was an invention of his to explain 


away the inconsistency of his figures. He 
is completely silent as to the material on 
which he bases his new calculations, but we 
know what the source of his information was. 
These identical figures were mentioned by 
Watts and Collet on 16th July and they had 
derived them from Grey. On his arrival at 
Hugli Holwell unquestioningly accepted 
Grey’s statements and passed them off as his 
own What is more, he who had failed to 
mention the names of even 10 victims, now 
came out with a list of 51 names and in 
that list every one in Grey’s- list was 
included. This cannot be due to mere chance 
or coincidence. It will not do to say that 
Grey, who had not been in the Black Hole, 
had borrowed from Holwell, for we have 


undisputed evidence that Grey had composed : 
his account and that the figures 146 and 123. 
were Current in Hugly, etc., before 16th July, 


and ‘that Holwell had mentioned quite 
different figures on 17th July. The only 
logical conclusion to adopt is that Holwell 


borrowed from Grey,—a conclusion which is. 


confirmed by the fact that he adopted from 
Grey even some details 
Calcutta. It is thus seen that the modern 
version of the Black Hole originated with a 
man ‘who had nothing to do with it. — 

It is worthy of note that the Hugli 
version ultimately triumphed over the Fulta 
version of the story. At Falta 
current at that time that 200 prisoners had 


been put into the dungeon and that 10 or 25. 


survived.* But in November we find they are. 
fixed at 147 and 23.7 


A curious feature of Holwell’s lists is that- 


all Company’s servants except three are put 
into the Black Hole. 
none of the Company’s servants except those 
three died in the fight. This contradicts 


his statement in the first version that 25 of 
the best men were killed and 70 injured and- 


that the writers and officers behaved bravely. 


x Hill I. 88; 160. 
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Captaty Mrs? Diary. 


There remains however ‘another account 
of the Black Hole written by another alleged 
survivor of the tragedy—I mean the diary of 
Captain Mills.* It has been used as strong 
corroborative evidence of the story told by 
Holwell. Much importance has been attached 
to this document and it has been emphatically 
asserted that if cannot be ignored. I shall 
however show that it is a worthless document, 
on which not the slightest reliance can be 
placed. 

Anyone who reads carefully the diary of 
‘Captain Mills and the account of Grey cannot 
fail to be struck by the resemblance between 
the two. Indeed the one appears to be an 
almost verbatim reproduction of the other. I 
shall quote a few extracts from both. 

(1) Grey writest : i 


“On the 17th of June the enemy attacked the 
redoubt at Perrins about noon, and at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon 40 men with 2 field-pieces were sent 
to the assistance of that place, where in the 
engagement, the Moors from behind the trees and 
bushes killed 2 Europeans, one of whom was 
Ralph Theresby. About 8 o’clock an 18-pounder 
came out to Perrins, and the 2 field-pieces with the 
reinforcement that had been sent in the afternoon 
went back to their former stations. In the night, 
Lieutenant. Pacard, who had the command at 
Perrins, sallied out upon the enemy, and having 
drove them from their guns spiked up 4 of them 
and brought away some ammunition.” 


Captain Mills writes$ : 


“On the 17th the enemy attacked the redoubt at 
Perrins about noon. At 3in the afternoon 40 men 
with 2 field-pieces were sent to reinforce that 
place where in the engagement the Moors from 
behind the trees and bushes ` killed 2 of our men 
one of whome was Mr. Ralph Theresby, one of the 
Honourable Company’s writers. 

About 8 at night an 18-pounder gun was sent 
-out to Perrins; and the 2 field-pieces with the 
reinforcement that had been sent were ordered 
back to their former stations. 

In the night Lieutenant Pacard who had the 
command at Perrins, sallied out with his party on 
the enemy, and having drove them from their 
posts, spiked up four of their guns, and brought 
away some of their ammunition.’ 


(2) Grey writes**: 

“On the 18th about 9 o'clock in the morning our 
outworks were attacked. Small parties were 
dispatched to the tops of some of the highest 
houses, from thence to annoy the enemy on their 
approach,” 


Captain Mills writesTT : 
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“On the 18th of June about 9 in the morning our 
outworks were attacked by small partys in the 
skirts of the town, we dispatched several small 
partys to the tops of several of the highest houses 
near hand to annoy the enemy.” 


(3) Grey writes* : 


- “In the’evening the enemy killing and wounding. 
several of our men, and surrounding us on all 
sides, we were ordered to retreat from our outworks 
(after having spiked up_our guns) and take 
possession of the Church, Mr. Cruttenden’s, Eyres, 
and the Company’s houses, which we quietly kept 
all night.” 


Captain Mills writes? : 


_ In the evening the enemy attacked us smartly, 
killing and wounding several of our men with their 
small arms, they endeavoured to surround us. 
Were ordered to retreat from the outworks, after 
having spiked up our guns, and take possession 
of the Church, Mr. Cruttenden’s, Aires’s and 
the Company’s houses which we quietly kept all 
that night.” | 


(4) Grey writes$ 


“The new. Governour made a publick declaration 
of his detesting Mr. Drake’s base flight, at the same 
time encouraging the military to hold out the 
siege with a promise of 3 chests of the Company’s 
treasure containing 24000 rupees among them if 
they could keep the place. But upon so many of 
the principal officers leaving us, the souldiers could 
not be hindered from breaking into the rooms of 
those that were gone, and taking from thence what 
wine or spirits came in their way, by which 
getting drunk they began to be mutinous and 
unruly. In the night a corporal and 56 men, most 
of them Dutch, deserted us and went over the 
walls to the-enemy.” 


Capt. Mills writes** 


“Mr. Holwell .... made a publick declaration upon 
the bastions of his detesting Mr. Drake’s flight, at 
the same time encouraging the military to stand to 
their arms and hold out the siege with a promise 
of 3 chests of the Honourable Company’s treasure 
contaming 24,000 rupees, amongst them if they 
would keep the place. 

But for want of a sufficient number of officers, 
so many having left the place the Dutch soldiers 
could not be hindered from breaking into the rooms 
of the officers that had absconded,... and takeing 
from thence what wine and spirits they could lay 
their hands on, by which means they began to 
be mutinous and unruly. In the night a corporeal 
and several private men, most of them Dutch, 
deserted us by droping over the walls and going 
to the enemy.” 


(5) Grey writestt 


_ “About noon the Governour and Council thought 
it proper to write to the Nabob and duan, demand- 


N 


ing a truce and accommodation, but had no -answer 
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returned. The ship “Prince George,” which had 
utherto layn before Perrins -was ordered down 
abreast of the fort, but in the way unluckily ran 
ashore by the misconduct of the pilot Francis 
Morris and was taken by the Moors.” 


Capt. Mills writes* 


_ At noon the Governour and Company thought 
1t proper to write to the Nabob and duan demand- 
ing a truce, but he disdainfully threw it away and 
would not give us an answer. _- 

The Honourable Company’s ship “Prince George” 
which had hitherto layn before Perrin’s Gardens 
was ordered down abreast of the fort, but in the 
way unfortunately by the bad conduct of the pilot, 
Francis Morris, a Dutchman, ran ashore and some 
time aiter was taken by the enemy.” 


(6) Grey writest 


“About 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the enemy 
called out to us not to fire, in conseqtience of which 
the Governour shəwed a flag of truce, and gave 
orders for us not to fire, upon which the enemy 
in vast numbers came under our walls, and at 
once set fire to the windows which were stopt up 
with cotton bales, began to break open the Fort 
Gate, and sealed our walis on all sides.” 

Capt. Mills writes$ :— 


“About 4 of clock in the afternoon the enemy 
called out to us not to fireing in consequence to 
which the Govouraor shewed a flag of truce, and 
gave orders for the garrison not to fire. Upon 
which the enemy in vast numbers came under 
our walls and at 
windows and gates of the fort which were stopt up 
with bales of cotton and cloath, and began to 
ie open the fort gate, scaleing our walls on all 
sides. 


(7) Grey writes** :— 

“But most of those that remained in the fort 
were put into the Black Hole to the number of 
146, of whom 123 were miserably suffocated by the 
heat cecasioned by so many being shut up in so 
small a place.” 


Capt. Mills writestT :— 

“But most of those that remained in the fort 
where’ put into the Black Hole to the number of 
144 men, women, and children. 

ff whome upwards of 120. where miserably 
smuthered by the heat occationed by so many 
being shut up in so small a place, as to be obliged 
to stand upon one another.” 

All these excerpts will leave no doubt 
in the mind of any person that one of them 
had copied the other. While however 
Grey mentions the names of 34 victims 
and 6 survivors, Capt. Mills mentions 
those of 44 victims and 20 survivors. It is 
significant that in Alills’s lists every one 
in Grey’s list is included and that the names 
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of the victims occur almost in the same 
order in both lists, the additional names 
coming at the end of Mills’s list.* Captain 
Mills however showed his originality in one 
respect; he put not only men but also women 
and children into the Black Hole. 

It is then quite clear that one of these 
accounts was reproduced from the other. It 
now remains to see which of ‘them was the 
original and which the copy. There ean be 
no doubt that Grey’s account was the original 
document. We find that Grey’s version ` was 
written in June while Mills could not have 
written his before 3rd July at the earliest, 
though it was probably written in the middle 
of August. It was certainly not written 
every day, for we cannot conceive that while 
the fate of the English settlements in Bengal 
was hanging in the balance, Captain Mills was 
sitting down quietly to make entries daily ` into 
the diary. That supposition is also belied by 
the fact that the Black Hole and the names of 
victims and survivors are stated even before 
surrendered. Moreover, we find 
in the Chandernagore letter of 3rd July that 
Mills 
that he tried to make out that the confine- 
ment in the Black Hole continued for two 
days. The altered story in his diary must 
have been caused by Grey’s aecount. It will 
also be remembered that while Watts ‘and 
Collet mention Grey’s account on 16th July 
they have not a word to say about Milis’s 
diary. From this circumstance it is not un- 
reasonable to deduce that Mills’s diary had 
no existence at that date. It is well to 
remember that amplifications are made in 
later versions, for if a long list has been in 
existence, it is inconceivable why a shorter 
list would occur in a later version. If Mills’ 


list, containing the names of 44 victims and 20 





* Grey’s list—Kyres, Baillie, Coales, Dumbleton, 
Reveley, Law, Jebb, Carse,  Valicourt, 
Bellamy (Senior), Drake. Byng, Dalrymple, P. 
Johnston, Street, Stephen Page, Edward Page, Grub, 
Dodd, Torriano, Knapton, Ballard, Captains Clayton, 
Witherington, and_ Buchanan, _ Lieuts. Hays, 
Simpson, Blagg, Bishop, Pacard, and Bellamy, 
Ensigns Scott and Wedderburn. | i 
Capt. Mills’s list—-Eyres, Bailie '(senior), 
Dumbleton, Jewkes, Revely, Law, Jebb, 
Vallicourt, Bellimy senior, Bellimy junior, 
Byng, Dalrymple, Pat. Johnstone, Street, 
Page, Edward Page, Grubb, Dodd, Torrians, 
Knapton, Ballard, Captains Clayton, Buchanan ang 
Whitherington, lLieuts. Simson, Hays, Blagg, 
Bishop, Paccard, Ensigns Scott and Wedderburn, 
James Guy (Carpenter). Capt. Huat, Robert Carey, 
T. Leach, 2 Stopfords, Porter, Hylierd, Cocker and 


Coales, 


Drake, 


gave the figures as 160 and 133, and 
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survivors, was the prior document; there is 
no reason why Grey in copying it would 
leave out so many names. Captain Mills 
attempted to give an appearance of verisimill- 
tude to his diary by wilfully misspelling 
words and names e.g., where instead of were, 
Maggot in place of Mackett, etc. Such artistic 
touches would at once convince the unwary 
of the genuineness of the story written by a 
rough ‘anlettered sailor. Captain Mills has 
also the unique distinction. of mentioning 
eertain persons as victims and survivors, 
whose names do not appear in any other 
contemporary list. eg. 2 Stopfords, Carce ‘not 
Carse), Burgraft, Arnd, Cosall, Clelling, etc. In 

* these cases he was merely drawing on his 
imagination. So long as be followed Grey he 

= was all right, but the moment he attempted 
flights of imagination on his own, he went 
hopelessly wrong. 

If it is proved that Captain Mills copied 
almost verbatim out of Grey’s account, doubts 
will at once be entertained of his being into 
the Black Hole at all: Indeed Mills’ name is 
not found in the list of survivors mentioned 
by Grev,* while the London Chronicle of 
7-9 June, 1757 méntions him as one of those 
avho escaped being put into the Black Hole. 
Only Holwell mentions him in his letter of 
17th July, probably because he was commis- 
sioned to tell a similar story as himself. 

+ Captain Mills supplies the names of 12 sur- 
vivors, who remain completely unknown to 
history. In later times, many people were 
anxious to be known as survivors of the 
Black Hole so that they might wear the 
crown of martyrdom over their ‘heads, but 
not so these real survivors of Mills: they 
are content to remain shrouded in complete 
obscurity. And if they were real survivors, 
how is it that not one of them is mentioned 
iby Holwell in his list of 3rd August and of 
the “Genuine Narrative’ ? Are we then to 
infer that Captain Mills drew on his imagi- 
mation in a desperate attempt to supply the 
names of more survivors than the usual 6 or 
8? Such then is the testimony of Captain 
‘Mills and very little reliance can be placed 
upon it. 

It will not be out of place here to trace 
the later history of Holwell’s story. Holwell 
left Bengal by the “Syren” sloop$ on the 2nd 
February, 1757,** and reached England on 
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23rd July of the same year.* While on 
board the vessel, he composed the “Genuine 
Narrative’ of the Black Hole and published it 
in July, 1764. In this publication he restricts 
himself to the Black Hole incident and gives 
harrowing details for the first time. It is 
impossible for me in this article to examine 
the document thoroughly, but I must point out 
that the attempts to commit suicide by means 
of a pocket-knife seem to be a common fail- 
ing among prisoners confined in a close place. 
(For a parallel, see Hill. TIE 93) Holwell 
seems to have profited by reading Mills’ diary, 
for he added the name of Leach to the list of 
victims and Pat Moran, Meadows and Mrs. 
Carey to the list of survivors. Needless to 
say their names were notin his list of 3rd 
August. : 


Cookn’s EVIDENCE. 


It now remains for me to consider Cooke’s 
evidence in the first report of the Committee 
on Hast Indian Affairs in 1772.t Cooke was 
another of the alleged survivors and if he had 
supplied a contemporaneous account, that 
must have been decisive of this confroversy. 
In settling this question, only such evidence 
as appears before the middle of August can 
be taken into account. By the middle of 
August all the alleged survivors were at Fulta 
and they must. have frequently met and talked 
about it. Any evidence coming after that 
date must be regarded with considerable sus- 
picion as being the product of joint consul- 
tations. Cooke gave his evidence 16 years 
after the event before a committee which was 
not enquiring into the Black Hole. That he 
retained such a vivid memory of events that 
had happened so many years ago is surprising 
enough, but more surprising is the resemblance 
of his story to the “Genuine Narrative.” In 


the Narrative the Nawab assured the prisoner’ 


that no harm 
according to 


“on the word of a soldier” 


would be done to them ‘§ 


Cooke he assured him “on the faith’ of 
a soldier.”™™ Holwell mentions that they 
urged on the guards to put them into 


separate prisons and offered them money for 
it, tT and the same statement is made by Cooke 


also.§ Holwell states that many were in 
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outrageous. delirium ;* Cooke mentions that 
many died in high delirium. According to 
Cooke 150 persons were put into the dungeon 
among whom was a woman; of this number 
22 survived. 
included Mrs. Carey ia the ‘Genuine Narrative” 
and that there is no mention of a woman 
in any of his earlier versions. Then again 
details were only supplied in the Narrative, 
and curiously enough Cooke’s evidence 
also furnished details. There is thus strong 
ground for suspecting that Cooke was merely 
repeating what he had read in the “Genuine 
Narrative.” His testimony on this incident 
was allowéd to pass without any question 
and no attempt was -made to arrive at the 
truth by a critical examination of his story. 
Under such circumstances no reliance can 
be placed on his evidence. 

An anonymous writer published an 
account of the Black Hole in the London 
Chronicle of 7-9 Jane 1757.8 We have no 
clue to the identity of the author except that 
he -mentions that “4 of us” were taken 
prisoners to Murshidabad. The figures 
mentioned in this letter belong to Holwell’s 
Pre-Hugli period, namely 170 and 16 ; in 
fact they are exactly the same as those 
mentioned in Holwell’s letter of 17th July. 
The writer attaches a list which varies a 
great deal from the list supplied by Holwell 
on 8rd August. Many people, who according 
to Holwell died in the Black -Hole, are shown 
as having ‘died in the fight preceding the 
surrender of the fort. And whoever may 
have been the writer of this letter, it is 
clear that he was engaged in carrying on a 
propaganda in Britain about the Black Hole. 
Not content with writing in the London 


Chronicle, he contributed the identical. 
+ Hill, TIL 141. 
i Bb Uy aoe, 


Hill. II. 70-72. 


It is to be noted that Holwell. 
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account in the Scots Magaxine,* ‘Universal 
Magaxine, June, and the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant of June 14.8. He signs himself as 
K.K. in the Universal Magaxine, but I have 
not been able to identify him. He waa 


familiar with Holwell’s second version, but 
did not know of its later variations. 
The story of the Black Hole vests: 


primarily on the statements- of Holwell, and 
to a lesser extent on those of Captain Mills 
and Cooke, three of the alleged survivors of 
the tragedy. Of these, Holwell’s version is. 
found to be based on Grey’s account, while 
Capt. Mills’ diary is nothing but an impudent 
forgery of Grey’s story. Cooke gave his 
evidence long after the event and merely 
recited what was contained in the “Genuine: 
Narrative.” So the statements, which have 
been relied on as strong: evidence of the 
truth of the story, are found: to be absolutely ‘ 
worthless. I take noaccount of the secondary 
evidence furnished by various writers, 
foreigners and others, because none of the. 
writers had been into the Black Hole; they 
merely reproduced current rumour with 
all sorts’ of absurd details, e: g, that the 
ladies in the fort were all stripped naked 
and were turned out into the street ‘where 
it is easy to guess what reception they met. 
with, their houses: plundered, themselves. 
naked, and at the mercy of a savage 
Much more reliable evidence 
must be produced before the world. can be 
convinced that such a thing as the Black 
Hole massacre did really happen. A story. 
built on the testimonies. of Holwell, Mills’ 


and Cooke stands on the flimsiest of. 
foundations. , ae 
* Hill TIT. 102-107: 
Hill HE 99-101. 
S Hill, IL 108-114. 
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Hindu Dharmasastras + 
By JOGES CHANDRA RAY 


Prof. Kane is well ‘known to students of 
Sanskrit literature by_ his History of Sanskrit 
oelics, and toa wider circle by his excellent 
editions’ of Kadamvart, Utiararamacarita, and 
Harsacariia. His notes are clear and concise and 
comments always to the point. The same 
‘qualities mark the present volume with the 
‘Stamp of ripe scholarship. - : 

_ The author_begins his enquiry by asking a 
definition of Dharma, a term, often loosely 
‘interpreted as religion, and limits the scope of 
his history to works on Gefira and vyavahara. 
These two may be rendered as duties towards 
‘oneself, and duties towards others, and have been 
often spoken of as sadiacira, right conduct 
according to a certain standard. And since this 
standard cannot remain fixed for all time and 
under all circumstances without frustrating the 
-object of sastra or regulations, and _ since the 
country Is vast, environment varied and age 
‘long, there is no wonder, that the number of 
works on Dharma is legion. The ‘author has 
appended a list which runs to 170 pages. The 
list of writers alone contains more than 2,000 
names, This vast literature falls roughly into 
three periods, the first, according. to our author, 
‘from -600 s. c. to 100 a.. being the period of 
Dharmastitras and of the manu-smrti, the second 


from 100 4p. to 800 a.p of Yajnavalkya and 
‘other smrtis, and the third. from 700 to 1800 a.D. 
‘of commentators and authors of digests. Out of 
these our author has selected 108 writers or works 
considered authoritative. The Puranas, the two 
Epics and Kautilya have not escaped his survey. 
As he takes up a work, he begins by telling us 
‘the edition or editions available and then proceeds 
to give us its salient features and in the case 
of ancient works, its contents, and compares them 
with. the views of other works. Lastly, he seeks 
‘the date, and, if possible, the home and personal 
‘history, finishing the account with the names of 
commentaries, 1f any. i 

It is impossible in a short review to cast even 
‘a cursory glance at the vast mass of materials 
judiciously collected in the volume. It unfolds a 
panorama of social history of the Aryan race for 
ithe last three thousand years. The history is not 
‘told in its entirety, but the glimpses the volume 
affords to the on-looker are bewildering in the 
extreme. The determination of dates of ancient 
authors will always remain a matter of guess, with 
personal equation preponderating. Had their 
homes been the same, confined to a limited tract 
of the country. it would have been possible to 


arrange them in strata and arrive at comparative 


* History_of Dharmagastra (ancient and mediaeval 
religions and civil law)—By P. V, Kane, MAs, LLM. 
Vol I. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. Pp. 760 and xviii. Price Rs. 15. 
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ages. We know that evolution of ideas does not 
take place at the same rate and along the, same 
lines in widely separated countries even if the 
first germs were the same. Hence the method of 
comparison of development of social ideas may 
lead us to wrong result as to their age. Then 
again the very nature of a āstra being a compen- 
dium of rules for guidance opens the door for 
subsequent amendments, and it will not be correct 
to hit upon a name, 'a stray couplet or phrase for 
settling the date of the entire work thereby. Prot. 
Kane has shown many instances of | slippery 
ground for surmises based on insufficient data. 


. We are, however, not convinced of his success 


in many other cases of controversy, 
Let us. illustrate our meaning by taking the 
Manu-smrti Our author sums up his conclusions 


regarding the date by agreeing with Bühler that 
the extant Manu-smrti was composed between the 
second century B. © and second century | A. D. 
“But the question of the, date when the original 
Manusmrti to which additions were made between 


the second century B.C. and 2nd century A. D. 
difficulties.” 


was composed presents very great i 
Then our. author goes on discussing the 
opinions of eminent scholars and conjectures 


that “long before the 4th century »B.c. there 
was a work on_ Dharmasastra composed 
by or attributed to, Svayarhbhuva Manu.” So far 
we agree. But we are not sure when he writes 
that “what motives could have induced the un- 
known author [of the extant smrti] to palm it off 


in the name of the mythical Manu and to suppress 
his identity it is difficult to say.” But the learned 
author surely knows that in the judgment of our 
ancient writers authorship remains with the first 
writer ofa sistra in spite of emendations and 
interpolations by any .of his devoted disciples. 
We need not quote instances of this universal. 
practice. The credit of a well-built edifice goes 
to the engineer, the §Silpi, and not ‘to. the masons 
who lay stones or repair some defects. The view 
of Indian writers differs from, that of Western 
scholars. The latter seek to discover the date of 
the last repair and -pronounce judgment b 
noticing the date of the latest piece of stone laid 
upon an ancient temple, while the former ignore 
the additions and declare it as old as the 
foundation. Why should we disbelieve the state- 
ment that there were four versions of Manu, one 
of which, that by Bhrgu, is preserved in the 


extant Manu ? As a rule editors did not rub out 
old texts before putting in new views. This habit of 
truthfulness is easily detected when conflicting 
statements are found as in the Manu-smrti. Some- 


times it becomes obvious when we meet with 
two or more dates in a work.’ A good instance 
of this is found in Susruta, ard someof the 
Puranas. Jt was also a common practice to ascribe 


by 


nants. e 
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to Brahma, the creator, the origin of every funda- 
mental sastra. The ancients meant thereby that 
the sastra is so old that nobody could tell when 


and by whom it was first conceived. And there. 


is no denying the truth. Vho can say 
when the first Dharmagastra_ was composed ? 
Whether the Aryans lived in India or outside it 
they must have been guided by some rules.- We 
are told that Prajapati, (Brahma) composed a work 
in 100,000 slokas which were abridged by Manu 
and others. This means a very large number and 
as they were not systematized the exact number 
could not be given. The first Manu was necessarily 
Svayambhuva, his parentage being unknown. 
But it was he who arranged the rules, and became 
the author of Manava dharmasdstra. Manu was 
the name given to patriarchs who presided over 
councils and administered laws. Considering the 
hoary antiquity there is no wonder that many 
Manus had a hand in modifying or enlarging the 
original sastra We can get an idea of the 
antiquity from Pauranika chronology. Svayam- 
bhuva Manu was supposed to rule about 5,700 
B.C Pracetasa Manu must have come long after 
him. The names of some of the celebrated Manus 
were subsequently associated with periods of 280 
years. It is to be noted that our present Manu- 
smrti counts only seven periods and stops at 


Yaivasvata. This may afford a clue to_ the date 
when Bhrgu recast the more ancient Institutes. 
it looks as if it was about the date of the 
Bharata war, vix., thirteenth century B.o. But as 
Bhrgu is spoken of as one of the ten sons of 
Svayambhuva, though spiritual sons, he may have 


been much more ancient. This compiler Bhrgu 
could not have been the more: ancient Bhrgu who 


taught the art of producing fire by friction of 
wood. 

The above account explains why Manu has 
been held in the highest esteem since time 
immemorial. Prof. Kane refers us to passages in 
the Vedas where a poet: prays that he may not 
be led away from the ancestral path of Manu, and 
another says that whatever Manu said was 
medicine. Itis idle to speculate on the form in 
which the Svayambhuva~ Manu found the rules 
which guided the Aryan community before him. 
These may have been in a floating condition as 
among primitive tribes. But the stage had been 
long passed when Bhregu and some others recast 
the Brddha Manu. For long all these were 
in operation possibly among the different 
schools or sects into which the Aryans had been 
divided. The extant Manu presumably contains 
the greater part of the doctrines of Brddha Manu. 


If high antiquity of Manu as the first_law-giver 
be acceded to. his original home in India must 
have been the sacred- land of the seven rivers. 
Gradually as the Aryans moved on towards the 
east, Prayaga became the eastern limit of sadacira. 
In the meantime ideas of social. economy had 
developed and old Manu was found wanting in 
many respects. Especially was the need of revision 
felt by those Brahmanas who migrated to distant 
parts of the country and became practically cut 
off from the home land. They found themselves 
surrounded by_a people widely differing from them 
in customs and laws. Though they did not migrate 
until after occupation of the new land by 
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Kshatriya arms the inevitable law of action and 
re-action came into play, and the new settlers. 
imperceptibly imbibed some of the customs of 
their neighbours. Political history may thus throw 
light on the history of Dharmasastra, and vice 
versa. It is no doubt_very difficult to trace the 
home of the ancient Dharmasastras, superseded 
and modified as they were by later authorities, 
but relics of ancient customs may still be diş- 
cernible, and joint efforts of scholars residing in 
various parts ‘of the country may yet yield results. 
invaluable to history. 


_ For instance, from the statement that Yajnavalkya. 
imparted Dharma in Mithila, it follows that he 
was later than Manu: From intimate relation to 
the white Yajurveda and complete treatment of 
Vyavahara we are reminded of the time when 
Mithila was a celebrated centre of Kshatriya 
culture. Prof. Kane sees no reason to place Yajna- 
valkya smrti in the fourth century A.D. as proposed: 


by some Western scholars and tales it back by at 
least four centuries. But as- we have said above the 
latest brick laid on a temple does not accurately 
represent its age. There were Brddha Yajnavalkya. 


as well as Brddha manu, and there is nothing to 
show that Kautilya was not the borrower from 
Brddha Yajnavalkya. Prof. Kane has pointed to the 


fact that Yajnavalkya wrote his smrti at the time 
when the vernal equinox used to happen in the 
Krittika naksatra. Was the equinox inthe first half or 


the second half of Asvini when Kautilya flourished ? 


We think the point can be settled from his reference 
to Pusya in Bk. XIV, ch. iti. The summer solstice 


appears to be taking place in this naksatra, and 


three nights were allowed for the passage as 
now. Unfortunately Kautilya does not mentiom 


the quarter of the naksatra. But even assuming 


that the solstice was just at the beginning of the 
naksatra and taking the present positions af the 


beginning of Ardra, exactly two naksatras behind, 
we arrive at the beginning of the Christian era.. 
From the nature of the prescription it is obvious. 
that its efficacy would be impaired had Kautilya. 
been repeating an old formula. He must have 
therefore lived not after, but before Christ. 

_Let usas a change take a long flight from 
Mithila to Bengal. We meet with many familiar: 
persons including Jagannath Tarkapanchinan of 
the eighteenth century, and completing the list of 
authors chosen by Prof. Kane. We were under the: 
impression that Halayudha, the Judge in the 
court of Laksmanasena of Bengal, was the same 


person as Halayudha, the lexicographer. But Prof. 
Kane has convincing arguments to show that they 
were different and that there were other persons 
who bore the same name. Bhavadeva prided 
himself in his title, balabalabhi_ bhujanga. We 
understand by it that he was a deadly enemy or 
destroyer of the kingdom, named Balabalabhi. 
It appears to have been somewhere in Radha. 
Bhavadeva has been the guiding star of the 
Brahmans of Radha who belong to the same 
sakh&a of the Sāmaveda as he did. About the 
date of Jimutavihana Prof. Kane has rightly 
contended that Kalaviveka was composed by 
J. soon after 1090 ap. The date of Raghunandana 
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is easily and accurately fixed from the Ravi- 


samkranti of Saka 1489 (1557 A.D.) 
We regret limited space at our disposal does 
not psrmit us to express adequately our apprecia~- 


tion of the volume. Every, page reveals mastery ° 


of details, vast range of critical study and pains- 


taking labour. We look forward to the day when 


‘bequeathed to us by 
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Prof. Kane will publish his contemplated second. 
volume dealing with the development of the 
various subjects comprised in Dharmasāstra. We- 
doubt not the two volumes will form a unique- 
contribution to our knowlege of Dharma 
our ancestors, who by their: 
age are apt to be regarded as mythical. 
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Through Persia 


By R. TOURTE 


[Monsieur R. Tourte is a young French architect 
who is making a tour of the world accompanied by 
his wife. They came on foot from Paris to Athens 
and thence to India partly by motor-car and partly 
by steamer. M. Tourte’s vivid description _ of 
his journey through Persia gains much from his 
drawings which were done on the spot, and of 
which only a selection illustrates the present 
article—Kd. M. R.] ` 


T was at Baghdad that we made our last 
enquires, exchanged our rupees for 
silver ‘temang’ and ‘crans, and took 

train to Khanikin, an 
exploited we were told by the English. 

From there, we left the soil of Iraq in a 
motor van, the. only modern means of 
locomotion in Persia, a vast country where 
railways are unknown. This took us to the 
frontier post of Kasr-el-Shirin. We were leaving 
the plains and- jüst entering the valleys 
of this mountainous region, and it 
was very hot and dry. We were very much 
surprised to be asked by the quarantine 
authorities there to make a compulsory stay 
of five days and remain under observation 
with the other travellers, who were mostly 
Musalmans returning from their pilgrimage 
to Kerbala. This was done as a matter of 
sanitary precaution, though by the advice of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, we had had 
ourselves vaccinated against plague and 
small-pox. And here we were lodged in the open 
‘air and made to pay for it more dearly than in 
la hotel. We had also to buy our own food. 

Kasr-el-Shirin is a little oasis town with 
fruit trees and kitchen gardens on the banks 
of a clearly flowing stream, aud with lamentably 
tumble-down mud houses. It was a foretaste 
of what Persia wa: to be—a desert with rare 
ittle towns of low, squalid, crumbling, 

ud-built houses in the midst of a sparse 


oil-bearing region, 


little green, a diminutive stream close by,. 
which loses itself a little further on, being 
swallowed up by the desert. | 

All the men wefound had the ‘Pehlevi Kola’ 
on their heads, wnich isa sort of regulation 
cap, compulsory for every Persian. Their 
footwear was ‘geives”’ The women were 
wholly in black and hermetically veiled. 

We begin to discover Persia with its 
philosophic charm. It seems as if the goals of 
life, the desires and the purposes of everybody 
have been happily attained. Every man has 
his kingdom: a teapot, a hookah and a carpet,. 
in the middle of which he squats and 
watches the water flow, all the time smelling 
the flower in his hand. 

Five days pass. Time no longer exists. 


‘One only dreams. 


** * * 


After leaving Kasr-el-Shirin we begin the 
difficult attack on the Iranian platean : 
scattered groves of rather stunted oaks, forests 
without shade, clear and fresh springs, 
abrupt rocks, superbly planted and coloured 
and luminous, but the roads were dirty and: 
tedious and without the least vestige of shade, 

Kerind is a pretty town. It has vegetation,. 
apricot trees, springs, and cool, fresh evenings. 
Harunabad is a little village which belongs 
tö the Shah. Ata distance we can see oil 
wells, exploited by the English we are again 
told. 

At last, we arrive at Kermanshah, the- 
boasted Kermanshah. Here tlféré"aié" fruits 
and clear water in abundance. The town 
is soon to have a very fine avenue, 
the finest in the world, its inhabitants 
tell us. Insha Allah! if it’s only finished: 
At present, it is nothing more than a heap: 


-20 


“of debris from the houses which are being 
demolished. It is such sport to go about it. 
There are many Jews here. All of them speak 


French, thanks to the schools of the “Alliance - 
We found them all over Persia: 


Israélite.” 
where our language is very much diffused. 
“There are bazaars, sombre looking but well- 
‘served by customers, garages and some hotels. 


ee eter 


The 
‘place is very poetic. They smoke opium here, 
and it is a delightful place for walks. 
‘On Fridays Musalmans and Jews go for their 
‘picnics there, as well as to the banks of the 
Kara-Sou, which means the ‘black river.’ 

After Kermanshah the road ascends still 
‘higher. We have to climb up a high mountain. 
It is a very picturesque place and we can 
‘descry the Mount Elvend (3,750 feet.). 

In the countryside, Kurds with fierce and 
untamed looks are very hospitable. Hamadan, 
according to the Persians. is still à pearl ; 
‘to others, she seems to live on the 
‘reputation of the antique Egbatana, of which 
nothing remains but the memory. The town 
is as pitiful to look at as anything we have 
‘seen till now. They do not even widen the 
Streets, and the vans have the greatest 
‘difficulty in passing through: thoroughfares 
which were meant only for asses and 
‘camels. The only new buildings are the 
garages, which do not differ materially from 
the old caravanserais. They consist, generally 
‘speaking, of a big court-yard, with stalls 
_ all round for motor-cars. The street front 
has a floor with a few rooms for travellers 
‘to sleep in, below’ them being the office and 
‘the eternal Chai khana. We saw the tombs 
of Esther and Mordecai, some mosques and 
‘the bazaar. There are some fine orchards 
round the city, and also vineyards which 
produce a wine with some reputation. 
‘The mountains all round have peaks of 
‘snow, and the nights are fairly cold owing 
‘to the great altitude. 


After this the road stretches away into a 
region everywhere desert-like in appearance. 
‘There are small villages few and far between, 
always wearing a deserted and ruined look ; 
and Chai-khanas to which the motor-cars 
never fail to go up. Here you can refresh 
yourself with cucumber ‘nuns’ and ‘mas,’ 
in addition to the traditional strong tea in 
very small cups, and you can also have,— 
this finishes the list,— some not very clean 
water. The peasants count the distance by 
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Farsaks (about 6 kilometres). But along the 

road there are posts indicating kilometres. 
Kasvin has an air of grandeur which is 

quite astonishing. There are large caravan- 


serais standing on wide avenues lined with 


big trees and leading to mosques 
with blue enamelled domes. There is a 
spinning factory here, and with the garages, 
it is the only thing modern to be found in 
this town, which is greater in extent than in 
Importance. There are besides, pistachio 
gardens. The road which goes to Teheran 
is rather flat, though there are some 
hills to its left. It is a wide and good 
road but crushingly monotonous, stretching 
away in the midst of an arid landscape. 
Long before arriving at Teheran, we could 
see the peak of Demavend (5,465 feet) with 


its snow-crowned summit. It is the only 
landmark by which you ean locate, 
the capital from a distance. Teheran 


presents no silhouettes. A dense cloud of 
dust above the even line of green hides the 
city from view. 


Teheran is the nominal capital of 
the country. But it has {nöt got the 
appearance of one. It is a very ugly city, 
absolutely without any charm. It appears that 
formerly there were avenues lined with very 
fine trees in it and gardens full of plants. 
But the Shab said, “I wish to have straight 
avenues, as in America, and avenues 80 
metres wide, wider than the Champs Elysées.” 
And accordingly, to the despair of a few 


Europeans who loved the city, the trees 
were cut down and houses demolished. 
Now, there are streets 80 metres wide 


lined on both sides with walls of the 
mud-built cloisters, which melt away under 
the rains and bake themselves in the sun. 
There are very few stone or brick houses. 
The highest have one floor and no shade 
at all. The streets as well as the footpaths: 
are of mud. Water runs through the 
gutters on the sides, and the municipal water 
sprinklers water the streets with buckets 
and hands, so that they are always 
alternatively full of mud and dust. The 
Persians compare the Alezard, the principal 
street, with the streets of Paris, and their 
shops with our big stores. But I must not 
give an opinion on that. Let us avoid tha 
subject. There is a good deal of imaginatio 
under the Kola Pehlevi and no grea 
desires nor great wants. A small tramcar 
drawn by one horse, slowly goes alon 
the streets which seem like deserts, wher 















THROUGH PERSIA 


the passer-by is baked by the sun and almost 
sucked up by the waterless ground. There 
are no industries. The only trade is with 
the legations and the Government officials, 
the sole rarson d'être of the city. Women 
in “chadur” resemble dreary black crows 
and go through the streets without making 
them any the more gay, and they are few who 
dare to come out into the streets dressed like 
European women. The Persians are fanatical 
Shi-ite Musalmans. It is forbidden to the 
Feringhis to enter the mosques, unless they 
can do so by means of tricks or “Bakhshish.’ 

In the summer the legations migrate to 
Chimrand in the hills, where it is cooler. 
This takes away even that little which gives 
some animation to the city, and the whole 
thing resembles a big stone-yard which will 
perhaps some day grow into a real capital. 

Not very far at Rey are to be found the 
ruins of Rhagus where Alexander made his 
stay. At present all that sleeps under the sands 
of an eternal desert. Only its mirage is 
left behind in the memories of imaginative 
and curious souls. 

More one goes towards the south, more 
deserts does he find—great salt deserts 
where the soil is covered. with a layer of 
salt, which under the mid-day sun takes on 
the appearance of desolate snowfields. Oae 
morning we arrived at Kum after crossing 
a wide river at whose bottom there flows 
only a little water. Kum is a sanctuary and 
has a famous mosque which attracts 
many Shia pilgrims. It blazes golden in 
the rays of the rising.sun like a marvellous 
torch of faith. A peculiar charm 
emanates from this little desert town. 
It has remained old. Motor-cars do not yet 
run about its bazaars: Asses, camels, and 
fine nervous horses pass slowly through 
them. The people of Kum are given to 
industry. They make felt hats, weave cotton 
and silk, and the potters make vases. A 
calm animation, extremely pleasing to the 
“traveller, reigas in it. 

We leave Kum, its golden domes and its 
mystery behind. And then, more, still more 
desert and desolation, broken here and their 





alone by those. poor little villages which you. 


can descry from afar by the gaunt outline 
of their poplars, eaten up by locusts, and of 
their mud houses, earth-gray in colour and 
wearing the same deserted look. Their 
inhabitants do nothing. The Persians live upon 
little and do not seem to desire much. more. 
But we have not yet done with all that 





his 
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Persia has to show us. 


IĪspaban, is a. 
revelation. 


When the traveller aching in all 
distracted senses looks for himself in: 
vain, he arrives at this corner of Nature 
and recovers all of a sudden. The happy 
massing -of the elements of the scenery. 
with something of what man has done for it,. 
gives to this city an air which pleases, and 
makes of if a place where one would love to 
stay. Ispahan has the look of a capital—an 
old capital it may be, but with a magnificence. 
which its abandonment by the present 
dynasty has not wholly deprived it of. We- 
enter the city after crossing the Zender Rud. 


over superb monumental bridges. The- 
Sherbagh avenue, if it cannot actually: 
rival the Champs Elysées, has no less the- 


appearance of nobility, which sits very well, 
upon it. It is lined with many rows of plane- 
frees and tall poplars. With. two ways for 
carriages on eifher side and a wide walk: 
in the middle for pedestrians—it is a fine- 
vestige of what the avenue with its basins 
and fountains must have besen at the time of: 
Shah Abbas. The whole is planned in a 
remarkable manner by a town-planner 
who must be called ths predecessor of. one of: 
our modern city architects. A large square 
bordered on all sides with treas, with the superb. 
Jamma Masjid on one side, the Baladiyeh. or- 
the ancient palace of Shah Abbas on the- 
other, the Allah Masjid in front, and the 
monumental entrance to the bazaar at the end: 
In the middle of finely laid out gardens. 
there is still a fairy palace—the Shetel Sutun 
or the “Forty Columns” palace. The palace has. 
actually only twenty pillars, but as it is- 
situated in front of a large basin of water,. 
the reflection gives it forty. In the old town 
there are many magnificent mosques whose- 
blue-green enamelled ‘domes look like huge- 
‘blocks .of emerald glistening in the sun. 
There are also little kiosks with fountains. 
in all the streets and so much vegetation. 
The town is situated in the midst of fine 
orchards and beautiful gardens whose 
numerous basins make it so agreeably cool. 
And the whole is surrounded by hills 
of delicate colouring and sharp outlines. Bat 
the town has nothing from the modern point 
of view ‘The houses are low. The highest 
have one floor and are constructed of sun-dried 
bricks. There are a few caravanserais which 
are run as garages. But the centre of 
commerce is still the bazaar. These bazaars. 
are very curious, vaulted like caves. In 
their minute shops. merchandise from Asia. 
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Yazdikhast 


The Tomb of Esther at Hamadan 


THROUGH PERSIA 


and Europe rub each other’s shoulders— 
printed stuffs by the side of kalemkars, 
delicious fruits by the side of trumpery 
wares.. Beautiful and costly rugs are 
manutactured here. 

Qn the otber side of the Julfa 
bridge is the Armenian suburb. It is 
a little town still Persian looking. But 
its Chirstian inhabitants arè all dress-d in 
the European fashion. In the evening, as 
soon as the sun becomes milder, you can 
see grown up and young women of Julfa 
going about dressed in silk in the manner 
of Paris. 

-We left this city of ancient splendours 
and famous memories and retook the desert 
road. High mountains again, and picturesque 
corners like the town of Yazdikhast, perched 
on a high rocky spur which overhangs a fall. 
We arrive at last in the valley of the Arax 
and at Persepolis, the capital. of the Achae- 
menids. Nothing remains of the famous 
palace of Darius except a wide terrace with 
pillars -aud beautiful bas-reliefs, defying 
twenty-two centuries in the same condition 
in which they were left by a caprice of 
Alexander. the Great. 

The great plain: of Merdasht is no more. 
It is also a desert. There are only a few 
small fields of cotton and a little corn. 
Valleys begin again after this.: The road is 
tortuous, and suddenly from the shoulder 
of a bill we plunge into another plain, 
in whose clear air Shiraz reposes with the 


- magnificent 
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regret of its poets. Shiraz bas a happy 
look. Its  cypressès are in violent contrast 
with the hills of rose aud goid and their 
mauve shadows. .A little apart, under the 
shadows are the tombs of the 
Saadi and Hafiz, surrounded by the 
vineyards which produce the famous wines 
of Shiraz. The town seems to be trying 
to modernize itself under the influence ‘of 
'an active municipality. There is a 
geometrically aligned brand-new quarter, 
consisting of garages and hotels, built of 
stones and bricks. 

After Shiraz we begin the ascent of 
mountains which have the look of hell. 
We are in a motor-car for two days making 
this journey of 250 kilometres which separate 
us from Bushire on the Persian Gulf. Then 


poets 


' we leave the: heights by vertiginous descents, 


in which tbe car cannot make a turning 
without trying over and over again 
for many times. And the turnings number 
hundreds. Beneath this wall the temperature 
rises. For vegetation there are only the date- 
palms, .The plain is intersected by streams 
emanating sulphurous fumes. Bushire is 
the only: Persian port, if one can. call port a 
place.which big boats cannot approach for many 
miles. The town, berefet of vegetation and 
unhealthy, is without any interest except 
that which has brought the British flag 
there. This floats high in the air and seems . 
to dominate the town. 


July-November, 1930. 
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Near Hafiz’s Tomb—Shiraz - 
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Exhibition of Chinese Paintings 


At the rooms of the Oriental Art Soclety in Calcutta 


By 0. 0. GANGOLY | oa 


HAT must “be regarded, as a uniqué 
event in.the world of art is the 
exhibition recently held of a remark- 

able ‘collection of Chinese ‘paintings under. 
the auspices of the Indian Society ‘of 
Oriental Art. “The first of ite kind in India, 


the exhibition offered to lovers of art a new 
. revelation; the taste of a new, form -of 
aesthetic experience which . the Chinese 


‘genius has .contributed “to the art of the 
_ world. ‘Fifty years ago, Chinese art was 
practically. unknown to connoisseurs of art - 
-in Europe or America. But during the. last. 
few years the claims of Chinese~ pictorialism 
have slowly converted a group of connojs- 
seurs in the ‘West—whose admiration for 
Chinese - art: now almost amounts to-reverent: 
worship. Practically all the . countries ‘of 
Europe have formed representative collections 
of distinguished examples of -Chinese pain- 


tings, the earliest: and perhaps the best 
belonging. „to the British Museum. ` But 
recently the American collectors- have ` 


assiduously . taken to acquiring fine examples. : 
of the Art, and practically the best available 
examples of recent years have found their 


way to- American collections, public and 
private. With one or two rare exceptions, 
Chinese paintings have been practically 


unknown in India, and the recent exhibition - 
held in Calcutta offered a “unique opportu- 
nity to comein contact with the characteristic 
beauty of- Chinese: ‘paintings, -through the 


fascinating kakemonos of a modern artist, >. 


Mr. Jan Foo Kau, Presidént of the Society 
of Hine’ Arts of Canton, who very 
courteously responded to an invitation 
by the Indian Society oi Oriental Art to 
exhibit his pictures in Calcutta. The artist. 
has come on a visit to India as a delegate 
to the All-Asiatic Educational Conference 
held at Benares in December last, where he 
exhibited some of the pictures. It is well 
known that the atmosphere of an Indian 
university is peculiarly unsuited for an 
exhibition, or appreciation of pictorial art, 
and it was nothing surprising in the fact 


eminent | 


older’ than India,’ 


. ceremony led.by Dr. 


that ieee Ang: paintings failed -to evoke any 
sympathetic echo in the pédantic bosoms of 
educationists who assembled at: 
Benares. Art as a part of cultaral education. 
is recognized in all parts of the world except 


in India, and the cold response to the 
exhibition. of some of these paintings in 
Benares was naturally a matter of surprise 


to the eminent Chinese guest .who comes 
from a- country boasting of a civilization 
and -where art is still anl 
integral part of culture and education.. Some 
amount of compensation for -this- lack -of 
responsé in ` Benares. was provided -by ‘the 


- enthusiastic reception that his paintings met 
with- from a large body of lovers. 


of art 
associated with the Indian. Society, of Oriental 
Art ànd also” from-a large. number of appre- 
ciative visitors. in Calcutta - which is the 
only city in India which. can boast of a live 
interest .in art--and a readiness’ to extend 
warm, admiration to real works of art. 

‘Phe . opening of the exhibition, in the 
presence. of. a group of enthusiastic, admirers, 
was: the occdsion of a very picturesque 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, 
C. IL E; the master-artist of modern India, 
who, in a felicitous speech, -welcomed his 
Chinese fellow-artist - who responded in an 
admirable’ speech, delivered in Chinese and 
interpreted: by the Chinese Vice-Consul, the 
substance of which is: quotéd below : 


“It gives me the Tat piensike to be 
here this evening, especially when I learn 
that the aim of your learned Society is to 
cultivate and foster the spirit’ of Oriental 
art. During the past, India and China have 
been intimate neighbours and it is only 
because of various ‘changes and with the 
passing of years that we have gradually 


-drifted apart and to be here this evening is 


like meeting old friends. again after a long 
absence. I am unable to’ ‘express in words 
how happy I feel to be here to-night. 


“Owing to our geographical ‘position. 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE PAINTINGS 


relations between India and China are some- 
what different from that of other countries. 
‘Our civilizations are already related and 





we have many things in common. As 
regards our art and architecture there are 
many similarities in both countries, and to 
this day, traces of Indian art still remain 


eas 
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Masts and Mist 
By Mr. Jan Foo Kau 
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among our ancient structures and literature. 
When I saw these things and read about the 
wonders of your country, I came to the 
conclusion that India must be a great country 
and for the last twenty years, I have cherish- 
ed the hope that I may have an opportunity 
to visit your land. But owing to many 
reasons my dreams had not been realized 
sooner, and it is only now that my hopes 
have materialized and when I am present at 
this Society this evening to join our friend- 
ship again, I do not feel like a stranger, as 





i Crows 
A Drawing by Mr. Jan Foo Kau 
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Tiger 

By Mr. Jan Foo Kau 
it seems that I have already met you in my 

dreams before. 
“During the latter 
Dynasty, Chinese philosophy 
revolutionized with beneficial effect when 
Buddhism and art spread across the 
Himalayas into China. We Chinese are most 
grateful for what India had bestowed upon 
us. It is however to my regret that almost 
two thousand years have elapsed since the 
introduction of these great benefits and I 
feel ashamed to think that my mother country 
had neglected to express its gratitude. I 
ad to be here in order that I may 
yself of this chance to return to you 
epest appreciation. What I have 
\to India on this occasion to show 


part of the Han 
and art were 


| 
\ 


Flowers and a Carp 

By Mr. Jan Foo Kau 
our gratitude consist only of a few paintings: 
by old Chinese masters as well as a number 
of very ordinary paintings of my own work. 


These can hardly be termed to be worthy of 
reciprocating your kindness, but neverthe- 
less they will give you an idea of Chinese 
art and I hope that with the aid of these 
pictures our friendship after a period of two. 
thousand years will be renewed. 

“India and China being neighbours, we 
should establish some means by which we 
may cultivate a relationship for our mutual 
benefit, and with this purpose in view, I 
suggest that such work may be initiated with 
the assistance of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. Indian and Chinese works of 
art may be exchanged between the two- 


4 


attention from Indian economists, 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 


countries for exhibition purposes or the two 
countries may combine to have an exhibition 
once or twice a year in order that our views 
may be exchanged for the benefit of Oriental 
art. I sincerely trust you will put your 
heart and soul into this matter so that the 
beauties of Oriental art and culture may be 
broadcasted and its light will shine brightly 
throughout the world 
“In conclusion I wish to thank your great 
artist, Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore and also 
those present here this evening for the kind 
reception accorded to me.” 
* * * 
After the exchange of speeches Dr. Tagore 
presented the artist with two pictures from 
his own brush which brought in a courteous 
return in the shape of an old Chinese 
painting. Dr. Tagore accompanied his gifts 
(one of which included a study of a peacock) 
with the following verses in Bengali :— 


‘fe faa fe ufa orem m ce ga 
Biel Beast cam 2a 

ean qa GU git afar qa 

STA HAL IAT atl 

qa wat ea AN faa 

gag AHA UT az qraraz-qrara 

sma are NA, faaitt ak ana, 

es aH alad, ait He ar 

ae A wad saa | 
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SAL AA seat ak F2 fea 
aga ar fanaa” 


TRANSLATION 


'Night and day, the earth and the sky dream 


of light and darkness. In the nuptial chamber of i 


my heart they are garlanded for ever. He, the 
beloved of the clouds, is the forest peacock with 
colours of rainbow in his plumes. Tue fowler 
kills him in his snares, some taming him in their 
bower, but I 
border of the darkest forest.’ 


It is believed by many European con- 
noisseurs that Chinese paintings occupy a 
position which is unique in the whole 
history of pictorial art in the East and in 
the West. Mr. Jan Foo Kau is a faithful 
and an 


on silk and on paper, he brings to India a 
warm message from the depth of Chinese 
culture,—at one time very closely united 
with Indian culture,—in the fellowship of a 
common spirituality. It is hoped that 
modern contacts between two ancient cousins 
will lead to richer fulfilment in the future 
than have been achieved in the past,— 
fruitful in spiritual products as that inter- 
course has been in the glorious past,— 
shining in the rich deposits of the golden 
hue of Buddhist culture. 





Indian Railways* 
By Dr. H. SINHA 


railway 


THE many and varied problems of 
have not received adequate 


transport in India 


; because they 
lack an intimate contact with the details of railway 

ministration. Dr. Sanyal thus supplied a 
real want by throwing much needed light on an 
obscure field of Indian economics. He was not 
satisfied merely with dry researches in the London 
School of Economice but added practical training 
in| railway operation and commercial work in 
railways in Great Britain, Germany, France and 
other Furopean countries. It is for this reason 
that he effectively combines theory with practice, 
and looks at every problem from the theoretical 
as well as the administrative standpoint. 


* Devetopmenr or Inpian  Ramways by 
Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, M. A. (Cal), Ph.D. Econ. 


(London), Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


„He begins with a rapid survey of the pre- 
railway 


railway administration according to the following 
ve periods : 
I. (1850 to 1868) “Old” Guarantee Terms. 
II. (1869 to 1882) State Construction and 
Administration. 
II. (1882 to 1902) Revival of Companies. ; 
IV. (1903 to 1924-25) Before Separation of Rail- 


way Finance. 
V. (1924-25 to 1928-29) After the Separation. 
The “Old” guarantee terms have been condemned 
by the author in the following words : 
“The principal defects in the contracts lay in 
making no provision for the State’s participation 


in the profits, in permitting a fixed rate of 


exchange to govern the transactions, in allowing ' 


the guarantee to run from the day of depos 


long to give him freedom on the 


able exponent of the characteristic — 
values of Chinese painting in its finest — 
features, and through his fascinating paintings 
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as may be required for 
‘Government should secure 


| planted in Ind 
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-of money and not from the date 


granting 


forced an early 
contracts. Lord Mayo’s Government took up the 


‘the matter to the attention of 


| reform 


n. l of opening 
of the lines, in providing little | check on 
the capital expenditme of the companies and, in 


ig the private enterpriser’s opportunities 
for enjoying the full benefit of unearned increment 
in the value of the property when the time for 


the state purchase of the railways came.’ 


Such serious evils loudly called for redress, but 


it was not these but the exigencies of public finance 


after that 
the terms of the 


in the dark days of the Mutiny and 
revision of 


uestion as left by Lord Lawrence and pressed 
| f the Secretary of 
State, Duke of Argyll, who wisely agreed to the 
and stated : 

Whatever may have been the strength of the 


-considerations which twenty years ago induced the 


Government to entrust to guaranteed 
the construction of railways in India, I concur with 
your Excellency and the late Viceroy, in the 
opinion, that the time has now arrived, when both 
in raising and in expending such additional capital 
new lines in India, the 
ald s for itself the full benefit 
of the credit which it lends, and of the cheaper 
agencies which ought to be at its command.” 

Wise words these, but how far still we are from 
reaping the fruits of Socialism, which was then 


companies 


ia ! 


Unfortunately, however, the pendulum definitely 


-swung back in favour of companies about the year 


1882. partly because the State had so far concen- 
trated on strategic railways regardless of cost and 


of commercial prospects, and partly because of the 


= State. Ownership vs. 


id 


~ between 
lists on this 


embarrassment in public finance brought on by 
severe and repeated famines during the quin- 
quennium 1874-79. The State was anxious to be 


relieved of the management of non-strategic 
railways as far, as possible, without however 
losing ownership of any. The arrangements 


i concluded with the different railways were 
bewildering in their diversity. | But Dr. Sanyal 
has correctly analysed the following three guiding 
principles : | ae 
(1) Strategic and political importance of a 
railway ; | 
(2) Restriction of sterling payments, rendered 


difficult by fall in the value of silver ; 


(3) Taking advantage of the competition and 
the rate war among different administrations. 
During the next period the issue was no longer 
Company _ Ownership, but 
State Management vs. Company Management. The 
author has traced the long and bitter struggle 
Government officials and Indian nationa- 
i question. “Companies here have been 
far different from what they have been in European 
countries.” In fact, conditions in India are such 
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that an eminent authority like Sir William 
Acworth whose prepossession in favour of private 
management was well known, was converted to 
Indian nationalist views. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Government maintains an attitude _ of 
opposition and the Legislature 1s still suspicious 
about the intentions of Government and has made 
the continuance of State management (passed by 
it in February, 1923) a condition precedent to the 
separation of railway finance. to which it gave a 
grudging assent in September, 1924. 

The concluding portion which is devoted to an 
examination of the railway administration as 
carried on at present contains many valuable sugges- 
tions for reform. Says he, 


“The present view of Government is to regard 
the railways as mainly a big commercial under- 
taking. The Legislature, on the other hand, 
demands the adoption of a policy of utilizing the 
entire transport system for the economic an 
political regeneration of the country. The time 
has perhaps come to discuss and deyise a new 
machinery for the control and administration of 
the railways, which, while ensuring proper regar 
for the interests of the country, will secure expert 
and independent management of the lines, free 


from the dangers of too much political interference.” 


m 


He cites the examples of Belgium, Germany — 


and Czecho-Slovakia | 
what exact particulars their example will prove 
helpful to India. In fact, he has gone so far as 
to express his doubts about the value of such 
independence, so long as the present mutual 
distrust and suspicion between the people and the 
State in India continue. 


Apart from such questions of policy, Dr. Sanyal | 


also discusses particular problems. His _ trenchant 
remark about the rate policy bears repetition : 


“The history of rates and fares in India is a 


but does not point out mm- 


chequered story of confusions of principle and + 


anomalies of practice and the country needs today 
a scientific system fashioned in the best interests 
of traffic, industry and commerce.’’ 

In place of the present Advisory Committee, 
he rightly pleads for a regular Rates Tribunal 


vested with full authority. 


The romance of the Indian railway develop- — 


ment is as fascinating as it is instructive, an 
Dr. Sanyal has fully earned the Doctorate of the 
London University by doing adequate justice to 
the theme. Within the small ips oo of less than 
400 pages, he, has touched _ all questions of 
importance. His description 1s clear and | 

criticism carries conviction. The Calcutta University 
is to be congratulated upon publishing such a 
valuable book and so ; 
maps and diagrams and the carefully compiled 
index enhance the value of the book. 


well got-up. The many / 
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Gauri Shankar Ojha oe 
A Life-Sketch i 
By HARISH CHANDRA SHUKLA BE 


AHAMAHOPADHYAYA Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Gauri Shankar Hira Chand 

Ojha is a great Sanskrit scholar and 

an eminent historian, the record of whose 
achievement has shed bright and undying lustre 
on our motherland. He has read deep’ in 
Indian historical literature and has rendered 
invaluable service to it. He it is to whom 
credit is due of being the first to give to 
the world a standard text-book on the 
Palaeography of India and an authentic, 
critical as well as comprehensive history of 


_Rajputana. He is a master of Indian 


palaeography and a living epitome of Rajput 


‘history. 


Ojhaji is an Audichya Brahman. He 
was born on the 15th of September, 1863, at 
Rohera, a village in the Sirohi State. At the 
age of seven, he was admitted to a neighbour- 
ing vernacular school where he gained a 
character for diligence and gave promise of a 
bright future. While he was in bis eighth 
year, he devoted himself to the study of the 


Vedas and within an incredibly brief spaee 


of time mastered the whole of Sukla Yajur- 
veda. A few years later, he felt a strong 
desire to obtain a higher education in a 
well-equipped school and made up his mind 
to proceed to Bombay. To travel was not 
an easy and simple thing then. There were 
few facilities for locomotion. Between Rohera 
and Ahmedabad there was no railway service 
and the distance was simply too great, 
Moreover, Gauri Shankar was delicate in health 
and a mere lad of fourteen. But his spirit 
did not fail him and nothing could make him 
change his mind. Away he started, kept 
bravely on until he walked the whole 
distance. It was the first time he crossed the 
limits of his home and saw a big town. From 
Ahmedabad he travelled to Bombay by rail. 
There he joined the Wilson College after 
having had a good grounding in the Gujarati 
literature and having passed the Matriculation 
examination of the Bombay University from 
the Elphinstone High School in 1885. In 
1887, he went up for the next examination 
of the same university but was unhappily 


taken seriously ill and had to go back 
to his native village. So ends abruptly 
his academic career. By the by, he had, — 
under the able guidance and encouraging — 
influence of Bharata Martanda Pandit Gattu ‘3 
Lal, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, made 
considerable advance in his studies of 4 
Sanskrit and Prakrit before he joined the 4 
college. While he was a college student, he 
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Pandit Gauri Shankar Hira Chand Ojha 


specialized in history and sedulously pursued’ i 
its study. A glimpse into the glorious past: 
of Greece and Rome afforded an impetus. ` 
for his progress in historical studies _ and 
moulded his future. Besides, it stirred up his 
patriotic feelings and suggested the idea that- i 
he might engage himself to better advantage 4 
with the study of the history of his owng 
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beloved country. So struck was he with the 
notion that immediately after his return to 
‘Bombay he set about learning the various 
technical subjects with which no student of 
history can dispense and ere long made 


himself an adept in Philology, Archeeology, 
Epigraphy, ete. Next, he went through 
the practical training for a time This 


stood him in good stead 
and had a happy tendency to enhance his 
enthusiasm. About this time, he,« most 
fortunately, chanced upon and read Colonel 
Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 
Deeds of heroism. chivalry and self sacrifice 
performed by the Rajput heroes of old 
inspired him with veneration and stirred his 
heart to its depths. So deeply impressed was 


special drilling 


he with them that he grew eager to 
acquire a first-hand knowledge of the 
localities of heroic achievements. To gratify 


he visited Udaipur in 1888. 
appointed Secretary in the 
- History Department. This position provided 
 ‘gnfficient nourishment for his enterprising 
spirit and special facilities for his steady 
advance in historical lore. Later, he rose to 
‘he the Officer-in-charge of the State Library 
and Museum. In that capacity, he would 
plan tours to make epigraphical researches 
and living acquaintance with the historical 
sites of Rajputana. Steadily and cheerfully 
he held on to this course until 1894 when 
he leaped into fame by the publication of a 
very useful and important book on Indian 
Palaeography. After the lapse of a few 
years, the first edition was completely 
exhausted and, to meet the demand that 
increased rapidly from year to year, he had 
to bring out a new edition that includes 
many of the results of modern research. This 
book has been written on an original line 
and with great pains. It treats of many 
learned subjects and contains quotations from 
various publications as well as journals. 

Tt is the first of its kind and forms an 
excellent contribution to the historical study 
cof Indian writing. It has astonished the 
-epigraphical world and has opened the eyes 
of those who fail to see in our country 
anything more than a base imitation of the 
West. 

In the introduction, the author gives a 
connected and systematic account of the 
progress of Palaeographical research along 
with that of the different eras found in 
inscriptions. Further, he deals with the 
b Indian scripts used during the period 


his eagerness, 
There he was 
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extending from the third century s. c. to the 
sixteenth century a. D., traces out the various 
forms through which each script had passed 
and interprets the subject-matter of the plates 
that follow. The volume comprises eighty-four 
plates | 
variety of sources with great skill and with 
special reference to the needs of students. 
The first seventy-five plates contain Indian 
characters and in some of the remaining 
plates numerical symbols of the ancient 
times are given, while in others the gradual 
development of modern characters used in 
various parts of India are shown. The Jast 
chart of the last plate shows the evolution 
of the present Nagari numerals. In short, 
the book embraces 


which have been prepared from a ¥ 


“a 


everything calculated to 


be helpful to a student of Palaeography and 


is of practical utility to him. It ought to 


be employed in evry school and collegg: 


in India as a text-book on Palaeography an 
as an introduction to the study of Archaeology. 
How far Mr. Ojha has been actually 
successful in this great work from the 
technical point of view, it is not for us to 
tell definitely. Only the expert can do that. 
This much, however, we may, without any 
fear of contradiction, say that even most 
competent judges, who have alresdy familiarized 
themselves with it, 
for any doubt as to 
any sentiment but that of admiration. 
John Marshall. Sir G. A. Grierson, 
Spooner, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. A. F. R 
Hoernle, the late Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Professor J. Ph. Vogel, the late Mr. V. A. 
Smith and many 
as well as Indian, 
importance and testified to its 
There is nothing like it even in English. 
Another equally important and widely 
appreciated book br 'ught out by the great 
historian is an Karly History of the Solanki 
Rajputs. This work is 


its usefulness and for 


Sir * 
Dr. DBS 


the first attempt to 
compile a real history of a part of our- 


’ 


have found little room | 


j 


other authorities, European 
have acknowledged its , 
value. 


country. It has been executed on a scientific 


plan and is 
as well 
author whom Dr. Grierson considers a most 
successful pioneer in showing his fellow 
countrymen how early Indian history 
should be written. The book deals 
with the Solankis of Badami, 
Vengi, Pitthapuram, Srikurmam 
those of Visakhapattana and teems with 
quotations from original authorities. 
has entitled Mr. Ojha to the gratitude of all 


based chiefly on the literary 


and with 


P 


Kalyaui, 


It 


as epigraphical finds of the erudite | 


GAURI SANKAR OJHA 


who are interested in the ancient history of 
India and has won him a pemanent reputation. 
Tt was soon followed by a History 4 the 
Siroht State which is a laborious work and 
a mine of valuable information. 

Mr.. Ojha’s latest publication, to which 
unstinted and exceptional praise has been 
given, is his History of Rajputana. It is a 
unique and splendid work that has thrown 
all other works on the Rajputs into the 
shade and has placed the author in the front 


rank .of honest as well as painstaking 
historians. Though it is serious history—not 
a romance-—-as history is understood in our 


time, and though not bedizened with rhetorical 
flourishes, it affords quite interesting 
reading, It is of great use to students of 
Rajput history and has filled their long- 
felt need. It bears all the features of its 
predecessors. All available information has 
been utilized in itand ia the foot-notes of 
almost every page of the book the original 
authorities have been cited. ~No facts— 
unascertained or unauthenticated by ample 
evidence and no conclusions that cannot be 
proved have been inserted in if. Ry a 
thorough investigation of large fields of 
study and by a close inspection of a medley 
of heterogeneous -material bearing on the 
history of Rajputana, the author has been 
able to discover numerous spurious documents 
and point out many an error not only in 
Tod’s work which he has reshaped on a 
more scientific model in the light of 
epigraphical researches partially made by 
himself, but also in later compositions. 
Besides, a critical examination of bardic 
accounts has made it possible for him to 
expose in them innumerable legends, fictions 
and romances apt to mislead those who are 
not endowed with critical faculty. 

The whole work will probably extend to 
ten volumes. Only three volumes have 
hitherto appeared. They deal entirely with 
the history of Mewar. 

The preface to the book, covering the 
first four chapters of the first volume, gives 
a geographical and an historical account of 
Rajputana in general. It is at once interesting’ 
and informing. The learned historian discusses 
in it the origin of the Rajput race, sets out 
and ably controverts the arguments adduced 
by scholars like Vincent Smith and Bhandarkar 
on this point and arrives at the conclusion 
that the Rajputs have sprung from the 
primitive, unsophisticated Kshattriyas from 
whom they have inherited the Vedic 


pare raphy.” 
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civilization and that no element, peculiarly 
foreign, is discernible in them. In order to 
form an accurate notion of what Mr. Ojha 
has done to regenerate Rajput glory, one 
must read this monumental and epoch-making 
work which deserves a wider circle of readers 
than it possesses at present. “It will,” to 
quote Dr. Barnett, “indeed be a goodly 
monument to the glories of Rajputana, a true 
Kirtistambha” and when “completed, it will,” 
observes the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, “form a 
contribution of permanent value to the history 
of Northern India, being based upon a 
foundation of learning, industry, and sobriety 
of judgment.” No scholar is, to Dr. Vogel’s ` 
mind, more competent to accomplish it than 
Mr. Ojha who has devoted his whole life to 
the investigation of the historical records of 
his native ‘country. Mr. Ojha is, writes the 
editor of the Bombay Chroniele, “an exceptional 
scholar of antiquity, the highest authority on 
“His reputation as a scholar 

> adds the same editor, “not limited to India, 
at extends to Germany, England, America, 
ete. Eminent Western scholars, like Professors 
Kielhorn, Hoernle, ete, have been impressed 
by his powers of research and have not only 


deeply appreciated its results but are also 
keen admirers of his erudition.” The editor 
concludes by recommending the book 
not only to the students of history 


but also to every Hindi-knowing person in 
general and every Rajasthani in particular as 
‘a gem to be treasured.’ The United 
India and ‘Indian States rightly regards 
the Rai Bahadur as “one of the greatest 
antiquarians of India” and “the greatest 
authority on the history of Rajputana.” “From 
Tod to Ojha is,’ in the opinion of the latter, 
“a transition from the bard to the historian.” 
In its December (1928) number, the Indian 
Historical Quarterly records : 


‘Tt is only necessary to acknowledge that all 
students of Rajput history must ever remain grate- 
ful to the author for the most brilliant work that 
he has produced at the cost. of stupendous study 
and labour. As had been anticipated in the review 
of the first fasciculus, the name of the author is a 
guarantee that all ‘that is wor th knowing would 
find place in his work. There is hardly any evi- 
dence which he has left untouched and unexamined. 
and probably no other book of Indian  scholarshiy 
published in recent years shows such a master 
of the subject, painstaking scholarship 4 
accuracy of judgment.” 


The following passages are taken 
the Annual Bibliography of Indian 4 
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logy for the year 1926, published by the 
Kern Institute, Leiden (Holland) : 


‘In the century which has passed an enormous 
advance has been made in Archeological research 
all over India. As far as Rajputana is concerned, 
this progress is In no small measure due to the 
exertions of Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha. In com- 
posing his present work (History of Rajputana), he 
has throughout utilized the rich inscriptional 
materials which have been partially collected and 
made available by himself...... We understand 
that the whole wor 'k will come to some 3,000 pages. 
It is not, however, on account of the vastness of 
its scope alone that Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha’s 
Magnum Opus. lays claim to our gratitude and 
admiration. It is owing to the high qualities of 
scholarship which it exhibits.’ 


For ten years or more, Mr. Ojha has been 
the editor of the Nagari Pracharani Patrika, 
the well-known Hindi research journal of 
Benares, and he has, in addition to the books 
referred to above, written many original 
essays of great historical value and impor- 
tance. Almost all his writings bear the 


stamp of his genius and are distinguished for ` 


fulness of observation, soundness of reasoning 
and impartiality of judgment. They are also 
remarkable: for method and accuracy. More- 
over, they are strongly marked with an utter 
absence of bombast, pomposity and extrava- 
gance and are absolutely free from exaggera- 
tion, imagination, fabrication, ostentation and 
ornamentation. The worthy and self-respect- 
ing Pandit never attempts te please those 
who wield’ influence or roll in riches by 
literary artifices nor does he ever indulge in 
the licence of invention to attract the atten- 
tion of the idle classes. He has a passion for 
the historical science which is stronger 
than vulgar ambition and commercial spirit. 
For nearly forty years he has been standing 
in the limelight and enjoying celebrity but 
during this long period he has never become 
a spoiled child of the public. 


' Prompted by the desire to make his works 


accessible to his fellow-countrymen in general 
and to Rajputs in particular, the patriotic 
historian has, instead of expressing himself 
in his own mother-tongue, Gujarati, adopted 


Hindi as a medium for his thoughts. 
That he has made vigorous efforts to 
enrich the Hindi literature and has 


materially contributed to its study cannot 
be questioned. His attitude in ‘this matter 
a sure to be a great factor in the making 
the greater India of the future. May we 
that the noble” example set by him will 
owed by at least some other Indian 
. The high qualities of scholarship 
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displayed by Mr. Ojha in his works were 
acknowledged and appreciated not only by 
scholars but also by the Government of India. 
Consequently, in 1908, he was placed in 
charge of the Ajmer Museum where he is, 
despite the weight of years, still continuing 
his labours with a light heart. In 1914 the 
title of Rai Bahadur was bestowed on him 
and in 1928 he was invested with the 
additional title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 


Mr. Ojha takes a peculiar interest in the 
Rajputs and has many personal friends among 
them. For over four decades he has lived in 
Rajputana and has. all along been actively 
engaged in historical researches ‘that have 
enabled him to discover numerous important 
documents, unravel various knotty points, 
explode many absurd theories, put ‘Tod’s 
famous book through the mill again from 
beginning to end and reconstruct the 
history of Mewar. While he was at 
Udaipur, his position gave for him many 
opportunities to equip himself with the 
necessary outfit of an historian. In order 
to look at the remains of antiquity with 
his own eyes, explore the depositories 
of historical records and collect the raw 
material for his work he travelled much. 
There is not a place. of historical 
importance in India which was not visited 
by him during his extensive travels. He 
has made every sacrifice | and has devoted ° 
everything—time, money, energy, activity, — 
to this labour of love. He cares more 
for the thing he undertakes to do than for 


himself. He is a self-denying worker, 
capable of working unweariedly hour after 
hour. The vast strength of his frame is 


Even for a moment 
never dull. The virtue of 
diligence has struck deep root in his 
character. ‘This virtue it is which has made 
him what he is to-day. From his very child- 
hood he has inculcated the habit of industry 
which has become organic by dint of 
continued practice. It cannot be denied 
that among Indian historians there are very 
few who have toiled harder and made so 
lasting a mark on their profession as this 
veteran zealot. Though much over sixty, he 
has the energy of a young man. On his head 
he has, so to speak, the snows of years and 
in his heart the fire of youth. He is 
of middle stature and massive build, possessed 
of great conversational power. In appearance 
he is the personification of dignity. One 
is much impressed by the grand figure 


proof against weariness. 
he is never idle, 
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clad in achkan and red turban. He lives 
in old Rajput style and has no fondness 
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much for dogmas and is ever ready to 
discard what is not warranted by reasoning. >i 





for show in dress. He is his own master. In some cases he ; 
Mr. Ojha is a Sanatanist of liberal views takes quite an independent stand and 3 
and a shrewd reasoner. He does not care abides by his own principles. i 
Who the Bengali Muhammadans Are? 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 
N all political -and civic matters: the them is exceedingly small, and whatever : 


Muhammadans of India claim preferential 
and special] treatment, because they are 
“politically Important” as a community. They 
say they are ‘politically important” as they 
were once the rulers of India; the whilom 
conquerers from whom the Britishers wrested 
the sceptre. The Britishers readily acknow- 
ledge their “political importance’; because 
the Muhammadans readily lend themselves to 
their Imperial game of “Divide and Rule” 
and are deluded catspaws in checking the 
nascent nationalism of the Hindus ; because 
the Muhammadans for a few loaves and fishes 
of office and official patronage make them- 
selves the tools in counterbalancing 
the Hindu effort for the greater freedom of 
India; and they are thus “politically impor- 
tant” to them in keeping India divided and 
subjugated. —, 
Whatever justification there may be for 
this claim by the Muhammadans of other 
parts of India, the same cannot apply to the 


Bengali Mubammadans. Let us examine 
scrutinizingly the Bengali Muhammadans’ 
claim. 


Bengal, where every second person is a 
Muslim, has a larger population of Muslims 
than all Arabia, Turkey and Persia combined. 
The Panjab has almost as many Muslims as 
the land of Egypt. But though India may 
have more Muslims than any other country, 
India is nota Muslim country. 

Who these Bengali Muhammadans are and 
to what extent they have Islamized themselves 
require careful consideration. Broadly 
speaking, an overwhelmingly large number of 
them are descendants of Hindu converts, 
and even now in social and religious obser- 
vances follow the Hindu social usages and 
religious customs. The foreign element in 


t 


-dans of the oe 





























fareign element there may be, it is diluted 
by repeated intermarriages with the native 
element in course of centuries. History does 
not speak of Bakhtiar Khilji or of any other 
invader having brought their womenfolk with ° 
them. Soin the very first or second genera- ' 
tion there has been dilution of blood. 4 

Elliot in his History of India says with 
reference to the conquest of Sind by the || 
early Arab invaders that they came “in several ~ 
military colonies, seeking solace for their lost ; 
homes in the arms of native women of the ; 
country, and leaving their lands and plunder *: 
to be inherited by their Sindo-Arab descen- | 
dants.” The point is that these alliances, 
forced as they were, resulted in conversion 
to Jslam. Jt is not meant or argued ' 
that no onein Bengal is of foreign origin, `? 
or kept his blood pure. There are a few 
families, such as the Nizamat family of 
Murshidabad, who belong to this category ; 
but their number can be counted on fingers’ 
ends, 

The: Census India 
observes 


“that while the Muhammadans of the eastern 
tract (je, Bengal) and of Madras were almost 
entirely eee of converts Wye ihinduism, by 
no means a large propery even of the Muhamma- 

are really of foreign blood, the ` 
estimate of the Punjab Superintendent being about 
15 per cent.” (The italics are mine). 


The racial origin of the Mussalmans of 
India has been thus estimated in Revue du 
Monde Mussaltinan,—Annuatre 1925: 


“Arabs— About 200,000 Arab immigr 
chiefly in Sind and ‘occasionally elsewhere. 
are Qurayshi Sayyids; Hadraumatis in Hyd 
ete. There are a few Somalis, or Habshis 
Bombay Presidency. 

Persiang.—About 300,000.. 

Turks.—About a G00 known as Mu; 


Commissioner for 
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Afghans or  Pathans.—3,500,000 in all the 
provinces except the Deccan. Ee 
Hindu  origin-The great majority of the 
Muslims of India are converts, or descendants of 
converts, and are chiefly found in the social classes 
Sheikes and Julaha. The number of the latter is 
increasing. They come from the Aryo-Dravidian 
races in the north, and from the Dravidian in the 
outh. 


The total number of Muhammadans in India 
including the Indian States is sixty-nine 
millions, According to the above estimate the 
percentage of foreign element is slightly 
above six. 

Sir Edward Gait estimates, the proportion 
of foreign blood among the Muhammadans of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa at one-sixth or 
sixteen per cent. He gives certain figures, from 
which if we exclude the Bihar and Orissa 
figures, the proportion for the Bengal 
Muhammadans alone becomes about ten or 
twelve per cent. 

Townsénd in his Asia and Europe 
estimates that at least ninety per cent of the 
present Mussalman inhabitants of India are 
Indians by blood, as much children of the 
soil as the Hindus, and that only ten per cent 
or less, are descended from immigrants. 

The similarity of physical features between 
the Koches and the Muhammadans of North 
Bengal jis striking. Bryan Hodgson in 
J. A, S. B. 1 (849), observes that when Biswa 
Singh, the founder of the Cooch Behar 
dynasty, apostatized to orthodox Hinduism 
with the upper classes in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, they began to oppress 
and ill-treat the uncoverted tribesmen; and 
the unconverted Koches instead of submitting 
to helotry as Hindus joined wholesale in the 
ranks of the more democratic religion of 
Islam. 

There is a close resemblance between the 
Muhammadans of East Bengal “on the one 
hand and the Pods and the Chandals on 
the other. Sir Herbert Risley in his 
Peoples of India bas given certain anthropo- 
metric data about the Mussalmans of Eastern 
Bengal, which place them between the Pods 
and the Chandals in his anthropometric 
series. . 
. My. Beveridge, who conducted the first 








are descendants of local 
Comparing the similarity of the 
ton*’of minors among the Muhammadans 
à areas with proportion of minors 
aboriginal tribes of those areas, 


~ 
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he was of opinion that there must have been 
wholesale conversions of the aboriginal tribes 
or autochthonous races to Islamism. 

About their religious observances 
Census Commissioner for India in 
observes : 


“There are among the Muhammadan population, 
chiefly among converts from Hinduism, whose 
religious ritual. and exercises have a very strong 
tinge of Hinduism and who retain caste and observe 
Hindu festivals and ceremomes along with those of 
their own religion. Thus the Dudekula of the 
Madras Presidency derives its religious exercises 
from both Hindu and Muhammadan exemplars, and 
the famous shrine at Nagore attracts Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans to its annual, festival. This 
phenomenon, which is found ‘practically wherever 
the two communities live side by side, merely 
illustrates the essentially primitive character of the 
religion of the ilhterate and uncultured masses, 
which can find expression in the ritual of any 
religious system that absorbs them. . Thus the 
rigidity and intolerance of view, which is a marked 
feature of the religion of Islam In its purer forms, 
does not extend to the masses, who are quite 
willing to recognize and assist the efforts of their 
neighbours to keep on peaceful terms with the 
unknown powers.” 

Even in the matter of inheritance, which 
vitally affects an, individual, it is expected 
that a Muhammadan would follow the Shariat 
and a Hindu the Shastras. As under the 
Muhammadan law, both sons and daughters 
inherit the properties of the deceased parents, 
a wifeinherits ber husband and by re-marrying 
carries away her share in the properties of 
her first husband, it is to be expected that 
in a locality where the Muhammadans are 
preponderant, the sub-division of land would 
be more minute and the areas of individual 
tenancies and holdings smaller than in the 
localities where the Hindus form the bulk 
of the population. No such result is apparent 
from a careful perusal of the various District 
Settlement Reports; whatever differences there 
may be are easily accounted for on account 
of the local conditions and peculiarities, 
which are entirely independent of the 
composition of the population. 

Let us make the following quotation from 
the Provincial Gaxetteer of Bengal : 

“The Muhammadans of Bengal are mostly, in 
name at least, Sunnis. But the great majority are 
of Hindu origin and their knowledge of faith they 
now profess seldom extends beyond the three 
cardinal doctrines of the Unity of God, the Mission 
of Muhammad, and the Truth of the Koran. It was 
until recently the regular practice of low-class 
Muhammadans to join in the Durga Puja and other 
Hindu festivals, and although they have been 
purged of many superstitions, many still remain. 
In particular they are_very careful, about omens 
and auspicious days. Dates for weddings are often 


the 
1921 
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xed after consulting a Hindu astrologer; bamboos 
'e not cut, and the building of new houses not 
mmenced, on certain days of the week, and 
urneys are often undertaken only after referring 
the Hindu almanac to see if the proposed day is 
ispicious. When disease is prevalant, Sitala and 
aksha Kali are worshipped. Dharmaraj and 
anasa or Bisahari are also venerated by many 
norant Muhammadans. Sasthi is worshipped 
hen a child is born. Even now in some parts of 
engal they observe the Durga Puja and buy new 
othes for the festival like the Hindus. . . . At 
arriages the bridegroom frequently follows the 
indu practice of smearing the brides forehead 
ith vermilion. Offerings are made to the Gramya 
evata (village god) before sowing or transplanting 
ce seedlings, and exorcism is restored to in case 
: sickness. l 
-Apart from Hindu superstitions, there are 
'rtain forms of worship common amongst the 
uhammadans which are not based on the Koran. 
he most common of these is the adoration of 
tain Pirs ; and closely allied to the adoration of 
is is the homage paid to certain mythical persons 
ich as Khwaja Khizr. 


Sir Herbert Risely in his Peoples of India 
‘hile dealing with social precedence among 
[ubammadans makes the following 
bservations : i 


“On its social side the religion of Muhammad 

. equally opposed to the Hindu scheme of a 
lorarchy of castes, an elaborate stratification of 
ciety based upon subtle distinctions of food, 
rink, dress, marriage, and ceremonial usage. In 
ie sight of God, and of His Prophet all followers 
‘Tslam are equal. In India, however, caste 2s 
2 the air: its contagion has spread even to the 
cubammadans ; and we find its evolution proceed- 
ig on characteristically Hindu lines. 


In another place he finds that 


Even Christianity has not altogether escaped 
ie subtle contagion of caste.» 

_In both communities foreign descent forms the 
ghest claim to social distinction; in both 
romotion cometh from the West. As the twice- 
ym Aryan is to the mass of Hindus, so is the 
‘uhammadans of alleged Arab, Persian, Afghan 
* Moghal origin to the rank and file of his co- 
sligionists. And just as in the traditional Hindu 
stem men of the higher groups could marry 
omen. of the lower while the converse process 
‘as vigorously condemed, so within the higher 
inks of the Muhammadans a Saiyad will marry 
Sheikh’s daughter but will not give his daughter in 
turn ; and inter-marriage between the upper circle 
l sot-disant foreigners and the main body of 
adian Muhammadans is generally reprobated, 
xcept in parts of the country where the 
istocratic element is smali and must arrange its 
larriages as best as it can. Even there, however, 
is only under the stress of great poverty that 
member of the Ashraf or “noble” class will give 
is daughter to one of the Ajluf or “low people,” 
3 converts of indigenous origin are called. in 
engal. Of course, the limits of the various 
oups are not defined as_ sharply as they are with 
e Hindus. The well-known proverb, which 


occurs in various forms in different parts of 
Northern India : 


“Last year I was a Jolaha ; now 1 am a Sheikh; 


and next year if prices rise, l shall become a 
Satyad,’ . 
erene marks the difference, though analogous 


changes of status are not unknown among Hindus, 
and, as Mr. Gait observes, “promotion is not so 
rapid in reality as it is in the proverb.” But 
speaking generally it may be said that the social 
cadre of the higher ranks of Muhammadans is 
based. on hbypergamy with a tendency in the 
direction of endogamy, while the lower functional 
groups are strictly endogamous, and are organized 
on the model of regular castes with councils and 
officers who enforce the observance of caste rules 
by the time-honoured sanction of boycotting. 


According to Mr. Gait, the Bengal Muhammadans 
recognize two main social, divisions: (1) Ashraf 
or Sharif and (2) Ajlaf, which in Bengali has been 
corrupted to Atrap. The first, which means “noble” 
or “persons of high extraction,’ includes all un- 
doubted. descendants of foreigners and converts 
from the higher castes of Hindus. All  othor 
Muhammadans, including the functional groups to 
be presently mentioned, and all converts of lower 
rank are collectively known by the contemptuous 
term Ajlaf, “wretches” or “mean people”; they are 


also called Kamina or Itar, “base” or Razib” a 
corruption of Rizab, “worthless.” This category 
includes the various _ classes of converts 


who are known as Nao Muslim in, Bihar 
and Nasya in North Bengal, but who in East 
Bengal where their numbers are greatest, have 
usually succeeded in establishing their claim to be 
called Sheikh. It also includes various functional 
groups such as that of the Jolaha or weaver, 
dhunia or cotton-carder, Kulu or oil-presser, 
kunjra or vegetable-seller, hajjam or barbar, darzi 
or tailor, and the like. Of these divisions, the 
Ashraf takes no count. To him all alike are Ajlaf. 
This distinction, which is primarily one between 
the Muhammadans of foreign birth and_ those of 
local origin, corresponds very closely to the Hindu 
division of the community into dwijas or ~ castes of 
twice-born rank, comprising the various .classes of 
the Aryan invaders, and the Sudras or, aborigines 
whom they subdued. Like the higher Hindu castes, 
the Ashraf consider it degrading to accept menial 
service or to handle the plough. The traditional 
occupation of the Satyads is the priesthood, while 
the Mughals and_ Pathans correspond to the 
Kshatrryas of the Hindu regime. 


In some places a_ third class, called Arzal or 
“lowest of all” is added. It consists of the very 
lowest castes, such as the Halalkhor, Lalbegi, 
Abdal, and Bediva, with whom no other 
Muhammadan would associate, and WHO ARE FOR- 
BIDDEN TO ENTER THE MOSQUE Or TO USE THE PUBLIC 
BURIAL GROUND.” 

Risley observes that 


In another place, 


there 1s a 


“vital distinction between the Muhammad 
who claim distinguished foreign descent and ý 
native Indian converts who, in Bengal at any) 
were recruited from the dregs of the J 
commnfinity, and embraced Islam as a short, 
social promotion.” 
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Hindu influence is patent even in their 
marriage practices. Risley observes that 


“the descendants of Hindu _ converts, and 
especially the Jolaha weavers and Dhunia wool- 
carders, are not free from the Hindu prejudice 
against the re-marriage of widows. But this 
feeling finds no support from the religion and 
traditions of Islam and is rebuked by the example 
of the Prophet himself. It is therefore weaker and 
less general than among Hindus, and unions 
between widowers and widows are recognized as 
legitimate and even appropriate. These influences 
are reflected in the statistics, which show only 
ten per cent of widows among women between 
fifteen and forty, while in the case of Hindus the 
Proportion is ag high as fourteen.” 


Sir Edward Gait in the Census Report, 
Bengal 1901, says : 


_, The conventional division of the Muhammadans 
into four tribes—Shekh Saiyad, Mughal and Pathan 
has very little application to this province. In the 
proper sense of the words the Shekhs would be 
Arabs, and the Saiads the descendants of Ali, 
Muhammad’s son-in-law, by his wife Fatima, but 
in Bengal both groups include a great, number of 


_ persons of purely local origin. This is especially 
the case with Shekh, which in many parts, instead 


of connoting a foreigner, does exactly the reverse, 
and raises the presumption that the persons who so 
describe themselves are converts of Indian 
extraction.” 


“A striking resemblance between _ the 
Muhammadan ` functional groups and Hindu 
castes is that they have the same _ system 
of caste management. The Jolahas, Kuniras, 
Kulus, Dais, Darzies, Dhunias, ete. all have their 


‘governing committees (2. e. panchayets).” 


“The panchayet takes cognizance of all breaches 
of caste custom in respect of trade. religion or 
morality. . Among the social offences of 
which the panchayet takes cognizance may be 
mentioned the eating of forbidden food, adultery, 
divorce without due cause, elopement of wife or 
daughter, . , marrying women of other 
castes (whether of higher or lower rank _ js 
immaterial), eating with or smoking from the hukka 
of ouf-castes, ete.” 


“These panchayets are found usually among the 
fanctional groups, The authority of the 
panchayet extends to social as well as trade 
matters, and we have seen that marriage with 
people of other communities is one of the offences 
of which the governing body takes cognizance. 
The result is that these groups are often as strictly 


_ endogamous as Hindu castes. The prohibition on 


inter-marriages extends to higher as well as to 
lower castes and a Dhunia, for example, may 
marry no one but a Dhunia....A member 


of one such group _ cannot ordinarily gain 


admission to another, and he retains the designa- 
3 


tion of the community. in which he was born even 
he abandons its distinctive ocupation and takes 
other means of livelihood. Thus, Mr. Abu A. 
wrnavi. a Zemindar of Mymensingh to whom I 
ndebted for an excellent report ‘dn the 
pmadans of Eastern Bengal, says: 


‘to eating with 


‘There are thousands of Jolahas who are butche 
yet they are still known as Jolahas. Similar 
there are Kulus, who are traders, glaziers, t 
smiths, money-lenders, etc., but they remain Ku 
all the same.” | 

‘The Mubammadans of lower rank, who belc 
to certain functional groups, are just. as stric 
endogamous as the members of Hindu cast 
Amongst the low-class Shekhs most of whom ; 
the descendants of Hindu converts, the rule 
less strict, but endogamy exists in practice. . 


About the rules and practice of comme 
sality among the Muhammadans, Sir Edwa 
Gait says : 


_ An Ashraf—“‘a man of high position will 1 
sit down to eat from the same dish, or in the sai 
place with a man who is distinctly his inferio 
“In the case of Ajlaf castes, the usual rule appei 
to be that each caste should eat alone.” 


Mr. Muddiman (afterwards Sir Alexand 
Muddiman, Governor of the United Provines 
with reference to the Bengali Muhammadar 
remarks : i 


“With regard to the question of eating w 
outsiders, I have, after. conversation with ma 
Muhammadans of all classes, come to ‘this conc 
sion. All Muhammadans are in actual _ pract 
more or less infected with the Hindu prejudice 
outsiders. Curiously enou; 
educated Muhammadans, while denying that th 
have any prejudices on this point, probably intrin 
their own pronouncement more frequently th 
others. On the other hand, uneducated men fre 
protest that they will not eat with certain clas: 
(e.g. Shekhs and Jolahas wiil not eat with ° 
Muhammadan Teli or Dhobi), but in practice th 
often do so.” 


Sir Edward Gait gives a list of fifty-ff 
Muhammadan castes.. The Census Superi 
tendent, Bengal, observes in 1921: 

“There are functional sections, such as | 
Jolahas and Kulus, and there are what purport to 
separate races, the Pathans and the Moghu 
though the fashion now-a-days is to. deny t 
existence of rigid partitions on the lines oft 
functional sections, and the distinctions ofr 
have been almost obliterated. Yet the fact rema: 
that a Sheikh will not marry a Kulu and in so 
parts one class of Muhammadan will not even fe 
with another. In Tippera there are Muhammad 
Beharas who carry palkis, with whom the ordina 
a cultivator will not sit down. tc 
meal. 


The proportion of foreign blood amo 
the Muhammadans of ‘India in the. differe 
provinces can be estimated in another way. 


The actual number in thousands of t 
Syeds, Pathans, Jolahas and Sheikhs accordiz 
to the 1921 Census, as well as the tof 
number of the Mubhammadans in the differe 
provinces and their respective percentag 
are shown in the following table: 
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Toray MUHAMMADAN SYEDS PAaTHANS J OLAHAS SuEIKHS 
` POP. IN 000’s IN 000°S P.C. IN 000°8S P.C. INO .C, x : 

Baluchistan _ 367 21 570 192 B% oae E 
N.-W.' Frontier Prov. 2,063 90 436 889 431 35 17 18 “89 
Panjak 11,444 261 2°28 284 248 656 57 337 30 
U.P. . 6481 279 430 911 1405 882 135 1,488 229 
Bihar and Orissa 3,690 104 2°82 227 -G1b 841 227 1,699 466 
Bengal 25,211 140 0°55 306 1231 255 10 24.415 968 
Assam , 2,202 0 0 0 0 0O 2066 93°8 
Bombay Gneluding Sind) 3,920 155 406 i47 3385 0 0 921 240 
s will be apparent that as we go east the Dr. Titus, has got to say about Muham- 


roportion of Syeds and Pathans generally 
ecrease. The Jolaha figures seem to mark 
1e areas in which the lower classes of the 
ommunity were converted en masse to a 
uth which seemed to hold out to them 
1e prospect of a social status unattainable 
nder the rigid system of caste. The 
athan statistics denote a different order 
f phenomena and may be taken to indicate 
oughly, the degree of diffusion of the main 
ody of the foreign Mussalman element and 
heir descéndants. The Syed distribution on 
ne other: hand seems to give some clue to 
ae- distribution of the upper classes of the 
nmigrant Mussalmans. 

In using the above figures, one word of 

aution is necessary especially with regard 
> the Bengal figures. The Census Superin- 
andent observes : 
_“The weaving section among the Muhammadans, 
io Jolahas, was_ returned 446, in 1901, 
32,425 in 1911 and 255,164 in 1921. The great 
duction is due to the dislike these peoples have 
ithe term Joiaha and all it implies, which has 
d them to give up returning themselves by it. 
hat the number has not gone lower is due to 
ie fact that some enumerators of the Ingher 
asses were jealous that those, who were really 
Jahas, should not be returned as anything else, 
1d itis known that a number was so returned 
. spite of their protest, especially in Faridpore 
1d Jessore, where they were returned in 
atest numbers. In Pabna, on the other hand, 
here there were nearly 84,000 Jolahas returned 
. 1901, the number returned in 1921 was na 
ore than 11.426. Similarly in Mymensingh, 
here over 30,000 were returned in 1901, the 
resent figure is but 4,802.” 


The numbers who returned themselves 
3 Pathans increased from 215,982 in 1901, 
80,898 in 1911, and to 306,165 in 1921, 
the inerease being greatest in the Dacca 
Jivision ... and the designation seems to 
e very popular, especially in Mymensingh 
nd Backerganj.” 

Even now conversion to Islam is going 
n—slowly, silently and steadily. Its 
xtent and method may be open to dispute, 
ut it ie going on all the same. Let us 
ear what an eminent Christian missionary, 


. east coasts of 


madan “Missionary work since 1800” - 


“The work of individuals has been going on 
as before; and, having come under critical review, 
results can be more accurately evaluated. In the 
early part of the 19th century there was a remark- 
able revival of the Muhammadan — religion in 
Bengal, particularly under the inspiration of the 
Wahabi reformers, Haji Shariat Allah and his son 
Dudhu Miyan, who won many converts from 
among unbelievers. Nor can the conversions be 
said to have stopped at the present time. 

Since the middle of ‘the 19th century there 
has been a widespread. revival of Islam all over 
India, and the annual conversions are estimated 
anywhere from 10,000 to 600,000. Some parts of 
the country report no missionary activity what- 


ever, while in others it is very marked, notably ~ 


in Bengal and, on the Malabar Coast. But there 
are no means of judging the accuracy of any of 
the statements made.” “It is said that 


between the years 1901 ‘and 1911 conversions ` 


frequently took place at the Jami Masjids at 
Lahore and Delhi. At the former 2,000 ee said. 
to have accepted Islam and 646 at the latter, 
while no fewer than 40,000. must have embraced 
Islam during the decade in the Punjab alone. 
The converts there were mostly from the lower 
classes of the Chuhars and Chamars.” (Punjab 
Census Report, 1911). The magnitude of the 
conversion will be realized that it was. sufficient 
to alter the relative percentages of Hindus and 
Muhammadans by about half. 

_..-, So numerous have the conversions from 
Hinduism been that there is a decided tendency 
for the Muhammadans of both the west and the 
D Southern India, to retain the 
aboriginal type from which they are drawn... 
The increase has been so rapid as to make it 


possible that, in a few years, the whole of the ` 


lower grades of Hindu society of the west coast 
may become Muhammadans.” 


This conversion has been going on for 
centuries. Persons accused of murder, 
adultery and other heinous offences were 
let go unpunished, if they became converts 
to Islamism. Properties, large landed estates 
were often confiscated; and restored on the 
condition of conversion to Islamism. Econo- 
mic oppression and political injustice were 
used as a means to swell the ranks of 
nominal converts. è 

That most of the Bengali Muhamma 
are descendants of converts, that ma 
them still retain Hindu customs an 
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usages, and that they are far from being 
true Mussalmans will also be apparent from 
the following quotations from different 
official publications. : 


“The Abdals or Doklas arè found in North 
Bengal, Purnea aud Mymensingh. They form a 
true caste, whose occupations are much the same 
as those of the Hindu ari. ... They are 
regarded as degraded, and other Muhammadans 
will not eat with them. They may enter the 
mosque, but are not permitted to worship’ in 
company with the better classes, nor are they 
allowed to be buried in the public cemetery. j 

“Bediya is a generic term for gipsy in Bengal. 
Some call themselves Hindus and some Muham- 
madans. They are, however, far from orthodox. 
They are not allowed the use of mosque or burial 
ground, and are regarded by the Muhammadans 
in much the same light as the Chamars by the 
Hindus.” 

a aaa are neither Hindus nor Muham- 
macdans 
“The Muhammadan Bhats are converts from 
Hinduism. Their title is Rai, and they still have 
Hindu names. They form a true caste of very 
low rank, They compose verses and go round 
singing them, and will accept presents even from 

` the lowest classes. At marriages, they sometimes 
run beside the bridegroom’s palki reciting what 
they consider fo be ‘suitable verses. They also 
appeat at the Sradk ceremonies of Hindus. Their 
‘songs are usual! y in praise of the Prophet and of 
Ali ‘and Fatima.” 

“The Chik and Kasai are butchers, but the 
former deals only in the meat of sheep and goats, 
while the latter sells beef; he also sometimes 
trades in hide Both communities are strictly 
endogamous. ‘They rank very low, and the 
more respectable lassen will not associate or eat 
with them.” 

“The Dafadar and Naliya or Nalua are mat- 
making castes of Eastern Bengal. The Dafadar 
_ig considered the more respectable of the two 
and will not eat or inter-marry with the Naliya. 
seh aoe Both from regular castes of the Hindu 
pattern.” 

“The Bansphors of Rajsahi” are a wandering 

tribe, who make and sell baskets, fans and bamboo 
articles. They generally. leave their dead bodies 
*on sandy places without either burying or _burn- 
ing them. Each man has two names, one Hindu 
and other Muhammadan. They can pledge their 
wives to other men; any children born while 
they are so pledged are divided equally between 
the pledger and the pledges. Their 
decided by two men of their tribe. one called a 
Munshi and the other a Pandit; the Pandit wears 
a tiki or small pigtail, like Hindus.” 

The Rajshahi “abdals serve tobacco prepared. 
in chillums to the people attending hats or markets. 
They do not go through a regular form of 

p marriage and o mullah is called 

i formalities as prescribed by the 
law are gone through.” “Other 
fhammadans do not eat with them nor do 
drink water touched by them.” 











ut some Muhammadan marriage 
ithe Rajsahi District Gazetteer says: 
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.not far removed from concubinage. 


disputes are - 


‘of Chanda, Pal, 


The nikah marriage among the lower classes 

is often a secondary kind of marriage, which is 
If, for instance, 
a man ill-treats his nkahk wife or refuses tomaintain _. 
her, she not only leaves him, but marries another f 
without going through any form of divorce. The $; 
second marriage is performed with all due ð 
religious formalities, and the former husband does 
not resent it at all A woman again some- 
times contracts a second marriage, simply because 
her husband has not been heard of for sometime, 
even for so short a period as a year or two.” | 

“An unusual proclivity to marriage is manifested 
by the cultivators on the borders of Rajsahit and 
Dinajpore, who do not keep to the orthodox limit 
of four wives but will marry and re-marry till they 
have Six.” 

“Certain customs observed by the lower classes 
of ignorant Musaslmans are tinged by Hindu : 
superstitions. _ If a child is ill, the Padma: 

urana, a Hindu religious book, is reéited, and if 

there is cattle. disease, Gorakher Laru is sung.” 
“During marriage _ceremonies a sort of Puja 
called mangal chandijay is observed. Pictures , 
are painted on the walls. milk, plantains and: 
sindur (vermilion) are placed on the floor, incense 
is burnt and women sing throughout the night 
from evening to morning. Fhe general belief is 
that such a ceremony brings mangal or good r 
fortune to the bride and bridegroom.” 





Among the Muhammadans of Mymensing: 


“The practice of observing the sixth day from 
the child’s birth and the seventh month pregnancy 
by giving presents has been imitated from the. 
Hindus even by the Muhammadans whose homes 
are in other provinces. lf at one time it was at all 
common for the Muhammadans to wash their 
pots and mattresses on Lakshmi Puja day and ito +# 
put on clean clothes after the Durga Puja, the: 


-practice has died out since the partition” of 1905. 


“Circumcision is not practised generally’ by 
the Muhammadans of Netrokona and Iswargan].” | 

“The Mubammadans of Dinajpore are chiéfly | 
descendants of Rajbansis converted by force to 
Islam or who adopted that religion during the | 
days of Muhammadan rule from motives of policy.” 


About a curious sect of fakirs, known 
as fakirs of Baliyadigi, Maulvi Abdul Ali, 
writing in J. A. S. B., 1903, observes : 


“The beliefs and practices of these Fakirs are 
in many ways anti-Islamic’—“their religious 
practices are a sort of compromise between Muham- 
madan and’ Hindu Jogism.?’ 


In Noakhali 


“a vast majority of the Shekhs and lower 
sections of the community are decended from-the 
aboriginal races of the district, some few also 
from. Kayastha converts. Indeed Pir Ambar Shah 
and Pir .Ahmad Khandkar are credited even by 
Hindu historians with an immense number of 
conversions, and Muhammadans with surnames of 
and Dutt are to be feund in the 
district to this day.” 

“It is true that a large proportion of the 
Mussalmans (of Khulna) also. are descendants of 
converted Chandals and Pods.” 

“Among other castes found in Khulna may be 


f 


ORAT., 


` may - 
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mentioned the Piralis, the TON ET af -Hindus 
who became’ as Muhammadans because they were 
outeasted for having been forced to taste ‘or ‘smell 
forbidden food cooked by a Muhammadan. Some 


‘only of the- Piralis-are Muhammadans, and many 


of them still - retain ane beliefs and customs. 
Others have . succeeded a certain extent in 
recovering their 


int 

“The Sheikhs (of Hooghly) account for ‘more than 
eiglity-eight per cent of the total number of Muham- 
madans. They are found in all thanas, and it is 


pelieved that many of them are descendants of 


Hindu converts, who assumed this title in order 
to establish a claim to respectability.” 

“The Jolahas or weavers, and the Kabaris 
(Kunjras) or vegetable-sellers, rank very low, and 
no Ashraf will ordinarily marry with them. They 
follow several Hindù customs. They marry within 
their own respective castes, excommunicate 
members for social offences, which may, however, 
be atoned for by a -feast given. to their fellow 
castemen, and use cow-puye to piaster the floor 


- like Hindus.” 


In .Jessore, 


“the. Chaklai Mussalmans . 
ostracised by other Mussalmans. ..... Whatever 
have been the cause, other Mussalmans will 
not eat or drink with them, nor smoke the same 
hookha or pipe.” They, “live in. complete isolation. 
They marry among themselves, and attend only 
their own tribal ziyafats or feasts.” 

“The Chofabhagia Muchis are. another small 
outéaste community. They remove night-soil and 
have been outcasted for so doing: they worship 
Kali and Satya Narayan.” 


“The unreformed Muhammadans of lower and 
uneducated classes (of Burdwan) are deeply infected 
with Hindu superstitions.” 


In Midnapore, 


“there is not a village inhabited by Mubammadans 
which is not periodically visited by preachers 
and maulavis. The visitors do not levy 
any fee or subscription, but are voluntarily 


are practically 


invited to preach from village to village, where 


they are not only fed very sumptuously, but also 
offered cash presents in addition. The Hindus 
generally attend. such assemblies and listen to the 
preachers, ... and some Hindus renounce Hinduism 
and embrace Islam. The above cause has béen 
at work for a long time. It never’ attracted public 
notice owing to the instances of conversion at any 


particular place being few and far between ; .but on - 


the ‘whole it has been the chief cause of the 

gradual increase of the Muhammadan population.” 
“The Tuntias or Tutias are a Muhammadan caste 

whose traditional occupation. is the cultivation of 


the mulberry tree for feeding silk worms ... As 


a community they have a bad reputation, and many 


of them are professional thieves and dacoits. They 


are regarded as a degraded class, and other 


Muhammadans will not give their daughters . in _ 


40-—7 


original pete and have remained ` 


the Mughals, 


‘has got no justification for it. 


“the ` reflected glory- of the Pathan or the 
‘ancestors who were conquered; that it ws 


| forcibly converted. 
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marriage, though .they have no objection és receiving 
Tuntia girls as wives.” 

“The Muhammadans of the district (of Backer- 
ganj) must have been largely converts” 

“They cleave to some extent to Hindu customs, 
observing the navanna- and the dussera puja 
and talking of their castes.” 

“There is a wandering gipsy tribe—Bebajias— 
who ‘profess Muhammadanism, but do not interming?e 
with other Muhammadans.” 

_ Enough has been said diote to show 
that the Bengali Muhammadan is mostly of 
local origin, and tbat his conversion is but 
skin-deep. If foreign blood be a.criterion in 
determining ` ‘political importance,” then of those, 
who are really of foreign blood, those having 
Mughal blood in their veins can claim more 
importance than those who have Pathan blood, 
those having Pathan blood more importance 
than the - Turki blood, and so on. 
Then again in estimating the relative political 
importance of a community, or a section of 
the community, the percentage of foreign 
blood in its veins should be estimated and 
calculated. And therefore. a scale should be 
prepared to have the relative importance of 
the Pathans and other foreign 
conquerors determined. 

Carrying the logic farther, it would seem 
that the Kabuli money-lender, who is cent 
per cent of foreign origin and foreign blood, 
and is uncontaminated by British subjugation 
of -his homeland of Afghanisthan, would be 
the ‘most ‘politically important’ personage , 
among the Bengal Muhammadans. 

The above account is given to showthat the 
Bengali Muhammadan is not essentially different 
from the Bengali Hindus, either by race or by 
language. His claim to a separate recognition 
is untenable and absolutely unfounded; he 
His religion 
is but skin-deep ; he has got no past and his 
past is not glorious. He tries, to shine iñ 
















Mughal conquerors, forgetting that it was hi 


his father who was oppressed and, perhap. 

His attempt belongs to the same 
of absurdity if the Santal Chi 
convert were to claim . that’ his 
‘came with Clive and conquered 
the glorious field of Plassey in lg 
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Sinclair Lewis, the American Nobel Prize man 
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OR the first time in history the Nobel 
prize in literature, the biggest and best 
literary honour on earth, was awarded 

in’ 1930 to an. American, Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
Sinclair Lewis is the first citizen of the 
United States on the Nébel list graced by 
such names as Gerhart Hauptmann, Romain 
Rolland, Rabindranath Tagore, Knut Hamsun, 
Anatole France, William Butler Yeats, 
George Bernard Shaw, Henri Bergson, Thomas 
Mann. 

Sinclair Lewis declared that he did not 
expect the Nobel prize in 1930. It came to 
him as a complete surprise. Galsworthy, 
Chesterton, Maxim Gorky, 
Theodore Dreiser have not yet been singled 
out by the Swedish Academy for the honour. 
Shortly after Lewis had heard of the award, 
he protested that prizes meant nothing, that 
he was just a writing man, that he wrote as 
well last year as he did now. 

Sinclair Lewis is a novelist. 
translated into thirteen languages. Indeed, he 
has been translated into European languages 






























Upton Sinclair and Jack London. 
have sold in the millions 


His books 
: In English alone 


copies. Lewis’s novels are more a photo- 
graphic record than an interpretation; but 
that does not detract from their merit. He 
recently answered reportorial questions with 
such replies as these: 

“Hell, I don’t .expose 
» novelist, I hope.” 
“I dowt aw what the hell this country 
needs,” 
N “T shall use the prize money to support 
well-known young American author and 
mily and to enable him to- continue 


things. Pm a 


sd not mean that he would hand the 
to a struggling American writer. 
‘that he would use the money 
himself. He said his income 


she trait of a frank and an 
t of good fortune. 


by each wife. 


and the American’ 


-~ ate their 
inches. 


He has been _ 
eminently respectable person, 


more than any other American writer, except: 
- writer? Such a person may write 


they have totalled over a million and a half-- 


Longfellow, . Henry D. Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, John Greenleaf Whittier, 


not exceed thirty thousand - 


By Dr. BUD ieee BOSE 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis was first married in 1914. 


He was divorced in 1928, and soon after . 
He hasa child © 


present wife. 
The financial boosting his 
prize money of over a lakh of rupées_ gives. 
him was somewhat spoiled. As soon as the ` 
first Mrs. Lewis heard of the -Nobel award, 
she applied in court for rupees 2,400 a-month- 
more alimony. 


married. his 


| II 

The first American Nobel’ laureate is | 
unconventional. He keeps his mind‘ to a 
large extent free from traditional ideas. This 
is all to the good of Lewis, for . none: but 
a free ‘mind can pierce . the shell: of 
conventional forms and go to the heart of 
things. Great creative writers are men and 


- women who have the spirit of mental non- 


conformity. They do not ` allow 
keen blade of conventionalism. to 


_ the 
amput- - 
individuality and originality by 
How could a highly proper and 
who never 
himself to do or think anything 
is out of the ordinary, be a great 
successful 
history, biography, or mere entertaining 
fiction, but is not likely to write immortal 
works in the realm of ideas. 

Aside from clever story-tellers like | 
Washington Irving and James Fenimore . 


permits 
which 


` Cooper, the chief nineteenth century American | 
literary names which have lived into the 


twentieth century are Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Henry Wadsworth 
Nathaniel 

Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, William Cullen Bryant, Walt 
Whitman, Mark Twain, all nonconformists in 


‘one way or another. 


It is not an accident that the tes greatest 
literary names in England today are George 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells—both dis- 
senters from customary -views of life. Neither. 
is it an accident that the American writer 
who is the most widely read around the 
world is Upton Sinclair, a heretic in many 
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ways. Sinclair Lewis, too, has in him a 
strain of heresy. I shall not be surprised 
to read some day that Lewis got a foot-hold 
in European letters by some confusion of 
his name with that of Upton Sinclair, a con- 
fusion that- is sometimes found in this 
country, among the little read. Their careers 
have not been very different. Both are 
radicals, not identically of the same views, 
it is true; but very much alike in their 
insurgency. — . 

Sinclair Lewis is very ‘democratic. He 
always carries a firm, confident bearing as 
befits a true democrat. The following cable 
dispatch from Stockholm to the American 
press describes how Dr. Raman and 
Sinclair Lewis received their awards from 
the Swedish King : “Raman’s turn came first. 
He stepped down from the stage, glided 
rather than walked to the King, bowed his 
furbanned bead to the floor, and was given 
his prize. Lewis held his head high, then 
walked from the stage and stood erect before 
the King. When he received his prize, he 
shook hands with the King to accompani- 
ment of frantic applause.” _ 

An amusing tale from Stockholm, where 
went the winners of the recent Nobel prize, 
has to do with a King, an author, and two 
cigarettes : one lighted, the other uwnlighted. 
The formal banquet given to the Nobel 
prize men was proceeding solemnly as such 
gloomy affairs always do, when King Gustav 
lighted and began to smoke a cigarette. 
Sinclair Lewis, it is reported, looked greatly 
pleased at the chance to relieve his . boredom. 
He promptly reached into his own pocket for 
a much-desired cigarette. Alas! he was at 
once informed by a flunky that only the 
King could smoke in the King’s presence. It 
was terrible—for Lewis. He could not under- 
stand such exclusiveness. Buta King has 
to have some rights. This may be the last 
royal prerogative left. Lewis might retaliate 
by making a novel about it. 

In 1926 Mr. Sinclair Lewis was offered 
for his novel, Arrowsmith, the thousand-dollar 
Pulitzer prize, the highest literary award in 
the United States; but he rejected that 
proffer as “dangerous.” The Pulitzer prize is 
given “for the American novel published 
during the: year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and 
the highest standard of American manners 
and manhood.” Sinclair Lewis’ held that a 
prize under such conditions would puta 
compulsion on writers to become safe, polite, 
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obedient and sterile. He also sounded a 
note of warning when he declared that “the 
administrators of the Pulitzer prize may be- 


‘come a supreme court, a college of cardinals, 


so rooted and so sacred that to challenge 
them will be to commit blasphemy.” He has 
now accepted the Nobel prize with justifiable 
pride saying that there is enormous difference 
between the two prizes. The Nobel prize, he 
explained, is an international prize with no 
strings attached. The Pulitzer prize, on the 
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Mr. Sinclair Lewis 


other hand, is cramped by restrictive pr 
sion. It suggests “not actual literary 
but an obedience to whatever code 
form may .chance to be popular 
moment,” 


IH 


Mr. Lewis is not yet past 
is thin, tall, over six feet, re 
haired man. The alertness 
the sudden gesture of 
his quick-paced thoug 
claim him at once as a 
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He has also that nicest trait of 
nicest Americans: a frank and friendly 
directness. To those who are personally 
acquainted with him, Sinclair Lewis has no- 
thing of pompous, 
him. He is too humorous to be dignified. 
Among friends, he is a prolific, tireless, bois- 
terous talker. 


' Lewis’s father is a NEA doctor. His 
mother was the daughter of a doctor. Lewis 
has also a surgeon brother, and a physician 
uncle. As a boy, Lewis was often drafted to 


assist in surgical operations by giving the 


-anaesthetic or sterilizing implements. 

In school he was not distinguished for his 
scholarship. When he graduated from high 
school, he stood fifth in a class of nine. He 
was, however, noted for what seemed to some, 
“fantastic ideas,” He would not swallow 
ready-made opinions, and spurned all such 
Christian dogmas ‘as Jonah and the. whale. 
With his illimitable curiosity and restless 
mind, he was in constant rebellion against 
cast-iron religious creeds and social formulas. 

At the proper age young Sinclair went 
to Yale “University, which has. more or less 

. a conservative atmosphere. He was different 
from the rest of the undergraduates, and 
they regarded him with hostility and in- 
difference. He did not seem to fit into the 
common. mould.- Gifted ` with an original 
mind, he saw everything from a different 
angle and in. different terms from those about 
him. Years later when he had become the 
most widely known Yale graduate. of his 
generation and fame was his, he. was request- 
ed at a dinner of Yale class- mates to’ speak. 
He sprang up, reminded them of the scant 
attention they paid- him during his lonely 
student days, and told them to, go to the 
devil. His adjectivial. | passion was too hot 
to be-set.in type in India. 

Lewis is a gorgeously colourful character. 















uiversity in 1908, he presented no proof of 
The immediate task -before him 
his 
poly difficult. At Yale he wrote poetry 
ġt stories for the University magazine. 

à child ‘he had a yearning to be a 
he had been impressed by the 
awe with which the. village 
itor was regarded. With an 
ò now turned to newspaper 
korter he drifted for a 
sm one paper to another. 
vas being gnawed by 


the 
_ Possessed of cataclysmic - energy, 


dignified middle age about. 


-delight-in life. 


Vhen he took his B. A. degree from Yale ` 


complacency. 
living, which he found 


‘Prairie are dull 
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something within him. to write 


to feel within him the ache of ambition. 


: fiction. 
he began- 
At. 


night after he was through with his gruelling... 


work as a news~gatherer, l 
short stories and novels. Then he became 


advertising manager of a publishing house . 


in New York. 

Lewis is still a boy’ personally, despite 
twenty years of literary work, ten of which 
have been spent in the most glaring lime- 


light. He published his first novel in 1914— 


that is, his first novel under his own name. 


-> 


Two years before that he had written, under . 


a pseudonym, a book called Hike and the 
Aeroplane which does not appear now in any 
list of his works. Sinclair Lewis writes all 
his novels, with two powerful slender 
fingers, on a flimsy little typewriter. He — 
has a dazzling capacity for grinding work. 
To him work is the source of greatest. 
For sheer joy of being alive, 
he is almost unrivalled. Today he is the 
youngest, most interesting and 
important novelist in America,” and the first. 
American to receive the 
literature. 


ay 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis is the author of nearly 
à dozen volumes. The Nobel Committee in 


one book which entitled him to the. award. 
The Committee recognized the merit of 
the whole of his work which is fairly 
even, when the earlier novels are set aside 
as experimental. It is, “however, generally 


‘assumed that the three books which had most 
‘to 


do in winning the .Nobel prize for him 
were Main ‘Street (1920), Babbitt (1922), and 
Elmer Gantry (1927). Let us see what they 
are like. 

In Main Street. Sinclair Lewis has tried 
to tell the story of small-town America. . Tt 
is a tale of dull mediocrity and smug self- 
Carol Milford, a college- bred 
girl witha flair for “high brow” culture, 


marries Doctor Will Kennicutt, a small-town 
physician, 


She tries to uplift- the natives of 
Gopher Prairie, situated in the heart. of - 
agricultural America. 
of wit, dead to ‘art and - 
literature, selfish, grasping, 
ignoble. Carol herself is a shallow 
of a reformer. She hates Main 
sight, and in the. seven or eight years 
her. life that are recorded she is 


of 
-not 


Nobel prize tor | 


The people of Gopher ` 


he would write 7™ 


“the most .- 


giving him the prize did not designate any A 


a wr 


slander- loving, : . 
) sort . 
Street at 
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many reforms, 
dullness made 


She tries 
’. Here . is 


reconciled to it. 
but they all fail. 
God.” ` 


There is scarcely any plot, yet the book ig l 


intensely absorbing. Main Street is a lands- 
cape of the present-day American small’ town 
with its hopes, aspirations, foibles and sordid- 
ness. . 
real. It is: doubtful 
days of Jane Austen and George Hilliot, who 
depicted ‘provincial England, has portrayed 
smug little burgs with 
and vividness. Critics threw their hats in 
the air saying how good, how fresh and 
how unconventional the- book was., The. 
nation sat up and gasped. Stuart 
P. Sherman, one of the foremost literary 
eritics of the United States, declared that 
ain Street has social importance because 
“more thoroughly than any novel since 
Uncle Toms: Cabin it has -shaken our 
complacency with regard to the average 
quality of our civilization.” It was Main 
Street which brought Sinclair Lewis’s name 
before the American public with startling 
brilliance. 

Babbitt is -even a better wove than 
Main Street; it is one of the finest social 
satires in English language. Sinclair Lewis 
finds the setting for his satire on middle- 
class life in a‘ good-sized. American city, 

Zenith. And to. symbolize- this life, he takes 
an average American ` citizen, George F, 
Babbitt. Zenith is the brightest and bloomiest 
sunflower of God’s great American garden. 
And Babbitt, its hero, is a marvel. He-is 
an upstanding he-member of the dominant 
middle-class, the finished product of the 
snappy, American civilization. In spite of 
his marked aversion to intellectual pursuits, 
there is in him: certain juige and zest. He is 
interested in automobiles radios, bath-tubs, 
politics, and scandals. He is fat and well- 
fed. He goes to the Rotary Club and hears 
its morons bawl out usual: idiotic banalities. 
He worships the Great God, Business, together 
with its attendant minor deities. He is the 
vgo-getter incarnate. To follow Babbitt. for 
a single- day is to get a devastatingly 
true view of the worst in American - life: its 
vulgarity and crudeness, noise and glare, 
motor and movie madness, aimless rush and 
spiritual emptiness. 
picture of bourgeois America with . its 
kaleidescope of “restless” women, petty society, 
and one illicit love affair after another. To 
read this book is to gef an impression that 


' the United ‘States is 


Tt is like life itself, so extraordinarily ` 
if any one since the 


such fidelity 


with lacerating 
.Gargantuan humour in it. 


Babbitt is a splendid - 
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grand and glorious in 
parts, like a certain celebrated egg. 

The critical world, on both sides’ of the 
Atlantic, said that “Babbitt - was a supreme 


‘achievement in fiction. It became the best 


seller in America and England. Babbitt is 
full of riotous humour, yet it has sharp 
undertones of irony in it. High-toned patriots 
condemn it as a book of destructive criticism ; 

but it destroys nothing except shams and 
hypocrisies and dishonesties and frauds. It 
attacks “Babbittism,” the cult of the Rotarian, 
the booster, the smart business man, in . fact, 
the whole order of the ready-made man and 
his machine-made civilization. Thé book may 
be said to contain both the meat and spice of 
all the works of Sinclair Lewis. 


In Elmer Gantry, a portrayal of all that 
is most vulgar and immoral in the current 
American Christianity, Sinclair Lewis adds a 
vigorous stroke to his’ growing picture of 
materialist America. The church in’ all its 
forms and ‘in all its activities is` depicted 
irony. There is also 
The story 
is extremely simple. Elmer Gantry is 
“converted,” “called” to the ministry, and 
ordained a Baptist preacher. Following - a 
debauch, Rev. Elmer Gantry loses his pulpit. 
The black eyes of the Rev. Sharon Falconer, 
an -erotic female evangelist, draw Elmer 
Gantry into the “kingdom.” He serves her 
as assistant preacher, business manager, and 
lover. They indulge. in various forms of 
religious charlatanry in the hope of quick 
financial gains: Eventually Sharon Falconer 
goes to heaven. Rev. Elmer Gantry now 
becomes the pastor of a flourishing Methodist 
church in a city of thé Middle-West. He 
has all the gifts the Methodists admire in their 
clergy. He is handsome, affable, oratorical. 
He believes in all the fundamental imbecilities 
of evangelical Christianity. By successful 
advertising methods, in the best Babbitt 
tradition, he becomes a power in the com- 
munity. His dogmatic Protestantism takes 
it for granted that -truth for -all time w 
frozen into some old writings. selected f 
other parts of Jewish folklore by 
Catholic church and put. into a com 
called the Bible. For him it is the 
God. Rev. Elmer Gantry is a 4 
blood .and thunder. He keep: 
yawning before the audience 
well stoked with genuine 
should have received the, 
of F. B. D., which is D 
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Brimstone. Acquiring a frigid wife, he takes 
more and more to secret bacchanals and 
voluptuous mistresses. Good luck, however, 
attends him in all his escapades. in saloon 
and boudoir. In the meantime, his fame as 
a successful pulpiteer spreads far and wide. 
Indeed, he rises to such eminence as a 
minister of the Holy Gospel that a famous 
New York pulpit calls him, and he becomes 
the spiritual emperor of America. He feels 
himself to be the veritable spokesman of the 
All Highest. There are in ‘the life of this 
Holy Man rare moments of repentance and 
a few sparks of-ecstatic inspiration ; but he 
remains to the end a Methodist Colossus— 
sincere, lecherous, bibulous, and Christian. 

The hero of the novel is a typical made- 
in-American man of God. Elmer Gantry 
is as American as sauer kraut is German, 
spaghetti is Italian, and plumi-pudding is 
Englisb. That man Sinclair Lewis is-a 
naturalist. He is a consummate master in 
journalistic narration. He gives an amazingly 
vivid picture of women, wine, heroic exercises 
at the “sacred desk,” 
delectable sin right up to an exhilarating 
climax. Greed, power, money, amatory 
thrills, and flames of hell are depicted in 
outspoken American phrases and with over- 
whelming reality. Here one will 


the Right Rev. Elmer Gantry the’ essence 


of lewdness, insatiable eravings, wanton 
desire, zeal for evangelism, and intimacies 
of ilicit love. As Mr H. L. Mencken, 


critic, author and editor, has stated, Elmer 
Gantry is a perfect portrait of a man of 
God—American style—that has ever got 
between covers since the immortal Rebelais 
painted Friar John. The book is a bugle- 
blast against every evangelical edifice 
in the country. w o 


y 


= That everybody does not like the novels 
pf Sinclair Lewis is evident. “One good 
sstor in California after reading my Elmer 


| Gantry desired to 


as well as luscious, ` 


find im 
life of this 
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lead a mob and lynch 
me,” Mr. Lewis has admitted. “Another 
Holy Man in the State of Maine wondered 
if there wasn’t some respectable and righteoas 
way of putting me in jail. [ve now and 
then received some brickbats. Still, I’ve 
headed a good many brickbats myself and: 
would be fatuous not to expect to receive 
a fair number in return.” Lewis’s books 
are high explosives; and it is quite 
appropriate that he should be given the 
accolade of Alfred Nobel, the. inventor of 
dynamite. E 

A few of the Americans, as is to be 
expected, have gone so far as to say that it 
was insulting to America to give 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis the prize. They have argued 
that_the creator of Babbitt and. Elmer Gantry; 
bas been honoured chiefly because he made 
fun of. America. That’s. nonsense. I believe 
he was highly worthy of honour. Should a 
writer always praise his country as a heaven 
on earth and its inhabitants as angels and 
archangels ? A writer must write things 
as he sees them, even if- he happens to 
stumble upon unpalatable truths. .Lewis is 
far closer in touch with his times than most 
of the other native writers. He is the most 
distinguished representative of the realistic 
school in America. 

Sinclair Lewis has stirred the intellectual , 
country to its very depth, a 
shown its intelligentsia how provincially: 
dull, meaningless and stale their life is. He 
is an artist of the first calibre, and his 
novels are masterpieces of literary workman- 
ship. He has uncanny penetration and, 
incredible flow of language- In Main 
Strect and Babbitt, and Elmer Gantry, as | 
the New York Nation suggests, he has set 
down the very spirit and essence of America 
on its lower level. | Lewis has left a 
definite mark upon his generation which will 
loom up larger in years to come. Long 
after the Henry Fords and Herbert Hoovers 
are dead and gone, Sinclair Lewis will be 
remembéred. i Š 









| MacDonald's 


“Pulled: Bread” for Political 4 
Dyspeptics in India i 


Eo By Sr. NIHAL SINGH 


NDIANS who have lived in Europe or 
America fòr any length of time must 
= have tasted “pulled bread.” It is 
ttractive in appearance and taste. It is 
uppəsed also to be easy «to digest. It is 
wice-baked bread. After the loaf has been 
a1 the oven for some time it is taken out, 
roken into bits and the inside pulled away 
rom the crust. Hence the name. It is then 
uf back and the process of baking is 
ontinued until the pieces are crisp. 

The MacDonald scheme for settling India’s 
estiny within the British Commonwealth of 
lations reminds me of “pulled bread.’ It 
as come out of the British Labour Party’s 
ven, to be sure: but before it was put there 

; saw the inside of another oven. 
abour Premier assumed responsibility for it, 

‘had received attention from another political 
aker—My-Lord Reading, whose name, I may 
iention, is associated with an English town 
mous the world over for its biscuits and 
akes. It is twice-baked bread and the 
pulling” was certainly done by the ex- 
‘iceroy of India, ex-Lord Chief Justice of 
ingland, ex-Ambassador to the United States 
f America, ete. etc, 

The Premier’s ‘ ‘pulled bread” looks appeti- 
ing. True artist that he is, he has given it 

“fetching” appearance. Mr. MacDonald has 
sed his Scotch shrewdness ` even to imprint 
pon its face the phrase “Dominion Status.” 
‘nfortunately, the stamp-maker did a slovenly 
>b. The lettering is faint and blurred. Many 
airs of eagle Indian eyes have, however, seen 
16 imprint. The owners of these sharp orbs 
ave lost no time in announcing their dis- 
overy to the world and expressing their 
itisfaction with it. 

The ‘ ‘pulled bread” does not, however, eat 
ell. There is too much grit in it. I feared 
1¢ kitchen boy who mixed the dough was 


ot careful. Or perhaps when My-Lord 
eading did the pulling, grit got into if, 
ymehow. 


Then, too, there are bits which are quite 
ollow. You bite into the crust and your 


Before the 


which are adjudged to possess healthy political - 
appetites thrive? I suppose the ‘representa- 


thé representatives of the interests. that hol 


teeth encounter a void. These air-cells are, 
I am told, to be filled later. 

This * ‘pulled bread” is guaranteed to be i 
innocuous. All vitalizing ingredients have ; 
been carefully sifted out of the flour with 
which it is made—bran (or is it only 
chaff ?)—has been substituted for the sub- 
stance of the wheat. Political dyspeptics in 
India may eat it to their hearts content 
without suffering the least discomfort. 

The period for which this “pulled bread” 
has been prescribed has been vaguely labelled 

“transitional.” How long is it to last? When 
is it to end? In five years—or in- fifty —or 
five hundred ? Mr. MacDonald is mum on 
the subject. Nor is his fellow-baker—the 
Marquis of Reading—any less discreetly silent. 
Neither has deigned to vouchsafe us any 
indication by which we can judge, for our- 
selves, whether or not the ` “transitional 
period” is nearing its end. What are the 
signs by which we are to recognize that the 
political dyspepsia from which India is 
supposed to be suffering has been cured ? 

I have searched the pronouncements made 
by British Labourites, Liberals and Con- 
servatives for anything that would give the 
faintest clue. So far, however, I have failed 
utterly in the attempt. My —denseness, 
probably. 

Who is to be the judge as to the moment 
when India has acquired sufficient strength 
to live upon thefare upon which communities 
comprised within the British Commonwealth 






























tives of the British people and incidentally 
India in pawn ! 

Since we are to live upon this 
bread” for an undefined period, w 
just as well put itin the test-t 
analyse it with care. Voids eny 
the bread are, I am _  afrais 
such skill as I possess. I pro 
fore, to . confine the anal: 
examination of the solids. 
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legislature is one of these voids. So. is 
“responsibility - at the centre.” There is no 


substance to them. 

Here is -the result of the analysis, as 
briefiy as I can. set it down: 

(1) Vitamin “D” is missing—missing com- 
pletely. The initial, I may explain, stands 
for “Defence.” It is an ingredient with 
which a nation—especially a populous one— 
can dispense only at its peril. Nothing 
stimulates national pride quite so much— 
nothing develops national solidarity among 
diverse elements quite so , effectually as 
bearing the burden of national defence on 
some sort of patriotic basis. Mr. MacDonald 
takes the view. that we are, “in the transi- 
tional period,” incapable of shouldering that 
responsibility. Lord Reading is of the same 
opinion and states it, if ‘anything, with 
‘greater explicitness, and emphasis. — 
~ They are willing—nay, anxious—to train 

O Tndiats to hold the King’s Commission in 

the Indian Army and will set up an “Indian 
Sandhurst” as expeditiously as they en 
When, however, Indians will- be fitted, 
their estimation (or more likely in the. 
estimation of their successors), to take over 
defence, they do not indicate. 

In the meantime—and that’ “meantime” 
of unstated duration—TIndians can have nal 
a particle of control over the “mercenary 
army’’—~the phrase is not mine—required for 
India’s defence, so long as “the special 
circumstances” last. 


(2) Vitamin “B. A.” is also absent—absent 


‘completely. The letters stand’ for 
Affairs.” 

This, too, is a vital ingredient. 
nation that has a spark of manhood in it 
deems it essential. That is .as true of nations 
comprised ‘within the British Commonwealth 
`- as of those outside it. So highly dò they 
value it that they are willing to. spend 
money upon maintaining their own agents 
abroad to help to manage “External Affairs,” 
$ even, when they can ill-afford the. expenditure. 


“External 












gars ago with Deputy Desmònd Fitzgerald 

then the Irish Free State Minister fór 
knal Affairs. The “trouble?” caused by 
Jependentists had cost the Government 
penny—footing the- bill for military 
and for compensating the victims 
conflict, The recently 


for e- Irish oe 
emerald Island as “Mother 


. of national self-respect. 
‘recollected that, 


MacDonald baking- 


_ Every | 


I vividly’ recall a .talk that I had sone. 
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country” and not merely a daughter | Dominion — 
was, therefore, feeling the financial pinch. 
The ereeny-blue, dreamy- eyes of. the poet 
turned statesman through national travail 
blazed with anger at my suggestion of letting 
the financial factor over-ride the requirements 
Then, perbaps, he 
despite all my years in 
America and Europe I belonged to a subject 


race—had the slave psychology. In ‘any case 
he added : , 


“Maintaining doonk agents abroad- is 
good business, too. At least indirectly they 
stimulate trade, Look at it from any 


standpoint—high or low—the . money . spent 
upon maintaining AEST in ` foreign ` countries 
is well spent.” 


But My-Lord | Reading—and, later, - Mr. 
MacDonald — have ruled that: — 
“Under - existing éonditions the subjects of 


Defence and External Affairs will be reserved tc 


thé Governor-General and. arrangements will be 
made to placé in his hands the powers necessary for 
the administration of those subjects.” 

(3) Except for a mere trace, Vitamin ` 
is missing in the 


i a 

“pulled bread” of Reading- 
That initial ° stands for 
“Finance.” 

The indispensability of this Vitamin was 
known even in Kautilya’s time. As a: British 
editorial writer discovered recently, the father 
of the Indian system of_ political. economy 
wrote in an age when Europe was still stoping 
‘in darkness, that: 


«the . beginning 
finance.” 


His Majesty’s Government will . “not give 
Indians even a particle of the more vitalizing 
elements.of this Vitamin. The “legislature 
constituted. on a federal basis’’—that pal 
phantom of Dominion parliaments that,. 
presume, we ‘are to- -be given—is not to 2 the 


of every “anidertaking ` ii 


. arbiter of : 


fa) Money: n to meet “the 
obligations: Incurred under - the authority 0: 
the Secretary of State”; ` 

(b) The «amount. required for. Defence ; 

(c) The expenditure-on Exteral Affairs; 

(d) The estimates of the departmen 
-charged with the administration of matter 
connected with “paramountcy”: and. the. like; 

-(e} The emoluments..and pensions of th 
public servants recruited from Britain ; and 
(fr. The expenditure connected with th 
protection ay minorities and other reserve 
subjects ; 

(g) Oars and Ëxchange 


(discusse: 
later in the article). = 
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Item (b)—The expenditure on Defence 
consumes, in itself; half of the Central 
revenues. Since My-Lord Reading made 


short shrift of the suggestion timidly vrut 
forward by Mr. J. H. Thomas. the Labour 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, for 


reducing the strength of the British garrison, 
it is likely to continue to do so. Item (d)— 
The emoluments and pensions of public 
servants recruited from Britain too, will be 
heavy. What will be left after the charges 
on “reserved services” have been met is not 
likely to move even a local institution of any 
size in B itain to envy. But Mr. MacDonald 
generously told the Indian “delegates” 

“Subject to these provisions the Indian 
Government will have full financial responsibility 
for methods of raising revenue and for the control 
of expenditure on non-reserved services.’ 

The phrase “the Indian Government” has 
been italicized by me. The Indian Government! 
Not the Federal Legislature. 

Perhaps this is only a slip : 
a carefully prepared speech. 

I must not forget to refer to the governing 
condition laid down by the Premier. He 
insisted that “the transfer of financial 
responsibility must necessarily be subject” 
not only to the fulfilment of foreign obligations, 
but also to: 

$ maintenance. unimpaired, of the financial 

á atab and credit of India.” 

This phraseology is vague enough to cover 
any field of administration. 

Does the preservation of the “tranquillity 
of the State” have anything to do with the 
credit of a country ? 

(4) That brings me to vitamin “T’— 
the “Tranquillity of the State.” 

| Judging by a statement made by a 
number of Indians who. as Lord Irwin’s 
nominees, attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference, this vitamin is to be a part of 
the normal Indian diet even during the 
“period of transition.” 


“As regards Law and Order, the Governor- 
General will not have the power to interfere 
with the day-to-day administration and will step 
in only when peace and security over a considera- 
ble part of british India are seriously imperilled 
or when the interests of any minority are 
seriously endangered.” 


But the Indian digestion being weak, the 
Governor-General is to be empowered to 
withhold—or at least to ration—this Vitamin 
if His Excellency finds it is proving injurious. 

.As the Governor-General must, as a 
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but a slip in 


last resort, be able in an emergency to main- 
tain the tranquillity of the State,” the Premier 
stated bluntly, “he must be granted the 
necessary power for that purpose.” 


(5) Tne Vitamin M”: is to ‘bers 
definitely withheld during the undefined — 
“period of transition.” “M” stands for “the — 


constitutional rights of the minorities.” 

The British engaged in finance, insurance, — 
shipping, trade, mining, industry and other 
gainful occupations in India are not in the 
majority, numerically speaking. Lord Reading 
has stipulated “equality of treatment” for 
them. The delegates sent out by these Indo- 
Britons—if [ may so call them since the 
term “European” appears to be too wide— 
have also insisted upon the maintenance of 
the existing “judicial rights,” reminiscent of 
the “capitulations” that existed in Turkey 







































and Persia until the Turks and Persians 
refused any longer to put up with that 
humiliation. A shrewd Bombay mill-owner— 
Mr H. P. Mody—appears to cherish the 
hope that the Conference, while insisting 
upon this “equality,” has sanctioned “the 
paramountey” of Indian economic interests. 


All sorts of contradictions are permissible 
in an English-made  constitution—legal 
fictions that make the King the wielder of 
executive power and facts that make Parlia- 
ment sovereign. In writing and speaking 
of India we must not forget, however, “the 
special. circumstances” that necessitate 
“guarantees,” “reservations” and “safe-guards.” 
In the sort of arrangement devised by my 
friend Modi, the paramountcy of Indian 
economic interests, even if conceded, is 
likely to prove a legal fiction until India has 
the substance and not the shadow of freedom. 

(6) It is, in any case, clear that Vitamins 
‘C” and “E” are to be altogether withheld 
from the fare upon which Indians are to 
subsist during the “transitional period” or 
perhaps even beyond that period. Currene 
and Exchange for which those initials stan 
are evidently substances that, if admi 
would poison the Federal Legislature. 

Lord Reading stipulated the setti 
a “non-political” Reserve Bank, w 
to deal with Currency and Exchan 
of the many requisites precedent 
of a new constitution to Indj 


Minister repeated and 
stipulation. 

It is not difficult to 
nervousness. If the Ind 


the power and the se 
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put the rupee at the 1-4 basis instead of 
permitting it to remain “pegged up’* at 1-6, 
the money secured by Lancashire and other 
British shires would be automatically cut 
down 121/2 per cent. Such action would, at 
the same time, help manufacturers in Bombay 
and elsewhere in India--virtually put the 
tariff up by 12!/2 per cent. Why should the 
“bloated”? mill-owners in India be permitted 
to fleece the poor Indian masses by mere 
manipulation of the Exchange ratio? 
Vitamin ~R’—Exchange Ratio is, indeed, the 
one ingredient that must not be given to 
the legislature crowded with Indians suffering 
from political indigestion. 


* A good phrase, much 
when the pound sterling had to be bolstered up 
through American goodwill. 
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In making this analysis I have not been 
oblivious of Mr. MacDonald’s difficulties. T 
know that too many bakers spoil the loaf. 
Prime Minister of Britain as he is through® 
David Lloyd George’s grace, he had no choice, 


but to admit Mr. George’s expert on India 
into the baking partnership. 

While remembering Mr. MacDonald’s 
difficulties and extending to him sincere 
sympathy, I cannot forget that India has a 
hearty appetite and that fare from which 


Vitamins D Ah A OR? oe Sees 
and “E” are omitted will be of no use to 
us. If he wishes us to get strong and to 
be contented, he will have to give us the 
genuine ‘stuff of life’ to live upon and. not 
merely an imitation of it. 


—.«_ —$— 
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THE WOMEN SATYAGRAHIS OF BOMBAY 
[By the Courtesy of the Vanguard Studios, Bombay] 
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THEALL-INDIAN AND ALL-ASIAN WOMEN’S CONFERENCES CONTRASTED 
By MARGARET E. COUSINS 







sustaine 
Did the organizers 
all women, incidentally or deliberately plan thi 


could not have been sufficiently 


odious,’ one 
to ensure their success. 


exclaims, but “contrasts” are 


OMPARISONS are 


è 


essential to bring into prominence 
roportions of a composition, and a study 
contrasts evident at the recent two 
conferences held in Lahore may be 
in showing the proportions of the 
ovement in the Orient. 

ement of contrast had not been 
sent in their nature the organi- 
India and All-Asian Women’s 
not have attempted to hold 
s and importart Conferences 
















weeks, for public interest 


to show that the nat 
is a misnomer? Six hours 
discussions daily for fourteen days consecu 
tively and numbers of tiring social engage 
ments were lived through and even enjoye 
by a large number of women who wer 
delegates or visitors to the two conference 
The chief reason for this strength of bod 
and mind lay in the strong contras 
contained in the personal and subject-matt 
of the two gatherings. At the same time 


feat of endurance 
sh 39 
the weaker sex 


WOMEN IN CONFERENCE 


Delegates to All-Asia Women’s Conference, Lahore 


was an experiment that I would not recom- 
mend for repetition. 

The All-India Women’s 
firstin order of time and naturally was 
largest in numbers because of the smaller 
expense of travel and its greater ease, the 
adequacy of its organization and its ramifica- 


Conference came 


_tions in accomplishing reforms since its 
inception five years ago. Its aims are well 
defined within limitations, namely, reform of 
education and social customs - in India 


especially as affecting the welfare of women 
and children. So well-consolidated is its 
organization as a democratic representative 
expression of the womanhood of India that 
though the past year has been one of political 
distraction, testing trials—and glory—of a 
kind never anticipated when the Conference 
last met in Bombay, yet the constituent 
areas held their annual local conferences 
loyally, and delegates came to that far away, 
cold Lahore from all parts of India in 
numbers only slightly fewer than to Bombay. 
The number of actual delegates for the Asian 
Conference was only one quarter those of the 
All-Indian. Similarly with the number of 
Reception Committee members who always form 
the bulk of the local attendance. Lahore women 
had joined to the number of three hundred at 
a fee of rupees eight each and thus ensured 
the foundation of the success of the Confer- 


ence, for they attended the sessions right 
loyally. One lady told me that she 
had never been to meetings before, but she 
found it all go interesting that she had not 
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missed one and would in the future attend 
other meetings. This is the way the presence 
of a Conference stimulates the awakening and 
the self-consciousness of a locality. The regular 
presence of at least four hundred women of 
North India made it inevitable that the 1 
vernacular was more in evidence than at any V 
previous conference. Hindi and Urdu were 

predominant. Even where speeches had been 

made in English or another language they 

had to be translated into Urdu. The 

majority of the population in Lahore and 

the Punjab is Muhammadan and the majority 

of its women observe the custom of purdah. 
So this custom itselfand allits difficulties had 
to be felt more than at any other conference, 
but it teaches women to give and take 
within the circle of their common womanhood 
and the unity of India. Through meeting in 
Lahore all Indian women received many valuable 
lessons and demonstrations in the necessar 
adjustments needed so that the claims of 
great community which is one-fourth of 
Indian people may always be adequately 
The true fusion of Muhammadans an 
Muhammadans is a vital problem 
of India but of Asia, and if wome 


effect its solution in the cruci 
common good of their children, 3 
will do it. That desired u 


perfected in Lahore butit wa 
strengthened by increase of 
mutual view-points, and 
qualities of diplomacy 
necessary for dealing 
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as women will have to 
future. Wherever 


statesmanship such 
grapple with in the 
communalism seemed apparent it was more 
through lack of realization of the needs 
involved, more through ignorance, than through 
antagonism. It seems as if self-conscious- 
ness for a part is a step before self-conscicus- 


ness for union. It seemed to me that 
Punjabis are daunted by difficulties at first 
sight but they rally to leadership and to 


confidence displayed in them by outsiders. 
At any rate their Reception Committee and 
their constituency Local Committee and the 
men of the city (‘Conference husbands” and 
“Reception husbands” we called them) proved 
most successful organizers, all creeds and 
communities working unitedly, for the 
All-India and All-Asian objective. 

The All-Indian Conference is now a hardy 
annual and has its general procedure smoothly 
in running order. I felt that but for the 
matter of punctuality Indian women’s ability 
to conduct business, to solve constitutional 
questions, to decide points of procedure, to 
discuss difficult problems, to frame resolutions 
calmly, with dignity, and with an entire 
absence of personality, could be equal to that 
of the women of any other continent. I 
only wished that the leading women of other 
nations could have been presents to rejoice 
as I did in the powers Oriental women show 
in common with women all over the world, 
proving they have the hand to rock the world 
as well as the cradle and both at the same 
time. 

In comparison with the All-Indian the 
All-Asian was necessarily only a seed, and a 
true comparison of it would be with the first 
All-Indian Conference in Poona. Its work 
was to produce atmosphere, pot a programme. 
Throughout its year of organization as well 
as at the first day of its sessions one felt 
groping, lack of background, nebulousness, 
ut a great need, a deep longing for a wider 
sciousness of the Asian oriental heritage. 
Conference might so easily have been an 
ə failure. The Asiatic Educational 
ence at Benares had been saved from 
by the hugeness of its success as an 
inference of teachers. They had had 
at least fifteen Asian visitors who 
| The Women’s might also have 
ives with only four non-Indian 
were serious disappointments 
‘sia but twenty-one women 
Ceylon, Afghanistan, and 
to the quota of Indian 
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delegates, and the women visitors from non- 
Asian countries New Zealand and America 
and Britain and Holland made it a veritable 
and valuable seed of the complete Asian 
synthesis which will one day assuredly be 
the flower of this seed. This Conference 
coming second retained the interest because 
of its novelty. It certainly was thrilling 
to walk down the Mall with a Burmese 
graduate one side and our Cherry Blossom 
Japanese girl on the other. 

At another time to hear Begum Maula 
Baksh telling funny stories in her fluent 
Persian while her little be-ringed hands 
twinkled like stars in gesticulation as she 
made her points with a hearty laugh in 
which her Afghanistan friend joined. 
Appearance and costume and customs proved 
great attractions, aud caused the Asian 
Conference to conquer legitimate weariness 
of body and brain, even to the end of the 
fortnight. They also gave zest and variety 
to all the social engagements which 
filled our nights wherein perhaps the 
deepest sense of kinship was realized, in 
interchange of folk and national song, 
in mysteries of khair-dressing or tying of 
obi, in tales of marriage, in comparisons 
of food preparation, in criticisms and 
appreciations of men and mother- 
in-laws. Certainly the work of the Asian’ 
Conference was done as much outside as 
within the Conference sessions. 

For both Conferences the exhibition of bandi- 
crafts brought by delegates provided a new 
and valuable addition to the exposition of ideas 
by words only. Another year there will be 
more ideal accommodation for this practical 
side of the All-Indian Conference’s support of 
indigenous industries. A visit to the admira- 
ble Arts and Crafts School Depot also stimu- 
lated interest in non-factory production. This 
was the first year in whichlabour questions had 
been discussed as part of the social reform 
programme of the All-Indian Conference. The 
word “labour” tends to be interpreted entire- 
ly in terms of industrialized, mill or factory 
conditions. It was good that women’s needs _ 
in this connection were reviewed and reforms 
demanded, but I would have liked to hear 
more about the organization of home crafts 
for the agricultural population. That will 
have to come up next year. Our conference 
is still too much a city product. 

There was no doubt that the Sarda Act 
still retains the strongest hold of any subject 
on the minds of the Indian delegates. Great 
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All-Asia Women’s Conference. Lahore 


censure was poured out on the Government 
by every speaker for its failure to enfore the 


Act. The laws about marriage disclosed in 
the Asian sessions were most interesting. In 
Burma all the property and income are 


owned jointly by the husband and wife. 
There is no child marriage in Ceylon. There 
is no religious marriage in Burma. A Persian 
woman owning property in Persia cannot, on 
‘marriage to a non-Persian, take from Persia 
any proceeds from her property, nor is she 
allowed to enter her country except with the 
greatest difficulty. It was easy to see that 


natural selection for marriage is decidedly 
not the custom of Asian , civilization right 
from Beyrout to -Tokyo.) To reform this 


the Arabian Women’s Conférence had resolved 
that “the parties to a marriage should have 
sufficient time before the marriage to make 
one another’s acquaintance” en cercle intime 
marriage remains the critical point of a girl’s 
life and motherhood its “valley of the shadow 
of death,” as proved by the Asian figures of 
mortality. This was why the medical reforms 
affecting women’s life came forward for the 
first time this year in the Social Reform 
Section. 

Perhaps it was also due to the fact that 
both President and Secretary were women 
doctors. 

How poignantly some of us at any rate, 
missed our imprisoned sisters—Sarojini Devi 
and Kamala Devi, pillars of all former 
Conferences! It was surely inexcusable 
carelessness and ingratitude that caused the 
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delegates not to fail to elect the latter as 
a Vice-President for the coming year after 
all she had done for the Conferences.. Mrs. 
Huidekoper and Mrs. Brijlal Nehru and Miss 
Lazarus and Mrs. Jinarajadasa were also notice- 
ably absent. The three newcomers in office 
made their mark at once. The President of the 
All-India Conference was Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Reddy, Ex-Deputy President of the Madras 
Legislative Council, well known and much- 
loved in South India but almost a stranger 
to North India. Her grasp of affairs and the 
simplicity and sincerity of her dedicated 
character won her respect at once, and her 
ignorance of Urdu seemed no detriment to her 
masterly handling of the speakers and 
audience. Rani Rajwade as Secretary of the 
two Conferences bore the brunt of the 
battle. Very few women could have managed 
two sets of correspondence, two ‘sets of 
files, double sets of resolutions and speaker 
arrangements, and continuous taking 
minutes and notes. Then there was als 
writing of two important reports, 


readiness to speak clearly and 
on many subjects. She is the 
daughter of Sir Moripant Jos 


recruit of the first quality for t 
conference. She was unanimot 
Secretary for this year. Raj 
Kaur of Jullunder also imm 
respect of the delegates 
service. The Chairwoman 
Committee, Lady Qadir, 
the Conference in the 
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tion Hall of the University by breaking her 
strict purdah of a lifetime to the extent 
of reading her welcome address before a 
mixed audience (even though she still used 
a small screen). She and Mrs. Hamid Ali 
and Mrs. Ferozuddin were the chief 
“spokeswomen” of the Muslims throughout 
both Conference. 


One must notomit the always beautiful 
ficure of the devoted Secretary of the 
Women’s Education Fund, Mrs. Rustom}! 
Faridoonji who is doing so much for the new 
Home Science Institute Scheme. The 
formulation and support of this Institute is 
the outstanding accomplishment of the 
Conference year. 


It was remarkable that 
outstanding personality the 
was accomplished. Perhaps it was the more 
possible because of that fact. Other Asian 
Conferences will undoubtedly bring into 
evidente great women of their respective 
countries but from this no one like Sarojini 
Devi, (Mrs. Naidu). She was ever in our 
imagination, singing her aspiration for 
freedom for all that lives. 


Lady Bandaranaike of Ceylon and Miss 


without any one 
Asian synthesis 
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Mai Oung, m. a. of Burma were the most 
able of the foreign delegates, the former out 
of a long experience of public work and 
the latter fresh from Oxford, daughter of 
an ex-Home Member 


Burma. She was elected as Secretary for a 
permanent Committee to arrange another 


Asian Conference two or three years hence. 

There was no doubt that the watchword 
of the Asian Conference was religion, not 
the religion of theologies, but of a pure life 
consecrated to the service of one’s fellows. It 
was always on the spiritual note that 
the speaking became most inspiring, 1t was 
there that unity was most claimed. 

Roman Catholic Christian from Sind, 
Muhammadan from the Panjab and Java, Buddhist 
from Ceylon and Burma, Hindu from South 
India, all alike saw a new world religion, 
formed out of the common basis of all the 
creeds, as the hope of a united world. 
Perhaps it is this that Asia has to live and 
to give as its supreme gift to humanity. 

For the All-Indian the ery was education, 
natural and national, for all, and a healthy 
body to educate ; for the All-Asian, the cry 
was for freedom for self-expression, purity, 
and peace. 


ed 





Boycott Movement and its Effect on Trade 


By H. SINHA, Ph.D. 

















Fio the recently issued official return 


for December 1930, it appears that 
there has been a serious decline in 
British share of Indian imports during 
current financial year. The percentage 
s are calculated below for the last 
pennium : 

onths 1st April to 31st December). 

. 1927 1928 1929 1930 

47.6 45.6 43.0 38.5 


uses such as fall in commodity 
all countries equally cannot 
change in the percentage 
e. The undoubted acute 
in India at the present 
ruled out. 


The real reason must be looked for rather 
in the present political movement in India, 


which seeks to replace British goods by 
non-British goods, when indigenous substi- 
tutes are not forthcoming. In the table below 
the year 1930 has been split up into two 
periods (a) January-March (ze. the period 


prior to the launching 
(b) April-December. These two are separately 
compared with the corresponding periods of 
1929 by the percentage method. ‘To illustrate 
the method by an instance, in column (1) 
the price index for January-March, 1930 
(127) has been deducted from the correspond- 
ing figure for 1929 (144) and the decline 
(17) has been calculated as a percentage of 
the 1929 figure (to be 12). 


and famous orator of _ 


x 


of the movement) and ~ 
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BOYCOTT MOVEMENT AND ITS EFFECT. ON TRADE 


I. © PRICES AXD [IMPORTS IN [NDIA DURING 
1929 axp 1930 


(Import figures are-in Rs. lacs (Rs. 100, 000) 
Percentage falls have been calculated from 


a figures to nearest thousand.) 
` Ò en at 
(B82. BS . 63 
ama Pi 
9L ge S20 - 
EEEE 25g #S5 E 
© 0 (2) 8) (4) 
1929 144 -29.19 39,74 68.93 
_dan.—Mar. 1930 127 26,76 3481 61.07 
: p.c. Fall 12 83 139 114 
-199% 140 7632 103,37 179.69 
April—Decr. 1930 113 47.56 76,10 123,66. 
p.c. Hall 19 387.7 264 312 





It-will be seen that during the. first three 
months, aggregate imports: fell by approxi- 


recording a heavier 

aggregate imports and 
fall compared with non British 
will also-be seen that 
fallen proportionately 


“months than during the 


ho ee nn ep eee 
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mately the same amount as prices (11. 4 


- per cent compared with 12 per cent), British 
imports 
per 
(13.9 per 


declined proportionately less (8.3 
cent) and non-British imports more 
cent). This position is reversed 
during. the last nine months, British imports 
decline compared with 

a still more serious 
Imports. It 
aggregate imports have 
more than prices, for 
at present the price of agricultural 
commodities is much more depressed than 
that of mannfactures withthe result that 
India’s purchasing power has been seriously 
erippled. =: 

The extent of the replacement of British 
cotton manufactures by non-British competi- 
tors, in spite of the preference of 5 per cent, 
is seen to be greater during the last nine 
first three months 
as shown below in Table H. 


If. [xeorts or Corron Maxuracrures tro Inpra purine 1929 ann 1930 
rages figures are in Rs. lacs (Rs. 100,000). Percentage falls have been calculated 
from figures to nearest thousand, Asterisks denote increases.) - 
Grey Piece-goods White Piece- goods Coloured Piece-goods Twists and Yarns 


It will be noticed that except in the case 
of white 'and- coloured piece-goods the 
disparity between the percentage falls 
recorded by British and non-British goods 
has become wider during the second period 
compared with the ‘first. It should also be 
- noted that there ‘were. heavy imports trom 
non-British countries of these two commo- 


III. Imports or Orger Commopirres into Innra purtwe 1929 anp 1930 


(Import figures are in Rs. lacs (Rs. 100,000) Per centage falls have been caiculate 
from figures to nearest thousand. 


Machinery and Mill / Cigarettes Electrical ` Provisions. 
i wor - instruments - as 
Br. non-Br. Tot. Br. non- Tot. Br. nan- Tot. Br. -non- Tot. B 
: l Br. Bre g Br. =. 
1929 336 194 460 52 ‘48 58 53. 36 89 51 100 ` 151 
Jina. 1930 3.76 115 491 64 33 65 59 45 104 57 74 13 
c. Fall 778* 7.7 6.4* 23,6* 33-3% 23.2*11.6* 24:5* 16.7* 10.5” 
> 1929 992 349 1332 147° 1 148 156 1,01 2,57 1,79 
eee 1930 814 2.771091 7 3 82 125 "95 220 1.50 ae 
te » Fall 18.0 18.6 18.1 Ea 1834.5" 449 19.9 5.4. J4.2 16.1. 


Br.’ Non-Br. Tot. - Br. Non-Br. Tot. Br. non-Br. Tot. r. Non-Br. Tot. 

(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 

1929- 4,01 230 631 3,74 33 4,07 268 1,32 400 97° 87 1,84 

Jany. March 1930 342 221 563 322.46 8368 237 153 390 62 68 1,30 
p.c. Fall 147 40 108 16.1 38.8* 9.6 -11.6 16.0* 24 38.0 225 29.6 

E DR 1929 834 6,96 15,30- 8,80 80 9,60 7,14 4,10 1124 234 236 4,70 
" April—Dec. 1930 262 312 574 428 73 501 3,84 180 564 96 141 2,833 
p.c. Fall 68.6 . 55.2 625 514 85 478 46.2 563 49.9 588.405 49.6 


dities during the early months of the year, 
so much so that 1930 figures exceeded the 
corresponding figures for 1929. 

‘As shown in Table III below, there has 
been replacement of British by non-British. 
- imports in the case of other- commodities 
as well: 











“Asterisks denolé increases.) 
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In the case of cigarettes, which is practi- 
cally a monopoly of the United Kingdom, 
there has been a- sensational fall compared 
with a rise during the early months of the 
year Other figures are equally striking. The 
agitation does not seem to be confined to any 
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particular part of India. In the table below 
are given the values of the different kinds 
of cotton manufactures exported from the 
United Kingdom during November, 1929 andy 
1930 to the different parts of India. a 


IV. Inpogr or Brisa Corrons MANUFACTURES INTO DIFFERENT Parts or INDIA 


Grey, unbleached ha and Dyed 


. ‘arn. 
November 


1929 1930 


76 15.239 7,150 
56.6 21.938 10.790 


yearn. 
November 


1929- 1930 
£ £ 
32419 4.015 

Madras 34.347 14,900 3 
Bengal 23,313 8.698 62.7 16,744 3,481 

It will be noticed that except in the case 

of grey unbleached yarn, Bengal which is 

believed to be quiet, records proportionately 


Parts of India. 
Fa 


Corts 


Bombay. 


_ greater 


Grey piece-goads. White piecé-goods. 


November November 


Pall Fall Fall 


1929" 19380 1929 1930 
£ £ £ £ 


oO p.c. S, — pe. 
51,230 28.868 43.7 328.662 60,140 81.7 
11920 27.693 61.5 90344 30,147 666 
at 


9 (, : : 
79.2 727,754 18.225 97.6 86,913 14,618 82.2 


declines than Bombay, “which is 


‘supposed to be the storm centre in India. 


ee Vern 
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[Books in the following languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali, English, French, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, ; í 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, ée., 
The receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, — 
he review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent 


answered. 


_ German, 
Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
will not be noticed. 
nor any queries relating _ thereto 
to our office, addressea 


to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hinds Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete, according to the language `: 
of the books. No criticisms of book-reviews and notices will be published-—Editor, M. &. £ 


ENGLISH 

THE FOURTH FACTOR IN THE Eriococy or MALARIA. 
ITS RELATION WITH ANOPHELES AND ITS PARTICULAR 
APPLICATION TO MALARIA IN BENGAL : By Dr. P. C. 
Roy. secant es Bengal. Published by the author, 
pp. 41. 

In this book the author says that the presence 
of Pistia in tanks and other water surfaces 
auses malaria, and quotes instances of several 
Ithy villages where malaria is said to have 
rred by the introduction of this vegetation. He 
claims to have removed malaria by the 
ce of Pistia from tanks in certain villages. 
statements Hike these without any scientific 





















contains many rambling statements which 
accepted. as evidence. On the other 
mnd to mislead the ordinary layman, 


a few 


take 
adequate 


ap 


should 
engage 


malaria. he 
es. and 


¿to day, and publish them for 


+ Lieut-Colonel F. A. 
B-C. O. B E. I M S., 


9 a 


Kons, Punjab. Published by 


support them are of no value whatever.’ 


py wishes to ascertain the correlation - 


systematically the observations 


Christian Literature Society for India, 1930, 


price Re. 1-8, pp. 191. 


This book is the second production_of the “Books 
for the Times” series edited. by A. J. Appasamy, 
M An (Harvard), D. Phil. (Oxon) The book has a 
foreword by the Bishop of Madras. It is a wonder- 
ful little book written by a person who 1s 
thoroughly familiar with his subject. The author 
gives a historical introduction of the prison 
systems as prevalent in the different countries of 
the world. He has-a wide outlook so rare. 

‘amongst officials and writes in a sympathetic and 
an interesting way. The book is intended “to 
guide and help the conscience of the general public 
to understand what crime is, to seek out and. 
remedy the causes of crime, to understand the- 
meanining of prison, to gain an accurate knowledge 
of the means and methods of prison administration, 
to realize that it is insufficient merely to punish 
but that punishment, must be supplemented by 
efforts to reform, to learn the ‘methods of reform 
at present in use, and, jastly, to interest the public 
in that vital part of such reform—the welfare of 
the ex-prisoner.” The book is primarily intended 
for Indian readers and will serve to dispel a good 
deal of prevailing misconception about prisons 
and their administration in general. The social 
side of the work has been ‘thoroughly stressed 
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and the whole problem of crime has been dealt 


with in an extreniely fascinating manner. 





Inprvipuasr’ Psycuovoey: By Erwin Wegberg, 
M. D., Trdnsiated by VF Beran Wolfe, af. D., 


Published by George Allen & Unwin Lid, London, 

<P 1. {58 net. , 
“The book is an able exposition of Adler’s 
‘views on individual psychology. Adler, as is 
well known, began as a follower of Freud but 
later on developed his own ideas and seceded 
from the Freudian school. He thought the Freudians 
laid too much stress on sex and he took up the 
‘purposive view of life in which “will to power” 
was one of the supreme motives=-The~tetm 
“interiórity complex” which js so popular now Is 
one of the contributions of Adler to modern 
psychology. Adler believes that any deficiency 
or defect in any organ in the human system 
leads to the development of a compensation 
mechanism which not only counteracts the existing 
‘defect but produces certain important mental 
adjustments. Adlers views have been very 
. popular and this book gives a clear account of the 
.. implications of Adler’s doctrines in many different 
, ‘directions such as evolution’ of personality, 
| character development, education, neurosis, 
| psychoses, medical pedagogy, cultural psychology, 
etc. The book is written in a very interesting 
‘style ; the translation has been well executed. 


G. Bose 
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Cortoy TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND 
'Ortsek Essays. By Mr. B. Govinda Rao, Secretary, 
Godavary Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada, with 
a foreword by Sir P. C. Roy, pp. 153, price Rs. 1-4. 

As the author, Mr. B. Govinda Rao, states in his 
preface the present book is principally a summary 
of the monograph on “The Indian Cotton. Textile 
ndustry—its past, present and future,” published by 
Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Secretary, Indian Chamber o 
Commerce, Calcutta. The author has also added 
several useful appendices at the end, and has laid 
down the information relating to the cotton 
industry of India before the general public in, a 
very lucid and attractive manner. The author’s aim 
is to create a keener interest among_ the public for 
the cause of Swadeshi. A perusal of this little 
work will, we hope, stimulate the desire for promot- 
ing Swadeshi in India. f i i 

An attractive feature of the book is the foreword 
from the pen of Sir P. ©. Roy, who has urged 
‘upon the people. the necessity of encouraging 
Swadeshi enterprises. 
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Rewascent Inynra: By KO S. Venkataramani. 
Svetaranya Ashrama, Mylapore,. Madras. Second 
“Hd. Re 1. 


The writer of this book is the well-known author 
of Paper Boats which earned -the praise of some 
eminent men. of letters. He writes with charm and 
has some felicity of expression. In the present work 
he claims to have foretold in 1913 the Great War of 
1914 and now he “sees” war clouds gathering 
for a universal conflagration. In the author’s 
opinion, India could avert this calamity if she 
remoulded herself according to her age-long 


£ . collections of witty morsels to all 


3al 


spiritual and cultural tradition. But to achieve 
this object India must be free, and thus he proceeds 
to draw up a Swaraj constitution for India. While 
giving a picture of the Indian village life of today 
he uses sentences like this, “Work has the joy 
of recreation- and the sweat on the brow isa 
pearl-like drop”. It is all very poetic and the 
Swaraj India of the author’s dream is ona par 
with this. strain, but we entertain grave doubts 
whether it is “practical politics”. 


Tue Iypran NATIONAL CONGRESS, THEN AND NOW : 
By S. Bhimasankara Row, B.A. Chintamani Press, 
Rajahmundry. Re 1 


This is a well-reasoned and earnest plea for 
Indians to sink their political. differences in the 
common object of attaining Swaraj and present 
a united front under the banner of the Indian 
National Congress. The Indian National Congress 
would in that way be truly worthy of its name, 
would be truly representative, would gather force, 
and Swaraj would. - be brought nearer. This is at 
least what the writer believes. ` 

Anan HOME 
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SKITS AND SKETCHES AND Sxercuy Brrs: Two 
books by S. C. Mookerjee (Funniman) Published by 
Chuckervertty Chatterjee and Co. Calcutta and 
U. N. Dhur and Co. Calcutta, respectively, Price 
Es. 1 each. | 

Mr. 8. ©. Mookerjee is a well-known 
society entertainer. Among ` his admirers 
figure governors of provinces, Rajas, men high up 
. in the professions. and also those who can laugh at 
a good joke; for Mr Mookerjee combines good 
humour with good taste; a rare combination in 
these days of blatant vulgarity. His little books 
are big mines of mirth and yielda wealth of laughter 
without much digging. We can recommend these 
bitual pessi- 
mists and confirmed dyspeptics. One need not 
part with ones kingdom ‘for a good laugh. For 
two rupees one can laugh and laugh and laugh. 


a . sas Ngee 
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THÈ SEPARATION oF EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL 
Powers in British Ixora: By Naresh Chandra 
Toy, M.A., Lecturer, City College, Caleutta, pub-, 

wished by M. C. Sarkar and Sons. Rs. 5. - 
_ The combination of executive and judicial powe 
in the same public functionaries is an adminis 
tive evil which has been the target. of agitation 
about one century in India. The Indian Nog 
Congress for over thirty years devote 
attention and energy to the separation , 
two powers and functions perhaps tha 
other administrative question. During t) 
years also repeated attempts have be 
the two Houses of the Central Legis! 
all the provineal Legislative Councils å 
criminal Justice from executive conty 
the solid phalanx of opposition whj 
of the Civil Service presented, al 
the popular representatives in thj 
to be vain and abortive. | 
` _ The book under review dea 
which is yet unsolved, with 
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and.a scientific arrangement of facts. and arguments 
‘which do credit to the author. -He has. utilized 
all the sources of information on the subject’ and 
made his study a thoroughly documented one. The 
book consists of eight chapters in thé first of which 
the principle of the separation of powers has been 
enunciated and examined. In the second, the 
evolution of the criminal judiciary .in British India 
has been traced. The ‘third chapter has been 
>> devoted to a graphic history of the movement for 
the separation of the two’ powers. In the fourth 
chapter the author has brought out in, clear relief 
the helpless position. of the | magistrates who 
generally dispesse ' criminal justice. Such is their 
dependence upon the executive chief of the district, 
and such is the interference of the executive and 
police officers in their work that the magistrates 
are retluced to mere gramophones of the executive. 
They are the conduit pipes through -whieh the 
behests of the executive .officers are transmitted. 
The specimen cases the author has introduced by 
way of illustrating the vagaries of the magistrates 
are interesting: The author in another chapter has 
also analysed the position-of the judges who preside 
over the’ Sessions Courts He has alsé6 in a very 
lucid and convincing way met the arguments put 
forward so often, by the - official. representatives 
against the demand for separation. A chapter has 
been added which discusses some lines along which 
the separation of the two functions . may be 
attempted, - The ‘get-up of the book leaves nothing 
to be desired. We congratulate the author upon 
the production of this ‘book which we heartily 
commend to the, growing class of readers of 
political literature. E 
i A. K. Sex 


f a 
” Fistory or Orissa (FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE BRINSH PERIOD), . Vol. J, by Prof. R. D. 
” Banerji, M. A. (published by R.. Chatterji, Caleutta, 

7 1980) ; price Rs. 20. > - ~ l 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterji, M. A. the learned 
editor of the Modern Review, has done a great 
service to Indian scholarship by undertaking - the 
publication of this important work from -the 


erudite pen of .the late lamented Archeeologist, 


Mr. R. D. Banerji. Among the numerous original 
contributions of ‘the late Mr. Banerji by which he 
has aided in the recovery of so many lost chapters 
-of Indian history and civilization and. won fot 
himself the. foremost place among Indian archeeolo- 
ists, this posthumus_ publication of his ] 
ak as his Magnuny Opus. Itis all thë more a 
er of profund regret that 
g to see it in -print. 












vs Orissa being entirely out of date 
on a Ssafficiently comprehensive 


ymeis in twenty-two chapters. The 
with topography, with. the 
| limits, in different epochs, 
as Kalinga in ancient times, 
s and centres. The second. 
Human content of the region, 


‘is also shown how “in the very 
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its peoples, castes, and languages, including ‘its 


stray and varied aboriginal element: The third . 


chapter deals with prehistoric ` antiquities, some of 
the oldest relics of human habitation being found 
in. Orissa, So far the palaeolithic finds are fewx: 


and as regards neoliths, there has been recently 


_ an exceptional tind of “shouldered” axes in the 


Mayurbhanja State at: Baidyapur. The_ discoverer 
of this neolithic site is Mr. Paramananda Acharya, 
B. Sc., an Archeological scholar of Mayurbhanja 
State. These. “shouldered?” implements are 
connected with the second group of ‘Austric races, 
Khasia-Nicobarese group, and not’ with the first 
group, that of the Santhals and-Mundas, among 
whom only unshouldered axes are found. It is 
interesting to note that early prehistoric pottery 
has also been found at this neolithic site along 
with stone implements, as at ` Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa. The fourth chapter deals with the 
references to Kalinga, Odra, and Utkala, in 
-Brahmanical and Buddhist texts. The fifth chapter 
comes to historical times and treats of Orissa under _ 
the Nandas and Mauryas, with an account ‘of the ` 
Kalinga edicts of.-Asoka. The next two chapters 
dealing with. “Kharavela and the empire of Kalinga 
and the Overseas empire of Kalinga” - are some of 
the most original parts of the volume.’ The famous 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela is re- 
interpreted on the lines of the joint contributions: 
of the author and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal to. the pages 
of J.B. 0O. R. S The most important suggestion is 
thus given. “We learn from _the Hathigumpha 
inscription that the Greek King Demeétrios ‘had to 


-fall back on ‘Mathura, apparently his ` base, on 


hearing of the approach of Kharavela” (p. 79), It 
dawn of -Indian 
history the people of Kalinga were the pioneers 
of Indian colonization in ‘Further India and the 
Indian. Archipelago.” The next two chapters deal 
with Orissa in the time of Harshavardhana, aude: 
‘as described by..the Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chuang. 
The remaining chapters deal with the history of 
Orissa. with reference to different dynasties. with 


‘which it came to be connected such as the: Karas 


(about whom the author discovered àn: important 
inscription, that of Neulpur:plate), the Bhanjas, the 
Turigas, Sulkis and Nandas -of the dark ‘period . 


_ prior the conquest of northern Orissa by the eastern 
Gangas, the .Somavamsis, the carly Gangas of 


alinga, the eastern Gangas, until we ‘come _ to. the 
foundation -of the Orissan empiré under Kapilendra, 
the zenith of its power and prosperity under 
Purushottama (1470-97) and its decline under 
Prataparudra (1497-1541). The volume concludes 
with a chapter on the last‘of the Gajapatis. - 

The work thus presents. an intensive study of 
an important province of India which is full of 
interest to the student of Indian history as a whole. 
As is well known, the history of India has notą 
always developed from a single centre as an` 
organic unity. It is a complex -web of different 


strands each of which requires specialized study. 


It is made up of subordinate histories of different 
provinces and peoples so that not a single province 
or people can.claim any monopoly in its making. 
A proper knowledge of. this complex of Indian 
history can. come only out.of intensive studies of 
its many local histories and regional cultures. The 
scope and standard of such studies are ‘seen at 
their best in this volume on the History of Orissa, 
by one whose untimely death has been-a great 
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blow to Indian scholarship and is deeply deplored 
by all students of Indian history. 


CRIE AND PUNISHMENT IN Ancient Inna: By 
Ramaprasad Gupta, M. A; B. L. Book Company, 
gelcuita, 1930, Rs. 5.. 


The work presents a critical and. comparative 


study of ancient Indian criminal law on the basis. 


of the principal legal texts such as_ those of 
Gautama. Vasishtha, Apastamba, Baudhayana, 
Manu, Kautilya. Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, Narada, 
Brihaspati and Katyayana. A very valuable feature 
of the work which makes it a contribution to Indian 
history in general and to the history of Sanskrit 
literature in particular is the light it throws on 
the chronological sequence of these legal works as 
exhibited in the stages they represent in the 
evolution of ancient Indian law. A critical study 
of the legai material points to. the conclusion that 
an earlier development is registered in the works 
of Gautama, Vasishtha, Apastamba, and Baudhayana, 
in. the somewhat rudimentary character of its 
criminal law and its imperfect 
between laws proper and what are merely the 
rules of penance. In Manu, however, the standard 
Smriti text, is to be noticed. a higher, and, 
consequently, a later social evolution in respect of 
its systematized code of laws, civil and criminal, 
its enumeration of the number of offences, modes 
of punishment, subject-matter of suits, betokening 
a complex and cultured social life. Vishnu 


appears to be later than Manu in his attempts to © 


reduce the severity of some of Manu’s punishments. 
The break with Manu is more marked and complete 
in Yajnavalkya and Kautilya with their less severe 
penal codes, their elaborated civil and criminal 
procedure, their hierarchy of courts and other 
features. A further advance in legal development 
is reached in Narada, Brihaspati and Katyayana 
ain point of treatment, arrangement, classification, 
definitions. and procedure, though they model 
themselves on Manu rather than on Yajnavalkya 
on the ground perhaps that Manu’s laws had a 
wider currency than those of Yajnavalkya. In the 
second part of the work, the author deals with 
the laws relating to crimes and offences as 
presented by the Hindu law-givers but does not 
follow their method of arrangement and classification 


_* by which the subject-matter of law-suits is brought 
heads. He- 


and considered under eighteen titles or 1} 
follows the modern system of the Indian Penal 
Code. What further enhances the value of his 
treatment is his comparison of Hindu Law with 
the laws of other important countries in ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern times which in the case 
of England-are limited to the work of Blackstone. 
The work is the fruit of a happy blending of 
historical and legal knowledge in_the author and 
must appeal equally to students of Indian history 
“and literature, and law, both for the matter 
presented, and the manner of its presentation in 
lucid and logical language. Only one mistake may 
be brought to his notice in the Bengali spelling 
Yagnavalkya given for Yajnavalkya. Nor does he 
care very much for proper transliteration of 
Sanskrit names and words. 


Rania Kuan MUKHERJI 
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ÅFGHANISTAN IN THE Mentiva Por: By C. 


Morrish; printed at the Civil and Military Press, 


Lahore, pp. 1-61. 


_ The unfortunate ex-king Amanullah Khan had a 
big heart, a big mind and a large vision. His 
scheme of reform to rebuild Afghanistan as a 
powerful and advanced :State to find its place in 
the comity of great nations failed partly on 
account of Amanullah’s impatience for speed, 
but largely due to the stupid obstinacy, woeful 
ignorance of the Afghan people, baneful influence 
of the reactionary Mullahs and other interested 
parties. Amanullah’s tragic exit from -the field 
of action and from his rightful place in his country 
excites pity, but never anger or contempt. We do 
not know who this Mr. Morrish really is or what 
his office of “work” was” while ‘he~was in India 
during those troublous times in Afghanistan. In 


his words the writer of the booklet under review,’ 


Mr. Morrish, “was in the closest connection with 
Afghanistan during the recent revolt, having lived 
throughout the troublous days in Peshawar (N. W. 
' P) and in outlying districts on India’s North- 
West border.” And since then “has been able to 
complete. my information concerning the facts 
connected with the revolution and after collecting 
personally news in Afghanistan, India and Hngland, 
venture to give an account of events as they were, 
from the early days of Amanullah’s reign to the 


present day.” But this presumably Lorene 


writer has nota single word of praise or appreciation 


for Amanullah’s noble character and unquestioned } 
of regret at the: 


patriotism. He has no word 
failure of the patriotic king’s schemes for the 
political, social, and economic : 
his people. Qn the other hand, the writer has 
given a positively harmful picture of that great 
Afghan who one day will certainly be worshippetl 
by the future generations of Afghans as a hero and 
a martyr. The author concludes his booklet with 
a good. certificate for the present King Nadir Shah : 
“It is hoped that king Nadir Shah may be spared 
to continue the government of the country in which 
he has staked his all and may yet see the fruits of 
his labours, of his self-denials and of his ever cons- 
tant and unwavering patriotism.’ We do not doubt 


that King Nadir Shah is an able general and a great ` 


patriot. But. what we doubt is the King Nadir Shah’s 
‘self-denial.’ To leave a lonely. villa in France, 
where he lived in virtual exile, cut off from his 
family in Afghanistan, ‘and then to sit on the 
Afghan throne to which he had no pretence of 
claim is certainly not ‘self-denial, 

N. N. Guosu 
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ÅNNUAL Report or tHe Civi, VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT, BIHAR AND ORISSA, FOR THE YEAR 
1929-30. Price Re. 1. | 


The officiating Ty 
Department is to b 
ing a highly illu) 
beginning of w l i 
locate seats of outbreais of contagious diseases and 
to form aa idea of the general distribution of the 
veterinary force of the province. ; 

The outstanding event of the year is the 
opening of a veterinary college for the province. 







The more such colleges are established, the better 
The college 


it is for the animal welfare of India. 
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seems to be well-equipped, but there is no mention 
of a veterinary hospital being attached to the 
college, and to our mind, any technical instruction 
divorced from clinical facilities, is never very 
fruitful, or useful. We venture to hope_ that this 
defect will be remedied as soon as funds become 
available, 

The measures adopted by_ the staff to combat 
épidemics are, very commendable, but could not 
the various kinds of sera and vaccines be made 
free to the public bodies? In return for such 
relief, they should be asked to entertain an 
augmented veterinary staff, create fresh, posts, 
and open new dispensaries, especially in view of 
the fact that some of them are doing away with 
the services “of this most important agency.” 

Weeding out of scrub bulls by the process of 
bloodless castration is a step in the right direction, 
and it is satisfactory .to note, from, the increase 
in the number of operations, that this method is 
gaining in popularity. ? 

An encouraging feature of the report is the 
carrying out of propaganda work by the staff. 


Intelligent and widespread propaganda goes a long ` 


way in promoting the usefulness of a Department, 
especially a recently-created ‘one as this. 

In view of the growing tendency of our young 
men to earn an independent livelihood by entering 
into some form of business, we should like to 
know whether the Patna Cattle-breeding and 
Dairy Farm is a self-supporting one, particularly 
the dairy portion of it, and if so.,could not’ young 
men desirous of embarking on this line of business, 
be given a short practical course of trainmg m 
order to fit them for such an undertaking, the view- 
“point being of course an appreciable amount of 
profit with a minimum of expenditure. 

_. The lay public, like ourselves, might have been 
énlightened by a short and simple explanation of the 
Tharparkar breed. The photographs are excellent. 

We fully endorse the opinion of the Director 
that “the crying need of the department is an 
increase of the subordinate staff. Unless this staff 
is sufficiently strengthened, control of livestock 
diseases wil] prove a most difficult problem for the 
department.” a 


——— 


Tre Growre AND DEVELOPMENT or NATIONAL 
Tuovent In Inpra: By Ishwar Nath Topa, Dr. Phil. 
Hamburg, 1930. 







position and want 
lish idioms. A 


so on for i 
of German words here and there might have been 
avoided, except in the, case of one or two well- 
known words, of which the exact synonyms are 
not to be found in English. 
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Thè value of ‘the book lies in the excellent 
use that the author has made of the material at 


his command, and in the choice of the 
material. _ Parliamentary despatches andl blue- 
books, and authoritative though not always 


available books on various aspects of British ruley 
have been all laid under contribution and the 
most striking passages have been extracted without’ 
going to tedious lengths, in order to illustrate 
the points which the author has sought to make. 
Another significant feature is the spirit of 
detachment which Dr. Topa has striven to 
maintain in his presentation of the picture, thereby 
making his inferences more telling and effective. 
He has succeeded in showing how, step by step, 
the idea of government of the people, by the 
people and for the people developed. in India 
and how English writers contributed to the 
growth. of that idea and the British administration 
drove the lesson home by their acts fof omission 
and commission till India lost faith in British 
professions which was at one time the dominating 
feature of the situation, and became thoroughly 
saturated with the conviction that nations by ` 
themselves are made and that they who will be 
free, themselves must strike the blow. That blow 
has now been struck, but in a non-violent form 
which, as a moral equivalent of war, has taken 
the -West by surprise aud puzzled our English 
rulers who never prepared themselves to ward it 
off by measures designed for the moral and 
material uplift of the people. But the history of 
this recent struggle through which we are now 
passing is. not to be found in this book, which, 
brings the narrative to a close with the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, The bork is well worth study 
and will amply repay perusal, — 


2 Potrricus 
7 Pa } T 
Puge AnMiNIstTRATION IN Inopia : by A. Ko 
Ghose Bar-at-Law, Lecturer University of 


Caleutla. Published by the Uniwersity of Caleutia. 
Royal Svo pp. XXM+ 748. 


< Mr. A. K. Ghose has been delivering a series of 


lectures . before the University of Calcutta, which 
are now published in book form after thorough 
revision and amplification. The: book contains, 
an able analysis of the system of Government in 


- India established by the British and takes the 


reader through its various phases and develop- 
ments while pointing out critically every important 
historical detail. | n 

Mx. Ghose has written a book on , public 
administration which’ should be: classed with the 
best standard works on the subject. With his 
legal training and_ outlook, he has left out nothing 
which is of any importance; nor has he minced 
matters where the subject-matter requires 
criticism. For instance: referring to, the recent. 
institution of the Indian High Commissionership, 
Mr. Ghose points out its lack of proper height in, 
comparison with the High Commissionerships 
of the Dominions, saying, “The High Commissioner 
for India performs for India functions of Agency 
only.-{Ital. ours), as distinguished from political 


functions - analogous to those. performed in the 
offices, of the High Commissioners for the 
Dominions.” 


To those whose critical faculty chooses the 
extreme, Mr. Ghose might appear mild where he 


= 


. -unemployment benefit 


does not worry too 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


credits, the British with, liberal intertions in’ 


instituting the reforms in India. Im, “sioned 
criticism would call it the policy of gi ing as 
little as possible. But others would think that 
the British might have given.even less than what 
they conceded in the reforms. Mr. Ghose, however, 
or much over valuations. His 
academic spirit rules supreme throughout his book. 
Criticism is introduced everywhere with great 
restraint, ; l 
The chapter devoted to the Army is perhaps the 
least satisfactory part of Mr. Ghosh’s book. For its 
compilation he seems to have, relied almost 
exclusively on the official publication, The Army in 
India and its Evolution, whose arrangement and, 
in many places, language has been almost literally 
followed. This attemptat sampling and compressing 
a book which is itself hardly anything more than a 
tabloid. combined with the author’s natural un- 
familiarity with the subject, gives a certain air_of 
uacreality and scrappiness to the chapter. We 
notice only afew defects which have caught our. eyes. 
The account of the distribution of the commands 
and districts in the text (pp. 428-29) is contradicted 
by that given in annexure EH (pp. 491-92). The 
last account is, of course. correct. But as Mr. 
Ghosh has followed a 1924 publication, he gives 
the old distribution and reproduces a whole 
passage from , that book. to explain why 
Waziristan district is, under the direct command of 
the A H.Q. Incidentally, it should also be mentioned 
that Rajputana (with the exception of the States of 
Alwar, Bhartpore and Dholpur), is now under the 
Southern Command and the responsibility for 
defending Aden no longerbelongs to the Government 
of India. Mr, Ghosh’s treatment of the questions of 
internal security, relations between the Imperial 
General Staff andthe A. H. Q., and the employment 
of the Army in India beyond India, is also very 
unsatisfactory, and vague. There is also another 
omission which has struck us. The description 
of the various arms and services of the Army in 
the book includes even the Remount Department, 
but it omits the artillery altogether, | 
The Government of India’s lack of willingness to 
spend money on important social services such as 
education, public health, housing. old age pensions, 
en etc. comes in for well- 
deserved criticism at the hands of the author. He 
says, whereas all modern civilized countries pay 
special attention to these matters, the Government 
of India are an exception and they have not yet 
“awakened themselves to that high sense of 
responsibility which is the fundamental, basis of 
all national Governments.” He recommends the 
Government to try to reduce expenditure on debt 
charges and the army and to spend more on the 
beneficial services. The book deserves a lengthier 
notice than space would allow us_to attempt. 
We congratulate the author and the University of 
Calcutta for having brought out this excellent 
treatise on a subject which is now in the forefront 
of public attention. ÅSHOKE CHATTERJEE ` 


HINDI 


 DHARATI-BHUSHAN |: By Seth 
Published by the, Bharati-bhus 
pp. mt 395. Price Rs. 2. 198 i. 

Old Hindi literature was fortunate not only in its 
poets but in its poetics also. Indeed, there was rather: 


Arjundas Kedia. 
ae Office, Benares, 
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an inordinate rage for poetics. And the tradition 
has not died out. In the book under notice we 
have an able exposition of the figures, of speech 
in Hindi poetical literature. Copious illustrations 
from the old and new masters have been a special 
feature of the book., The attempt is useful 
because much of the charm of old Hindi literature 
depends upon the interpretation of its rhetorical 
skill and point. The diagrams showing the figures 
Kamala-bandha,  Dhanusha-bandha, Chamara- 
bandha, Sarvatobhadragati, and Kamadhenu-bandha 
are very interesting. We think we have never 
met these anywhere else. The introduction is by 
Mr. Krishnabehari Misra. 


PRAPANCHA-PARICHAYA > By Prof. Visweswar, 
Siddhantasiromoni. Published by the Hindi-graniha 
ane Office, Bombay. 1930, pp. 2386. Price 

e. 1-8. 


A philosophical treatise in the widest sense 
comprising dissertations concerning life and the 
universe as found in eastern and western 
philosophies. The philosophy of science of the 
modern west is also discussed. 


Set Raunanpsn Cuarnit: By Pandit Ramnandan 
Sehay, pp. 179. 


A Hindi drama depicting the life of Kusha and 
Laba, the sons of Ramchandra. The work is 
executed in the old Indian style and is interspersed 
with Hindi verses. 

Ramses Basu 


x 


S- GUJARATI 


Sanar Kata’ Darsuan: By Pandit Maharani- 
shanker Sharma. 


Kavi Maharanishankar Sharma, a Gujarati poct 
and teacher, appears here in the réle of a music 
artist. He furnishes a long-felt want in Gujarati 
literature by his present treatise on Indian music. 
Music as an art, occupies a very prominent place 
in the cultural life of a nation, 

he author of this scientific treatise on Indian 


music has made a very laudable attempt to 
compose songs _in_ simple Gujarati and _ sot 
them to music in different tunes (Ragas). The 


notation that has been adopted is such as can_be 
easily understood. The ascending and descending 
notes are given in case of every Haga and their 
amplification is also shown. . A statement of 
particulars of different times is given at the outset. 
The theme of the songs is varied covering. from 
pure devotional songs to those inspiring patriotism. 
This happy combination of a poet and musician has 
created enough material for a music student. 

With the help of experts like Messrs. Jambekar 
and Bapat Mr. and Mrs. Maharanishanker managed 
to achieve mastery over the science, and the 
present work has been the product of their 
combined effort. The work will supply a great 
want in the Gujarati language and will certainly 
be oe to those wishing to have a training 
in the art: ; 


R. A. K. 
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Ratna MAĐNUSHA . AND AKSHAR PARIDHAN OR 
DauparyaA Yoca: By Ramchandra Adhvaryu, 
Bardoltikar, printed at the Bharat Vijaya Printing 
Press, Baroda, pp. 293. Cloth Cover: Price 
Re. 1-4-0. (1980). 


_The writer of this “Advice to his Son” is a 
widower and not blessed much with the goods 
of this world. Being therefore unable to give 
any .very costly present to his son on the 
occasion of his wedding, he wrote out this treatise 
which is meant to guide him in his future career 
as a married man anda man of the world. The 
advice tendered is homely and sound, and 
partakes of the features usually found when 
an elder speaks to his juniors. The language 
is, however, very high and stilted, and this takes 
away entirely whatever value this book pdssesses ; 
such young people as his son and the, latter’s 
bride who are supposed to be the recipients of 
this advice, would hardly possess the knowledge 
required for following the Sanskritized language 
in which the thoughts. of the author are couched. 
There are other similar published books and 
the advice may well have been given to the 
members of i 
inflicted upon the public. 


Meana Sanprsa: By Vallabhdas _Bhagvanji 
Ganaira. Printed at the Gujarati Printing Press, 
Aaa Paper over, po. 385. Price 4 as. 


¥, * 


This is any imitation of the _ well-known 
Megha Duta by Kalidas. A student leaving. 


his college studies as the result of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s propaganda, and joining the Satyagraha, 
is supposed to send a message to him at the 
Yeravda jail from Bombay. The actual message, 
clothed in the Janguage of an enthusiast, . is 
stirring, The absurdity of the whole performance, 


< 
Y 


his family` alone, instead of. being ` 
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however, has not escaped the contributor of the 
preface, Mrs. Ramibai Kamdar, who notices that 
Poona is to the south of Bombay and the 
monsoon clouds travel up from the south to’ the 
north and it would therefore be an unnatural 


‘incident fora rain bearing cloud with a message 


to go in the opposite direction. 


Rasesuwart: By Chandra Kant Mangalji Oxa, 
printed at the Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper Cover: pp. 79. Price 12.as. (1930). 


This is a collection of sweet songs (Rasa) 
composed by Mr. Chandra Kant who is nota 
novice in the line. They are meant to be studied 
and sung: by women and because of that are 
concerned with such domestic incidents in their 
lives as touch them most. The ornaments used by 
them to adorn their persons such as their forehead 
ornament (Tiladi, p. 50), their hair ornament 
made of flowers (Veni, p. 51) are skilfully utilized 
for making the verses more _ attractive and 
interesting. The _ present collection keeps. up 
the reputation of its predecessor— Rasmani. 


K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Manparavati--By K. Krishnamacharya. 

A SHORT story or ‘Kasyurr—By Pandit 
Gwasha Lal. 

HE Origin or tHE Ragpoor 

By Harichandra Bandhu. l 

Inpa In Meurrnc-ror—By Jamuna Prasad Shastri 
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Tue New Era Story Booxs, parrs I & H— 

By ©. Gordon | 
CHANDRAHASA, Grads IV—By Prof. J. C. 
ollo, ALA. 


Tus Cray Cart, Grape V—By H. O, Kershaw. 
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“Bolshevismus Asiaticus” 


“Seratch a Russian and you find a Tartar,” 
is an ancient saying whose vague recollection 
haunts many a European estimate of Russia 
and the Russians. For many decades past it 
has often been stated that Russia. is, at heart, 
an Oriental country, only superficially 


Europeanized by the Czarist autocracy. This 
theory has had its repureussions on Russian 
thought too, and a dispute about the 


essentially Russian and un-European character 
of Russian culture once cast its shadow over 
the friendships of Tolstoy and Turgenev and 
Turgenev and Dostcevsky. The view, it seems, 
has again been put forward by Count 
Keyserling, and is vigorously denied by Dr. Otto 
Hoetzsch, in an article in the Schwweixerrsche 
Monatschefte, translated and abridged in The 
International Digest. Dr. Hoetzsch says : 


The historical development of Russia is actually 
a part of European history. She is not essentially, 
but only more or less superficially, different from 
Western Europe; the political and _ economic 
systems of Russia of today are primarily of 
European origin. : 


Count Keyserling speaks of a “Dolshevismus 
Asiatieus”, but actually Socialism in the form of 
Bolshevism is of German creation. A visitor to 
the Marx Institute in Moscow, viewing the exten- 
sive collection of the works and belongings of 
Marx and Engels, might readily believe that he 
was in a museum of German history. The world 
of the ideas of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin is 
of European origin. . Social-Revolutionism, which 
might have thrived on Russian ground between 
1905 and 1914, has been completely uprooted. All 
Russian social-revolutionists today live abroad. 
eee Asiaticus” is nothing but a happy 
phrase. | : - 


Russia and Europe 


In course of the same article, Dr. Hoetzsch 
goes on to describe the challenge of Russia 
to Europe : 


But itis no consolation for Europe to know 
that what is happening in Russia today is not 
“Bolshevismus Asiaticus,” but an economic and 
social system, European origin. The newly 
created Russia, with its 151 million inhabitants 
and its area of 21 million square kilometers, is a 
socialist part of Europe, with additional imperialis- 


tic influences over an Asiatic empire (influences 
maintained by the promise of carrying Bolshevism 
throughout the world), and_ Europe must face the 
fact. The remainder of Europe is of capitalist- 
democratic organization. Will the capitalistic part 
of Europe, with its economic crises, its unemploy- 
ment, its political confusions, its national frictions, 
its constant threats of war—will it be able to 
preserve itself against the danger with which it is 
confronted ? It has a chance against the threat of 
the Russia of the Soviets only if it has the power 
to reconstruct firmly the organization of European 
peace, and the will to reform the capitalistic 
economic system. Continuous peace and reform 
of capitalism will force Russia to change and will 
strip her of a great deal of her infiuence. Merely 
opposing Russia with the slogan. “Anti-Marxism” 
leads nowhere. Only a recognition of the actual 
situation, and a will for constructive reforni will 
lead Europe forward. 


What Russia is Doing 


Dr. Hoetzsch’s article contains an estimate of 
the Russian Revolution. He, first of all, em- 
phasizes the necessity of caution with regard 
to the Russian experiment : 


But how is it possible. to make even a fairly 
accurate estimate of Russia? The officials of 
Russia know just as well as those of former times 
how to impress or decetve foreign observers. But, 
as a matter of fact, the Stalin system seems to 
have adopted the policy of not exaggerating achieve- 
ments ; on the contrary, considerable self-criticism 
is evident. The reason for this is that Stalin is 
attempting to get the utmost mental and physical 
effort out of his people, ‘and is constantly spurring 
them on to the goal he has set ; to paint the results 
in falsely glowing colours would defeat his purpose. 
Thus the visitor to Russia has a certain foundation 
for accurate judgment, though reliable conclusions 
can be drawn only by one: who can compare the 
Russia of to-day with the Russia of before the war. 
He must be familiar with her former problems and 
conditions, and he must understand her history. 
The Bolshevists do not want to be reminded of 
history ; in their opinion, Russia of today is an 
entirely new world. But this is not true ; history 
does not leap—it flows steadily. In today’s condi- 
tions and relations there is still a great deal of the 
past. A visitor to Russia. with a knowledge of 
Russian history and the Russian language, will be 
able to make accurate observations. On fifteen 


‘separate occasions, four of them since the war, I 


have been required to visit Russia, and it is with 
this background that I make the observations which 


follow. 


~, 
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The Bolshevist state is an example of an attempt 
to combine organic unity and freedom. Far-reach- 
ing, liberty, in self-government is granted to the 
national minorities within the whole. But the 
state has many of the characteristic traits of the 
absolutism of Ivan II, except that the chief power 
is in the hands of the Communistic Party, and not 
in the hands of a Czar. The position of Stalin is 
not comparable to that of Mussolini. When 
Mussolini speaks and acts, only as a member of the 
Party. It is by means of the Party that he holds 
his position, and only through it can he carry out 
his plans. 


What gives “Stalinism” its individuality ? 
Stalin’s outstanding characteristic is an overwhelm- 
ing and iron will (which, however, does not pre- 
clude an ability to compromise, or, to revise an 
opinion). He is the axis around which the Party 
and the State turn. His actions reveal a definite 
system-—not a truly Russian characteristic. 

Stalin’s chief aim is the industrialization of 
Russia, for he believes that only by this means 
will Russia be able to provide herself with neces- 
sary products. to give work to her constantly 
Increaing population, and to maintain the class of 
industrial workers who. form the foundation of 
Socialism and her economic system. — 

His second aim is the socialization of agriculture. 
This is a task whigh even Lenin did not dare 
assume. According to Stalinism, farms and agricul- 
tural production belong to the community, which 
now consists of a number of farmers who jointly 
sow, reap, and market. With this arbitrary sociali- 
zation of agriculture, class friction has . extended to 
the villages. Farmers are of two classes: those of 
comparatively large property (the kulaks), who are 
generally oppressed and persecuted, and those of 
small property who are favored and who réceive 
State aid. i , _ ee 
_ The third outstanding characteristic of Stalinism 
is its stand against the Church and religion. The 
Church and State were already separated at the 
time of the Revolution, but the positive declaration 
against everything connected with religion is a 
particular doctrine of Stalinism. _ 

To make any statement regarding the success of 
difficult. An attempt 
has been made to bring the realization of the ulti- 
mate goal nearer to the masses, by means of a pro- 
gramme worked out fora period of five years. This 
“Five Year Plan” is a schedule of four thick volumes, 
the demands of which are to be carried out within 
the time limit, regardless of the constant and terri- 
fic handicaps within the country. To each branch 
of production, and to each part of the country, a 
certain task Is assigned, and th this way each 
Jabourer is made to feel that he is a part of the 
whole, and he is thus able to determine how well 
the aim is being reached. A universal competition 
is the result. Incidently, it is amazing how little 
is heard these days in Russia of the “Third Inter- 
national”. The reason is that people are thinking 
only of the realization. of the Plan, and_ have no 
time or effort for anything else. This will tend to 
estrange Russia still more from Europe, for now 
only very few Bolshevists know Europe from actual 
experience, while formerly the leaders at least were 
familiar with 1t. ote Se 

There are no political parties in Russia today. 
The Left and Right Oppositions both acknowledge 
Marxism. All political life is dominated by a rigid 
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dogmatism, and by an almost unbelievable idoliza- 
tion of Lenin and his doctrines. Difference of 
opinion is only to be found in estimates of the 
length of time the. people will be able to stand the 
terrific strain. But there is nothing to be ‘done 
except to endure, just as Germany had to endure 
in 1917-19 and this is the -constant. Russian 
refrain. What holds the Bolshevists together is the 
belief in their common cause, and their realization 
that there will be a common gallows in case of 
failure., , : a 
Stalin states that the foreign policy of Russia is 
peaceful; he really means it, because any other 
policy would, bring ruin to the present regime All 
that matters now is the consummation of the Plan. 


—— Za 


On the Modern Cult of Nudity 


M. Edmond Jaloux is one. of the most 
graceful and witty of the French men of 
letters of today. He contributes to the famous 
aoe daily, Le Temps, an article on going 
naked : 


During the summer, while waiting for a friend 
in the lobby of a big cosmopolitan hotel, I ran 
through. a. number of illustrated reviews, Have 
you noticed that only these illustrated publications 
give you a real idea of our period? Ii you read 
the chief literary reviews you have a hard time 
believing that there is any measurable difference 
between 1874 and 1894 or between 1912 and 1930. 
Recently, I studied a complete file of the Jtevwe 
germanique, a remarkable publication_from every 
point of view, that appeared from 1857 to 1865. In 
it 1 found studies of all the problems that occupy us 
to-day. found all the ideas that we beheve 
peculiar to our time being analyzed. Needless to 
say, the possibility of creating a United States of 
Europe was discussed at length. 

Ina collection of this kind one is able to 
measure how slowly humanity progresses and 
within what a narrow circle it, moves, One detail 
only in all that I read in this publication gave 
a definite impression that times had changed. 
This was the protest made against the ferocious 
and unjust chastisement inflicted on, black slaves 
in America, who were cruelly whipped for the 
most insignificant short-comings. Yet even this — 
impression of an essential change is more than 
corrected by the stories now current of negroes 
being lynched by modern Americans. 

On the other hand, if someone in 1940 or 1960 
takes it into his, head to run through, the halt- 
sporting, half-fashionable reviews to which I have 
alluded he will instantly discover the extent of 
our transformation. Man, who remains immutable 
in great things, cannot stand the sight of little 
things unless they keep changing. Now what charac- 
terizes modern life in ‘France. no less than in 
England, in America, no less than in, Scandinavia, 
in Germany, no less than in Italy, is the passion 
for the open air, for the sun, the cult of nudity. 
On the Lido and at Deauville, at Abbazia and at 
Flims, the beaches are covered with recumbent 
figures clad only in skimpy tights. It is asif one 
had returned to the primitive humanity that Arnold 
Bécklin painted. Indeed, who among us has not 
got some ancestor who was a Triton, some great- 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


grandmother who was a siren? Venus, they say, 
emerged from the sea. Is she returning to it 
only to disappear in its depths ? 


i a 
The New Paganism 


There are many who have read in 
this and the other modern ‘cult’ of sports 
the signs of a new paganism. M. Jaloux 
would not have it so. He goes on to say: 


I do not believe that we’ have a very just 
concept of classic paganism, though we act as if 
we had. We let ourselves . confuse the heroic 
epochs of the real Greece with the amiable 
dissolution of Alexandria. The Greeks were above 
all a civic and religious people and if they 
cultivated their bodies they did so chiefly to be 
able to defend their cities. more. adequately. We 
invest the idea of paganism with an excessive 
atmosphere of pleasure that it never possessed, for 
the Romans, like the Greeks, only gave themselves 
up to pleasure when they had ceased being real 
pagans, that is to say, when they no longer believed 
in their gods. For they were severe gods and we 
must not learn our mythology from _ Offenbach. 
Jupiter’s adventures have thrown a certain discredit 
on Olympus, but when we understand that these 
divinities incarnated the elements and powers of 
life itself we are no longer surprised that the 
creative power was in its turn magnified. The idea 
of creation is only indentified with the idea of 
pleasure ,by certain thoroughly modern philosophies. 

_ there 1s such a thing as paganism in the 
mistaken meaning that we now give to the word, 
it is of our own day. , , 

Still we must not exaggerate. There is a malign 
gtendency to look upon our poor contemporaries as 
if they were sad fellows replete with various 
enjoyments and always ready to throw themselves 
into some new orgy. But this is an optimistic 
picture. _ We are not stupefiel by too much 
pleasure. Indeed, for my part, [ believe that if a 
great many people like alcohol, noisy bars, and 
braying music, to’ say nothing of certain sedatives 
more dangerous still, they only go in for all this 
because they are unable to find real pleasure 
anywhere. Pascal speaks with disgust of mere 
diversion-seeking, but what would he say today 
of the oblivion that is the aim of so many of our 
actions, an oblivion whose real nature is concealed 
by the external stimuli that produce if. 

To tell the truth, the new paganism lacks excess, 
It consists chiefly in the cult of the body. Since 
sport has become a kind of beauty, factory, the body 
is now the object of our most tender solicitude. An 
attempt has even been made to consecrate a whole 
4 literature to it, but the attempt failed for lack of 
durable sustenance. Why should we refuse, as we 
have refused for centuries, to enjoy the healthy 
pleasure that is born of movement? But, on the 
other hand, should we make an occupation of this 
kind the centre of all our. activities ? Anyone 
would think we should, to judge from the pictures 
in French and foreign reviews depicting the life 
of our day and, at the other end of the social 
ladder, the enthusiasm that crowds manifest for 
sporting exploits. Is this open-air life, this outdoor 
life, this life-of high speed and record-breaking, 
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eoing to replace the life that our grand-parents 
knew ? | 


a E 3 


I would not have this new paganism commit us 
to precocious animality, but the retired life of 
ancient times which we led far too long did not 
produce much more intelligence and, for one learned 
from his retreat, how many 
angry numbskulls there were. The struggle for 
youth, health, and beaty has in it those elements 
of courage and energy which only become a danger 
if they confuse the end and the means. Greek and 
Roman paganism had the city as their ideal. Where 
is our paganism going? Alas, I am afraid it is 
nothing but a fashion and that another fashion will 
replace it. When the gods have departed caprice is 
born, and even the most fantastic systems of 
polytheism have not been able to make a demigod 
of caprice. i 
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Guglielmo Ferrero on the World of To-day 


The Christian Regisiter of Boston gives 
the following summary of the diagnosis of 
the world situation by Guglielmo Ferrero, the 
famous philosopher-historian : 


_ Alter the economist tells us why the world is 
sick, we turn to the philosopher, Guglielmo Ferrero, 
who knows world-history and its meaning as well 
as any man alive, has been writing in trenchant 
fashion about overproduction and underconsumption 
and what lies behind these things. The five conti- 
nents are suffering from the same malady, and they 
will only be cured together, he says in The Jilas- 
trated News, London. The economic problem, and 
every other, is not isolated. All things in the 
world hang together. The peoples all need one 
another in order to live, and they must have the 
same conception of life, morals, and the State, if 
they are to succeed. 

To-day the nations do not have the same funda- 
mental beliefs. Russia is the most ominous excep- 
tion. She has seceded ‘from the Western world, 
and normal trade conditions are impossible with 
the other nations. The secession is serious because 
it is rooted in a new principle of civilization, 
opposed both in Western ideas of liberty and pro- 
gress and to the concept of absolute monarchy. 
Russia is. determined by all possible schemes of 
dividing internal forces in other countries to bring 
about a world-wide revolution. Already the politi- 
cal leaders everywhere are in a state of perturbation. 


and the unity, certainly of Europe, probably of 
Asia, and not impossibly of the Americas, is in 
jeopardy. 


Thus Signor Ferrero sums up the situation. 
“The world requires a greater moral economic, and 
political unity,” he continues. “That is the obvious 
conclusion which is hidden in the depths of the 
calamities of 1930. Nothing is eternal in life: 
neither prosperity nor misfortune. However dark 
the times in which we live may be, it is reasonable 
to hope that better days are in store for us. But 
we shall reach them much more quickly, and with 
much greater possibilities of enjoying them, if we 
have worked conscientiously and tried to find out 
how to eliminate the causes of the disasters of the 
present day. There is always a fault at the bottom 
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of the collective sufferings of humanity: to discover 
and correct it is one of the finest victories that man 
can win over himself and over circumstances. Will 
our epoch be able to draw out of that subterranean 
unity which makes us all suffer together, a surface 
unity, visible and real, which will be an element of 
universal happiness ? 

What Ferrero looks for ig a unifying world- 
religion, instead ofthe sects which’ have led us since 
the Reformation to nationalism, disunion, wars. and 
disasters such as this last, There is such a univer- 
sal religion. The Jtegister believes passionately and 
profoundly. It is not the Roman Catholic religion, 
which is a mere shell of universality inwardly 
decaying in a scientifie age. Such a religion cannot 
stand against free and democratic ideas. It is not 
any_ religion now existing under a corporate name 
in Christendom or elsewhere. Jt is a religion based 
upon universally accepted principles, such as the 
inherent oneness of humanity, the singleness and 
practicability of spiritual ideas and moral laws, the 
mutual obligation to -serve the world around, the 
basic command to secure economic well-being for 
all the people, .and, most important of all, a faith 
in the very nature of things, in the great law of 
Life, that it will give us all a ground and support 
for the temple of a catholic religion, lacking nothing 
in scope and power for one people with one soul 
and one purpose. rae 

To-day the world is sick and in disorder. No- 
thing like-it, we are sure, has occurred before m 
history. But to-morrow, if we are equal to our 
religion and make our religion equal to the require- 
ments of the nations, we shall restore this unity 
which is our true nature and our spiritual home. 


—e 


Disarmament 


The following depressing review of the 
present position of the disarmament question 
appears in the World Unity Magazine : 


After five years’ attempt to reach_some agreement 
the Preparatory Commission .on Disarmament has 
finally drawn up a “skeleton” convention which 
will be submitted to a World Disarmament Confer- 
ence to be held, itis now hoped, not later than 
1932. It_ suggests what 
eliminated and. how to limit, but it remains for the 
World Conference to determine how much- each 
State shall limit its armaments on this basis. 

That the programme agreed upon falls far short of 
what has been hoped is self-evident. After years 
of talk and subterfuge, for the Commission to have 
made no greater progress amounts almost toa 
confession of bankruptcy, Describing the net result 
of the long labours of the Preparatory Commission 
our chief representative, Ambassador Gibson, said 
at the closing session,.“I should not be frank if I 
did not say that this draft falls far short of cur 
hopes and expectations. It fails to contain many 
factors in which we have always believed and 
which in our opinion would lead to a real reduc- 
tion in armaments. What we have achieved does 
not. hold out the promise of bringing about that 
immediate reduction of armaments we would like 
to sce. We can at least foresee a stabilization of 
armaments.” wield 

In a world which has pledged itself. to disarma- 


armament can be: 


ment with one hand and proceeded to increase 
its armaments with the other, there may be some 
slight gain in merély “stabilizing” armaments at 
the present high level. But in the present critical 
world situation such gain would be more theoretic 
than real. For stabilization would, mean perpetuat- 
ing the present inequality, in violation of 
the Versailles Treaty—viz. the allied nations armed 


' to the teeth while Germany is virtually disarmed. 


The one thing that is clear is that unless general 
arms reduction is achieved soon, the German 
nation will insist on arming again. Speaking of 
the stern necessity for speedy action, the Greek 
delegate declared that “disarmament is 1mperatively 
necessary”; the Dutch chairman of the Commission 
said. “No more time is to. be lost. The people 
await. Failure now would, mean disaster ;” the 
German delegate warned of “grave danger” unless 
action can be secured; and Ambassador Gibson 
warned against a false sense of security when 
he said, “Public opinion will not be informed in 
such a way as to exercise an intelligent influence if, 
through a desire to create confidence, we adopt to 
optimistic a tone as to what. can, be accomplishe 
on the basis of our present draft.” oo" 

It is not clear that the supreme. need of the 
world just now is not for new machinery, valuable 
and necessary as such, machinery is, but rather, 
as John Dewey puts it, for “a new spirit, a new 
consciousness” on the part of Governments that 
leads to the realization that as nations we are all 
members one of another, and that we must act not 
for the ends of selfish aggrandizement but for the 
largest good of all nations? 
_ Lord Cecil said: “This convention gives the 
people of the world a great opportunity. What wil 
they do with it ? The world can be disarmed if 
the people wish. The question is—do the people 
wish for disarmament ? Only they can give the 
answer.” S 

To quote. from an editorial in the New York 
Telegram, “Faced with this , explosive world situa- 
tion, the United States during the year 1931 has 
the power to lead in international co-operation for 
peace without. which the armament race, unchecked 
will lead inevitably to war. Ifthe United States 
will join the World Court promply, keep down its 
own armament expenditures, call off its tariff war 
against other nations, come forward with a consul- 
tation treaty that will give meaning to the Kellogg 
Peace Pact outlawing war, we may prevent the 
international explosion. This is the world challenge 
to the United States.” i 


——- 


An M. P’s Work 


What sort of work does an M. P. do? 
Mr. P. M. Oliver, an M. P., gives an answer to 
this question and is reproduced in The 
Inquirer : r 


In the last session there were 882 members 
who spoke less than 100 minutes each. On the 
other hand there were five who spoke more than 
100 hours each... And not less than 156 hours 
were passed in walking through corridors. He 
knew that some people believed that every 


_ politician - should be a statesman. Correspondence 
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that, correspondence _ about 
only national bat personal, ii a 
one 


interfered with 
grievances not, 
lost pension might well mean as, much 
person as the loss of India to the nation. . 

After telling of a friend who received 4,000 
jetters in one week on one single subject, and 
outlining the work involved in answering even an 
average post-bag, Mr. Oliver spoke of the necessity, 
even among those who did not aspire to be states- 
- men, of reading the Government-issued reports on 

important subjects. Then there were the 
committees of some 70 members and the Scots 
‘Grand Committee, on which there were “a few 
representatives of the lesser, breeds from below 
the Border” to. watch their interests. These 
were more businesslike than the House. Atten- 
dances were regular, speeches short, and on the 
rare occasions when reports went into the press, 
when there were obstructions, they gave an 
entirely wrong impression of normal procedure. 
Then there were the Select Committees. 

“Personally.” he said, “I think that legislation 
affecting industry could be very properly referred 
to Select Committees. There is a great deal that 
can be discovered in evidence that cannot, be 
discovered in debate in the House. Representatives 
of the various interests telling their difficulties 
and desires seems to me the best form of procedure 
that has so far been devised.” 

Again. Mr, Oliver told of work on the com- 
mittees, on private Bills, and of lobbying—which 
he regarded as not necessarily an_ evil thing. 
But, better than lobbying he said, was the 
- machinery of discovering and sifting evidence in 
Select Committee. And at the end of his day he 
would go to the smoke-room, pick up a newspaper, 
and then be presented with a little green card— 
@ constituent to pass a few words. and be shown 
the inside of the House. He would return to the 
' gmoke-room. pick up the newspaper again, and 
á find that the Manchester Luncheon Club wanted 
to know if members of Parliament worked. The 


answer was in the affirmative. : 


_Sidelights on America 
The World Tomorrow gives a selection 
of stories from the daily press and suggests 
how they might be utilized by the historian 
of the future in re-constructing the social 
‘history of the past: 


The daily grist of stories in the newspapers 
makes a crazy pattern. One has to see them 
against a broad background in order to put them 
together and construct a social history of our 
‘contemporary world. But just at present they fit 
in as parts of a general pattern rather more 
obviously than usual. Consider a few of the 
generally recorded incidents during the holiday 
period : 

Farmers near England, Arkansas, to the number 
of 500 appeared in the town armed with shotguns, 
and demanded food for their families. They were 
:given $275 worth of food per family. . 

The Bank of the United States in New York 
closed its doors and its failure has resulted in the 
withdrawal of savings accounts in many other 
shanks. Bankimg circles are nervous and jumpy and 
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attribute the frequent 
communist propaganda. . 

The famed oil millionaire, Doherty, of New York, 
gave his step-daughter a “coming out” party in 
Washington, the cost of which was variously 
estimated from a quarter of a million to a million 
dollars. 

The automobile show opened in New York, and 
a crowd of 25,000 people stormed its gates the 
first day to view the new models. Some of the 
cars_are priced at $12 000. 

Henry Ford, after keeping his men on two and 
three day week schedules for several months, gave 
them a Christmas present of a three weeks’ lay off 
over the holidays. At the close of the year hardly 
a wheel turned in the automobile capital of America, 
The papers carried a picture of Mr. Edsel Ford on 
his new yacht. oes . 

Possibiy the social historian of the future will 
put these and similar stories together and arrive 
at a generalization something lke this: 

_ The year 1930 marked the end of an era in the 
history of the United States. Once prosperous 
farmers were reduced to penury by the unwilling- 
ness of the dominant commercial groups of the 
country to admit them into the charmed circle of 
American prosperity. The poverty. of the farmers 
was a contributing factor to the debacle in which 
the whole economic structure of the country came 
toppling to the ground. A nation which had given 
so little thought to fundamental, social and political 
issues was naturally unprepared to meet the crisis 
created by the stock market collapse of 1929. The 
rich continued in their profligate expenditures and 
resisted every effort to meet the needs of the poor 
through adequate taxation. The man, who more 
than any other was known to the' world asa 
symbol of America’s enlightened capitalism, threw 
his labourers upon the mercy of charitable institu- 
tions to which he, made no contributions on the 
theory that justice is better than mercy. The 
government was chiefly concerned with the project 
of bolstering the morale of the people by optimistic 
statements, its theory being that the depression wag 
largely psychological. It was during the year 1930 
that every pretension by which American capitalism 
had maintained its power was reduced to an 
absurdity, and every hypocrisy _ achieved such 
monstrous proportions that it ceased to create the 
illusions it desired. 


runs of depositors to 


German Alarm at the Birth-rate 


There is a very good; almost infallible, 
criterion of militarism. It is the panic over 
the birth-rate. Judged by this standard al] 
Europe is war mad. As The Literary Digest 
Says : 


Germans lament that too few Germa 
born. French lament that too few Franch ae 
laan Italians lament that too few Italians are 
orn. 

Even among the Slavs, complaint i 
about the decline in the birth-rate. j E 

So notes Dr. Wilhelm Röpke in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, but he asserts that it is a mistake to 
consider the birth-rate as merely a national 
problem. 3 
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_ It is really a world’ problem, and what lie’ calls 
the “international birth strike” is one of the 
‘gravest menaces of the day, 

_ What makes matters worse. he then tells us, 
is that if is so difficult to rouse the masses of 
mankind to the peril that confronts them. 

Investigation shows, he avers, that, everywhere, 
the practice of birth limitation, in more. or less 

rapid rates of increase, is growing in the Germanic 
world, in the Latin world, and in the Slav world. 
Strangely enough, most people are taught to 
believe that there are too many people in the 
world, and Dr, Röpke continues : 

The decline in the birth-rate as a nightmare 
to competent statesmen affords a vivid contrast 
to the period in which the whole world was filled 
with alarm at impending over-population. 

_. Seemingly, anxiety over excess of population 
is sufficiently, wide-spread to-day. 

The anxiety is the more general because 
great masses of the unemployed appear to the 
ill-informed to confirm them in their idea that 
there are too many people. This is erroneous. 

_ “But, it is asked, is not the prevailing increase 
in the population considerable and sufficient ? 
Doubtless. | 

“Nevertheless, the ablest statisticians who have 
concerned themselves with the subject of popula- 
tion in recent years have satisfied themselves that 
the present rise in the survival ages of the masses 
of the pople contributes, among other causes, to 
disguise the extent of the absolute decrease in the 
population. , , l 

“Competent authorities believe that a persistence 
of present tendencies will in. no long time bring 
to a halt even such increases in birth-rates as we 
now enjoy. i SOENS 
. “The next phase may be an actual diminution 

* in population. : 

“No one can escape the conclusion that we 
have a development here—apart from all other 
questions of the day—which is scarcely to be 
exaggerated In importance from an economic, 
political, and cultural point of view. 

“It is all the more tobe deplored that socio- 
logical science has scarcely got beyond the threshold 
of a problem so ominous.” | 


Borrowers and Lenders 


The following interesting note. about one 
of the acutest of modern financial problems 
occur in The Japan Weekly Chronicle : 

It is just about a hundred years since Charles 


| Lamb said that there are two races of men, the 
men who borrow, and the men who lend. The 


men : who borrow, he described as cheerful, hearty - 


persons, always confident and smiling. Mr. John 
. Maynard Keynes, in, the: London Nation has 
‘re-discovered this division of the human species, 


but he finds the men who borrow sadly degenerate. . 


They are so scared that they will not borrow— 
- which is inexplicable considering the fact 
when Lamb wrote, the Marshalsea and other 
. debtors’ prisons were in full career, whereas 
nowadays there is hardly a penalty for failing 
to pay debts. Mr. Keynes says:: .. 

A wide gulf is sef between the ideas of lenders 
and the ideas of borrowers for the purpose of 


- steps with bags of gold wh'ch nobody 


that, - 
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genuine new  ¢apital investment; with the result 
that the savings of the lenders are being used 
up in financing business losses and distress borrow- 
ings, instead of financing new capital works. 
At this moment the slump is probably a little 


overdone for. psychological reasons. A mode% 
upward reaction, therefore, may be due at any 
‘time. But there cannot be a real recovery, in, my 


judgment, until the ideas of lenders and the ideas 
of productive borrowers are -brought together 
again: . partly by lenders becoming ready to 


Jend on easi-r terms and over a wider geographical. 


field, partly by - borrowers recovering their good 
spirits and so becoming readier to. borrow. Seldom 
in modern history has the gap-between the two 
been so wide and so difftcult to bridge. ie ed 
But Mr. Keynes is not a business man himself. 
He seems to have in view mainly . the possibility 
of starting up something new. But there are many 
would-be borrowers who merely want to keep 
some excellent going concern in being. They. 
find that.they cannot sell ata price that will 
enable them to replace what they sell but it is 
as certain as any mundane thing can be that in 
a little while things will have changed for the 
better and the business be paying: well again- 
Meanwhile they want a little money to, keep 
from closing up, and they are not in a position to 
refuse even-if one or two per cent should be 
added to the rate. But the bank “does not.see 
its way,” so either the business passes into the 


-hands of a usurer for a song or closes. its doors 


altogether. Yet the banks are not altogether to 
blame; they have heard that story so often, and 
they have in their possession ships, houses, 
merchandise, and “going concerns” which: they 
would like to get rid: of at any reasonable price. 
One even hears stories of big merchants living 
rent free in houses once theirs but now belonging 
to the bank, which does not turn them out simply 
because it is better preserved by having somebody 
in it than by lying empty. But, as already 
mentioned, the race of borrowers seems to have 
lost its touch~or its inclination to touch. Accord- 
ing to Japanese reports, the Tokyo bankers were 


-concerned at. the lack of-borrowers at the year- 


One pictures them standing on the bank 
will © come 
and borrow. The Lord loveth a cheerful borrower. 


i 


end. 


God’s ‘Finger-prints in the Universe 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan is- the most 


-distinguished physicist of America. He is also 


a churchman, and a believer in God. In a 
recent address before the. American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement’ of Science, he 
told his audience that he had found proof 
of what he calls the finger-prints of God 
in the universe. His speech is reproduced 
in part in The Literary Digest : 

The discovery of God’s finger-prints. in the 
universe, as_ announced hy one of America’s most 
distinguished scientists, makes first-page news. 

Perhaps that is a bald, a bold way of stating it, 
but that is the gist of Dr, Robert A. Millikan’s 
humble announcement that he believes he has 


-elements 


.an altogetier satisfactory kinetic picture of 
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found evidence that .the Creator is still at work - 


and that the cosmic ray is His implement. 


Somewhere out‘in the cold depths of interstellar 


spaces the process of ‘rebuilding keeps up with the 
process of atomic annihillation ‘in the suns. 


& Birth is a step ahead of death. 
it is. a process of continual re- i 


In other ‘words, 
surrection. ~ 


Perhaps, we are ‘reminded, Dr. Millikan ‘really ' 


announced little additional to ‘previous reports on 
his discoveries. But his. picturesque phrase has 
turned fresh ‘attention to his adventures in physics 
which lead him directly to’ the Creator. . 

‘Dr. Millikan advanced his theory in an address 
delivered as retiring president of the American 
Association .for the Advancement of Science, 
meeting . In. Cleveland. A gathering. of: 5,00 of 
America’s most distinguished . scientists listened 
as he told how he had, in effect, finger-printed 
Qod in the heavens. ` 

It showed, he said, as he is quoted i in the press, 
“a Creator continually on His job.” 


Entirley .in disagreement’ with the “heat-death. 


dogma,” he quoted in support of his own theory 
a recent utterance of Gilbert N. Lewis that 
“thermodynamics giveS no support to the assump- 
tion- that the universe is running down.” 

While the.sun and 
annihilating atoms and throwing them off ‘in the 
form of radiant energy, said Dr. Millikan, new 
atoms are being built out of hydrogen ' all through 
space and are rained upon all heavenly bodies in 
the form of cosmic rays. 

“Tam not unaware of the difficulties of finding 
an altogether Satisfactory picture of these how events 
take place,” he added “but acceptable and 
demonstra‘le facts do not, in this twentieth century, 
seem to be disposed to wait on suitable mechanical 
pictures.” 

In substance, Dr. Millikan holds that the ‘ ‘mad, 
hot pace kept up in the interior of the suns” is 


caused by a “suicide-pact” of two paired electrons, 


whose snuffing out brings us heat and light. 

This continuous atomic destruction is offset by 
the equally continuous building-up process of the 
cosmic rays originating in the coldest depths of 
interstellar space and penetrating..to thè stars. 


‘This -interstellar space is a coal-bin perpetually 
drawn upon but never exhausted. 


In this cosmic ray, in other words, ‘Dr. ‘Millikan 


‘sees the operation of a force -which continually 


renews the universe, a force to which he applies 
the word “Creator,” 

In his own words, “Dr. Millikan concludes : 

“This has-been speculatively suggested many 


‘times before, in order to allow the Creator to be 


continually on His job Here is perhaps a little 


‘bit of experimental finger-prints in that direction. 


“But it is not at all proved, nor even perhaps 
necessarily suggested. If Sir James Jeans prefers 


to hold one view, and I another, on this question, 


no one can say us nay. 
“The one thing of which you way be quite 


‘sure is that neither of us knows anything about it. 


“But for continuous building up of the common 
out of hydrogen in the depths of 
intersteller space. the cosmic rays furnish excellent 


-€X perimental evidence. 


am not unaware of the difficulties of finding 
ow 
take place; , but. acceptable and 


these events 


the stars are constantly | 


completely disinterested conditions 
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denonak facts do not, in this twentieth 
century. seem to be disposed to wait on suitable 


mechanical pictures. Indeed, has not modern 
physics thrown the_ purely mechanical view of 
the universe, root and branch, out of its home?” 


m< 


Students in Europe and America 


Higher education has a slightly different 
meaning in America than what it has in 
Kurope. The Universities in America include 
within their curriculum many “bread-winning” 
subject, while -university in Europe means 
almost pure scholarship. The distinction is 
emphasized in an contribution to the Journal 
de Geneve, translated in The Inving Age: 


Almost everywhere in Karone the student is 
a privileged being. With nearly all his time free 
for study, almost always sheltered from financial 
worries, he finds that liberty is his domain. He 
is free to muse or to work, to learn or to let 
things slide. He has no responsibilities. ‘lf he 
knows how to grasp his personality he can form 
it and affirm it. Examinations, which are con- 
secrated by long usage, are hardly necessary and 
are chiefly used as a kind of sieve to get rid of 
the inevitable failures. The European student is 
therefore a being apart from the society he is 
about to enter. -This society imposes sacrifices on 
itself in order to supply the student with assistance 
and admiration, for he is its flower. His personality 
will soon be the personality directing the nation,’ 
either as statesman, doctor, professor, artist, or 
thinker. ‘By cultivating its university each 
community cultivates its own, soul. The students 
in Europe is therefore a being apart, a privileged 


person. 

In America the point of view is utterly’ 
different. Less attention is paid to forming - 
personalities, particularly universal personalities, 
than to forming men of action. The end of 
study is essentially practical. Even before he has 
matriculated the American student nearly always 
knows just what he will do in later life. He 
knows down to intimate details what his speciality 
will be. Thus most American universities direct 
themselves not ‘only toward preparing their 
students for professions, but also toward. preparing 
them for positions. Nearly all of them make. 
efforts to place their graduates and some maintain 
bureaus for this purpose. This is why the subjects 
taught include applied science as well as pure 
science _ It. also explains why teachers of engineer- 
ing and: forestry almost always belong to the 


faculty of science and why almost every university 


includes a school of journalism where one learns 
how to write model artcles. American instruction 
tends towards specialization because it is preparing: 
people for an active practical life. 

In short, the two systems and the two continents 
are diametrically opposed to each other. Europe 
wants intellectual freedom and the most complete 
absence of all worry, an atmosphere most propi- 
tious to the development of the intellectual pergo- 
nality, since this development can only occur under 
and without 
reference to any practical. arriere~pensee. America, 
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on the other hand, is ready to sacrifice part of the 
Intellectual baggage of the individual and even a 
httle of his personality in this domain provided the 
student can become the perfect instrument of the 
special and precise end he has set himself or the 
end that society has assigned to his abilities. In 
America man is less an end than an instrument. 


_* American Education 


The,“same subject is approached from 
another point of view by Professor A. B. 
Hart of Harvard in Current History. There 
are some people, -Professor Hart says, who 

“have an implicit and unquestioning faith 


vA in education of whatever sort it may be. But, 


Right athwart this comfortable confidence in 
college education lies the recent publication by 
Abraham Flexner entitled Universities, American, 
English, German (New York: Oxford University 
Press). Here is an observer, a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins, who has spent much time in research 
on both sides of the Atlantic, who is very familiar 
with American conditions and disposed to be 
fair-minded. Yet from the beginning to the end 
of his book he criticized our . “naive trust in 
education, lack of comprehension, aversion, to 
discipline and over emphasis on social activities 
as against intellectual effort.” He protests 
especially against four evils—athleticism ; courses 
of study that are trivial and lacking in educative 
value; business schools and departments ; and 
mail order education. Evidently his criticisms 
Sting, inasmuch. as they have brought out defen- 
Sive and unconvincing explanations from very high 
quarters. Without attempting a general review of 
a book so carefully wrought, so suggestive and 
in some respects so undeniably destructive, it will 
be worth while to inquire how far Flexner’s 
criticisms are justified in these four fields. 


PROMINENCE OF ATHLETICS 


On athletics the public has abundant information 
apart from what is contained in new_books, for 
the football season is just over. Everybody 
knows that college athletics have gone far toward 
breaking up the old-fashioned gate nights and 
rebellions and general hullabaloo of three generations 
ago. Athletics is also one of the fields ‘of human 
endeavour in which nobody can succeeded by 
favour or popularity or trickery. Hence athletics 
provide a closer suggestion of the conditions of 
later life than class activities. How far athletics 
are from complete education is proved by the 
observed fact that success in. athletics does not 
necessarily mean succéss in later life, ‘not even a 
a life-of good health. It° iS strange that vigorous 
exercise of the muscles, so desirable for a student 
should nowadays be confined in the most interest- 
ing sports to the small percentage of proved 
athletes except of course for the tremendous 
exertions of voice and limbs by the cheer leaders 
and those whom they lead. The hard-and-fast 
line maintained between the professional athlete 
and the amateur in athletic circles is due to the 
fact that the professional is paid to win, but he 
may also be paid to lose—a motive impossible 


Flexner’s 
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in the genuine amateur. Therefore, whenever @ 
college student is supported in, whole or in part. 
without corresponding services rendered, he 
abandons the amateur platform. A coach is a pro- 
fessional if he, nota student and nota member | 
of a team, directs the moves upon the field from 
minute to minute. The spectacle may be magnifi- 
eent, but it is war and not sport. 


TRIVIAL COURSES 


Flexner justly protests against trivial courses 
berause of a preposterous extension of the elective’ 
system. President Eliots plan always had in 
view a choice only among subjects capable of 
intellectual discipline. The great argument for 
election of courses Is that it creates a presumption 
of interest in the subject chosen; hence training. 


must be given in every course. 7 
Bustvess SCHOOLS 


_An interesting feature of Filexner’s book is 
his violent attack upon. collegiate schools of 
business, particularly against the most highly 
developed of them—the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration.. The burden of the 
criticism is. that business instruction aims to 
short-circuit experience and to furnish advertisers, 


salesmen or handy men for banks, department 
stores or transportation companies.” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Upon the correspondence school system as 


carried on by some of the most populous univer- 
sities in the country. Dr. Flexner can have free 
course „and be justified. He is not the first to. 
point out the preposterous triviality of mavy of 
the courses offered by the so-called correspondence: 
schools. The theory of those schools is that writtem 
work showing knowledge and thought can be 
sent in to be read and corrected and made the 
basis of training by a competent instructor. If 
you visit one of those schools you may find that 
the “competent instructors” ‘are young women, 
twin sisters of the stenographers in. the same 
concern, possessing nothing but a high school 
training. No contribution to __ education _ can be 
made by a correspondence school. No success cam 
be -had-through“a course without a staff of compe- 
tent, expert, patient teachers, willing to, work 
without attaining a reputation and to work in the 
most laborious and time-consuming method. To 
give academic credit for correspondence work 
toward a dezree is to grant a degree in consider- 
able. part simply upon the statement of the 
applicant that he has done his work honestly. 
Presidents of great universities may, insist that 
the discipline of correspondence work is as strict 
as of class work; they may defend the advertising 
methods which place the highest university instruc- 
tion on the same plane of accessibility as Good- 
man’s Good Galoshes. There is no evading 
scathing judgment on written work 
accepted by Chicago University on the subjects of 
“Photographic Studies on Boiled Icing,” “Twins 
in Hosiery Advertising,’ and a dissertation on 
“A Time and Motion comparison on Four Methods 
of Dish washing,” printed as part of the qualification 
for the degree of Master of Arts. - Columbia 
University, claiming 75,00 home study students, 
offers (though not for university credit) such mind 
arousing subjects as “Elementary type-writing’”’ 
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and “Expressing Personality in a Letter.” And 
why should a great university teach grammar 
school subjects to anybody ? . 

The truth seems to be that the most shady and 
preposterous method of advertising manufactured 
‘goods have invaded some institutions of higher 
learning. We are aware that no staple article of 
commerce any_longer sells on its merits without 
some kind of display advertising. Surely _institu- 
tions of higher learning do not need to increase 
their fees or their income or their efficiency by 
such talkie-movie methods of retail business. The 
notion of advertising seems to be behind a great 
many of the get-wise-quick methods. 

So severe a book as that of Flexner’s is very 
uncomfortable, for 1t vests upon a substratum of 
evidence furnished by_ powerful institutions of 
learning to their own discredit. “Good near-beer 
needs no bush”—~educationally or morally, 


This criticism of the trends in American 


universities has special application to our 
country where the claim on behalf of 
vocational education is sometimes being 


carried to fantastic lengths. The true pur- 
pose of a university (ot of all education 
though) is not to provide means of livelihood 
but to create thought and thinkers. 


American Life at the Gross-roads 


A very penetrating analysis of the present 
trends in American life appears in The New 
Republic : 

And to tell the truth, it seems to ma that at the 
present time the open of the Americans is flagg- 
á ing, that the morale of our society is weak. The 
faith and energy for a fresh start seem not forth- 
coming : a dreadful apathy, unsureness and dis- 
couragement seem to have fallen upon our life. It 
is as if people were afraid to go on with what they 
have been doing or_ as if they no longer had any 
real heart for it. I want to suggest that the pre- 
sent depression may be nothing less than one of 
the turning points in our history, our first real 
crisis since the Civil War. The Americans at the 
present time seem to be experiencing not merely an 
economic breakdown but a distinct psychological 
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change. From the time of the Civil War on, all 
our enthusiasm and creative energy went into the 
development of our tremendous resources. This 
development had two aspects: one was the explo- 
ration of the continent and the engineering feats 
involved in reclaiming it, and the other the amassing 
of gigantic fortunes. Today the discoveries have 
all been made: we no longer look toward the West, 
as the Europeans looked to America in the Rennias- 
sance, as toward a world of untold treasures and 
wonders—and the excitement of mastering new 
rivers, forests, prairies, mountains and coasts seems 
now completely spent. This was already, true at 
the time of the European war (when incidentally 
we were running into a business depression) but 
the war gave us a new objective—new discoveries, 
the discovery of Europe; new heroic stunts of 
engineering to accomplish. the transportation of our 
army to France. Since the war, however, we have- 
had nothing to excite us and carry us along except’ 
the momentum of money-making. We have been 
trying still to find initthe exhilaration of the 
money-making of our period of expansion, which 
had been in, reality largely the exhilaration of the 
richness, wildness and size of the continent—the 
breaking it into the harness of the railroads, the- 
sudden finds of gold and silver mines. But during: 
i our hope, our faith: 
has all been put behind the speed of mass produc-- 
tion, behind stupendous campaigns of advertising,. 
behind cyclones of salesmanship. It has been a. 
buoyancy which has been becoming hysterical. 
And the reaction from a hysterical exhilaration is a. 
slump into despondency and _ inertia. What we 
have lost is, it may be, not merely our way in the 
economic labyrinth but our conviction of the value 
of what we are doing. Money-making and the kind 
of advantages which a money-making society pro-. 
vides for money to buy are not enough to satisfy 
humanity-—neither is a social, system like our own 
where everyone is out for himself and devil take 
the hindmost, with no common purpose and little. 
common culture to give life stability and sense. 
Our idolization of our aviators—our extravagant 
excit ment over Lindbergh and our romantic admi- 
ration -(now beginning to cool off) for Byrd—has 
been like a Jast desperate burst of American idea- 
lism, a last impulse to dissociate our national soul 
from a furious progress which was leading from 
automobiles and radios straight through electric- 
refrigerators to Tom Thumb golf courses. 
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‘University Education in India 


In his address before the All-Asia Educa- 
tional Conference Principal P. Sheshadri dealt 
with the nature and the requirements of 
university education in India. The following 
extracts from it are quoted from The 
Progress of Education : 

It is true that there can never be too much of 
university education In a country, as is evidenced 
‘by the excellent example of the United States of 
America, but increased number is again not the 
special need of India to-day in the sphere of 
university education. With its eighteen universities, 
including Burma and the Indian States, and 
enrolment of nearly a hundred thousand: students, 


it cannot be said to be inadequately provided, - 


‘as far as centres of higher learning are concerned, 


but each of them has to advance immensely before . 


we can hope to compare with the facilities 
provided in the better universities of the West. 
Founded in imitation of the University of 
London, as it was at one time, it is only recently 
‘that, the universities in India have began to 
realize at all that they have other functions than 
the mere examination of students and the confer- 
ment of degrees. The provision of adequate 
libraries, research fellowships and the bringing into 
existence of a large band of scholars who can 
‘devote all their attention to advancing the bounds 
of human knowledge. are conditions to which we 
rare only. still aspiring to conform in various 
degrees. The atmosphere of intense 
life in a university, implies expense not’ only 
to the authorities but also to the hundreds 
of young men who crowd into its hostels, 
but neither class is now in a position in 
this country to meet all the demands upon it. 
‘Time was when the great traditions of university 
learning in India drew many a devout plgrim 
from the Far East, in search of the ever-growing 
fruit of knowledge and scholars also went out 
from Indian Universities spreading the knowledge 
they had mastered. It will be difficult to maintain 
that we have now reached such eminence again. 


— 


Head-Hunting 


Man in India has the following interest- 
ing account of the practice of head-hunting 
from the pen of Dr. J. H. Hutton : 


The practice Of head-hunting, although no doubt 
due partly to psychological. causes arising from 
that acquisitive Instinct which has played-such an 
important part in the civilization of man, arises 
from more than a mere desire for atrophy. The 


_ principle underlying it’is a belief in“ the” existence ' 


_ form, 18 


residential . 


of a more or less material soul: matter on, which all 
life depends. In the case ‘of ‘human beings this 
soul matter, often apparently, in diminutive human : 
s located. particularly: in the head. In 
abstracting a head the soul within is.captured and ' 
thus added to the. general -stock of ‘soul ‘matter - 
belonging to the community and so contributes to _ 
the fertility of the human population, the cattle and ‘ 
the crops, for the soul.is conceived of; according 
to the Karens of Burma at any rate, as-a sort-of, 
pupa, filled with a vaporous substance, which’ 
bursts, when its contents spread over and fert:lize 
the fields, passing again through the grain or herb’ 


eaten into the hodies of men or animals and so _ 


agala into the seminal fluid enabling men and 
animals to propagate life. It is not suggested that 
precisely the same formula can be postulated of all 
head-hunters,-but there is much to indicate that 


head-hunting generally is. based on a similar belief 


= a ee of life dependent on the possession 
of soul. Be ete a, 
Head-hunting is therefore associated with ideas 
regarding the sanctity of the head as the seat of 
the soul and with some forms of cannibalism where 
the intention is fo consume the body or part of 
the body in order to transfer to the eater“the soul’ 
matter of the eaten. It is also connected with 
phallic and other fertility cults -intended to imbue 


may thus develop into human sacrifice, a practce 

which has been. generally associated with agriculture. : 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he.d-hunting, ' 
or_at any rate some practice closely allied to it, is ' 
to be found sporadically all over the globe either 

actually: existing or in some degenerate survival. 


Maulana Mahomed Ali 24 
Mr. C. H. V. Pathy ‘contributes ‘an ' 
appreciation of the character and achievements 


of Maulana Mahomed Ali to The Scholar. 
He writes : - 


The present writer had the privilege of spending 
some pleasant hours with Maulana Mahomed Ali at 
Bhopal just on the eve of his departure to England. 
We were both staying as the guests of His 
Highness the Nawab. It was a lovely evening 
when I met him after a long interval and the air 
was fragrant with gentle autumn winds. Above 
was a pale blue sky traversed by brisk fleets of 
clouds, Though the atmosphere was filled with 


‘sunshine and the stir of autumn breeze, there was 


a look of melancholy in the Maulana’s eyes. He 
was semi-blind and could not even read my 
visiting~ card His brow was -furrowed and his 
usual bright face a little faded, Fifty-four years of 
storm and stress had left their mark even on his 
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iron physique.. He conversed with me on several 
topics but his conversation somehow revealed the 
misgivings of a tragic soul moving aboutin a 
world of physical and mental agony. He who 
could be simple, childish and intense was some- 
the chill- cares of life, and his 
amiliar natural fancy and mirth, which even à 
ia jail coud not choke, was somewhat 
absent. He told me with all his usual férvour that 
the talk about. his aspiring for thé Presidentship 
of the Assembly was “the mischievous invention 
of a malicious brain.” He also said that he was 
optimistic about the outcome of the Round Table 
Conference. Alas, I never 
talking with him then for the last time. 

The history of his life has been the record of 
strenuous ‘political: activity animated by a grand 
unity of purpose and ennobled by one consistent 
ideal a capacity for sacrifice. He flung his perso- 
tem pestu- 
ous, eloquent, he was a kind of Oriental Sultan. 

is gorgeous satisfaction with life impregnated the 
whole company like ozone where he was. Patrio- 
im became a spiritual stimulus, a 
by a ligot that never was 
on land or sea. He was the cynosure of cameras 
wherever he went, the theme of jounalists, the 


god-send of gossips, the centre of a legend. 


More than fiftean years ago he “went up the 


- political sky like á- rocket. Never .was there such 


a dazzling spectacle. In the stormy days of noise 
and rush which preceded. the Bardoli halt, next to 
Mahatma’s, the Maulana’s was the most outstanding 


personality. The rocket that rose at Calcutta has 


now completed its ark at Jerusalem. He added to 
the soul of nationalism the wings of rhetoric. 
Politics dealt harshly with this great man. 
Though in the last stages the fanatic conquered the 
dlitician, politics had broken the heart of 
ahomed Ali. As Mahatma is the soulof Indian 


* nationalism, Mahomed Ali was its mystic. 


- one of the greatest obstacles 


Tenancy Laws and Agrarian Reform. 


they stand to-day are 
in the way of 
agricultural and agrarian reform in India. 
Pandit V. Ramdas Punotulu contributes an 


Tenancy laws as 


, important article on this subject to Triveni, 


in course of which he points out the present 
uselessness of the landlords: 


Tt is not perhaps so widely recognized as it 


_ should be that our Tenancy laws have an enormous 


mt 


influence on the economic life of our farmers and 


` that the weakness of India’s rural as well as urban 


economy can, in no small measure, be traced to 
unprogressive and crude systems of our land 
tenures. The rights of the cultivators in the soil, 
the heritability and the transferability of. their 
holdings and the extent of their freedom from 


eviction and enhancement of rent, are regulated’ 


partly by written law, the Tenancy Acts in force 
in the several parts of India, and partly by the 
unwritten law, custom and usage. The way in 
which land is held has many direct and indirect 
effects on agricultural prosperity’ which, in its turn, 
has its reactions on industry, trade and commerce. 
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Mr. George O’Brien, in his ‘Agricutural economics” 
very clearly indicates the ways in which a bad 
system of land tenure may effect agriculture. He 


yS 

“Farmers ’ may be deprived. of the security of 
enjoying the fruits of their labour or capital 
investments, the supply of land available for 
may be artificially restricted, the 
fertility of the soilmay be permanently lowered, the 
size of farms provided may be unsuitable, the diffi- 
culties of acquiring capital may be increased and 
the successful application of a progressive agricul- 
tural policy may be impeded, owing to the exis 
tence of an unsatisfactory system of land tenure.” 


The World Economice Conference which 
met recently at Geneva has clearly traced 
the connection between agricuitural epression. 
and industrial depression. These general 
economic principles must necessarily have their 
fullest operation in a country like India 


where 80 per cent of the people pursue agriculture 
as an occupation and entirely depend on it for 
their subsistence. The state of our agriculture 
will naturally depend upon the efficiency of those 
to whose hinds it is entrusted. It should, therefore, 
be the constant endeavour of those who are 
interested in schemes of nation-building to realize 
the effects of the systems of landholding In vogue 
in India on the well-being of her ‘agricultural 
industry, and to strive to so modify the existing 
theory and practice as to create a self-reliant and 
prosperous body of peasant proprietors, on whose 
economic strength the happiness and efficiency of 
the nation largely depends. 

It must be a matter of common knowledge: 
even to casual students of Indian land tenures tht, 
in most parts of India, occupiers of land do not 
possess rights which insure to them freedom. from 
eviction and periodic enhancement of rents. The 
position, in some provinces, is better than in others ; 
but nowhere does the farmer enjoy the -full status 
of peasant proprietor in his holding. The Tenancy 
Acts now in force in India have installed a new 
class of powerful landlords everywhere. It is not 
now necessary to go into the origin and history 
of these landlords. The widespread existence of 
this system of landlordism has been, and continues 
to be, a real menace to the economic progress of 
the Indian peasantry. Under existing conditions, 
the bulk of Indian peasants have no incentive 


-to improve their holdings so as to make agriculture 


efficient and remunerative. Liability to eviction 
and enhancement of rent effectively deter tenants. 
from sinking capital on ‘the improvement of, their 
holdings. “Security, against the confiscation _ of 
improvements is universally regarded as a condition. 
precedent to efficient farming,” says an eminent 
writer on rural economics. Whatever might have 
been the services which landlords rendered in 
our pre-British rural economy, to-day they fulfil 


very few. useful fanctions. 


Germany’s Trade with India 


Dr. Hartmann contributes an article to 
The Calcutta Review on Germany’s foreign 
trade with India. He says: . 


_ As regards Germany’s trade relations with 
| British India we have to note, first. of all, that 
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they have been determined and influenced by 
various circumstances for. a long time. Those 
relations were of course rudely disturbed by the 
dreadful world war; but soon, after the conclusion 
of the war the normal conditions were restored 
to such an extent that now Germany’s share in 
India’s foreign trade has again reached its pre-war 
magnitude. This fact is all the more encouraging 
to the German nation because the Germans have 
been alowed to travel in India and settle down 
‘there only since the year 1925. At present the 
magnitude of Germany’s trade with India is equal 
to that of Japan and the United States of America, 
and these two countries have varyingly held the 
second position in the magnitude of trade with 
India, Great Britain having always possessed the 
largest share in it. 


After this he gives the figures of the 
import and export trade between Germany 
‘and India, and continues : 


These figures give a clear idea of the great 
magnitude of trade between the two countries ; 
and they also prove what may come as a surprise 
to many, Vix. what a profitable market Germany 
is for Indian products. According to these figures 
the value of German commodities. imported into 
India is but one-third of that of India’s export 
to Germany ! tics 

This also shows that the _possibilities of 
Germany’s export trade with ia have not yet 
been fully utilized. How far the growing Indian 
‘boycott movement directed particularly against 
English products and also against all European 
eotton-goods, has affected the trade relations 
‘between Germany and India remains still to be 
determined. But in view of the great importance 
of Germany as a profitable market for Indian 
products, it is to be hoped that the Indian buyers, 
in _ recognition of this fact, as well as of the 
universally admitted high quality of German goods, 
will remain true to their, German purveyors : and 
rather than wind up their relations with German 
firms they will all the more cultivate them. Such 
a course wil be not at all detrimental to their 
general tendency of the Indian people towards 
Increasing industrialization and self-production ; 
rather the requirement of the Indian people will 
be increased in this way. Moreover, : the difference 
between Germany and India in the conditions of 
production is still so great that even on the basis 
of a natural division of labour Germany may well 
be given more chance to push her products into 
India without thereby in any way jeopardizing the 
real interests of India. 


Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy as Legislator 


Stridharma has the following appreciative 
note on Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy’s work 
as a legislator : 


Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy, the first lady to serve 
jo a legislature in British India, has just published 
her experiences as_ member of the Council. Those 
who have been following the work of the local 
Legislative Council need not be told that Dr. Reddy 
took great pains to advance the cause of her sex 
from her place in that body. Her experiences will, 
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therefore, we hope be read with much interest and 
profit by all interested in women’s advancement- 
Dr. Muthulakshmi had before her nomination to 
the Council interested herself in social reform and 
social service activities. It was, therefore, felt by 
all that her presence in the Council would streng 
then the hands of those who in that body were 
championing the cause of the poor and oppressed. 
It was also hoped that she would be able to keep 
clear of all political parties and. devote herself 
entirely to the cause of the uplift of women. A 
perusal of the book under review shows_ how well 
she has acted up to these expectations. During her 
period of membership she joined no political party 


‘ but kept the confidence of the whole house, a fact 


which can be well understood from the iact that 
she was unanimously elected Deputy President of 
the Council. _ 

As a medical woman of experience Dr. Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddy. was very much interested in_main- 
taining the activities of the Department of Public 
Health and Medicine at a high state of efficiency. 
Remodelling of the General Hospital, appointment 
of a women doctor in the General Hospital, construc- 
tion of a children’s hospital, strengthening of the 
children’s hospitals in the mofussil, introduction of 
prohibition—are.a few of the many reforms pleaded 
for by her in the Council. l 

She also never missed an opportunity of putting 
before the Government the cause of girls’ education. - 
The true reformer she is, she has realized that 
education is the key to a solution of the problems 
of women in this country. We do not exaggerate 
when we say that she has been responsible for 
many a salutary reform in girls’ education. As a 
result of her plea medical inspection of all girls’ 
schools has been introduced. 

_ Dr. Muthulakshmi was not content with sugges- 
ting a reform here or a reform there. She seems 
to have entered the Council with a plan for- 
carrying out reforms which vitally affect women# 
of this province. It is significant that it was left to 
a woman to touch these vital matters for the, first 
time in the reformed Council. Her resolution in 
favour of abolishing child marriages, and her bill 
for the prevention of dedication of girls to temples 
entitle her to lasting credit. The fervour and 
moral earnestness with which she pleaded for these 
causes did not fail to make an impression on the 
Council. We are also proud that she played a 
leading part in piloting the Brothels’ Bill through 
the Select Committee and the Council. ; 

The record of Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy in the 
Council would do credit to any legislator, man or 
woman. The fact. that Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy 
was quite Inexperienced in Council work and that 
she had all the disadvantages of heing the only 
woman member in that body, speak volumes for 
her courage, devotion to and capacity for work.. 
A perusal of this book will, we are sure, silence, 
critics, (of whom we have some in India yet), who 
are not tired of repeating that woman’s place is 
the home. Mrs. Reddy has not only silenced such 
critics but shown clearly that, when women get 
into Councils and local bodies, they are likely to 
be more sustained and constructive in the art of 
nation building. 

We thank Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy for publi- 
shing her experiences and heartily commend it to 
our readers. 
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Small-pox Epidemic and National Health 
Insurance 


The editor of the Insurance World draws 
sitention to the statement of the Chairman 
Of the Public Health Committee of the 
Corporation of Calcutta that an epidemic of 
small-pox is expected in Calcutta, and 
suggests that the sanitary measures should 
be supplemented by health insurance. He 
Says: 

But all these precautions are useless if a person 
actually dies. Safeguards are necessary no doubt, 
but we must extend these safeguards beyond the 
death of the person concerned for upon the fact 
of his living depends the support of his dependents. 
How can. this problem be met? Epidemics carry 
away hundreds of men and women in spite of 
precautions, leaving their dependents absolutely 
helpless, This situation can only be met with 
insurance. In case of death of an insured person, 
his dependents will receive considerable help from 
the insurance company and so have their sufferings 
mitigated. The impending epidemic should be a 
sufficient warning to the unmsured persons to get 
their lives insured without delay. 

We have also to consider the question -of 
National Health Insurance in this connection. 
Under this scheme people get medical benefit in 
case of illness and also a maintenance allowance 
during the period he is incapacitated in doing his 
professional work. All progressive states have 
adopted some system of National Health Insurance. 
England has adopted a system of compulsory 
Health Insurance by the National Insurance Act of 
1911. The scheme is on a contributory basis and 
embraces practically the whole wage-earning 
population. In general, all persons between the 
ages of 16 and 65, who are engaged in any 
employment under a contract of service are 
required to be insured under the National Health 
Insurance Act. Before the peis of the Act, 
Friendly Societies and Trade Unions had always 
provided sickness and disablement benefits to those 
of their members who wished to insure themselves 
against these emergencies. 

It is high time that such Friendly Societies 
should be established in our country and the 
existing trade unions should develop schemes _ of 
Health Insurance. But in all these the active 
support and direct action on the part of the 
Government are required. 


Biology in Education 


Professor A. V. Hill writes in Prabuddha 
Bharata about making biology a part of 
the curriculum of our universities and 
schools. “During the last quarter of a 
century,” he says, “It has gradually been 
realized that biological science, no less than 
physical science, has an important role to 
play in the affairs of human llfe,” and he goes 
on to explain why biology is an essential 
factor in education : 
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_ The discipline of the mind, important as it is 
is not the only object in education, any more than 
is the production of athletic champions the chief 
purpose of physical training. Many of the subjects 
taught at school, history, geography, modern 
languages, poetry, divinity, music, are to be regard- 
ed rather from the point of view of their cultural 
value than as simple mental gymnastics, Experience 
has shown that biology also can be included in 
this larger category, even for children of a 
relatively tender age. An admirable pamphlet, 
Biology in the Elementary Schools and iis Con- 
tribution to Sex Education, published by the 
American Social Hygiene Association, describes a 
series of experiments in the teaching of biology, 
even to quite young children, by a group ot 
sympathetic and intelligent people, “To children 
in general, regardless of their. upbringing, the 
world of living nature is vastly interesting.” 

“Children have shown in_ the course of their 
studies in biology ample evidence of their ability 
to classify facts, recognize relations between ideas, 
make generalizations, formulate results.” “They 
have found new problems in old haunts, have 
examined them resourcefully, critically, objectively.’ 

It is true that such teaching requires more skil’ 
and understanding, more forethought and prel 
paration, than much of the established routine o- 
the schools. Biology poorly taught is as bad asf 
history poorly taught. To introduce biology whole- 
sale, and without the provision of intelligent and 
sympathetic teachers, might be dangerous and 
would certainly lower its value as an ingredient 
in a humane and liberal education. Let us retain 
without question the subjects which discipline the 
mind by their formal precision, their logical 
difficulties : but among those which are taught in 
order to breed a wider understanding of the world 
I would urge that, in the ideal school, biology in 
its general aspects should have an assured and 
honourable place. That place, however, must be 
acquired gradually. 


In a variety of ways such a minimum of 
biological knowledge as I would have every child 
possess can minister to his or her needs and 
thoughts and difficulties. The problems of sex are 
much simpler if viewed from the natural and 
objective point of view. Reproduction is an honest 
and straightforward matter from the biological 
aspect. Inborn differences in mental and _ physical 
qualities, and the manner of their origin, are 
essential factors in the structure of society : our 
views of human relationship are bound to be 
affected bp the existence of such differences—and 
to breed rational views on human relationships is 
one chief purpose of education. The basis of the 
family or the tribe, the relative effects of inherit- 
ance and environment, the aristocratic or the 
democratic principles in government, all these are 
matters which lively young minds will ponder and 
debate, and which ultimately depend upon the 
intrinsic properties of man, the biological unit. 
Problems of mental and bodily health, of nutrition, 
of physical training, of ‘disease, belonging naturally 
in. one sense to medicine, are most readily 
approached by children, as by adults, through the 
channel of biology. — 
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Communalism and Christianity 


The National Christian Council Review pub- 
lishes an important pronouncement by an 
influential church group in India, in which 
‘the latter declares against communalism on 
behalf of the Christians. The — editor’s 
observations on this decision will commend 
themselves to others as well as Christians : 


_Itis the misfortune of India that followers of 
different religions have aligned themselves into 
distinct communal and social units. The atmosphere 
of India with its age-long system- of caste favoured 
such a development. With the introduction of the 
first measure of responsible government in the 
country these separate communities, organized on 
common religious or caste loyalties, shewed 
unmistakable signs of being capable of functioning 
politically only in communal or religious groups. 
Even the Christian community in India could not 
get over the prevailing tendency of organizing 
itself communally and demanding like other 
communities special privileges. In the Madras 
Presidency where Christians are far more numerous 
than in other Provinces the, Christian community 
was, in response to the persistent demands made 
by its leaders, recognised as a separate political 
entity in the Reforms of 1919. The communal 
electorate for Christians in South India and special 
electorates for other communities in all parts of 
India have been functioning during the last decade: 
and the results have not been altogether conducive 
to the building up of the united India we ali desire 
to see. Enlightened opinion in all communities 
ig now inclined towards finding some way out of 
the separatist tendencies introduced by communa- 
lism in our civic and political life which will also 
at the same time give legitimate protection to the 
cultural and religious interests of minorities. The 
best opinion in the Christian Indian community has 
been for. some time expressing itself against 
communalism. The resolution of the Methodist 
Conference is therefore timely: “We hereby state 
that we have no intention of creating a separate 
political entity called the Christian community. 
We believe in the Christian Church as a moral and 
spiritual organization and a means of the corporate 
development of the moral and spiritual hfe. but we 
do not desire to build up around the Christian 
Church a separate social and political entity called 
the Christian community.’ 

The resolution makes it clear that part of the 
responsibility _ for creating a separate Christian 
community in Indian belongs to non-Christians. If 
those who desired to give their spiritual allegiance 
to Christ had been allowed to stay in their homes 
and be frank, openly baptised Christians, then this 
communalism would not have been built up. We 
are even now ready to say that if those who desire 
to follow Christ should be allowed to stay in their 
homes without social or political penalty then we 
are willing to. see the Christian community as a 
politizal entity fade out: leaving the Christian 
Church as a moral and spiritual organization 
contributing its power to the uplift and regeneration 
of this land. Part of the remedy for this com- 
munalism which has been built up around the 
Christian Church lies in om hands, but more so 
does it lie in the hands of those who have, in 


' awaken its nascent powers. 
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general, laid social penalties on those who have 
changed their spiritual allegiance.’ 


aaa 


The Way of Life 4 


The Indian Review publishes the following 
reflections on life by Sir Jagadis Bose, in 
which he describes the way of life as the 
up-hill way, but exhorts all to go forward 
courageously : 


Consider the parable of the tree, which is not a 
mere collection of unrelated parts but an organized 
unity. The tree persists because it is rooted deeply 
in the soil, which is the place of its birth. It is its 
own soil that provides for its proper nourishment 
and endows it with strength in struggling against: 
the waves of change and disaster, that have passed 
over it. The shocks from outside have never been 
able to overpower it, but have served only to 
The decaying and the 
effete have been cast off as worn, leaves, and 
changing times have called forth its power of 
readjustment. — oe 

Whence did the trea derive its strength by 
which it emerges victorious from all peril? It 
is‘from the strength derived from the place of its 
birth. from its perception: and gue adjustment 
to change and from its inherited memory of the 
past. The afflorescence of life is the supreme gitt 
of the place and its associations, and patriotism Is 
the response to the call of the country. Who could 
be so hase as to be deaf to that supreme call ? 

Ts there any strength for the constant renewal of 
our national life? Is the tradition of the past dead 
and forgotten, or is there a latent power of national 
memory which is to be awakened once more In a. 
new and vivified impulse? To-day , it is thes 
ideality, the high character and achievements of 
our people that will prove to be the greatest 
constructive force. It will not be through transient 
emotion but through persistent efforts that they 
will succeed in building the Greater India yet to 
be. They will realize that for national advance it 
is ignorance that divides, and knowledge that 
unites the multiple forces contributed by the 
different peoples who have made India their 
home and their motherland. 

. It is not by passivity but by active struggle that 
the world can be served in, nobler ways. The 
weakling who has refused the, conflict, having 
acquired nothing, has nothing to give or renounce. 
He alone who has striven and won can enrich the 
world by giving away the fruits of his | victorious 
experience. It was action and not passivity, that 
was glorified in the hersie India of. the past. There 
ean be no happiness for any of us unless it has 
been won for all. When a great call is echoing” 
through the lahd. who can lead a life of ignoble 
ease or even seek personal salvation ? 

Opportunities are never given. but man. has the, 
divine power to create ; he can, if he wills it, create 
the necessary condition and determine his destiny. 
Go out then with trust and hope in lifes great 
adventure : the more difficult the task, the greater 
isthe challenge! When we have gained the 
vision of a purpose to which we must dedicate 
ourselves wholly, then {the closed door will open 


$ 
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and the seemingly impossible will become fully 


attainable. 


The Right of Secession 


Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s claim has 
brought the question of secession, already 


raised by South Africa, to the fore. Mr. 
Gurumukh Nihal Singh writes about this 
question in The Hindustan Review. After 


giving an exposition of the’ legal aspect of 
the question, thé writer observes: 


Such then _ is the legal position in regard to 
secession. It is far from clear, though it must be 


. frankly confessed, that at pr esent the legal position 


is decidedly unfavourable to the Dominions. But 

agree with Noel Barker when he says :—‘For, even if 
the doctrines which deny the Dominion right of 
secession arẹ sound constitutional law, which is 


not certain, it ¿s certain that they are not sound 


politics. And of the two the latter is by far the 
more important point....We may be sure that if 
Eon becomes......an issue of practical politics, 
which at present it is not, it will be, not the 
legal rights, but the political will of the various 
nations of the Commonwealth that will matter. 
Arguments in constitutional law are, in fact, beside 
the point. Itis a fact that cannot be repeated 
too often that the Commonwealth is held” together 
not by any legal bonds but by the voluntary will 
of the component nations to co-operate for common 
ends. Iti is for this reason that the report of 1926 
states :— every self-governing member of the 
Empire is now the master of its own destiny. In 
fact, if not always in form, itis subject to no 
compulsion whatsoever. ..Free institutions are its (ie. 
that of the British Commonwealth) life-blood. Free 
co-operation is its instrument. Peace, security and 
progress are among its objects. And, though every 
Dominion is now, and must always remain, the 
sole judge of the nature and extent of its co-opera- 
tion, no common cause will, ia our opinion, be 
thereby imperiled.’ This is the basis on which the 
British Commonwealth exists at this time—what- 
ever may have been the position in the past—and 
it is obvious that the denial of the Dominion right 
of secession, or what is the same thing, forced 
retention of membership, is absolutely, inconsistent 
with the present position of relationship as defined 
in report of 1926. In any case_ the sentiment of 
nationality in the Dominions demands that the 
right of secession be formally recognized by the 
forthcoming Imperial Conference. 
It is pointed out by Dr. Keith 
such a right is recognized ‘it 


that in case 
would prove 


- extremely difficult to define the conditions under 


which the right should be exercised. And he 
mentions some of the conditions that will be 
necessary—insistence on some form of referendum : 

inperial legislation when desired by both houses 
of a Dominion Parliament : provision for the 
retention of British nationality by those subjects 
of the seceding Dominion who may desire to do so 
previous reference to an Imperial Conference 
specially convened for the purpose. In the opinion 
of Dr. Keith it is not enough to merely give notice 
for a certain length of time for withdrawal from 
the Commonwealth. 
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It is not necessary to discuss these or any 
other conditions that may have to be laid down 
for the purpose of secession at, the present time, 
as it is recognized by all Dominions that secession 
is impractical in the near future. None of the 
Dominions is in a position to defend herself today. 
The position of Australia and New Zealand is in 
this respect specially difficult in spite of the fact. 
that Australia maintains the biggest navy among 
the Dominions. But the case of South Africa is 
not very much better. Writes Dr. Keith: “The 
Union of South Africa has frankly and unashamedly 
declined to prepare for her own naval defence, 
and the whole of her trade depends for its 
protection on the British fleet. As stated by 
General Smuts: ‘The great 'sheet-anchor of South 
Africa’s liberty is the British Fleet.’ It may 
naturally be asked: Why is_ it then .that the 
nationalists in South Africa, India, Treland, and 
elsewhere in the Dominions insist on the formal 
recognition of this right of secession. The answer 
is hes by General Hertzog in the following 
‘wor 

‘No jot or tittle of our independence will be ` 
sacrificed. am convinced that we possess 
complete independence. The people of South 
Africa will be prepared to an ever-increasing extent 
heartily to maintain co-operation, with Great 
Britain and with the other Dominions, but the 
co-operation will depend on national independence. 
Every nation worthy of the name will prefer 
isolation rather than subservient inferiority. In no 
circumstances may the right to secede from the ~ 
British, Commonwealth be taken from South 
Africa,’ 

The crux of the question is that National 
Freedom, National Honour, National Self-respect 
require that the right of secession be coneceded 
to the Dominions. Beside the demands of 
Dominion Nationhood all questions of legal and 
constitutional difficulties and of practical needs 
are futile. All living nations are bound to prefer 
isolation to subservient inferiority. : 


—_ 


The New Outlook in Science 


Professor H. John Taylor writes in The 
Young Men of India, Burma and Ceylon on 


new ideas in science and discusses their 
implication about our conception of the 
world : 


The average man may not be vastly concerned 
with the details of the particular theory by which 
the physicist accounts for his results. But when 
the theories begin to encroach upon the province 
of philosophy, or of religion, or even of common- 
sense, the average man can hardly avoid some 
show of interest. One of the most striking, things 
about these new theories is that they do quite 
definitely trespass beyond the preserves of the 
nineteenth century physicist. The latter—the 
“Classical Physicist” as he is called—never thought 
of trespassing: indeed he doubted at times, in a 
dignified way, whether other territories than his 
own really ‘existed. But to-day the position is 
changed, and physics is now seen in a truer light 
as governing only a part of Reality, which we 
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call the Physical Universe, or the Physical World. 
Physics is the science which is concerned most 
intimately with the nature and structure of this 
Physical World and other sciences, Chemistry for 
example, are built up on it. Biology isin a different 
category, and although the attempt has been made 
for generations to reduce it to Physics, there is 
no prospect of success. Life, as far as we can 
say at present, is entirely outside Physics, and 
very likely Biology will have its own independent 
contribution to make to scientific thought. So 
the Physical World is a part of- Reality, the whole 


world of mind and thought and beauty and good- 


ness lying outside it. Nevertheless it is not an 
inferior part, nor unimportant, but when we have 
put forward for it the best case we can, we have 
still to admit that it is only a part. 

Thus to-day we admit the possibility of 
intuitive knowledge of a kind altogether different 
from that which Physics gives. Time, for example, 
is something of which we have direct apprehension. 
Quite independently of our senses. we have 


knowledge of the passage of time. We “feel it in . 


our bones’—or more accurately in our mind. 
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And this time of consciousness is not of necessity 
the same thing as the time of Physics, which 1s 
an external quantity measured by a clock. ~“ 

travels in diverse paces with diverse persons. Pl 
tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallops withal and who he 
stands still withal: thus Rosalind describes the 
time of consciousness. But physical time has 
one of this character; and yet itis only the 
latter with which the physicist can deal: if he 
would deal with the former, he must needs turn 
philosopher. Space is different, and is a purely 
physical conception, which we gather originally 
in childhood by constant use of our sense-organs, 
and by interpreting the 
receive. We do not have that same_ direct 
experience of extention that we have of duration. 
But whether or not an entity has a private door, 
as it were, into our mind, the physicist must deal 
it as a physical quantity pure and simple. And 
a physical quantity is one which is recognized 
and measured by the use of our senses, or by 
aome established procedure which depends on 

em. 
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Last Straw on the Camel’s back 


As was apprehended, the Government of 
India was compelled by their ruinous 
exchange and currency policy to float still 
another sterling loan in the first week of 
February. Subscriptions for this new loan 
were invited for £12 million of new money 
and £5 million of conversions making £17 
million in all. This was the fifth big loan 
operation of the Government of India since 
February 1930. The loan was advertised on 
February 7 and was opened-in London on 
February 9, at 9 a.m. Subscriptions were 
invited at 6 per cent, the issue price being 
99. The terms were slightly stiffer than 
those of the previous loans, and yet the 
loan was soon over-subseribed to the extent 
of more than 21 per cent. The-_lists for the 
new money portion of the loan were closed 
at 10-15 am. on the day of opening and 
that of the conversion portion at 9-55 a.m. 
op February 10. 

It is feared that this new sterling loan 
will act as the last straw on the camel’s 
back. 


indian Exchange Policy 


A few weeks ago it was hoped that the 
consequences of the terrible economic 


‘prepared to stake their all in India. 


‘situation that has been brought about by 


the exchange policy of the Government of 
India will open their eyes and will make 
them realize the need of a revision of 
the exchange ratio. The 
communique from the office of the Controller 
of Currency on the subject of the retention 
of the I1s-6d cxchange ratio which was 
published simultaneously with the speech 
on the subject by the Secretary of State in 
the House of Commons in the second week 
of February, set at naught all expectations. 

It is beyond our humble comprehension 
why for the sake of a few British manu- 
facturing concerns, the Government are 
A false 
sense of prestige has been attached to the 
maintenance of the 1s-6d ratio and this has 
cost us not only much of our industrial 
and trade development but also a large part 
of our gold reserves in London. What then 
remains to add to the credit of the 
Government ? 


Sir Arthur Salter on Gentral Economic Council 

It will be remembered that Sir Arthur 
Salter, Financial and Economie Adviser to 
the League of Nations, has come here on the 
invitation of the Government of India to 


Government ` 


as 


impressions. which they . 


as, ab any 
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advise them on the question of the formation 
of State economic council or councils. 

During bis tour in South India Sir Arthur 
is reported to have stated certain views about 
% the formation of such economic councils. 
One peculiar feature of post-war economic 
_ organizations, he said, was that the Govern- 
ments had shown greater and greater anxiety 
to consult and take into their confidence 
the non-official element of their population. 
So far as India was concerned, Sir Arthur’s 
present view was for the formation of a 
Central Economie Council linked up with 
Provincial Councils. The Central Council 
should be larger and fully representative of 
all the interests concerned, such as industries, 
commerce, agriculture, banking, railway and 
water transport, governmet officers, economists, 
legislature, labour, co-operative societies, 
Indian States, Tariff Board, Jute Committee, 
Cotton Committee, Railway Rates Committee, 
Imperial Agricultural Research and so forth. 
This body will meet only once or twice in a 
year. The provincial councils would be 
smaller bodies meeting once every month or 
so. Regarding details these councils may 
follow with profit the English method of 
working by sub-committees. 

The Government of 
Provincial Governments would each have -to 
shoulder the expenses of its respective 
council, and in the beginning the expenses 
would have to be strictly limited. The 
research and statistical machinery would 
have to be partof the regular Government 
Departments, because the collection of the 
main statistics would remain the duty of the 
Government. 

Regarding the constitution of these 
councils, Sir Arthur emphasized that “they 
would, of course, have to be national in 
constitution and outlook and the Indian non- 
official should have a predominant voice.” 


India and the 


Railway Policy and Constitutional Reforms 


The Britishers are a clever people, so far 
rate, financial and commercial 
. questions are concerned. Itis no wonder, 
therefore, that they have cleverly managed 
to hoodwink the Indian members of the 
Round ‘Table Conference regarding the 
implications of their financial safe-guards. It 
is now understood that the financial safe- 
guards mentioned at the Round Table are 
proposed to include the administration of our 
railways as well. It is believed that one of 
the conditions precedent to the devolution of 
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responsibility at the centre would be the 
handing’of our railways over to a statutory 
body determined by Parliament, in order 
that polities may not corrupt our railways. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Kshitish Chandra 
Neogy, M. L. A, for having drawn the attention 
of the Legislative Assembly to this new 
danger. : 

In their despatch on proposals for Con- 
stitutional Reforms the Government of India 
observed: “We think that, if in the future, 
the control of commercial and industrial 
policy is to rest with the Indian Legislature, 
the general direction of railway policy should 
be placed in the same hands.” 

But the Government could not stop at 
that, as they were not free fram suspicion 
and distrust of Indian administration. They 
became solicitous of Parliamentary protection 
to safe-guard certain matters in which 
Parliament should, in their opinion, continue 
to take interest. These included provision 
for railway requirements for defence, control 
of railway finance, the rights and privileges 
of superior railway officers, and special 
obligation to the Anglo-Indian Community. 

The Jovernment of India admit that jn 
all countries railway policy is a matter for 
the respective Government and the Legislature 
to decide, and yet one fails to understand 
on what grounds they could insist on 
Parliamentary safe-guards. 

Tt would be a suicidal policy for the 
Indian Legislature to divest itself of the 
power to control and shape our railway 
policy and administration, at this stage, when 
the whole constitution has got to be modified 
and a new structure built up on independent 
lines. The control, it may even be inter- 
ference, of the Legislature, in the working 
of our railways, will be necessary not only 
to bring about a complete harmony as 
between the policy and administration of 
various departments of the State. but also for 
the removal of the inequalities and dis- 
criminations with which the whole railway 
administration is imbued today. A national 
economic policy can ill-afford to neglect the 
railways, which can, if -carelessly managed, 
set at naught all attempts at the adoption 
of a progressive and comprehensive policy 
of nation building. 

If India becomes free and circumstances 
change in course of a few years, of course 
the relation between the Legislature and 
the railways will have to be modified to 
suit the needs of scientific management of 
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the biggest industrial undertaking ,in the 
hands of the State. | 

In this respect one feels that not only 
for the railways, but also for all commercial 
and financial undertakings of the State, we 
should devise two distinct methods of 
administration for two obviously different 
periods, namely, the period of transition, 
and the period of reconstruction. In the 
former period the Indian Legislature—Central 
and Provincial, ought to make an attempt at 
concentrating control io smaller hands, so 
that a comprehensive policy for every part 
of the State may be devised and seen through. 
After a certain time will be 
problems will present themselves In a new 
light and the question. of devolution of 
centralized responsibility will arise. 

So far as the railways are ‘concerned the 
new machinery for such a second stage may 
be composed of three main parts, namely, 
(1) a Statutory Board of Trustees for the 
Railways, which will be the highest directing 
and controlling body acting 
independent of the Legislature with certain 
rights and obligations defined under law; 
(2) a Central Body of railway experts, called 
preferably the Railway Commissioners to 
look after the technique of actual manage- 
ment and execution of the policy laid down 
by the Legislature and the Board of Trustees ; 


and {3) Local Agencies or Boards of 
Management for each Railway system or 
group of railways conveniently brought 


together, ` 

This new Railway Board of Trustees for 
the railways will be principally a deliberative 
body responsible for the shaping of general 
railway policy as roughly directed by the 
Legislature, and also for watching that the 
obligations laid down by Statute regarding 
contributions to general revenues or require- 


ments of defence and maintenance 
of adequate services ete, are properly 
met. It will be composed mainly of 


experienced Indian business men, industrialists, 
financiers, representatives of Indian States 
and railwaymen’s trade-unions. To maintain 
a link with the Legislature the Minister 
of Communications may be made the 
Chairman of this Board with power to 
suspend the adoption of any proposal which 
may run counter to the general policy of 
Government. The Members of the Board 
are to be elected) by the Indian Legislature 
from persons outside their body, those 
representing the Indian States and the 


over the- 


ordinarily 
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railwaymen being elected by their respective 
bodies. Once they are elected the Legislature 
under ordinary course, will have nothing 


to do with their work save and except that. . 


annually an opportunity will be presented ~ 
to it for pronouncing its criticism of the 
working of the railways at the time of 
adopting and approving the railway budget. 
For emergencies and under stated. exceptional 
circumstances the Minister of Communications 
will have power to refer any matter to the 
Legislature and to receive its directions. 

The railway property is to be handed 
over to the Board of Trustees for Railways, 
who will manage the railways on behalf of 
the State with certain defined obligations. 
Railway finance is to be completely and 
effectively separated from general finances, 
and except during exceptional circumstances 
the railways will be free to use their 
resources or to raise money on the security 
of their property subject to a few necessary 
restrictive conditions. 

The actual management is.to be done by 
local agents or boards, acting under direct 
control, supervision and administration of the 
Central Body of railway experts—the Railway 
Commissioners. This body will be composed 
of persons appointed by the Board for a 
period of years. 

Finally, in order to secure a co-ordination 
of railways with road motors, inland and . 
coastal water carriers, and air vessels, the 
Minister of Communications will make 
adequate arrangements. 


Railway Budget 1931-32 


The Hon’ble Sir George Rainy, Railway 
Member, Viceroy’s Council, introduced the 
Railway budget for 1931-32 in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 17th February. The salient 
points of the budget are noted below : 

The financial results of 1929-30 were far 
from- what were anticipated. Economic 
depression, the civil disobedience campaign. 
and the strike in the G. I. P. Railway are 


believed to have combined to reduce railway ` 


earnings, and the total receipts from all sources. 
amounted to Rs. 10478 crores. As a result 
the net gains to tbe railways came up to 
Rs. 404 crores only, which necessitated the 
withdrawal of Rs. 2 crores from the Reserve 
Fund in order to meet the contribution to 
general revenues. 

In tbe current year the railways have 
suffered very badly. For the first time since 
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the separation of railway finance from general 
there has been a deficit in the railway 
working, amounting to more than Rs 5 
crores. In addition to this the sum of 
Rs. 5°74 crores was required to be paid as 
“the contribution to general revenues. It has 
therefore been necessary to withdraw 
Rs. 10°86 crores from the Reserve Fund reducing 
the same to Rs. 548 crores. Of the total 
loss to the railways during 1930-31 strategic 
lines account for Rs. 2°19 crores and the 
commercial lines Rs. 2°93 crores. 

The Depreciation Fund does, not fare so 
badly, the balance at credit of this fund 
being expected to be increased to Rs. 16°29 
crores at the end of this vear. 

As regards the budget for 1931-32, the 
gross traffic receipts from commercial lines 
are estimated at Rs. 99°5 crores or about six 
crores higher than this year. The total 
receipts from commercial lines will be 
Rs. 101'02 crores, or Rs. 569 crores more than 
that of the current year; while the total charges 
ought to be Rs. 97°85 crores or Rs. 41 lakhs 
less. On these ‘estimates a surplus of nearly 
Rs. 3°17 crores is expected as against a loss 
of Rs. 2°93 crores in the current year. The 
loss on strategic lines will amount to 
Rs. 1°96 crores, leaving a net balance from all 
railways of Rs. 1°21 crores. The contribution 
to general revenues, which is based on the 
results of 1929-30, amounts to Rs. 5°36 crores. 
To pay this the Railway Reserve Fund will 
have to be drawn upon to the extent of 
Rs. 4°15 crores, thereby reducing the balance 
to Rs. 1°33 crores at the end of the year, 


With regard .to Capital expenditure 
in 1931-32 the state of the finances 
obviously would not permit the same 


style of work as in previous years. The 
first duty would therefore be to provide 
adequately for the maintenance of the lines 
inta condition to carry traffic safely and 
economically, and for the completion of work 
already ‘begun, including lines now uuder 
construction. If the present expectations 
prove true then it is estimated that the total 
expenditure in 1931-32 on works in the pro- 
gramme will be Rs. 21°70 crores, of-which 
part of the materials required, to the extent 
of Rs. 2 crores, will be found from the 
balances of stores in stock, and Rs. 8'25 
crores will be met from the Depreciation 
Fund. The net money required to be raised 
for capital expenditure will be about 
Rs. 11°45 crores. 

The Railway Department realizes fully 
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that it is only by the exercise of strictest 
economy in every direction that railway 
administrations can keep their heads above water 
during coming years. Apart from this some 
of the principal measures proposed to be taken 
to reduce working costs are the following : 
(a) Scrutiny of the scale of establishment, 
particularly of the temporary establishment, 


‘and of contingent charges in every office ; 


‘(b) Reduction of the strength of perma- 
nent way gangs, particularly on branch lines 
and sidings ; l 

(c) Economy in the use of materials and 
cutting down the number of ballast trains ; 

(da) Reduction in the cost of maintaining 
and repairing structures and buildings and the 
employment of cheaper material for this 
purpose ; 

(e) Reduction in the cost of maintenance 
of way and works ; 

(f} Reduction in the allotments for 
machinery, tools and plant and miscellaneous 
expenditure ; 

(g) Review of train services with the ob- 
ject of abolishing those which are not found 
to be safficiently well patronized. l 

Regarding new construction it is expected 
that about 303 miles of railway will be 
opened in the current year and about 583 
miles in 1931-32. 

Notable among these new lines are: 

(1) Unao-Madhoganj Section of the East 
Indian Railway. 


(2) Sections of the Central India 
Coal-fields Railway. 
(3) Chittagong-Duhazari line of the 


A. B. Railway. 
(4) Sections of the Raipur-Vizianagram 
Railway. 


(5) Kalukhali-Bhateapara line of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 
(6) Caleutta-Chord railway with the 


Bally bridge on the E. I. Railway. 
(7) Lucknow-Sultanpur-Zafarabad line. of 
the E. I. Railway ; and ` 

(8) Salem-Attur-Vriddhachalam 
the South Indian Railway. 

The affairs of the railways of India as 
revealed through this budget and the 
accompanying notes and memoranda leave 
little doubt in our minds that the present 
system of railway management by a body of 
non-responsible persons—whose interest in 
the success of the working is at most very 
temporary--has been a failure. Like every 
other Department of Government the Railway 
Board acts as an wnpertum in impero with 


line of ’ 


¢ 
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complete callousness towards the demands 
of the people and the requirements of a big 
commercial undertaking. It is feared that if 
things are permitted to go on in this way 
for a few years more the whole system of 
State management will be thrown into ques- 
tion and figures will be accumulated to 


condemn the present policy of terminating. 


the contracts of English companies managing 
Indian railways. It is our great’ misfortune 
that while the. whole country believes in 
State management alone and in nothing else, 
the carrying out of this policy has got to be 
left in the hands of those who have little 
faith and still less interest in the success of 
such direct management by a department of 
the State. This only proves the mecessity 
of a thorough modification if not of complete 
overhaul of the machinery of administration. 

In course of his budget speech Sir George 
Rainy tried to lay all blame on world trade 
depression and the civil disobedience move- 
ment. It was rightly pointed out, however, 
during general discussions, that the loss of 
net receipts of the railways is not peculiar 
to the present year nor to 1929-30. It is 
apparent from figures published in the 
Railway Boards Annual Administration 
Reports that this fall in net receipts bas been 
consistently proceeding ever since there was 
an unusual profit made by the railways in 
1927-28. The fall nas been particularly steep 
in the case of railways directly managed by 
the State. One is inclined to believe that 
the present economic depression, and the 
civil disobedience movement specially, have 
helped Government considerably in covering 
up many of their sins of omission and 
commission. 

The fact of the matter is that apart from 


the unusually heavy arrangements at the 
top, that has followed the present 
system of management through « the 


Railway Board and a series of their special 
officers, the whole system is built on 
patched-up work introduced experimentally 
from period to period by various officers 
and bodies in authority. In: policy,. or in 
financing, in construction, in management, 
and in rates and fares, everywhere is to be 
ound the same difficulty, namely the absence 


policy that would fit 
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of an well-thought-out plan or system which 
has been followed. This has caused not 
only a multiplicity of the classes of railways 
in India, with different standards and vary-_ 
ing gauges, but also has led to a series* 
of inconsistencies in rates policy and 
anomalies in practice. What appears, there- 
fore, to be the supreme need of the 
moment is a thorough enquiry with a view to 
adapt the future administration of our 
railways to a comprehensive and systematized 
properly into the 
general scheme of national economic re- 
construction, that is urgently called for. 

The Railway Budget as well as the 
Railway Reports will most lkely evoke a 
good deal of criticism in the Legislature 
and in the country. Usually such criticisms 
draw attention to the need of retrenchments, 
the grievances of third class passengers, 
the stores purchase policy, the question of - 
Indianization, the problem .of certain new 
constructions. a few scattered grievances 
like station platforms, train-services, want of - 
lighting, inadequacy of stoppages, ete. 
and communal representation. 

It must bé pointed out, however, that the 


remedy does’ not lie in these at all. Nor 
do they lie in the stop-gap arrangements for 
economy proposed by the Hon’ble Sir 


George Rainy. If the Railway Board is really 
anxious to deliver Indian Railways from ` 
the danger of economic ruin what is needed 
is a thorough overhaul of the rate-structure 
and a complete reversal of the present rates 
policy. New circumstances have arisen ever 
since the bases of the present rates have 
been determined, and these call for careful 
consideration. 

To say in one sentence, a mere dependence 
on India’s external trade towards the develop- 
ment of which our present rates and fares 
are mainly directed, will no longer serve the 
best interests of the country or her railways, : 
and if our railways want to be above 
difficulties not only in the coming year but 
in the years to come our rates should | 
generally go to develop internal movements - 
and indigenous industries, trade, and traffic. 


NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


INDIANS ABROAD 


By BENARSI DAS CHATURVEDI 


Repatriation of South African Indians 

Mr. C. F. Andrews wires from Cape Town : 

“The South African Indian Congress is making 
very careful enquiries regarding the returned 
emigrants under the repatriation scheme since 
the Cape Town Agreement. They find that 
7,500 have returned during the last four years. 
At the present moment correspondence is proceed- 
ing between the Congress and the Indian Govern- 
ment in order to discover facts concerning the 
treatment of arrivals in India. The number of 
those returning last year was about 1,000. Every 
year the number of those returning now shows 
diminishing returns.” 

We are glad to hear that the South 
African Indian Congress has after all 
realized the necessity of making ‘careful 
enquiries’ regarding the returned emigrants 
and we learn from the Hindu Herald that 
the Congress has also asked the Indian 
Imperial Citizenship Association to enquire 
Into the condition of these repatriated 
emigrants. Will this Association take up 
this work in right earnest ? I have grave 
doubts. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru and Indians Overseas 


A correspondent of the Leader has 
reproduced a letter that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru wrote to the Government of India 
regarding the position of our countrymen 
in East Africa. This letter shows quite 
clearly how anxious Panditji was to help 
our people overseas. In this connection 
I may also relate an incident here. In 
November 1925 I wrote to some members 
of the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State about the necessity of forming an 
Overseas Committee to ask pointed questions 
based on correct information and to work 
specially for our people in different colonies. 
Panditji sent mea very encouraging reply 
and it is reproduced here. 

ANAND BHAWAN 
ALLAHABAD 
23. 11. 1925 


DEAR Benarsipas CHATURVEDI, 


I haye your letter of 17th November. Your 
dea of forming an Overseas Committee is an 
»xcellent one and has my entire sympathy. The 
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most suitable opportunity to form the committee 
will be when the Assembly is in session and the 
matter can be personally discussed with _ the 
members. I would therefore suggest your vis'ting 
Delhi about the end of January or the beginning 
of February and seeing the various groups of 
members about the proposal. I need hardly 
assure you of my personal support. 

Yours sincerely 

MorrzaL NEHRU 

Unfortunately, I could not go to Delhi 

and the Committee could not be formed, but 
I shall never forget the encouraging reply 
of Pandit Motilal. 


Indians Overseas and the Struggle at Home 


The colonial papers that we have been 
receiving for the past few months are full 
of news about the Indian struggle for free- 
dom. They elearly show that our compatriots 
abroad are watching the movements in the 
Motherland with a keen interest. They are 
also trying to help financially as far as 
possible. A correspondent from Mombasa 
wrote to me that Hast African Indians have 
sent thousands of rupees to help the 
Swarajya movement. Our poor countrymen 
in Fiji sent something like Rs. 350 to be 
given to the Congress Office at Allahabad. 
I am quite sure that people in other colonies 
are also anxious to follow the good example 
of their countrymen in Fast Africa and 
Fiji. I shculd tell them one thing in this. 
connection. Whenever they want to send 
anything they should send it direct to the 
General Secretary, Indian National Congress 
Swarajya-Bhawan, Allahabad, instead of sending 
to any particular individual. Mr. C. Chattur 
Singh wrote to me from Fiji that he has 
sent a sum of € 27—10 shillings to Sir so 
and so to be given to the Congress. Of 
course, the money must have reached the 
Congress, but it means needless trouble and 
correspondence. 


Hindi Propaganda in Trinidad 


Some time ago I wrote a note in these 
columns about the necessity of making some 
arrangement for the teaching of Hindi in 
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the schools in West Indies I am glad to 
note that some individual efforts are being 
made to take up this useful work. Kumari 
Saryu Devi of Tunapuna, Trinidad, has begun 
to devote a good portion of her time to 
this cause and she deserves every help and 
encouragement from her brethren in Trinidad. 
It will bea good thing if some Central 
Indian Association of Trinidad can organize 
this work properly, but there does not seem 
much hope of such a thing being done in 
the near future and we should therefore 
help the individual workers whenever we can. 





Kumari Saryu Devi 


indian Associations Abroad 


= Our compatriots abroad have not yet 
understood the value of publicity and I do 
not know of any Indian organization of 
= colonial Indians which realizes the impor- 
tance of this work. The letters, that I 
receive from colonies, are usually from 
individuals and not more than two or 
three per cent of these letters belong to 
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Indian ~ associations. Of course, I do not 
complain against these associations for not 
writing to me, for I know how very little 
I can do for their cause but surely they 
can send their news regularly to the papersy 
like the Leader and the Hindu and also to 
the Head Office of the Indian Congress at 
Allahabad. Though the Congress is busy 
with the struggle for Swarajya still it can 
do a good deal. I need not tell my friends 
in the colonies that being the -premier 
political organization here the Congress 
carries the greatest weight in India. 


The Building of Greater India 


Here is a significant passage from an . 


article written by Mr. Peter Rohomon in the 
Forward Guiana of Georgetown, British 
Guiana : 

What contributions may not colonial Indians 


make to the motherland with their wealth of 
experience born of contact with Western influences 
and Western civilization! As has been truly 


d religious papune 
e colony 


criticism. 

May I respectfully tell the writer that 
individually we can do much more work 
than through meetings, associations and 
organizations. 


Will Durant on “The Case for India” 


Though only a monthly reviewer, the 
present writer tries to keep himself informed 
regarding the arrival and movements in India 


of distinguished foreigners. And such 
information sometimes reaches us through 
letters personally brought to us. But so long 


as Will Durant was in India we did not 


know that he was here. It was long after 
he had left these shores and had brought 
out his book on The Case for India that 


we came to know from the letter of one of 
the bravest friends of India in America that 
Will Durant had come and seen and gone 
back to tell his people by writing and 
speech what he thought of the situation in 


India. 
But who is Will Durant? He is an 


eminent philosophical writer, author of The 
Story of Philosophy, Transition, The 
Mansions of Philosophy, Philosophy and 
the Social Problem, ete. Why he came to 
India, and how he was led to write of India, 
- he tells us in his “note to the reader” which 
& prefaces his book : 


I went to India to help myself visualize a people 
whose cultural history had been studying for 
The Story of Civilization. I did not expect to be 
attracted by the Hindus, or that I should be swepf 
Into a passionate interest in Indian politics. | 
merely hoped to add a little to my material. to 
look with my own eyes upon certain works of art, 
and then to return to my historical studies, forget. 
ting this contemporary world. 

But I saw such things in India as 
feel that study and writing 
in the presence of a people—one-fifth of the human 
race—suffering poverty--- --...bitterer than any to be 
found elsewhere on the j 

I came away resolved to study living India as 
well as the India with the brilliant past ; to learn 


don f 
that I 


off there on 
€ i shall hear this call of 
mine and be a trifle comforted, then these months 
of work on this little book will seem sweet to me. 


NOTES 


For I know of nothing in the world that I would 
rather do today than to be of help to India. 


The author adds in a note: 


“This book has been written without the know- 
ledge or co-operation, in any form, of any Hindu, 


or of any person acting for India. 





Will Durant 
This fact is apparent from a few 
inaccuracies in the book, which do not, 


however, weaken the author’s argument in 
the least. Had any native of India (which is 
the sense in which Americans generally use 
the word Hindu) or anybody acting for India 
been connected with the preparation and 
publication of the work, it would have been 
immediately defamed as propaganda, which 
it is not. We believe Indian editors have 
not received copies of this book—we have 
not. We are able to write about it by the 
courtesy of the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who lent us the copy presented to him by 
the author with the sentence : 
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“You alone are sufficient reason why 
India should be free.” 


Contents of Zhe Case for India. 


We have neither the desire nor the 
leisure and space to summarize this book. 
We shall give only the chapter and section 
headings. 

Unlike the typical globe-trotter, the author 
-does not pose as an authority on India ;—he 
has a very modest estimate of his equipment 
for writing a book on this country. Says he 
in the very first two pages of the book: 


I am poorly qualified to write of India; I have 
merely crossed it twice between east and west, and 
once from north to south, and seen hardly a 
dozen of its cities. And though I have, prepared 
myself with the careful study of a hundred volumes, 
this has all the more convinced me that my 
knowledge is trifling and fragmentary. in the face 
of a civilization five thousand years old, endlessly 
rich in philosophy, literature, religion and art, and 
infinitely appealing in its ruined grandeur and 
its weaponless struggle for liberty. If I write 
at all it is not only because I feel deeply about 
India but because life cannot wait till knowledge 
is complete. One must speak out, and take sides 
before the fight is over. 


He continues : 


I have seen a great people starving to death 
before my eyes, and I am convinced that this 
exhaustion and starvation are due not, as their 
beneficiaries claim, to over-population and starvation, 
I propose to show that .. . . self-govern- 
ment of India by the Hindus could not, within 
any reasonable probability, have worse results 
than the present form of alien domination. I shall 
limit myself in this chapter to presenting the 
ease for India, knowing that the case against her 
has been stated all too well in what may be_ long 
remembered as the unfairest book ever written.’ 
Nevertheless, lest I should merely repeat and 
reverse that crime. I shall in a, later chapter 
eg the ease for England in India as strongly 

can. 


This he has done. 

The book is divided into four chapters 
and the conclusion. After a personal 
explanation, from which we have quoted 
ahove, the first chapter gives “a perspective 
of India,” describes how England became 
mistress of India, describes the , caste system 
and gives an account of the economic, social 
and ‘vital’ condition of India. 

The second chapter deals with Gandhi 
and is sub-divided into sections devoted to 
Portrait, Preparation, Revolution by Peace, 
Christ Meets John Bull, The Religion of 
Gandhi, Gandhi’s Social Philosophy, Criticism, 





‘ * Miss Mayo’s Mother India. 
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and Estimate. The Estimate concludes as 


follows : 


The unifier of India could not be a „politician, 
he had to bea saint. Because Gandhi tho 
with his heart all India has followed him. Thre 
hundred million people do him reverence, and no 
man in the world wields so great a spiritual 
influence. It is as Tagore said of him : 

“He stopped at the thresholds of the huts of 
the thousands of dispossessed, dressed like one of 
their own. He spoke to them in their own 
language. Here was living truth at last, and not 
only quotations from books. For this reason the 
‘Mahatma,’ the name given to him by the people 
of India, is his real name., Who else has felt like 
him that all Indians are his own flesh and blood ?.-- 
When love came to the door of India that door 
was opened wide - At Gandhi’s call India blossome 


forth to new greatness, just as once before, in- i 


earlier times, when Buddha proclaimed the truth 


of fellow-feeling and compassion among all living © 


creatures. - 
Perhaps Gandhi will fail, as saints are like to 
fail in this very Darwinian world. But how could 
we acent life if it did not, now and then, fling 
m : the face of our successes some failures like 
The third chapter is devoted to what the 
auther calls “The Revolution” and is sub- 
divided into Origins. A Stroke of Politics 
A Whiff of Grapeshot, The Revolt of 1921, 
Between Revolutions, The Simon Commission, 
1930. 


In the fourth chapter the author puts 


“The case for England” as strongly as 
possible. It is sub-divided into “England 
Speaks” and “India Answers.” England’s 


“The Nietzschean Defence,” 


case Comprises A 
and The 


“British contributions to India,” 


Key to the White Man’s Power.” What India 


answers, according to the author, comprises 
“Morals in India,” “The Decay of Caste” and 
“Greek Gifts.” : 
The conclusion bears the caption “With 
Malice Toward None.” The author appears, 


for the present, definitely to favour Home 


Rule, though he concludes his first paragraph 
with the sentence, “We may still believe that 
taxation without representation is tyranny.” 
His second paragraph opens thus : 


ho 


Nevertheless it would be unwise to geek now © 


complete independence for India, or complete 
democracy ; universal suffrage should wait upon 
universal education, and complete independence 
has been made impossible by the international 
character of modern economic life. 

But the Independentists of India want 
complete independence only in the sense in 
which France, Belgium. Japan, Persia, Siam, 
Bolivia, etc. are completely independent. 


PP am 


NOTES 


“Efficiency,” “Peace,” and Poverty 


. British Imperialists, and probably most 
Britishers, are impatient of American and 


ther foreign criticism of, British rule in 


ndia. But they may be less impatient of 
British critics of present. day administrative 
methods in India. Zhe Nation and The 
Athenaeum of London is such a critic 
whose opinions we are going to quote below. 
It observes in a recent issue : 

“For many years our administration in India, 
owing to its: lack of any real popular support, 
has been growing less and less efficient. We pride 
ourselves on having brought India peace, but for 
some months the casualty list, due to political 
fights, have been at least on a Boer War scale. 


„Qur old love of political freedom is shamed by 
-the fact that there are probably more political 


ors 
$ 


prisoners under lock and key in India than in the 
remaining five-sixths of this unhappy’ and uneasy 
post-war world. We like to think of ourselves as 
the protectors of the Indian ‘ryot,’ but he remains 
at the end of a world slump with a standard of 
living, which is still the lowest of any people past 
the nomadic stage.” 


In this short paragraph the British weekly ` 


sums up its idea of the present condition of 


British adnyinistrative efficiency in India, of 


Pax Britannica and the economic effects of 
those two factors. Among Britishers there 
are advocates of strong rule who seem to 
hold that that would be a panacea for the 
present condition of India. The British 
journal however holds that 
“The idea that this deterioration can be checked 
by a further display of force, or by doubling the 
number of our political prisoners, could only come 
from men who are out of touch with the modern 
world.” | 
The British paper gives its reasons for 
opposing the views of those who support 
the principles of “Martial law and no d--d 
nonsense,’ and a whiff of grapeshot. 
It says: | j 
“First there is not a scrap of evidence to show 
that they have the beneficent effect so confidently 
predieted by Lord Rothermere, and, secondly, the 
present generation of Englishmen is less prone to 
this form of activity than was the last. The war 
did produce a_ certain modicum of international 
decency, and modern England is not likely to embark 
on a policy of repression upon the advice of a 
few disgruntled old officials and soldiers who feel, 
quite rightly, that the present situation reflects on 
the administration and outlook of their generation 


. « 


in India.” 

We have been told repeatedly that there 
are lots of very decent people in England. 
But why don’t they come to India and see 
things for themselves ? Oris it that who- 
ever comes here undergoes a sea-change ? - 


- where it was 
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More about Will- Durant . 


In our first note we forgot to tell the 
reader that at present Dr. Durant is at work 
on the first volume of his’ magnum opus, 
tentatively entitled The Story of Civilization. 
This volume will deal with the Orient, which 
Dr..Durant recently visited. It will sub- 
stantiate in detail his opinon that India “was 
the mother of our philosophy, mother, through 
the Arabs, of much- of our mathematics, 
mother, through Buddha, of the ideals 
embodied in Christianity, mother, through 
the village community, of self-government 
and democracy. Mother India is in many 
ways the mother of us all.” 

Efforts have been made in America to 
‘suppress’ Dr. Durant. But as he is only 45 
and a freeman, he will take a good deal of 
suppressing. . 


“Law and Order in Midnapore” 


An illustrated booklet containing the 
reports of a non-official enquiry committee, 
appointed at a public meeting in Albert 
Hall, Calcutta, was some time back proscribed 
by the Bengal Government and declared 


forfeited to His Majesty King George V’s 


Government, wherever found. The press 
where the booklet was printed was searched 
by the police. The most telling portions of 
the contents of this publication had been 
read in the Assembly Chamber at Delhi by 
an M. L. A. who was one of the members 
of the Committee, and subsequently -published 
in the official report of the proceedings of the 
Assembly and in various Indian newspapers. 
Other passages, not the weakest by any 
means, of the reports had’ been published 
in different journals. Neither the officially 
published report of the Assembly proceedings 
nor any of the journals referred to . above 
have been proscribed; nor were the presses 
where the official report and- those news- 
papers were printed searched. Under the 
circumstances the proscription and forfeiture 
of the booklet and the search of the press 
printed cannot be regarded 
as an example of equal administration of 
the Press Ordinance. | 

It is one of the objects of that Ordinance 
to prevent the circulation of writings which 
the Government may consider harmful to 
its interests. But in this case circulation 
had already taken place, and some of the 
most telling portions of the | enquiry . 
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committee’s reports will stand on official record 
aš long a these . records endure. Moreover, 
in a recent article’ written. by Mr. H. N: 


. Brailsford and published in the Manchester 


Guardian, there is a very plain statement 
of one of the most tragic Midnapore incidents. 
This article has been reproduced in New 
India (February 19, 1931) and many other 
Indian . newspapers. Therefore, if one of the 
objects of the proscription and forfeiture 
of the booklet was to prevent . information 
relating to the alleged incidents reaching 
England, that object has been partly frustrated. 
‘Of course, the Bengal Government cannot 
and dare not  proscribe the Manchester 
“Guardian, neither can it directly pro- 
scribe New India and the other papers 
(published outside Bengal but circulating in 
Bengal} which have 
Manchester Guardian article. So in this case 
the enforcement of the Press Ordinance has 
' been such-as if if were meant only for a 
particular publication and a particular press, 
though undoubtedly it was not.so meant. | 
We have a word to say to the members 
of the enquiry. committee also. With one 
exception, they are, we believe, all practising 
_ or qualified lawyers. They know—and we, 
too, firmly believe—that the booklet: is not 


seditious. We are, therefore, entitled to ask, . 


why they have not appealed’ to the High 
Court against the proscription of their 
booklet. Some -of. them being lawyers 
themselves, they would not have had to 


- eur any considerableexpense, and the expense, 
-~ some of them are well-to-do enough to be ~ 
- Tagore’s school had to do in. this situation 


able to bear. Moreover, there was no risk 
in filing an appeal. It may be that they 


thought that an appeal would bẹ useless. - 


-But having placed .a press and a -printer 
within the danger zone, as it were, they owed 


_it to themselves. as responsible men _ to do: 


all that lay within their power fo make the 
-printing of reports like theirs in future safe. 
It is to be regretted that they have. not done 


this and their inaction in this matter has 


been such as not to -encourage . press-owners 
and printers to co-operate with them and 
other public men in future undertakings of a 
like character. . i i 


p 
A 


7% Experimenting in Education 


“Recently Prof. ` William- Kilpatrick of 


Columbia University. ‘gave an -interesting 
and instructive talk on- “Educational Situation 


reproduced the - 
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in India and Tagore’s. School,” at: Interna- 
tional House, New. York. One of the things 
which he dwelt on and ` tried to explain is 
why educational experimentation is very 
difficult in India. Said he: ` l X 

Indian boys very largely, go to the secondary: 
school and to the university .in: order that they 
may be certificated, so that they may then go on 
to some remunerative post. There is no profession 
open in India except to graduates of the university. 
And there are none of these: semi-professional 
positions open, or practically none, except to those 
who bave passed the- matriculation examination: 
So thé Indian boy and the Indian father come to 
think of the school as that particular place where 
they will become. certificated in order to get into 
a vocation, a semi-professional post. 


Now, this prevents experimentation in 
education in India to a high degree. 


I do not know of a country in the word 
where experimental education -has a harder road 
ahead of it than in India. Hgypt.is very much 
the same, but Ido not know any other place 
where it is more difficult, because the experiment. 
must in turn vindicate itself by the students 
passing the examinations; and you , cannot pass 
the examinations in India, unless. you give your 
whole- time’ to it. And therefore there is no time 
for’ experimentation. And if any school does. try 
to experiment. and at the same time prepare for 
examination, the students say to the teachers, 
“You are wasting time, that is- not getting us- 
ready for the examination.” And if' the boys 
want to study something on their side the teachers 
say to them, “You are wasting time. That isn’t. 
preparing for the examination.” l $ 


—— 


_ Tagore as Educationist 
Professor Kilpatrick then ‘showed what 


and what his position is- as an educationist: 
Dr. Tagore is more than'a poet, or at-any rate, 
he is that kind of poet who takes ina whole 
civilization, who looks above. and -beyorid any 
existing . civilizations, and looks deeply into life. 
As he looks at- his own country, he has‘ felt that 
the type of education given’ does : not. take the 
young Indian and build him up into the soul of 


India, does not build him. up through the history. 


of India, to take hok 
India that all Indians wish to. see. |, 

Tagore feels this—and feels It with all the. 
depth that his nature is capable of. More than - 
that, -he has-a. very penetrating insight into the 
very best. educational theory. I speak advisedly. 
One of my Indian students two or three years 


d of India and build the 


- ago wrote’ a dissertation to me on Tagore’s edu- 


cational outlook and I had occasion therefore to 
look inte the subject more thoroughly, and I was 
amazed and delighted to see the depth of insight 
and clearness of vision with which’ he, as far as 
I know through my own’ private’ reading . alone— 


-J-have no other knowledge on the subject—in his 


private reading and thinking, in his own thought 


NOTES ` 


nad come to take much the same position as the 
very best thought here has taken on the subject 
of ‘education, here where many people have been 
studying the question for quite a long time. 


. The speaker then went on to describe 
how Tagore was led to build a school. 


Now, sensing that education must be the 
sroduct of and built upon a civilization, sensing 
hat .an education must express the soul ofa 
xeople, that it must in its form and content arise 
mt of a country, out of the soul of the people— 
ensing all of this, Mr. Tagore as he looked at the 
mptiness for the Indian student in general, sal 
T must build a school which is truly Indian, which 
vill do for India the thing that an educational 
ystem should do,” And he set to work to do 
tf lt is not easy for me, a Westerner, to 
lesċribe to you. mostly Westerners, and in the first 
lace it is difficult for me to sense it adequately 
nd more difficult still to express as much 
s I could sense so that you can get it. But 
ron must imagine a school in the woods, literally, 
n the woods; and scenery where the buildings 
we not, as in this country, the predominant 
‘eature, with the trees about them for land- 
cape gardening purpose, but the buildings are put 
imong the trees, because. the trees mean India, 
ind the buildings are designed and intended to 
it into that situation. 


The professor then referred to the various 
features and activities of Tagores edu- 
cational institution, not ‘omitting references 


to “some people working on an old 
manuscript that had come from Tibet” and 
“somebody else working on a Bengali 
lictionary,” ‘which is to be the largest of 
its kind. 


The Bose Institute 


Incidentally, Professor Kilpatrick had a 
word to say on the Bose Institute in 
Calcutta. os 


You know in India, the Hindu (of course it is 
he Hindu tradition that I am discussing) you 
mow in India the Hindu has a feeling for nature 
vhich we do not have in this country. Hverything 
hat is alive is spiritually alive for an Indian. | 
shall never forget going to that_ great laboratory 1n 
Yaleutta and seeing how Dr. J.C. Bose was 
studying the plants and that near approach to 
rervous behaviour in plants. No one but an Indian 
‘ould have felt about the plants and the near 
ipproach to nerve life in the plants, no one but an 
ndian could feel that. I am certain that a 
lapanese could perhaps feel it next best, but 
argely because the Japanese got from India the 
Toei religion which is alive with the feeling for 
ature. 


ne 


The Mahatma on What Women and 
Children Have done 


Speaking at the Queen’s Gardens,’ Delhi, 


yn February 20, Mahatma Gandhi said: 


meas to who guided 


ready for further suffering. 
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The part played by the women is indescribable. 
When the history ot this movement comes to be 
written the sacrifices made by the women of India 
will occupy the foremost place, and just as with 
women so also with, children, their wonderful 
awakening has fortified mein my faith that God 
is with us.in this struggle. These young folk had 
never been organized for such a work, never been 
trained for it. How they came to achieve all these 
I have not been able to divine, nor -has anyone 
else, whom I have consulted, been able to enlighten 
them. Only God could 
have clone so. 


India’s Sacrifices 


In the course of the 
referring to the- sacrifices 
numbers of men, women 


Same speech, 
made by large 
and children, 


Gandhiji said : 


But remember—that in the _ sacred battle 
whatever sacrifices you have made are_ trifling. 
Let them not puff you up with pride. What we 
want for India is “Purna Swaraj,’ and who can 
calculate what further sacrifices India will have to 
make to achieve that goal ? assure you that I 
am doing as much as is humanly possible to bring 
about peace, so that the’ people may not have to 
go through further suffering and sacrifices. But 
everything is in God’s hands, and if it is not His 
will that any understanding be arrived at, then 
I will have to tell the people that they must be 
The sacrifices that 
we have made are nothing before the sacrifices 


other nations have-made for the sake of freedom. 


4 


Truth and Non-Violence 


Referring to the reasons why our 
sufferings have been so far comparatively 
small, he said: 


But there is a reason why we have not had to 
suffer as much as other nations. It is as clear to 
me as daylight. The reason is that when we 
pledged ourselves to achieve ‘Purna Swaraj’ we 
also took the vow that whatever we do in 
furtherance of the goal would bein consonance 
with truth and non-violence, and when I think of 
the part played by the whole of india, specially 
by the rural population, I think we have sub- 
stantially fulfilled the pledge of truth and non- 
violence. But I cannot deceive myself, nor will 
I permit you to_ deceive yourselves. We have 
followed truth and non-violence, but we have not 
made them an article of faith. They have been to 
some a matter of policy. But even if you have 
accepted it as a policy, you may not act or think 
in oms of violence so long as you’ adhere to the 
policy. 

The very thought of untruth or violence is a 
breach of the pledge. You will remember that at - 
the Ahmedabad Congress this matter was thoroughly 
thrashed out in the presence of leaders like the 
late Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari, and after 
full deliberation it was decided that so long as we 
adhere to our policy of truth and non-violence, so 
long are we bound to adhere to truth and non- 
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violence in thought and deed. The slightest 
breach of that pledge means breach of faith. 
I may tolerate the allegation that Indians are 
not fit for Swaraj, but I cannot, for a moment, 
tolerate the allegation, if it were true, that my 
countrymen were untrue and dishonest. 1 cannot 
think of a greater tragedy than that those who 
believed in God were ungodly and guilty of 
breach of faith. Sach -people are not fit for 
freedom. They are fit for slavery and worse. 


` For this reason I have always laid the greatest _ 


stress on the point that it was open to you to 
abandon the policy: and adopt a- different one. 
But so long as you pin your faith to truth and 
non-violence do not deceive yourself or the world. 


Alleged Excesses in Picketing 


The Mahatma continued : - 


Therefore, when I heard that there had been 
excesses on the part of our people in the picketing 
of foreign cloth, I was deeply pained. I have 
not been able to investigate the allegations. But 
you know that in 1921-22 I expiated for the 
excesses by suspending the movement. That sort 
of expiation is to-day outof thequestion. But I must 
say that wherever these excesses are going on 
they must stop. | 

It is better that the dealers in_ foreign cloth 
continue to sell in and those addicted to drink con- 
tinue to do so than that we resort to excesses in 
picketing. But there is another danger I wish to 
warn you against. If we take to these excesses 
we shail be opening the door for self-destruction 
when we have Swaraj, for there will then be no 
third power with machine-guns to intervene and 
restore peace. We shall be fighting one another 
and fratricidal war will spell destruction. If, 


therefore, you have the slightest apprehension in 


your mind that picketing cannot be done_ without 
oe to excesses, you had better be done with 
it. 


No mock humility prevented Mr. Gandhi 
from claiming authority for his words. 


_ I want you to remember that I am, an expert 
in these matters. Iam sure, we have, in the past, 
done considerable picketing without the slightest 
resort to violence. Do not be afraid that. the 
moment we eschew the excesses our work will 
fall through. I would ask you not to worry. Rest 
assured that the man who is asking you to-day 


to keep to your moorings, must have some alterna- _ 
j But J shall not dwell on it. 


tives to suggest. |] 
to-day. I have received letters of complaints and 
I am making enquiries. It is possible that we 
have committed mistakes. I will ask all Congress 
workers to consider these carefully and correct 
whatever mistakes we may have been guilty of. 
I appeal to you to eschew all excesses. You may 
like to know what I mean by excesses. I invite 
the curious to come to me for the explanation. 


Wirbakiael 


Gandhiji to Foreign Cloth Dealers 


He addressed the following words to the 
foreign cloth dealers, which should be borne 
in mind by the buyers of foreign cloth also: 


Do not deceive yourselves or the country bY 
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thinking that you have done your duty by refrain- 
ing from selling foreign cloth for a few months. 
This foreign cloth trade must stop for ever, because 
it is only by this means that we can promote the 
well-being of millions of our country men. I willrespect- 
fully submit tothe foreign clothdealers that a comple 
boycott of foreign cloth is their’ dharma (religion. 
Sacrifices they will have to make. but what are those 
sacrifices compared to the greater sacrifices that 


are being made by other sections of the public ? 


ee 


The Cause and the Man 


Mahatmaji told the citizens of Delhi, “I 
do not flatter myself that you have gathered - 
here in your thousands to do honour to me. 
You have come to proclaim to the world that 
you are all determined to achieve Purna 
Swaraj” The cause is. undoubtedly greater 
than the man -who stands for the cause. But 
the protagonist of the cause is also certainly 
entitled to our homage, particularly as his 
personality stands for other precious things 
besides freedom of the country.’ 


Talks with Viceroy and the Movement 


Gandhiji was positive that there should 
not be the least slackening of the movement 
owing to his talks with the Viceroy. | 
= Let not my talks with the Viceroy worry you 
fora moment. Do not think of them, but go on 
with your work. Only remember that the result 
is not in my hands, nor in the hands of Dr. Ansari. 
or Pandit Malaviya, butin your hands. I am but# 
an instrument and am acting onlyasyour ambassador. 
Everything. will depend. upon. what you 
do and what you fail to do. May God give you 
strength to keep the pledge of truth and non-violence. 


x . Pandit Motilal Nehru 


Thedeath of Pandit Motilal Nehru at this 
crifical juncture is a great loss to the coun- 
try and to the world at large. To the world 
at large, because without. freedom for India, 
thë cause of world-peace cannot prosper. 
For not “only “during “the present national 
movement, but throughout the period of. 
British rule, there has been virtually a state 
of war in India between two parties, one of. 
whom has been throughout armed to the 
teeth. Unless India is free, there cannot be 
any real disarmament or even reduction of 
armaments, and without disarmament, there 
cannot be peace. As India is the greatest 
subject country in the world, © the ” cessation 
öt armed rule mast’bézin here in order that 
that may serve as a precédent for “its Cessa- 
tion in smaller subject countries. “~~ > 


NOTES 


For these reasotis India’s freedom means 
so much for the freedom of the world and 
for world-peace and world-democracy. And 
Pandit Motilal Nehru died fighting to the 
‘last for the cause of India’s freedom. He 
was a great fighter and a clean fighter. 
The bodily presence of a commander 
means much to the rank and file. For it is 
not all who. have the vision to perceive that, 
though the Pandit is not in our midst in the 
flesh, his spirit endures and may, if we so 
choose, guide and inspire us all. He has 
left us not only the legacy of his unconquered 
spirit, as we said*in our tribute transmitted 
to the “Free Press,’ but also his whole 
family to work and suffer for the cause. 


He was not a mere fighter. He was 
distinguished for sage counsel also. There 
are men whose wisdom takes the form of 
timid and weak vompromise, born of lack of 
faith in the cause and the people. Pandit 
Motilal’s wisdom was not of that description. 
Therefore it is that his loss is so keenly felt 
at this critical juncture. 


He has been aptly and correctly described 
as a great gentleman. Polished in speech 
and manners, he was the pink of courtesy. 

He both earned and spent like a prince. 
Those who know in what splendour he lived 
will appreciate what it meant for him to 
choose the simple life voluntarily. It is well 
‘known that Sir Rash Behary Ghosh 
was a very rich man. His public benefac- 
tions alone amounted to not less 
than 40 lakhs of rupees. And he 
lived, too. On one occasion when Pandit 
Motilal was expected to be his guest in 
Calcutta, Sir Rash Behary said, “Motilal will 
not be comfortable in my house.’ There- 
upon those who heard him laughed the 
laugh of incredulity. Sir Rash Behary 
replied. “You do not know how Motilal 
lives in Allahabad, and hence you laugh.” 


Pandit Motilal spent freely, not merely 
for the comfort and pleasure of himself and 
family. He wished that others, too, connected 
with him in any way, should be comfortable. 
When he was about to start his daily, The 
‘Independent, he offered its editorship to a 
certain journalist by letter and telegram. 
The conditions of service were very easy. 
The editor was. not to slave at his desk— 
he need not write every day—he was 
mainly to direct the policy of the paper. 
Panditji concluded by saying, “Name your 
own salary.” 


41—14 


“Externally, that was not to be. 
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e Many stories may be told to show that 

Pandit Motilal Nehru had a delightful sense 
of humour. When he and many younger 
men were confined in Lucknow jail for the 
offence of being Congress volunteers and 
when he found his young comrades taking 
plenty of food even there, he told them not 
to do so, as, if they put Government to 
much expense for their diet, Government 
would not again send them to jail! After 
we had to pay Rs. 2,000 as fine in conneetion 
with the publication of Jndia in Bondage, 
there was some difference of opinion as to 
whether we should appeal to the High Court 
against the sentence, I personally being 
against appealing. At this time Pandit 
Motilal came to Calcutta. I was told that 
he wished me to see him. So, Mr. Nisith 
Chandra Sen, the well-known barrister, took 
me to him. When he saw me, he said, “So, 
you have got it!’ I nodded assent. After © 
some further talk, I handed him the 
Magistrate’s judgment, on his wishing to see 
it. After reading it through attentively, he 
said: “As a lawyer I would not advise you 
to appeal,’ and then added with a smile, 
“As a politician I should like you to 
appeal !” 

When after the promulgation of the 
first Press Ordinance, the Congress Working 
Committee resolved that all Nationalist 
Indian papers should. cease publication, I 
had some correspondence with ‘the Pandit. 
He very kindly and patiently considered all 
that I had to say and sent mea reply. I 
shall not now say what he wrote, though I 
remember the important passages in his letter. 
His last letter did not reach me—it was 
intercepted and used by his prosecutors to 
prove his signature. He only smiled when 
that letter was produced in Court and put 
to such a use. 

He knew that India could not be really 
free by means of amere political struggle. 
The constructive programme outlined in his 
Congress presidential address 'in Calcutta in 
1928 was substantially a social reform 
programme. In moving a resolution at the 
Lahore session of the Jat-Pat-Torak (anti- 
caste) Conference in December, 1929, Pandit 
Motilal said that he was then 69 and had 
broken through caste restrictions when he 
was 18. 

During the last stages of his illness which 
unhappily for us proved fatal, he had 
expressed a longing to die in a free India. 
But he had 
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lived to_see..that the spirit of India had 
conquered fear and death—had conquered 
the féar of being accused of cowardice unless 
violence is resorted to for winning freedom. 
So he really passed away “in the hour of 
India’s spiritual triumph,” as we bave said 
in our tribute to the great departed, sent to 
the Free Press. 


——_ 


“Firm Rule” in Burma 


_ Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
129 Burmese Associations, including the 
General Council of the Burmese Associations, 
have been declared unlawful on the alleged 


ground that they interfere with “law and 
order,” and are a danger to public peace. 
Some servants of Government are also 


alleged to interfere with true law and order 
and to be really a danger to publie peace. 
But far from taking action against them, 
Government are not inclined even to enquire 
Into these allegations by means of some 
independent body. : 

The ‘outlawry’ of the Burmese associations 
was the subject of an adjournment motion in 
the Legislative Assembly, moved by a Burma 
member. Mr. Tun Aung, the only elected 
member from Burma present, described the 
General Council of the Burmese Associations 
as one of the pioneer political bodies in 
Burma, which had a status similar to that of 
the Congress in India, and contended that 
action had been taken against it because it 
had opposed the separation of Burma from 
ndia, on which the Governor of 
the Province, a great propagandist, 
is bent. Many non-officials, like Sir 
Hari Singh Gour and Sir Abdur Rahim, 
took part in the debate and generally sup- 
ported Mr. Aung, holding that there was no 
justification for the step, which had the effect 
of gagging those who were opposed to the 
separation. Against this non-official attack 
the Government brought forward the lame 
and trite and unprovable excuse that “if 
Government had not taken prompt‘ action, 
situation of incalculable danger would 
have supervened.” It repeated the allegation 
of the Burma Government that a definite 
connection had been established between 
the recent rebellion in Burma and the local 
branches. of the General Council of Burmese 
Associations. Rut what- then becomes of the 
more or less official previous statements that 
the recent rebellion was due to economic 
causes ? 
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At the conclusion. of the debate, when 
the motion was voted upon, there -was a tie, 
and the President giving his casting vote to 
the official side, the motion was lost. It is. 
reported, that the President gave his casting- 
vote to the Government on the principle 
that a casting vote should be given for the 
status quo. He may have observed the letter 
of the principle. But the real question at 
issue was whether the separation of Burma 
was to be treated as a settled fact by 
suppressing all opposition. As Burma has 
not so far been actually separated, the status 
quo means the present connection of Burma 
with India. The President ought, therefore, 
to have voted for the motion, to signify that 
he did not consider the separation as a 
settled fact and that, therefore, he was 
against all measures which would amount to 
waking it such. F 

Of the 42 votes for Government only 
2 were those of elected members, whieh 
shows how widely Mr. Aung’s contention is 
believed that the Burma Government's: action 
had been taken because the General Council. 
of Burmese Associations had opposed the. 
separation of Burma from India. _ 

If separation be practically a settled fact, 
why were Indian troops used to suppress the 
recent rebellion in Burma ? 


— 


‘Spread and Improvement of Education 
in India 


London, Feb. 17 


“The organization of primary education so as to 
provide an educated electorate will constitute one 
of the greatest. tasks confronting new India,” 
declared Sir Philip Hartog in an address before the 
Hast India Association. He was of opinion that it 
would be necessary for the regime to overhaul the 
whole educational agency. ane 

Sir P. Hartog advocated in this connection in the 
provinces the strengthening of headquarters’ staff, 
one of the most important members of which 
should. be the Directress of Girls’ Education, in-. 
creased Inspectorate and central supervision of the 
educational work of district boards. 

Sir Philip Hartog adhered to the view of his 
Auxiliary Committee that the Central Government 
should not be entirely relieved of the responsibility 
for the attainment of universal primary education. 
He advocated the re-establishment of the ‘Bureau of 
Education’ as thecentre of educational information 
andva means of co-ordinating educational experience 
of the provinces. mee 

Dr. Paranjpye presiding agreed that the Central 
Government should have voice in directing and 
co-ordinating, the progress of education but the 
main responsibility, should rest with the provinces. 


- He suggested that it might be possible in the new 
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Government of India- Act to make progress of edu- 


cation as binding a duty on the. Provincial Govern- 


ments as the maintenance of law and order. 
Reuter. 
When there is famine in the country, a 
true friend of the people will not think so 
much of ‘supplying the hungry with the 
finest quality of rice as of supplying enough 
of even ordinary rice to all, provided the 
grain is-not rotten or worm-eaten and does 
. not contain disease germs. He is no true 
friend who will rather leave some people 
hungry than supply all with wholesome 
coarse fare. Neither is he a true friend who 
thinks first of fat salaried supervisors before 
thinking of providing a sufficient number of 


schools and teachers. A top-heavy educational. 


organization is not essentially. necessary. But 
if high officers must needs be. multiplied, 
everyone of them without a single exception, 
including the Directress of Girls’ Education, 
must be Indian. Indians can be found for 
all educational posts. 


With these observations, we support what: 
and Dr. Paranjpye have. 


Sir P. Hartog. 
> gaid, 


Tagore on League of Nations, 


At the reception given to Rabindranath 
Tagore at the Hyde Park Hotel in London by 
the All Peoples’ Association before he left 
for India the poet said among other things : 


We cannot altogether obliterate 
temperamental differences. There must be separate- 
ness between, peoples. When it 1s merely on 
the surface, it.doesn’t hurt ; but when it becomes 
selfishness, creates antipathy which causes 
separateness, then it is not the separateness of 
national demarcations but darkness and the 
bottomless abyss. 

You have seen the mischief of this and have 
tried. to bring about peace through the agency of 
the League of Nations, but there the nations are 
represented not by their dreamers and ideal- 
ists but by their politicians. I can’t think that 

this. is right in any work which is, meant to 

establish. peace. It is like organizing ‘a band of 
robbers into a police department. I have travelled 
in different countries lately, and everywhere I 
have seen signs of sufferings caused by these 
very politiclans—how they have bungled their 
peace conference and to what an end they have 
brought this great civilization. 


Tagore on His Institution | 


The poet concluded by referring to “his 
attempt to create an atmosphere of mutual 


national ` 
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sympathy 
niketan.”’ 


He had done his best to keep his work outside 
political entanglement and turmoil. ` That was the 
one Institution in India where the students were 
absolutely natural in their relationship with visitors 
from the West. He had created this atmosphere 
with the help of some great scholars from Hurope, 
This work he was trying to carry on in the midst 
of this great cyclone of political restlessness in 
India. To counteract the evil of nationalism, there 
should be other channels of communication where 
Hast and West could meet in the pure spirit of 
sympathy and co-operation. “I have often wished 
that some great minds from England could come 
to India not merely as members of the ruling 
class among our people.” 


We have every sympathy with the poet’s 
endeavour ‘to keep his work outside 
political entanglement and turmoil.” We also 
gladly bear testimony to the fact that the 
students at Santiniketan do not bear or display 
antipathy to visitors from the West. As 
regards his statement that he has created 
this atmosphere with the help of some great 
scholars from Europe, we do not know to 
whom ‘he refers. So far as we are aware, 
some of the scholarly visitors and workers 
from the West, whether entitled to be 
called great scholars or not, have the breadth 
of understanding and sympathy and the 
freedom from racial pride and superiority 
complex necessary to create the atmosphere 
desired, but some have not. We have no 
desire to mention names; but we have had 
printed and other evidence to show that 
some of the scholars who have visited 
and for some time resided at this beautiful 
institution have not been at all free from 
the racial superiority complex. Men like the 
late Mr. Pearson are extremely rare, though 
he was not a great scholar. 


It would indeed be a blessing to India 
and the world abroad, if idealists and scholars, 
entirely free from the racial superiority. 
complex, would come to India not only 
from England but other civilized independent 
countries as well. Supermen ` like the poet 
can extort respect everywhere, and some 
foreigners may even. seek to exploit their 
acquaintance with him wnder the cloak of 
some sort of idealism. But it is only very 
rare souls from free and independent 
countries who can traly love and respect the 
ordinary run of men and women in subject 
India. Our subject condition hides the fact 
of our common humanity and even our 
virtues, talents and attainments from all but 
the finest spirits hailing from the free West, - 


in his own institution at Santi- 
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It is difficult for the common run of free 
men to respect the common run of those 
who are in bondage. We whole-heartedly 
support the poet's condemnation of 
nationalism of the predatory and selfish 
type—and of the type which stands up for 
“My country, right or wrong!” But passages 
can, we believe, be quoted from his writing 
and utterances to show that the nationalism— 
by whatever name it may be called—which 
seeks to make India politically free is 
necessary for sincere mutual friendship and 
respect between India and the West. 


—— 


“When Courage is Safer than Prudence” 


In his speech on the Irish Free State 
agreement, Mr. Austen Chamberlain regretted 
his earlier vote against the South African 


settlement. He said : 
I voted against them (the proposals | for 
conferring. Self-government on South Africa). 


I thought’ it a rash and wicked thing to do. If 
we could bave seen further into the future, if 
I could have voted in that division with the 
knowledge I have today, I should have known 
that that great act of faith was not, as I thought 
it, the destruction of our policy, but its completion 
and fulfilment. That is a vote I would undo if 
I could undo a vote once given. That great act, 
that daring act of faith, led directly to the recon- 
ciliation of the races in South Africa: it led to 
the Union of South Africa; it brought South 
Africa into the war with us; added German East 
Africa and German South-West Africa to British 
territory. Now and again, in the affairs of men, 
there comes a moment when courage is safer 
than. prudence, when some great act of faith. 
touching the hearts and stiring the emotions of 
men, achieves the miracle that no arts of states- 
manship can compass. Such a moment may be 
passing before our eyes now as we meet here. 


Will there be any Indian settlement and 
will history repeat itself in the speech of 
some other M. P. like Mr. Austen Cham- 


berlain ? 
Bolivar the Liberator 
We thank Dr. P. G. Bridge 
for drawing the attention of the Indian 


public, through an article in The Guardian 
of Caleutta, to the achievement of Simon 
Bolivar, the Libertor of South America. 
Dr. Bridge writes, in part: 

The eyes of the Latm races of the continent of 
Europe have been directed to the sister republics 
of America for another reason. This time it 1s not 
trade, or expanding industry but the sharing of 
cultural experiences and above all, the celebrations 
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organized to honour Latin America’s greatest hero,’ 
Simon Bolivar, which are responsible, for the fresh 
interest m the New Continent. In Paris, in Madrid, 
in Naples and in many other centres functions to 
commemorate the centenary of the death of the 
Liberator, have been held, rejoicing at the heroic 
deeds and outstanding achievements of Bolivar. 

The life of the Great Liberator is one of the 
most romantic episodes of modern biography. 
‘Bolivar’s life,” says a biographer, “presents one 
of history’s most colossal personal canvases of 
adventure and tragedy, glory and defeat. His 
activities covered an immense area of untracked 
wilderness, whose mere crossing with his armies 
entailed problems that would give pause to the 
ablest modern General with every facility, at his 
command.” Bolivar was officially -invested with 
the title of Liberator by the Congresses of all the 
countries he set free, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Panama, Peru and Bolivia. He fought 
over 200 battles and was Dictator President of the 
republic which bears his own name Bolivia. | 


Denese] 


“Death Sentences should be Commuted” 


His Excellency the Viceroy has been 
strongly urged in very numerously signed 
petitions to commute the sentences of death 
passed on Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukh 
Dev on the following grounds : 


1. That the conspiracy trial was not conducted 
under the ordinary law of the land ; 


That the proceedings were carried on 
ex-parte in the absence of the accused; 
3. That the accused were not given an 


opportunity to appeal to the High Court; 

4, That the charges against the accused were 
not fully and satisfactorily established; 

at the accuse were not given an 

opportunity. to produce, defence, _ although 
S. Kishen. Singh submitted an application before 
the Special Tribunal that he would produce 
documentary and oral evidence to falsify the 
charge of murder of Mr. Saunders, A. 5. P. against 
the accused ; and that 

6. The prisoners are youngsters and to hang 
them at such a critical juncture of the political 
situation would not produce a good effect on the 
public mind. 7 


These grounds seem to ns convincing. 


— 


Jawaharlal’s Reply to American 
Journalist 


We take the following from The Bombay 
Chromele : 


“Whether we win to-day. or to-morrow, India 
will be a_ liability: ang not an asset to England,” 
declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, when he was 
interviewed by the representative of an American 
paper, the Hartford Times, at Anand Bhawan. 
He said that India had made a resolve to_be free, 
England could not revive its trade in India. It 
would henceforth spend more and more and earn 
less and ultimately go bankrupt. 


2 NOTES 


~ The representative asked him whether it was 

not possible for them to achieve their end. by 

constitutional means, Pandit Jawaharlal replied, 

they had no constitution iit “India and unless there 

| rs a constittition, it -was absurd -to-talk of consti- 
“Wiitional means. Sma | : 

_The Pandit was asked if he did not believe that 
with the help of England things would be right in 
time. Pandit Jawaharlal promptly replied, “We do 
not want. ‘in time,’ we want now.” _ } 

‘Replying to another qnestion Pandit Jawaharlal 


said, none who had usurped power had returned , 


: it by mere sweet reason 
Don’t you believe in England’s generosity.” 
Lhave.studied - the. whole of .. Boglish history 
and Have not come across.a single, instatice™ of 
generosity. in’ “Hinglish’ history.” “And we don’t 
want generosity,” added the Pandit. Pope 
“Asked what reply they were going to give td 
- the Premier's statement, Pandit Jawaharlal replied 
-, that the Working Committee would decide it during 

the next two days.— Hindustan Times. 


tly 


$ , A Message for Bengals Youth 


It is səid that Rabindranath Tagore gave 
Professor Nripendra Chandra Banerji the 
following message for the youth of Bengal : 

“Tone down your excess of emotionalism and launch 
foward into activity on a basis of rationalism.” 

Probably the poet was not asked for a 
message for those “leaders” of Bengal who 
exploit the enthusiasm of youth. 


== 
` 


k Moslem Students Against Separate 
Electorates 
New Delhi, Feb. 11. 
A debate was held recently in the Anglo-Arabic 
College, when about 300 students of Aligarh 


College. Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi’ and Jamia 
Millia, Delhi, were present. Professor Abdul Aziz 
Puri of Aligarh moved that ‘in the opinion of this 
house the retention of separate electorates will be 
detrimental to the best interests of the Mussal- 
mans.” He was followed by half a dozen speakers 
-con his side and three on the opposite side. 

Professor Mohamed Habib of the Aligarh 
University and Mr, Walker of the Arabic College 
supported the motion. After an interesting debate 
lasting for three hours the motion was carried with- 
out a dissentient voice.— Associated Press. 


at) 


Demands of Indian Princes and Separation 
of Burma 


It is always risky to make any definite 
guess relating to the motives and objects of 
“ any political move. But the probable effects 

of a move may. be conjectured. 

The separation of Burma from India will 

make its exploitation by British firms easier. 






‘knowledge of Burma, 
‘greater part of his service, he “can guarantee 
‘that the General Council of All Burmese 
"Associations speaks the authentic voice of the 


-area of the former, viz., 233,707, 


_ population combined, 
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Tis administration in an autocratic and 
bureaucratic manner will also be easier. As 


Mr. Bernard Houghton, retired I. O. S., who 
served a good many years in Burma, 
observes: 


“Once separated. from the great mass move- 
ment in India, the Burmese people will be help- 
less before the forces of Imperialism. The country 
will be administered on the same lines as Malay 
or Kenya. 


Mr. Houghton also says that from his 


where he spent the 


Burmese people.” This body has, however, 
been declared unlawful by Government. It 
had declared that the Burmese people were 
opposed to theseparation. Of course, ethnology 
and Burmese history and culture show that 
the Burmans are a separate people. But 
this separateness was disregarded when 
Burma was conquered and annexed by 
spending Indian money and spilling Indian 
blood. And now comes the ‘discovery’ of 
Burma's separateness. Haji’s coastal naviga- 
tion bill may have stimulated the ‘discovery.’ 

The bearings of the separation of Burma 
on the question of an All-India Federation 
and the Indian Princes’ place therein, have 
also to be discussed. 

The area of British India (including 
Burma) is 1,094,300 square miles, and that 
of the Indian States is 711,032 square miles. 
If Burma were separated from India, the 
-= would: have 
to be deducted from that of British India. 
The area of the latter would then stand at 
860,593 square miles. British India would 
not then be very much larger than the Indian 
States. The Princes demand equality for 
their States with British India as regards 
representation in the proposed Federal 
Assembly. The separation of Burma would 
make the grounds for their demand stronger 
than now. 

According to the census of 1921, the 
population of British India ineluding Burma 
is 247,003,293 and that of the Indian States 
71,939,187. If Burma were separated British 
India would have a population of 233,791,101, 
that is, a little more than thrice that of the 
Indian States. 

So from considerations of area and 
the. demand of the 
Indian Princes for at least 33 per cent of 
the seats in the Federal Assembly would be 
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irresistible. Let us see what this would 
mean. 
Two-thirds of the total number of seats 


would remain to be filled up by the British 
provinces. The Muslim communalists demand 
one-third of the seats—whether of the whole 
House or of British India’s share, we do not 
know. Let us accept the lesser figure, and 
let us suppose they get only one-fourth, not 
one-third. One-fourth of two-thirds means 
one-sixth of the whole House. The Princes 
get one-third and communalist Muslims get 
one-sixth of the whole House, z. ¢, one half 
of the whole House between them. The 
Princes waut that the seats allotted to the 
States are to be filled by their nominees, not 
by men elected by the people of the States. 
Ii they get what they want, they will get it 
by favour of the British rulers of India. 
Therefore, they and their nominess would 
be supporters of autocracy (in the States) and 
an autocratic bureaucracy in British India. 
If communalist Muslims get what they 
want, they also will get it by favour of the 
British rulers of India, and therefore the 
communalist Muslim representatives in the 
Assembly would naturally support the 
Anglo-Indian (old style) bureaucracy. In 
this way, on crucial occasions the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy will be able to command 
the votes of half the total number of 
members of the Federal Assembly—omitting 
the representatives of the Europeans and 
Kurasians. These facts will enable any one 
to guess easily what chances there will be 
for the will of nationalist India to prevail 
in the Federal Assembly. 


It has been said that there is to be 
responsibility at the Centre. But there is 
the safe-guard that no ministry can be 


dismissed unless at least a majority of two- 
thirds of the members demand such 


dismissal. But half the votes—at any rate 
one-third of the votes (belonging to the 
Indian Princes’ nomineces)—being in the 


clutches of the Governor-General, a ministry 
subservient to the will of the Governor- 
General would be able to defy the displeasure 
of nationalist members. 


=e 


Bengal Jail Grant Refused 


Last month the Bengal Council, by 56 
votes to 55 refused a token grant of Sir 
P. ©. Mitter, Member in charge of jails, 
for expenditure during 1930-31 on account 
of new jails and sub-jails in Bengal. The 
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non-official members in opposition took their 
stand upon the alleged ill-treatment of 
political prisoners, both inside and outside 
jails. Mr. B.C. Chatterjee, leader of the ~ 
nationalist party, led the opposition. 
asked the House to refuse the grant unless 
there was definite -assurance given by the 
Government that civil disobedience prisoners 
would not be given beating asa preliminary 


punishment by the police before their arrest 


and conviction. 


Last year when the Council voted a certain 
sum of money for the construction ofa new jal, 
said Mr. Chatterji, they did so under the assumption 
that the people who were sent to jail were 
regarded as human beings and that they were 
entitled to treatment which was due to human 
beings. But since then they had found that during 
the picketing, students and young men, who went 
to persuade the other boys, were mercilessly 
beaten by the police. They first thought that 
when a man committed an_offence, he would be 
arrested, put on his trial and, if convicted, would. 
be sent to jali. But what surprised them most 


“was and what they did not then realize was that 


the first part of the punishment was to be inflicted 
by the police. 


—wom 


“Daily Herald” on Alleged Police Terrorism 


London, Feb. 21 
Daily Herald in course of an editorial says 
the Government of India’s objection to enquire into 
the cunduct of the police 1s not tenable, for, in the 
long run investigation does. not weaken but 
strengthens the authority. It is shrinking from 
investigation in the apparent fear of disclosures 
that shakes confidence and prestige. If this objection 
proves the sole barrier on the road which may 
lead to peace and settlement, then the barrier must 
yield. — Reuter. 


Why Java was not Represented at All-Asian 
Women’s Conference 


The following letter has been published 
in The Tribune of Lahore : 


Sir.—My country Indonesia (Java) was not 
represented on the All-Asian Women Conference, 
It is, therefore, my duty to explain the reason 
why uo representative from my country took part 
in the Conference. _ a 

The women of Indonesia (Java) wanted to 
participate in the deliberations of the Conference. 
So I made the very long journey of a fortnight to 
Lahore to represent my sisters of Indonesia here. 
But I extremely regret it was impossible for me to _ 
actually join the Conference because of several 
reasons. All activities of the national associations 
in my country are based on the self-help system. 
And as I have seen that many English ladies are 
members of the Reception Committee, even more 
than that, the idea originated with Mrs. Cousins— 


He-# 


- research work in 


~ 


training of teachers, and for a school. 


(jE. 


(a journalist) that these 


= were parties to 





NOTES 


a non-Asian lady--[ was sorry to retire asa 
delegate of Indonesia (Java). 

Asia and the Asians must give evidence of 
being capable of organizing such functions without 
getting any lead or help from Europe or the 


weuropeans. 


SUNARYATI 


al 


Proposed New Central College for Women 


Her Excellency Lady Irwin has issued an 
appeal for 13 lakhs of rupees for a new 
central college for women in Delhi, for 
educational methods, for 
home science all over India, for 
The 
objects are laudable, but efforts should be 
made for carrying them out entirely under 
Indian auspices and by Indian agency. We 
know most big folk in India are not likely to 
part with their money for such a college unless 
some high foreign functionary or his wite 
lends it the weight of his or her name. 


training in 


` But it is desirable that Indians of all classes 


should learn to give simply because of the 
worthiness of the object in view. Official 


- and semi-official projects. have a tendency 


to act as dampers upon indigenous endea- 


vours and talent. 


Arrest by Collusion 


Lawyers, and laymen also, know that 
there may sometimes be divorce by collusion. 
But arrest by collusion is rather a novelty. 
Sir Charles Tegart, Calcutta’s Police Com- 
missioner, holds the patent for it. 

It appears that on the occasion of the 
last Independence Day celebrations if was 
arranged by him through an intermediary 
“leaders” were to 
remain under arrest in their own houses 
(for what offence ?) till night-fall, so that 
the Independence Day celebrations ` might 


not have the honour (?) and the advantage 


of their participation therein, and might 
probably bea fiasco. The “leaders” who 
this collusion thereby 
escaped a beating at the hands of the police. 
But these heroes did not seem to have 
taken any thought for the rank and file, 
who bore the brunt of the lathi charges. 
Nor do we know what right or business 


. they had to try secretly to nullify the order 


which had gone forth from the Central and 
local Congress executive entrusted with 
such work. If they wanted that, in 


3ti 


spite of such orders, the Independence Day 
celebrations should not be held, they ought 
to have openly distributed notices to that 
effect. 

Some people have been racking their 
brains to find out whether Mr. Subhash 
Chandra Bose was a party to this collusion. 
They ` are taking unnecessary pains. My. 
Bose is now in jail, and nobody ought to 
say things behind his back, when he can 
neither ward off wordy blows nor hit back, 
Moreover, as he led the procession on 
Independence Day and got assaulted and 
imprisoned in consequence, it should he 
presumed either that. he had nothing to do 
with the secret understanding, or, if he had, 
he has more than expiated for it. 


Bengal Government’s Defence of Independence 
Bay Exploits 


Jt was a 


very lame defence that 
the Home Member of the Bengal 
Government put up of police action on 


Independence Day in Calcutta. It is unwor- 
thy of detailed examination. The personal 
attack on Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose was 
unworthy ofthe position of the Home Member, 
was unjustified and did notin the least 
add to the strength of the official arguments. 


mete 


“States Subjects Autonomy” 


Along with other journalists, we have 
urged that, if a Federal Assembly is to be 
established, the members representing the 
Indian States should be elected by the people 
of the States. Even a Tory die-hard like 
Harl Winterton appears to take the same 
view. Writes he in an article in the 
Fortnightly Review : 


In the case the members from the States... 
at first, at any rate, they would have to be 
selected or nominated by the ruler acting in 
consultation, no doubt, with such Executive 
body as he possesses. That is at least true of the 
majority of States, though in the case of some of 
the most advanced, such as Mysore, it might be 
possible to arrange for indirect election through 
the agency of the Elected Council, this difficulty 
is not insurmountable if the Princes as a whole, 
frankly realize the need of a gradual approach 
towards internal Self-government for their States— 
States Subjects Autonomy—as it might be called. 
If they do not adopt this attitude I must frankly 
say, that I think Parliament may show some 
hesitation in sanctioning a permanent anomaly. 
That is to say, the creation of a legislative body 
whose members have equal statutory powers and 


~ 
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duties, but who obtain those powers and duties 
as _two-thirds,....by indirect election from 
British India, and as to one-third through selec- 
tion by the heads of Indian States and their 
Executive Councillors. . 

In reply to the municipal address of wel- 
come in his capital, His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner said, in part, regarding the 
demand for a declaration of the fundamental 
rights of the Indian States subjects : 

“We shall know how and when to adjust our 
system to any changing conditions, but we will do 
it in our own way, free from external interference.” 

Now that there .is likelihood of even 
British Tory pressure, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner and his brother princes should lose 
no time in generously conceding fundamental 
civic rights to their peoples. 


Girls’ Education in Bengal 


According to the Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal for the year 1929-30, 

A remarkable increase in the number of high 
schools for Indian girls from 24 to 33 occurred 
during the year under review, owing to-the con- 
version of 3 middle English schools in Calcutta, the 
Binapani Purdah School, the Beltola School, and 
the Sakhawat Memorial School into high schools, 
and the starting of high schools for girls at 
Burdwan, Howrah. Midnapore, Berhampore, Dacca 
and Mymensingh. Of the 33 high schools for girls, 
5 were managed by Government, 25 were aided, 
and 8 unaided. The total number of girls reading 
in high schools increased from 6,766 in 1928-29 to 
9,492 in 1929-30. 

This increase in the number of girl pupils 
is satisfactory so far as it goes. But it is 
quite .inadequate. There are districts in 
Bengal which do not possess a single high 
school for girls. That is a disgrace. | 

We read in the same report that there 
were in 1929-30 in the post-graduate classes 
of the Calcutta University 28 women and 
17 women in the Arts and Science classes of 
the Dacca University. This is something. 
But the number of women students should 
be very much greater. We believe the 
post-graduate classes are co-educational. 

The same report states : 

The scheme for the establishment under 
departmental control of a Women’s Training College 
at Calcutta is still under discussion. ` Pending orders 
on this proposal, women teachers of secondary 
schools continue. to be trained at the training 
departments attached to the Diocesan College and 
to the Loreto Honse. which had 16 and 15 students 
respectively on the 3ist March 1939, as compared 
with 18 and 9 students in the previous year. 

One would like to know the religion of 
these students. Christian missionary educational 
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enterprise is certainly entitled to engagé 
in all kinds of educational work. But there. 
ought to be much greater undenominational 
educational enterprise on the part of Govern- 
ment. These remarks apply, mutatis mutandis 
to the following paragraph also: 


The number of training schools and classes for 
training women teachers employed in primary and 
the lower classes of secondary schools in Bengal 
remained unchanged at 10, vix., 3 directly managed 
by Government and 7 under the management of 
Christian and Brahmo Missions.. These schools had 
altogether 220 pupils on their rolls on the. dist 
March 1930 as compared with 199 on the 
corresponding date of. 1929. The total cost of” 
maintenance amounted in the year under report to 
Rs. 95,689, of which Rs. 78,456 was borne by. 
Provincial Revenues, the corresponding _ figures for 
the previous year being Rs. 91,276 and Rs. 75,945, 
respectively. The Hindu and Moslem Women 
Training Schools, Calcutta, tare still located in 
rented buildings and the Dacca Training School 
also is reported to be badly accommodated. The’ 
training class attached to the High School at 
Kalimpong had 13 students on the 3ist March last. 


Indians States’ People’s Conference 
Working Committee’s Resoiutions 


The Working Committee of the Indian 
States’ People’s Conference passed several 
important resolutions at its meeting held 
on the 6th February last. Some of them 
are reproduced below. i 


The Working Committee of the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference welcomes the idea of a 
federation provided that statutory provisions aré 
made in the constitution guaranteeing that the 
representations of the States in the federal 
legislature shall be by direct popular elections and 
on lines analogous units of British Indian Provinces 
and not by nomination by the Princes. 

This Committee further resolves -that there 
should be a declaration of rights for the people 
of the States embodied in the federal constitution 
such as the liberty of person, property and con- 
science, freedom of speech and association, and 
liberty . of the press and that remedies against. 
arbitrary executive acts and violation of funda-’ 
mental civic rights are duly provided for. 

This Working Committee views with serious 
apprehension the creation in the new constitution 
of the office of a Viceroy to represent the Crown - 
in relation with the States. 

This Committee vehemently condemns the gross 
abuse of the Foreigners Act of 1864 against a 
large number of Indian States’ subjects who have 
not only been residents of British India for years 
but also own landed property and have vested 
interests and source of their livelihood in British 
Indian territories. ' 


These resolutions 
support. . 
The work of the so-called Round Table 


are all worthy of 


ne 


NOTES’ 


Conference’ has not Neen ‘finished. With or 
without the - co- operation of the Congress, 
there are bound to be further consultations 


and deliberations... In all these future 
deliberations, the-people of the Indian States 
must- be ‘invited “to .- participate: The least 


that they are. entitled to demand is that they 


must be given a hearing. They are sure 
to urge’ and: urge with justice that repre- 
sentatives of the“ States to the Federal 


must be elected by ‘them, not 
nominated.’ by the , princes. They and their 
friends have’ been rightly urging that a 
declaration of the foundamental rights of 
the people of the States be made part of 
the federal constitution and safe-guards be 
provided against the violation of such rights. 
Another point on which the spokesmen 
of the States people appear to be keen is 
that- the All-India. Federation should have 
the same -authority ‘over the States as over 
the - provinces of: British Jndia and that the 
British Crown should not be paramount over 
the States in any sense different from that in 
which it is’ paramount over British India. 


Assembly 


paeen 


Have Indian States Dominion Status ? 

The Maharaja’ of Alwar stated in the 
course of a speech: on ‘the Round Table 
Conference at -his. capital that the States 
possessed everything . which - constituted 
Dominion: status.. He said © 


“We have power over our armies, our finances, 


our law and order and- the police, in addition to our’ 


internal autonomy guaranteed to us by our treaties. 
Tf we have placed ‘our foreign relations in the 
hands of the British: Government in accordance 
with our treaties, be it remembered that none of 
the Dominions. who possess their status also possess 
their right of settling: their foreign | relations, 
which are in the: hands of His Majesty’ S Govern- 
ment in England.” l 


His Highness forgot to EA the most 
inportant factor, democracy, which obtains in 
the British Dominions and not in the Indian 
States. The absence of this 
States not only weakens his claim. that the 
States possess Dominion status, but also 
complicates the All-India Federal scheme in 
which the States will be members. For how 
will the autonomous and democratic British 
provinces andthe autonomous and autocra- 
tic Indian States work - together in a federa- 
tion? Will the States’ members be elected 
by the people or nomitiated by the princes ? 


Unless and until democratic and responsible 


48—15 


factor in the. 
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governments are established -in the States,- 
will not the federal legislature ànd the’ 
federa] executive be an incongruous composi- 
tion ? The States under the new scheme will 
be placed directly under: the Viceroy. The. 
States’ members, nominated by the princes, 

will reflect the opinions of the Viceroy. The 
position of the autocratic princes vis-a-vis 
the British Government in India, represented 
by the Viceroy, will remain as weak as 

before. Their safety and their strength lie 
ln their being constitutional heads of their 

States. The States will.enjoy real Dominion 

status when the rulers will reflect the will 

of their people and derive their power from 
the goodwill and consent of the ruled. The 

essential element for the success of a federal 

constitution exists when the Federal Govern- 
ment reflects the will of.the component parts 
of the federation. That essential will be 
lacking if the democratic states of British 
India and autocratic states of Indian India 
reflect two wills instead of one. 

By accepting the principle of an All-India. 
Federal Government the’ princes have accept- 
ed the implications for its smooth and 
suecessful working, leading to its desired goal 
without hitch or hindrance. And the most 
important implication is that the States 
governments: shall be as representative as 


those of the British provinces.. We hope 
the princes - will, on their own initiative, 
create that ° -essential factor, democracy, 
in their own- States by the establish- 
ment of representative and responsible 
governments there. So that the smooth 
working of the Federal Government, 


reflecting one united general will of the 
people of the two Indias, will ultimately lead 
to the attainment of the goal which the. 
princes and the British Indian leaders have 
at heart. 
The 
stating 


Maharaja of Alwar is wrong ‘in 
that all foreign relations of the 
British Dominions are in the hands of the 
Government of Great Britain. Canada, 
South Africa and the Irish Free State have 
already acted independently of Great Britain 
in some of their foreign relations. 
N. N. Gu. 
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‘Complete Financial, Fiscal and Economic 
Control Required . 
' London., Feb. 14. 
A protest against the proposed commercial 


safe-guards and reservations has been cabled to 
Mahatma Gandhi by Mr. Hrulkar on behalf of the 
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Council of . EE Chataber ` -of"- a in. 
response to ‘Mahatma Gandhi’ si wish.” to. ascertain: 
Indian comniercial opinion. 

The Council opposes any. restraints on “India’s 
liberty to: formulate her- own economic policy, 
which will. deprive her nationals of the. right to 
adopt: protective measures against encroachment: 
by _-non-nationals particularly in key industries, 
and- considers’ such restraints calculated to’ 
perpetuate’ the domination of British interests 
which. it- says,- have been established under. the 
patronage ofa -non-national bureaucracy. 

The Council says that the suggested reciprocity ` 
convention would enable mercantile interests to. 


legalize their present privileged position. It con- 


eludes ` with the statement that anything . short 
` of complete financial, fiscal, and economic’ control, 
- Including. power to- discriminate. in favour of 


Indian nationals, will render anything else con- 


ceded hardly worth while, siñce if reservations — 
-and safe-guards are accepted. the present 
"would continue to impoverish- Indiahs.— Revers. 


Is India. a Profitable: British Possession cs 


Gentle reader, do not think the see 
question’ has been put by a lunatic. Mr. 
_Edward.. Thompson. ‘would have. us believe’ 
-that:Great Britain derives little pecuniary. 
‘advantage from her sovereignty over Tadia.. 
| Evidently, he would ask the world to take- 
it for granted that Britain rules India either. 
from . philanthropic. motives, 
being a slave. to -use and wont, she goes on, 
governing on account of an. ‘acquired habit, 
though -it no. longer pays to rule India. 

Mr. Thompson is a writer of ‘verse and: 
plays and fiction who has-.also -dabbled in. 
historical- disquisitions, politics,.. literary: 
criticism and the writing of biography. - He 
may, - therefore, be expected. to admit - that: 
Viscount. Rothermere, who has been ennobled~. 
. for. stecess ~in- money-making, understands: 

pecuniary. matters: better than hiniself.. This; © 
millionaire writes in the: Sunday Despatch : 

: Tf we alldw ourselves. to be flung oùt of Tndia, 
Britain will fall into poverty and squalor, just as- 
ortugal did when she lost her overseas Empire. 
The Indian: Nationalists, who will dominate the. 
proposed: ` native Government,- have openly pro- 
claimed their intention of repudiating all India’s 
dehts to Britain. ` It is calculated that €1,010,000,000- 
- of British money is invested ‘in . that country, much: 
‘of it held by quite poor people here. Rich or poor, 

they will lose it all, capital and interest alike: 
" _Lancaghire’s cotton trade, already reduced to 
one-half “its former volume, will- practically 


disappear, Innumerable other industries will be 
unable to survive the loss of onr, Indian: market, by 


reason: ‘of the prohibifive tariffs which. the Nationa- - 


lists. in' their, anti British, vindictiveness, would 
impose upor all goods coming from. this country. 
British: ships will. be oe e from Indian poris, 


Ti é 


drain- 


‘the: British banks,. 


or because,. . 
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The biatiks, insurance cotnpaiiias, gual 
houses that-do ‘business ‘with India ‘will ‘have-to- 
close down. Since: eight to _ twelve. millions of — 
ae men, women, and children: depend. directly: 

“indirectly, tinon India for “their livelihood, ~ 
unemployment will réach figures: yet undreamt oft. 


Though the above. passage | “Gontains some: 


lies, its. writer is right in vé¢onveying ‘the. 


impression that  Britishers’ derive great, 


merchant? mar 


ee 


pecuniary advantage from the, political power : 


which: they exercise over India. 


The first lie-is that Indian N ationalistst 
have openly proclaimed : their. intention. of- 
repudiating ` all- India’s. debts to Britain. 


They have done notbing- ofthe kind, and: 


. they -have no stich intention. The. second ‘ie is” 


that all British 

all. their” money: 
British: ships 
ports. 


investors: in India. will: lose: 
The.” thitd lie is- that- 


Ate British ships- excluded from ány- 


will-be éxcluded from Indian - 


foreign ports .?: The fourth lie. is that all: . 


insarancé companies. and” 


mérchant ‘Houses that’. do- busitiess- with, 
India will- have to. close’ “down, Do not. 
British banks, insurance’ “companies and’ 


meérchant ' ‘houses do business” “With indepen 
dent countries: Oo eis ee: g 


. Economic- and Financial - Relations Between, 


‘British India and Indian States T 
“We have recéived di: copy. of the nart . 


_of the special éommittee, appointed 
investigate certain ` facts - relevant” to. ‘the 
economic and financial relations. -betiveen 


British India and thé ’. Indian. States, It- 
- coritains'a mass of valuable’, basic material - 
essential ` for à settlement’ of practical: ` 


details in connection with those ‘-relations. 


in the scheme of- federal constitution: which- 


is looming . large 
of India. 


The report proper extends to seventy ` pages ` 


This 


‘Six 


of small print- of royal: octavo. 
is -followed by twenty: tables - 
appendices, 
pages ‘in ‘addition... 

Summarizit@ the results of: their 


size. 
and. 


the head: Gustoms, the ‘total - 


The. States’ share is (A) import. duty ` Rs. 5, RS, 97 000, 


(Bj: Export: duty~—Rs, §,98;000. 


Under. the.- head - 'Bxcise. (AY. (Imperial): Total! 
revenue or other figures. for’ .the whole: of «India, 
from: petro: and kerosene - Rs.. .1,35,45,000 and Rs. 


70,27.000: respectively and States? ‘share. Rs. 20, 02 000, 


and: Rs; 10; 46; 000, respectively. 


in. "the: political horizon, 


covering. . “more than a hundred: 


enquiry: in a 
tabular form, the Committee point. out that under- 
‘revenue or other. 
_ figures for: the whole of India’ is. Rs. 41,48,50.u 0,: 
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._-’(B).. Provincial ‘States’. share, is Rs. 15.36.090. 
The head Salt shows -Rs 5,94,25,000 as the to‘al 
revenue, or other figures “for the - whole of India 
and. Rs..'1,11,20;000 as States’ share.. 


Under the head tributes Rs. 72,04.000 represents’ 


‘ the total amount.of those tributes which, are pal 
by the Indian States tothe Government of India 
‘and which is available for general expenditure. 
Army expénditure of States. — 

. (1) Indian ‘States-forces is- Rs. 2,38,71.000 and 

(2) Other Army expenditure Rs. 1,59,71,000. _. 

_ Credit to the States under the head (1) shows 
Rs. 2,38.71,000.. - ae ae oer 
<The Committee. have sifted and, collected -the 
. masg. of very. useful information regarding 
expenditure incurred by-the Government of India 
on itetas classed ‘as “Imperial Burdens” An 
‘extremely important portion of the report is the 
exposition-of the financial position of the N.-W. F. P. 
and assessment of the extent to _ which that 

_ province’s burden falls on the rest of India. 


. © Yn 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30, and 1930-31 


(budget), in ‘the’ settled districts of this. 


province alone there were deficits of 58,86,000, 
74,17,000, 84,935,000 and 97,51,000. rupees 
respectively, In those years the deficits for 
the tribal area were 1,47,14,000, 1,56,95,000, 
1,70,10,000 and 1,72,55,000 rapees respectively. 
‘So. the deficits have been continually 
increasing in both the settled districts and 
the tribal area of the N.-W:- Frontier Province. 
If, it -be made -a “Governors Province,” 


the deficits, to be met from the revenues . 


of „the rest -of India, will be -still greater. 


Seal 


l “British Delegation to. Follow Up -R. T. ©. Work | 

:- On the 17th February - last -Réeuwter cabled 
-aş follows from London: ` eee ee 
- :Regarding the despatch of parliamentary delega» 
tion.to India to continue the work of the Round 
Table ` Conference, Reuter- learns’ that.there is no 
reason to ‘believe that Government has abandoned 
the : project. “It is considering to -send a small 


body of British -politicians and officials to India to- 


follow up the work of the Round Table Conference. 
Many Indian delegates to the- Round Table Confer- 
ence had: hoped that that party would include Lord 
Sankey and Mr. Benn. It. is. pointed out that 
‘special obstacles prevent the, Lord Chancellor from 
leaving the--country -but ‘.it-is not.improbable that 
other members of the Government may visit India 
though-decisions have not-yet:been taken. 

-: [f-the work of the. R. T ©. be continued 
in.‘India.and if the different political parties 
in India, :partieularly the .Congress, be ‘asked 
to select their, delegates, and if the Congress 
delegation .be given its due 
making its numerical strength :proportionate 
to its importance, then ‘the .arguments which 
we ‘brought :-forward in -our last August 
number :to show fhatithe London Conference 


could not be properly called a- ‘Round... 


unreality. of 


weight :by ` 
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Table” Conference, v would .be met to some 


extent. In thatissue we contended, among other | 
things, thät. the Round ‘Table. Conference 
cought to have been based on the principle of 

self-determination; but instead .of that it was ` 
based on the principle of British-determination, 
directly and-indirectly. In that connection | 


Wwe wrote: >`. l 


_ And lastly, the Conference, though it relates to 
the destinies of India, will be held in London,’ 
where the atmosphere created by public , opinion 
would encourage the British representatives and 
act as a damper.on the Indian nominees of the) 


‘British Government, That a conference, ostensibly 
relating mainly to India, is to be held in Lond n 
shows the inferiority of India’s position and the 


Lond a, - 


the expression “roun table 
conference.” It is not a mere question of senti 
ment. If the conference had been held im Delhi 


or in any of the three presidency towns, the Indian 


representatives of a- nationalist turn of mind | could. 
have felt -strengthened in their demands by the 
moral support of the public, and the noodles and 
the toadies might have received. their due meed 
of obloquy :even during the progress of the 
conference. - l 

_. Should the work of the R. T. C. be really 


‘continued in India, it would be a recognition 


ef the force of our contentions. . 


- 


Speeches at R. T. C. 
The publication ‘at this juncture, by 
Messrs. Q. A. Natesan and .Co. of Madras, 
of the speeches at the Round Table Confernce 


“by the King, the Premier, the British party 


leaders and the representatives of ‘the’ Princes 
‘and people of India,” is very timely. The 
‘book brings together’ ina neat and compact 


‘form what could only . be found scattered 


in -tbe columns of. various- Indian and 
British newspapers. of different dates. All 
publicists and students of public affairs will 
thank Messrs. Natesan- and Co. for this 


compilation. The only fault to. be found with 


it is that the “British-Indian” nominees -of the, 
British Government are called the-representativas 


of the:people of India,-which they are:not.. ` 


<= 
~ 


“<> The ‘Railway Budget `>- 

"The xailway budget shows a big deficit— 
bigger. probably than what the official state- 
ment explicitly mentions; - For, in the 
Assembly i 


Mr. B. Das held ‘that the present. Railway Budget 


had a deficit of ‘eleven crores, and not of five as 
shown-in the statements presented to the House. 
The speaker referred to the -efforts of the Govern- 
ment: of India’ to :take away the -control. of -the 
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Assembly’ from the Railway . Department and said. 


that it was fortunate that the Round ‘Table Confer- 
ence had reversed their calculations. TheGovernment 
of India. should have’ created a portfolio for trans- 
port instead of tagging: on the railways to the 


Commerce Department. Last year they urged the ° 


appointment. of a retrenchment’ committee, -but 
were told that the Railway Board itself was. doing 
retrenchment ‘work. Their ` experience of’ the 
Railway Board was quite contrary and he urged 
the immediate appointment . of retrenchment 


- committee which should effect economy all round, ~~ 


especially from the top on a graded scale. 
Referring to the deficit in _ the budget, Mr. Das 
said that much had been made of the civil disobe- 
dience movement in India and the trade depression. 
But the real fact was that foreign countries were 
either becoming independent of Indian raw material 
or were buying elsewhere. -lt was idle .to think 
that if the civil disobedience movement was called 
off to-day railway income would at once jump. up to 
the former level. They- should face the ` facts that 
rice and jute were no longer required by America. 
The remedy lay in a reduction of the working 
expenditure, dey ct Ss 
_ ifthe Cabinet Ministers in Great Britain could 
- forgo certain ‘percentage of their salaries, ` why 
should the Cabinet Ministers in India insist on the 
terms of their contracts ? ‘If they have the love of 


this country at heart they should also follow the. 
-example of their countrymen in England. Indianiza-- 


tion and local production of railway appliances, he 
said, would lead to real economy. 


f — 
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Communalism in Railways 
In the course of the debate on ‘the 
railway budget in the Legislative Assembly 
Mr, C, S. Ranga Iyer criticized the Railway 
Member “for ‘introducing the policy of com- 
munalism in the matter of.staffing of the 
Railway Services.” ` | 


He said that if the Government honestly 
believed in the policy of representation of minorities, 
they should extend its’ benefits to all minority 
communities and not confine its operations to the 
Mahomedans. This, he added, was a 
principle, which the Government had not thought 
of for the last 150 years, but now when they were 
preparing (?) to go out. bag and ` baggage, they were 
trying to leave a mischievous legacy of communal- 
ism to them, for. which they would be‘ cursed by 
the generations to ‘come. He made-a pointed 
reference to the prepdnderance’ of the 
Indians in the Railway Services, out of all propor- 
tion to their population strength, . | 

Mr. Iyer thanked the Railway Member and 
suggested a ten per cent cut in’ salaries, excluding 
only the. lowest paid employees. He suggested 
that the Railway Board should. collect information 
regarding salaries paid in other parts of the, world 
to similar employees, and place it- at the d'sposal 
of the House. He was. not prepared: to'suggest 
any cut iùn. the. salary of the Railway - 
dumself, , because- he’ was very hard worked and 
had to/perform the triple.duties_ of ‘Leader `of the 
House, Commerce Member and.Railway Member.’ 


+ 


vicious ` 


Anglo- ` 


Member 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer had so far thought that ‘the 
Railway Member had only. these three faces, but 
now they found that-he had a fourth face, ‘the 
communalistic fave. a A a 

Mr. Kabir-ud-din Ahmed and others, who - were 
evidently perturbed by his attack: on - communalism,*» 
tried to interrupt him several times. ni . 


- -e 
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. Provincial Budgets _ 


One by one the provincial ' finance 
members are presenting deficit budgets 
to the provincial councils and laying 


all possible blame on.the civil disobedience 
movement for fall in revenues. But the 
Government is responsible for ‘the genesis-of 
that movement.. And even if it had not been 
started, the Government’s .@xchange, and cur- 
rency policies and its- general apathy and . 
inefficiency as regards the development of 
truly Indian agriculture, industries and com- | 
merce, would have resulted in.decrease in., 
revenue. British enterprise located ‘in India ` 
is not Indian enterprise.. l e 


a 
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“Education in India in 1928-29” . 


Towards the latter end of’ last month 


(February) we received-the official report: on 


“Education in India in 1928-29.” The offi-. 
ciating Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, who. has compiled and — 


drawn it. up, says that it carries thè- history 


of education in India down to March 31, 1929. 
Therefore, practically the report «sees light 
two-years after the last day of the year: to 
which it relates. This does not speak much 


for the educational department. ‘The ‘preface. 
‘of the officiating Educational Commissioner is- 
dated, Simla, ` August 1980. -Does it take’ 


six months for the Government Press to print . 
a small octavo report -of only 74 pages ? 
„Are the Educational ‘Statistics Accurate*? 


Though -the - Educational Commissioner l 
with the Government of India. -has taken so - 


. much. time: to compile and then.to print. his 
‘report, it is probable that there. are. errors 
or. misprints. in his’ statisties. - Our suspicion 


has been roused by the statistics of Univer- 


sitiés. in India.. Let us take’ the four oldest 


Universities,.-and quote - from. the report-the ` 
number of students in them. -and of those 
who graduated in Arts..:and --Science,: in 
1928-29. . | Rit sy Sw eS 


NOTES 


_  . No. in Univ. No, in. Affild. No. graduated 
University Depts. Colleges. 
Calcutta 1,171: 2.928 2,334 
Bombay. „61l | 11.240 1,087 
Madras 131 15.967 -1,677 
X Paojab 19 12,962 1,124 


Is it really true that the colleges affiliated 
to the Caleutta University contain only 
2,928 students, and that the other old Uni- 
versities have each in their affiliated colleges 
a larger number of students ? If so, how 
is if that Calcutta turns out a far larger 
number of graduates than they ? 

If the figures on page 7, quoted above, 
are correct, wherefrom does Bengal get its 
total of 27;382 University graduates and 
under-graduates in the same year 1928-29 ? 
Dacca being a small university could not 
have swelled the numbers to such an extent. 





India’s Educational Backwardness 


The total number of scholars in all 
institutions, both recognized and unrecog- 
nized, was over 12 millions in 1928-29, 
representing about five per cent (4'9) of the 
total population. This shows how extremely 
hackward India, ruled by Britain for more 
than a century and a half, is in education. 


Number of Male and Female Scholars 


The table given below shows how 
woefully the education of girls and women 
has been neglected, specially in the higher 
stages. 


Stages of 
instruction 


Graduate , and 


Scholars in Insti- 


Scholars in Insti- l 
tutions for females 


tutions for males ' 


 post-Graduate 21.959 296 
Intermediate 42,845 781 
Secondary 9.87.788 53,843 
Primary 88,47,683 12,38,899 

Total 99,00,275 12,93,819 


Backwardness of Hindus in Education 
The following table shows that the Hindus, 
taking the whole of India, are more backward 
in education than other communitiés. 


Community Percentage of scholars 
; to population 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 185 


Indian Christians 137 ` 
Hindus 47 
Muhammadans °2 
Buddhists 54 
Parsis = , 22°7 
Sikhs - 71 
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Educational Progress in Provinces 


The following table shows the percentage 
of total scholars to population in the different 
provinces: . 
~ Percentage of total scholars to population. 


Provinces 929 928 
Madras 66 62 
Bombay 6'4: 6°2 
Bengal 56 5'3 
United Provinces 33 3'2 
Panjab 59 6'0 
Burma | 53 5l 
Bihar and Orissa 3'3 34 
Central Provinces and Berar 3'1 3O 

“sam 4'4 40 
N.-W.-F. Province 36 34 
Coorg 6'2 67 
Delhi 8'0 67 
Ajmer-Merwara 3'7 36 
Baluchistan 22 20 
Bangalore 126 124 
Minor Administered Areas 9'U 8'4 
Total—British India 4'9 4'8 


ad 


Expenditure on Education in 1929 


Page 6 of the Report contains a tabular 
statement of the expenditure on education in 


1929. We take from it a few figures 
relating to the major provinces. 

Province Total Ex- Percentage P. ©. Total 

penditure from Govt. from cost 

Funds fees per 

scholar 

Rs. Rs. a. P 

Madras 5,42.33.333 50°6 170 20 8 8 

Bombay 3.97.30.411 49'6 igos 3. 2 

Bengal 4.33.98,109 392 Alt 16 14 5 

W 3.75,93,161 507 150 26 5 7 

Panjab 3,07,83,644 560 200 27 9 8 


In comparing these figures, it should be 
borne in mind that the population of Bengal 
is larger than that of any other province, is 
more than twice that of Bombay and of the 
Panjab, and more than those of the Panjab 
and Bombay combined. 

The people of Bengal have to pay for- 
their own education from their own private 
resources to afar larger extent than the 
people of any other province. For this reason 
they have not made as much progress in 
edueation as their “education madness” might 
have resulted in. Ee 


Government Grants to Aligarh and Benares 


Moslem Indians sometimes claim, particular- 
ly in Bengal, that their educational institutions 
should have Government subsidies proportionate 
to their numerical strength but not proportion- 
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sie io. the” revenue. they. contribute to the 


public treasury. if that princip‘e were followed, 


“Aligarh ' University. . would get much’ less 
Government ‘money:- than Benares University, 
treating ‘both as provincial institutions. For 
in the United -Provinces .the Moslems form 
about 15 . per cent of the population. 
in reality “both Aligarh and. Benares are 
all-India Universities. Hence, on the com- 
mudal. population: basis, which .we do not 
at all support, Aligarh would be entitled to 
get; about. one-fourth of what.. Benares gets 
from the Government of India, or, which is 
thé..same thing, -Benares would be entitled 
to.get four times:as. much as Aligarh gets. 
For the Moslems form less than one-fourth 
- of the population: both of British India and 
‘of the whole of India. 

that Moslems are ‘on the whole more ‘back- 
ward in education `“ 
English education . they are. more’ advanced 
in the ‘United Provinces than the Hindus. 
From the” report on - Education in India in 
1928-29,” -we find’ that: jin’ 1929 Benares 


University ‘had 2,359 students and Aligarh. - 


. University had 1,587. So: on the basis ‘also 
of the numberof ‘students tauglit, Benares 
would be ‘entitled to get ‘more ‘money 
from the Provincial and - the . Central 
Governments than Aligarh, ~ 

So it comes to this that, according to the 
principle. of communal distribution . of 
educational - funds- advocated’ by many 
‘Moslems, ‘if Aligark gets 3 ‘lakhs a year, 
Benares 


ought to get sixty ‘lakhs, ` 

We repeat that-we -are 
expenditure of revenue on 
‘hasis, What -we have - written is meant to 
show to communalism-ridden men that more 
than one party can play at - the communal 
game and that, if the communal principle were 
logically followed, Mubammadans 

gain all along the. line. . 


amamen 


aiast the 


. “Përfeotibility=: 


When. judging: “of the ~ fitness: ‘of indin 
for self-rule or any other thing, for that 


matter, our self-constituted judges not unoften - 


adopt an’ absolute standard of .perfection, 
losing sight `of the fact that perfection and 
progress: are relative and must be judged 
-of according. to other- - circumstances and 
` factors. - Nevertheless, .when. we judge our: 


selves we. tust adopt. the ABNER possible 


sanda. ` TE, like other mën; we fall 


But- 


. can. conceive, 


Nor can it be said 


in India .as a whole: In -.. 


: Sanskrit College, — 


ought to get 12 lakhs, if Aligarh 
gets a block grant of fifteen lakhs; Benares- 


a communal - 


will. ‘not - 
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short 
‘of that ‘standard, we need: not ‘despair. -We 
should: -bear in mind, as has been observed 
in The . Aryan Path, -> which . is a. highs.” 
class magazine standing in. .a ee by ‘itself 
in India : 
“Perfection in an aa -sense. is ‘unattainable. 
in ao infinite universe, but~it is at man’s peril- 
that he ‘rests content with.:anything short of it. 
Even when the relative perfection possible. in 
any given stage of manifestation is: attained, a 
dim prescience of the waiting’ heights, in other: 
worlds and times must: keep the wise.. maii : 
humble. ‘ 
“Let our aim, then, be beyond ‘the probabilities 
of accomplishment, and our gauge the highest we 
if we. will rise, from. miomocniy, to 
the full stature oF man !” 


A 
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- The Principal of the Sanskrit Gallego ` Sa ce 


_ Oxford was once described as the home of | 
lost causes. The same doubtful honour, it 
‘seems, has been claimed by some - for the 
Calcutta. The “majority; 
report of the Committee: appointed .some tiie 
ago on the'affairs of that college contained, 
among others, a resolution that the Principal’ 


of the ‘Sanskrit College should always be.-an 


orthodox. Brahmin. This: recommendation; 


. neither reasonable in itself; : nor justifiable. by 


precedent, was opposed | by a minority of the- 


‘Committee and, subsequently, by the’ Govern-- 


ment of Bengal, 
tion : 


Tn regard. to canteen 49 of the ee Goa. 
mént note that the majority of the committee 
consider that the Principal of thé Sanskrit” college . 
should always be an orthodox Brahmin, Govern- 
ment are unable to agree -to`. any, such. ‘limitation; 
The weighty notes of dissent ‘on the subject put: 


bd ae ‘in, their, tesoln- 


in. by the President of the ‘Committee and others, 
make it clear that there has never been any , such 
limitation .and that non-Brahmins have actually. 


held the post in the past: Such a limitation -would 
be an innovation on past practice and Government 
therefore - must reserve ‘the right .which. they. 
have hitherto’ never relaxed. of appointing any.. 
qualified scholar to the Principalship of the Institu-- 
tion. They endorse the view of the Committe that ' 
adequate. administrative -ability must be insisted’ 
upon in the ‘Principal. An equally important desidera- 
tum is & high.dezree of Sanskrit scholarship“ and. . 
it is important that the Principal ‘should have ‘been: 
trained both in the indigenous and. western method . 


-of Sanskrit scholarship. It is realized ‘that’ thé © 


combination required,will not always be easy. to 


find in-future, Government agree that. the Principal.’ 


should _be:drawn from or on appointment_be include 
in the Indian Educational service or; ‘such . superior 
service as they may create in its place. : 
_ Both the principles are sound and; “we. hope, 
they will not be lost sight: of. ‘when’ the; 
question of: BppOIaLNE: a principal arises. ae 
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An Indian „Industrial Concern 


We have received samples of the biscuits 
made by The Lily Biscuits Company of 
Walcutta, and found them very good. This 
company is a purely Indian concern. Its 
_ proprietors Messrs. P. Sett & Co. have set up 
up-to-date plants and machinery for biscuit 


making in their factory, and have also 
specialists trained in Hurope to attend to 
them. The spirit of enterprise shown by 


this firm is commendable. 


o- 


Mr. Churchill and India 


Some time ago, a Danish scholar wrote a 
Bdok on England to which he gave the name 
of Kings, Churchills, and Statesmen, thereby 
conveying the subtle suggestion that the 
statesmen of England were not to be con- 


fused with her Churchills. Mr. Winston 
Churchill seems to be determined to live up 
to tbe standard of dangerous originality 


associated with his name. 

His latest revolt against party discipline 
takes place over the question of Indian consti- 
tutional reform. He has put himself at the 
head of those who would rather have a lost 
dominion in India than a Dominion. The 
conquest of a Churchill is undoubtedly an 

tachievement for the retired Indian civilians 
and soldiers who have never had a star of 
such magnitude to back them, but will it be 
an equal gain for Mr. Churchill? Will 
not the people of Great Britain reject his 
statesmanship as decidedly in the future as 
they rejected his strategy in the past ? This 
seems to be foreshadowed in a letter of Sir 
Hubert Carr, one of the British delecates to 
the Round Table Conference, to the Times : 


“If Mr. Winston Churchill succeeds in his threat- 
ened task of marshalling public opinion against 
the Round Table Conference, writes Sir, Hubert 
Carr, he will do a grave injury to. Britain and 
India, for he will re-establish the devil of _Inistrust 
in the Indian consciousness in an almost impregn- 
able position.”’ 


“Sir Hubert asks what Mr. Churchill expects 
to gain for the Indian masses or for British trade 
by his policy and expresses the opinion that British 
trade with India would be worth little without 
goodwill, which can be retained only by. liberal 
statesmanship and by creating confidence in India 
that the country is being governed in the interests 
of India first and foremost.” The Statesman) 


Though Mr. Churchill has a certain 
weakness for the rôle of Don Quixote, he 


NOTES 


Æ The World Crisis is now 


might well give some attention to these 
straws which show the direction of the wind. 


At any rate, it would be Strange if he ~ 


did not pay any heed to the Saying of his 
father, who said “Trust the people,’ and the 
warning of his young son, who says. “Once 
the passing generation shows that its use- 
fulness is exhausted, the choice of. these 
men and methods must be wrested from 
their hands by youth.” 


Mr: Churchill and Mahatma Gandhi 
MÝ. Churchill is at his best in invective. 
Phe splendid rhetoric which we admired in 
turned upon the 
great Indian leader in his loin-eloth. ~ 


_. lt was alarming and nauseating,” Mr. Churchill 
said, “to see Mr. Gandhi, an Inner Temple lawyer, 


now a sed fious, fakir, striding half-naked up the y 
parley on equal 


steps of the Viceregal Palace to 
terms with the representative of the K ing-Emperor.” 

As Mr. Churchill himself has sat at the 
same table with many famous seditionists, from 
Louis Botha to Michael Collins, we can only 


explain his nausea by referring to his objection = 
should not 


to insufficient clothing. We 
forget that Mr. Churchill’s childhood was spent 
among the rustle and 
It was therefore as. much as could be 
expected from him that he should no more 
than just tolerate the colossal revolt against: 
clothes which has been proclaimed the feminine 


generation of his middle age. The loin-cloth 
only come 'as the last 


of the Mahatma has 
straw which has broken the !eamel’s back. 


Foreign Cloth Ban by an Indian State 


The following news ~ appears in 
Statesman for February 27, 1931. 


. His Highness the Jam Sahib of Nawangar has 
issued a strange order prohibiting the sale of 
foreign cloth in Jamnagar State territories.. -Hxplain- 
ing the r-asons for the order, His Highness says 
it 1s the desire of an overwhelming majority of 
his subjects to see that foreign cloth is not sold 


The 


within the State limits and that even dealers have 


agreed to it. | : 
The order, he states, will remain 

three. months and 

punished. 


in force for 


anyone defying’ it will be 
Peace Talks 


As we write this last Note, we are still 
in ignorance of any definite final information 
relating to the Gandhi-Irwin pourparlers, 
and - are, therefore, 
comments, 


amplitude of crinolines. 


unable to offer any- 
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-`  Tagore’s Ballads 


IVE me the making of the ballads 
of a nation and I care not who 
has the making of-.the laws,”— 

the keen 

It is through folk- 


66 


mother-wit of a Seot. 
‘ballads that the 
widest sense of the term) can be reached 
most easily and impressed most deeply. 
-Rabindranath’s genius, in ranging over every 
form of art, has- experimented. 
branch of. poetic expression too, and'he has 
brought to the granary of Bengali poetry a 
sheaf—alas! too small,—of ballads which 


“stand unapproached in our tongue and which 


‘stories. 


-appeal, 


will endure as long as his lyrics and short 
In one respect, by a marvellous 
blending of elements not 
together, Tagore has made his ballads 
unique of their kind, at least in Indian 
literature. Rapidity of movement, simplicity 
of diction, primary emotions of universal 
action rather- than subtle analysis, 
broad striking characterization, “thumb-nail 
sketches” of background, and the sparest 


‘use (or.rather complete avoidance) of literary 
_artifices,—these 


are the essential “requisites 
of the true ballad ; and they are all present 
in Rabindranath’s ballads. In some places, 
he illustrates the artistic device which makes 


‘the seeming bareness of simplicity produce 
.a better effect than elaboration, as English 


readers will remember in Scott’s— 


~ 


hearts of the people (in the 


in this. 


usually found | 


ea By Sir JADUNATH SARKAR 


“The bride kissed the goblet, 
the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, 
and he threw down the cup.” 


In the choice of words, Rabindranath’s 
touch here is as unfailing as im his best 
lyrics. though the task of the ballad-maker 
is far more difficult on account of the 
simplicity and shortness of the word-store 
which the subject enforces on him. But 
the magic of his art lights up even such 
a subject and turns the base. metal of our 
daily use into gold every now and then 
in the vocabulary of his ballads, with the 
same success (though in ‘a different line) 
as in the -case of the sonorous organ-swell 
of his lyrics or the pathetic wailing 
of his elegies. The craftsman’s ‘cunning! of 
hand has been here almost hidden ‘by 
the complete success of his effort. 

But these poems are raised above the 
level of “popular” ballads (in the lowest and 
most comprehensive sense cf the term). by 
the poet’s delicate artistic temperament. He 
has not always succeeded in keeping him- 
self down to the level.of thé humblest taste 
and the simplest understanding. His sense 
of beauty, his response fo the subtlest forces 
of atmosphere and scenery, the backward 
glances of a well-stored memory thronging 
with suggestive pictures and: “allusions,”—these _ 
break through the strict mould of the simple 
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folk-ballad, and every now and then Tagore 
interrupts for a moment the rush of the 
action in order fo give us vignettes of 
scenery and character which remain impressed 
upon the memory for ever like tiny enclosed 
plots of green and flowers forming islands in 
the midst of the roaring rush: of street 
trafic. These elevate his ballads to- the 
realm of pure poetry ; and his art has been 
shown in his unfailing sense of proportion 
which prevents the action from ever flagging 
‘or giving the reader the least’ sense of 
irrelevancy. Our minds love to linger over 
these flower-plots a little. longer before the 
flowing tide of narrative sweeps us on. 
From this point of view “His Vow” is a 
typical ballad, while “The Votaress” is a 
poem of action no doubt, but a poem 
invested with the glow of romance and 
retrospective imagination. 

The most wonderful thing about these 
ballads of Tagore, 1t seems to me, is the way in 
which his genius has woven such complete 
pictures of life out of the barest statement of 
fact in the ancient legends out of which his 
ballads are taken. The incident of “His 
Vow” occupies only a line and a half in 
its source, Tod’s Rajasthan, and that of 
“The Votaress” probably as little space in 
the Avadan-shatak. But Tagore’s genius has 
invested these few dry bones with flesh 
and blood and all the glow and warmth of 
humah life and human emotion, and placed 
before us complete moving: pictures of actions 
from their beginning to end. No finer 
example of the creative power of the poet 
as a “maker” can be imagined. — 

I attempt a translation of two of the 
ballads below, only apologizing to the readers 
of the Bengali originals for my unwarranted 
murder,—at least disfiguring assault and 
battery, upon these delightful idols which we 
all adore in our memory’s shrine. 


His Vow 


1 


“Arm! arm! lo! 
The Maratha brigands come,” — 

Shouted forth in Ajmer fort 

Commandant Damraj. 


¢ 


»f 9 


‘Tis noon. The soldiers in their rooms 
Are baking their millet cakes. 

They run out on hearing 

' ‘Phe beat of drum at the fort-gate. 
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They mount the ramparts 
And behold afar off 
The southern sky veiled in dust 
Raised by Maratha horse-hoofs. 
“Burn up, burn up the locust hordes of 
Maratha land 
With your flaming swords ; 
Let none, retura home’— 
Roared out Dumraj. 


l 3 


In rides the envoy from Marwar andshouts,— 
“Away with all this arming ; 
Here’s our lord’s letter 
To you, Damraj. 
Sindhia is coming, with him 
His French general. 
With honour give up the fort to them. 
. This is his order to you. 
Victory has turned her face 
From our lord Bijay Singh ; 
And you have to yield Ajmer fort 
To the Marathas in peace.” 
“Ab! lord’s behest and hero’s duty 
Are today clashing together,” — 


So sighed forth in deep distress 


Commandant Dumraj. | 
4 


Tne messenger: of Marwar bade cry out 
“Pile up arms! pile up ?— 
Stood like a graven image 
Commandant Damraj.' 
The day wears on, the landscape 
simmers in the heat, 
The cattle browse in the dim distance.. 
In the green tree’s shade 
a The herd-boy is playing on his flute.. 
When my master gave me Ajmer 
I vowed in my heart 
Never to give up my lord’s fort 
To an enemy in life.. 
Must I break that vow i 
At master’s bidding today ?” 


‘So pondered in deep distress 


Commandant Dumraj. 
5 


The Rajput troops in shame and rage- 


Flung their arms away. 
In silence stood at the fort gateway 
Commandant Dumraj. ’ 
Dun-robed eventide alighted 
On the western horizon, 
The Maratha army, trailing dust, 
Drew up at the fort gate. 
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“Who art thou, lying before the portal ? 
Get up! get up! open the door.” 

He heard it not, his‘ lifeless corpse 
Gave no reply. 

To reconcile master’s bidding 
With hero’s duty, today 
At the fort-gate has given up 

Commandant ee 


life 


Tre VOTARESS 
1 


King Bimbisara 
Bowed to the Buddha and begged of him 
His toe-nail pairings. | 
Putting them in earth in his palace park, 
He built over them with loving care 
A wondrous stone mound,- 
A marvel of the seulptor’s art. 
At eventide, clad in white, came there 
Princesses and queens, 
With flowers heaped up in baskets ; 
At the foot of the relic mound, 
On golden trays they lit 
Rows and rows of golden lamps. 


2 


When Ajatasatru became king 
On his father’s throne, 

His father’s faith, in a flood of blood, 
He swept away from his palace ; 
In to the fire of Hindu sacrifice 
He flung Buddha’s sacred books. 

Thus spoke Ajatasatru 
To the palace-women all: 

“Save Vedas, Brahmans and kings 
There’s none to worship. 

Bear this in mind, of a verity, 

Or you will smart for it.” 


3 


The early autumn day is drawing to a close, 
Srimati, a palace maid, 
Has bathed in cool pure water, 
Laid flowers and Jamps on her tray, 
And comes, standing speechless, 
Before the queen, gazing on her feet. 
With a shiver of dread the queen spoke :— 
“Hast thou -forgotten 
How Ajatasatru has proclaimed 
That whosoever would offer adoration at the 
mound. 
World perish on the stakes 
Or in exile ?” 
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Thence slowly pacing forth, she turned 

To the chamber of ‘Amita, the royal 
daughter-in-law. 

Before a golden mirror 

She was braiding her long tresses, 

And drawing a line of vermilion 
Qn the parting line of her hair, 

One look at Srimati and the princess’s hand 
shook, 

The paint went awry. 

She cried out, “Fool! how dare you 
Bring ‘Puja offerings ? Away, quick, 

Lest some one should see you and cause 
Untold mischief.” 


5 
With the setting sun’s rays l 
Coming in through the open window, 


King’s daughter Shukla sat alone 
Buried deep in romance reading. 


-Starting up at the jingle of anklets, 


Sbe glanced at the door, 
Saw Srimati there, laid her book down, 
Ran to the maid, 
And whispered into her ears, 
“Who does not know the king’s command ? 
Why are you rushing thus 
Into death ?” 


6 


From door to door moved Srimati, 


With her tray of offerings. 
“Hark, ye palace-women” she cried to all, 
“The time is come for the Lord’s puja”, 
Hearing which they lay cowering in their rooms 
Or cursed her in wrath. 


m 


“f 


The last streak of daylight 
Has faded from the house tops, 
The streets are lone, draped in dark, 
The city’s din has died out, 
The bell of idol-worship 
` Rings out in the ancient royal temples. 
In the lucid gloom of autumn night 
Gleam myriads of stars. 
The horn sounds at the palace main-guard, 
The siugers begin their evening chant, 
“The Council is over” 
Shouts the chamberlain ; 
When with a sudden start 
The palace watch behold 
Amidst the lonely park of the king 
In the thick gloom at the foot of the relic 
mound, 
What is that blazing like 
Rows and rows of lamps ? 
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8 
Up ran the guardsman with flashing blade 
And asked—“ Wretch, who art thou, 
Making the adoration of lamps for thy 
own death ?” 


Soft rang the reply, “Srimati 
I am, Buddha’s servitor.” 
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That day, the pure marble terrace 
Was streaked with blood, | 
That day, in the clear autumn night, 
In the silence and solitude’ of the palace park- 
At the foot of the relic mound 

Died out in an instant 
The gleam of the last adoration of lamps. 
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Indian Youth and Caste 


By WALTER BROOKS FOLEY 


“All beings I regard alike.” 
~~ Bhagavadgita 


T was the afternoon of a hot, sultry, 


‘Indian March day. Tne sun poured its- 


heat on the city pavements. Even the 
auto horns sounded weary. Under the 
sloping roof of the huge convention tent the 
whirling fans stirred the heated air in limited 
circles. 

A Bengali voice swept across the ground 
space and through the amplions. Translated, 
it said, “The motion before us is: ‘Shall 
those delegates who are non-Brahmin become 
Brahmin ?’ It seemed like a simple sentence, 


but it expressed the longing of countless ` 


ages in a land of 
religious legality. 

I thought of the four great Hindu castes ; 
the Brahmins priests), the Kshatriyas 
(warriors), the Vaisysas (the merchants, land- 
owners), the Sudras (farmers and servants), then 
the hundreds of sub-castes ; finally the millions 


mysticism, ritual and 


of the outcaste community, scattered across 


the fair face of India. 
for panoramie visions. 
swept clamant through 
tious. 

Here in the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Hindu Samaj Sammilan the very liberality 
of the leaders, who had called the delegated 
assembly together for a discussion of social 
questions, stirred the heart of youth to go 
all the way toward social justice. And so, 


But this was no place 
The voice of youth 
the cluttered tradi- 


the motion which had been put by a Brahmin . 


youth and seconded by one of his Brahmin 
friends, “I move, Mr. Chairman, that all the 
non-Brahmin delegates shall become Brahmins.” 
And in support of his motion, “We have 
passed a motion against. Untouchability. We 
ought not to permit the curse of caste to 


divide us. All should be lifted to. the highest 
level of our society.” 

There was a division among the leaders. 
The President declined to act further. 
Another was elected. The discussion was 
postponed: until the Subjects Committee could 
consider the motion and bring a recommenda- 
tion before the whole body. i 


* a pa % 


ze 


Again it was afternoon—the afternoon of 
the Holi day. (The day marks the beginning of 
Indian spring.) The- assembly was quiet. The 
boisterousness of the previous day was gone. 
There was a thrill of quiet determination in 
the air. 

The Brahmins, the sacred, priestly group 
in Hindu society, the leaders of the mass, the 
religious masters for centuries, have ruled 
the caste life of the bundreds of millions of 
Hindus with an iron grip that nothing could 
break. It is true there have been a few who 
have rebelled against the imposed, priestly 
restrictions. But no one dreamed that the 
leaven of the West had gone so far. : 

With practical unanimity the motion was 
passed. Only a dozen hands were seen in 
the negative. A breathless silence—then 
“Bande Mataram” (Hail, O Motherland) arose 
like a solemn chant. Au announcement made 
it clear that this was no empty passing of a 
resolation. “Immediately after listening to 
one of the Poet Tagore’s hymns the ceremony 
of initiation is to take place.’ Another 
announcement followed: “A Mohammedan 
family is to be received into Hinduism.” 

From here on the proceedings assumed an 
appearance of unreality for the writer. It. 
was hard to believe, yet his eyes oftered the 
proof. He saw the Moslem family—the father, 
the mother, the two children. He listened to. 
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the father and mother repeat the mantras of 
the priest. A sacred fire burned in the 
centre of the group. The new converts to 


. Hinduism held the holy Ganges water in 


their hands. The watchers accepted the pre- 
sence of the American missionary with 
tolerance and good nature. 


We turned a corner. Here was a group 


of one hundred low castes and outcastes. 


They sat in a pandal (or tent). Their faces 
were serious. Three Brahmin priests were 
present. Before them, blazing up from a 
hole in the ground, was a small “Juggo” 
(purification) fire. In a cleared space was a 
receptacle holding .Ganges water. Small 
bowis of ghee were near the fire, and a 
large, long-handled spoon. 

The priests settled down. 
quieted into silence. Sanskrit texts from 
the sacred scriptures were chanted in the 
irregular Indian fashion. Then a few lines 
of texts in Bengali (thus putting the serip- 
ture into the 
people) were recited. One 
instruction from a priest, 
Ganges water into a little, round, copper 
cup. As he went among the hundred 
delegates of the first group he poured a 
few drops into the cupped right hand of 
each novice. The novice touched his lips 
to the water and sprinkled the remainder 
over his head. There was a solemnity 
about the process: that was impressive. 
Again the priest proceeded with the readings 
from the seriptural ritual. 

An old grey-bearded Brahmin joined 
the other three officiating priests. The 
reading went. on in chant and speaking 
tone. One man again, representing the 
the entire group poured ghee on the fire 
as a symbol of purification. The blaze 
flared. This part of the ceremony ended. 

The youngest of the priests reached over 
to his left and picked up the bundle of 
long white cotton threads from where they 
had been placed on the ground. They were 
like soft necklaces against the green of the 
banana leaf in which they had been wrapped. 
Handling them carefully he began to with- 
draw first one, then another, from the 
collection. He arose in “dramatic fashion 
and walked over to stand before a candidate 
for Brahminship. 


The initiates 


under 
dipped up the 


man, 


language of the common 


The candidate bowed lis head. ‘The 
sacred thread was placed around his neck 
and another his right arm. The deed had 
been accomplished. It was repeated again 
and again until a hundred non-Brabmins 
had become members of the priestly caste. 


My Hindu friend and I stepped away 
from the pandal in silence and thoughtful- 
ness. The haze of unreality did not lift. 
Even as I write, the scene is vivid in my 
memory, the fact can scarcely be realized. 
The impossible was accomplished. That. 
which could not be done was done. 


Caste is not abolished in India. Bi 
another leap upward has been taken. The 
social reformers in Hindu society have the 
additional force of this action of a great 
Hindu Conference at the back of them. They 
are supported. by numbers where before they 
worked almost alone. Education in the 
eradication of superficial, crushing supersti- 
tions goes forward more rapidly. My friend 
said, “The following of the resolution with 
action moved efforts at social reform forward 
at least thirty years.” 


The scene was a concrete exampie of the 
working of Christian idealism which fixes 
its belief on the worth of human personality. | 
In the great’ metropolitan city of Calcutta, 
the men of village and town gathered from | 
the ends of Bengal and set a pace for Indian 
social progress. 


As I listened to the young mab who 
came to me, asking me, as a Christian, to 
take the sacred thread, I felt, “Almost thou 
persuadest me.” The spirit of the uplifter 
and the uplifted, as I witnessed if, so 
approached Christianity that I nearly shouted 
it in answer. My reply was, “The taking 
of the thread is _but a symbol of equality. 
We try to practise the ideal without this 
particular symbol. J do not feel the need 
to take the sacred thread.” He continued,. 
“Weare now saying that all nations may 
become Hindu.” My answer, “We have 


But 


always held that all nations may become 
Christian.” l 
Christians and Mohammedans have 


become Hindus before this. But they have 
only entered into the lower castes. I was 
invited to assume the sacred thread of a 
Brahmin. 
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India and Imperial Defence 
By NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 


Į 
ITH indications coming from all sides 


that the Congress intends to make 
the question of control over the 
army one of the major planks in its list of 


constitutional demands, the moment seems 
to be particularly opportune for an examina- 


tion of the real nature of the British 
military stake in India. Indian opinion has 
of course always been conscious that here 


we have one of the central facts of the 
British domination of India. But it has 
never been free enough from the influence of 
its own political preoccuptions to take any- 
thing but a very restricted Indian view of 
the matter. For the average educated Indian, 
the Army in India is an army of occupation, 
a foreign garrison meant to ‘perpetuate “the 
subjection of India. This idea has been 
instilled into him by tradition, and has been 
reinforced by his absorption in the question 
of Indo-British relations and his natural 
unfamiliarity with problems of security and 
foreign policy. Even Indian politicians do 
not as a rule think about military questions, 
and when in rare instances they do, they do 
it neither very concretely nor very construct- 
ively. Every budget season brings with it 
its familiar quota of time-honoured arguments 
and ancient grievances, aud as each budget 
season wanes, it seems to leave the twin 
charges of extravagance and distrust a little 
the worse for further wear and tear. 

Now, it cannot of course be denied that 
there is a certain amount of truth in the popular 
view about the Army in India. But it is 
no longer the whole truth, nor, as 
might say. a very vital or a very helpful 
truth. There was a time when it was 
undoubtedly the principal function of the 
Army of India to retain India for Great 
Britain by preventing armed outbreaks on 
the part of the people of the country and 
rebellions on the part of the Indian Princes. 
But that rôle has been long obsolescent and 
is now entirely out of date. The Army in 
India is still the mailed _ fist behind ‘the 
British civil administration of India, a very 
valuable factor of its political and financial 


one 


credit,“ and the ultimate sanction of its 
authority. But with all the growing political 
difficulties of recent years the holding of 
India against Indians is no larger a military 
problem.. 

Only once between the days of Lord 
Roberts and the present time, under 
the inflnence apparently of the panic 


ereated by the new-born political agitation, 


the maintenance of ‘internal security” 

seemed to be on the way to regain its old 
importance as a military rôle. In 1913 the 
Nicholson Committee expressed the view that - 
in their opinion Lord Kitchener had been too 
optimistic in relegating internal security to 


a position of minor importance. The 
Committee accordingly recommended that 
the size of the army allotted to this duty 


should be increased. The Government of India 
obviously shared those views, for they starved 
Mesopotamian expeditionary foree of its 
reinforcements for fear of possible complica- 
tion within the country itself. This only earned 
for them the severe strictures of the 
Mesopotamia Commission which could not 
pay a tribute to their sense of proportion. 
Since then the military authorities in India 
have become stricter observers of the 
sound principle of economy of force and 
are careful to make a nicer choice of 


Throughout : this article Ihave refrained 
from giving reference to authorities. For anyone 
who takes some interest in the subject 3t will not 
be difficult to find out the sources from which I 
have in places almost textually paraphrased, and for 
those who do not, references will be of no use at all. 
There are, however, certain points which I could 
not very well incorporate in the text. They are 
dealt with in the foot-notes, 

There is a very interesting example of the way 
which the army supports the financial credit of 
the oven of India in Sir Frederic Maurice’s 
Life of Lord Rawlinson. When Rawlinson was 
C-in-C it was once proposed to reduce the establish- 
ment of the British infantry in India by one 
battalion. Lord Rawlinson at first threatened 
resignation and then yielded under protest. 
But when the proposal reached the Secretary’ of 
State ‘he at once telegraphed his disapproval to the 
Viceroy giving the reason that it would frighten 
the London money market and jeopardize an Indian 

loan which was being floated there. 
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_ India against an aggressive enemy, 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


the means to an end. They realize, as we 
who pay for the army have still to realize, 
that the principal function of a modern army 
is to make war ‘and not carry out police 
duties and that an army principally devoted 
to garrison duty has no raison detre. 
Meanwhile, this excessive preoccupation on 


‘our part with the purely domestic aspect of 


the question is putting us on a false scent 
in another way. Ít is making us overlook 
the still more disquieting fact that the Army 
in India is becoming everyday more and 
nrore organically” -interwoven into the fabric 
“of Imperial. defences. Everybody is aware 
that during the last ten years reforms 
amounting almost to a revolution have been 
brought about in the Indian army,—in its 
equipment, training and organization. In 
point of efficiency the Army in India stands 
today where ithas perhaps never stood before. 
This result is not due to a mere abstract 
regard for efficiency. Auy layman who has 
ever dabbled in questions of army organization 
knows it as well as. any soldier that an army is 
never organized, so to say, without an eye to 
the main chance. This “main chance” 
case of the Army in India is certainly not 
the defence of the North-West fruntier of 
nor the 
maintenanee of order and tranquillity within 
its own borders. The secular ambitions of 
Russia which made the tangle of moun- 
tains and semi-savage tribes tothe North-West 
of India a very live source of danger to the 
British Empire, have suffered a sea change 
into something rich and strange and spiritual, 
and the Afghanistan of King Nadir Shah is 
more or. lessinnocuous.* Theinternal situation 
has its vicissitudes no doubt, but it is, as 
I have already said, not a-problem of military 
science at all. The definite military contin- 
gency in view of which the Army in India is 
organized today is to be found, therefore, in quite 


* This statement is necessarily 
the fluctuations in the diplomatic situation. 
From the conclusion of the Soviet-Afghan 
Agreement of February, 1921, to the fall of King 
Amanulla, Afe hanistan was a greater potential 
menace to British interests than it is now. During 
all those years Moscow was trying to sponsor a 
definite anti-British League of Asiatic countries by 
concluding successive treaties with Turkey. Persia 
and Afghanistan. The Treaty of Paghman (August 
31, 1926) must have been a very disagreeable thorn 
in the sides of the Government of India. It is 
interesting to note that the provisional war establish- 
ments drawn up in 1923 were designed primarily 
oe a force operating beyond the N.-W. frontier of 

ndia. 
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a different place. Its orbitextends much wider 
than the limits of India, and the object of the- 
Army in India today may without much fear 
of exaggeration be defined as the maintenance. 
of British interests"in the Far and the Middle. 


“East Thé idea of course, is not new. It Bas. 


‘been in the air since the publication of the 
Esher Report in 1920. Ia the year following 
Sir P. Sivaswamy Iyer drew attention to the- 
implications of this document in a brilliant. 
speech in the Assembly, and Sir C. Sankaran 
Nair has recently reverted to the idea in his. 
memorandum in the Indian Central Committee’s 
Report. But the whole subject has never been 
examined with anything like the thoroughness. 
if deserves. This article is certainly not an 
attempt to fill that gap. But in it Ishall try as. 
wellas I can to setdown briefly and concretely — 
the main facts of the whole question. 


II 
British statesmen, as Sir ©. Sankaran 
Nair has pointed out, have never denied 


the theoretical possibility of Indian troops 
being employed outside India for purely 
Imperial purposes. Even the Nicholson 
Committee which definitely rejected the idea. 
that it was “the duty of the Government 
of India to maintain forces out of Indian 
revenues in readiness for Imperial service 
outside India, in excess of. the forces. 
required for Self-defence,” went on to 
observe that, “while the Army in India 
should not be specifically maintained for 
the purpose of meeting external obligations. 
of an Imperial character, it should be so 
organized and equipped as to be capable of 
affording ready overseas co-operation, when 
the situation in India allows of it.” And 
the statutory bar which limits the employ- 
ment of Indian revenues to certain specific: 
Indian requirements, does not forbid the! 
use of the Indian army for Imperial’ 
service at the expense of the Imperial; 
authorities. Small contingents of Indian 
troops therefore have often formed part of 
Imperial expeditionary forces when they 
could conveniently do so. But the change 
which has come over the fundamental con- 
ception uaderlying the organization of the 
Indian army, in course of recent years, 
is more revolutionary. While in olden days 
the Army in India was an autonomous force 
with an autonomous strategic function of 
its own, the Army of today “has become an 
integral part of the system of Imperiak 
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‘defence and has been given a rôle which 
is, to all intents and purposes, identical 
with that of the British Army. Its 
co-operation in Imperial defence is no longer 
limited to the possibility of having to send 
-a few units, as occasion requires or 
‘permits, to reinforce some outlying post 
ofthe Empire. Its whole organization is based 
on the assumption that it will have to 
perform some of the essential functions .of 
an Imperial army. 


What this , means in practice can only 
be understood with reference to some of 
the fundamental principles. of Imperial 
-defence. These principles, like the principles 
.of the political organization of the British 
Empire, are primarily derived from a set of 
external facts-~the geographical distribution 
„Of the Empire. The widely scattered character 
of British territorial and 
interests in the world has forced upon theImperial 
military authorities the necessity of dividing 
Imperial defence into two parts : (i) local 
-defence, and (ii) Imperial defence. According 
‘to this division, the object to be kept in 
‘view by each of the constituent parts of 
‘the British Empire in providing for its local 
defence is to maintain, equip and train a 
force which is sufficient to act as adeterrent 
to the most probable and feasible form of 
attack on its own territories and to hold 
:such an attack in check till reinforcements 
-arrive from elsewhere. In direct contrast to 
this stands the rôle of Imperial defence. 
‘This implies the service of the Empire as a 
whole, the provision of expeditionary forces 
‘which, in conjunction with the navy, can 
“proceed to any threatened part of the 
“Empire, the protection of naval bases and 
.sate-guarding of Imperial communications 
and the protection of the general interests 
-of the Empire. | 

This conception of the task of Imperial 
-defence as divided into two parts was 
explained as far back as 1907 before the 
Colonial Conference of that year by Lord 
‘Haldane. It has resulted in‘ the division 
of the armed forces of the British Empire 
into two categories of troops—one having 
defence as its primary function and with no 
obligation to-go over the sea, and the other 
meant for the defence of the Empire_as a 


‘whole. In the allocation of these 
two contrasted duties among the various 
component parts of the British Empire 


-constitutional rather than strategic considera- 
ztions have been kept in view. Thus the 
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principal burden of providing for Imperia 
defence falls on Great Britain, while the grea 
self-governing Dominions are only responsible 
for their local defence. ‘These Dominion: 
have no doubt assisted the mother country 
on many occasions in the past, but they 
were not and still are not under any 
obligation todoso. In this matter Great Britair 
has expressly recognized the right of the 
Dominions to act as they please, and in the 
event of their wishing to co operate in ar 
Imperial military enterprise, she has left i 
entirely to thelr Parliaments and the Govern- 
ments to decide as‘to the nature and extent 
of any action which they might think it 
proper to take. This untrammelled freedom oi 
the Dominions is no doubt modified in actua 
practice by a very close co-operation bhetweer 
their military authorities and those of Grea 
Britain, as well as by the uniform standard: 
and regulations for equipment and training 
and also perhaps by some definite agreemen 
as to the strength of the contingents to bi 
furnished by the different communities withir 
the Empire and the circumstances in whicl 
they are to be furnished.” Yet when all ha: 
been said and done it remains true that thi 
uncertainty as regards the constitutional posi. 
in command anc 
organization of the Dominion armies depriv 
these forces of much of their potential value 
Adequate peace-time preparation ‘is a para 
mount factor in securing a rapid and success. 
ful decision in modern warfare. This condi 
tion, the constitutional position of th 
Dominion armies makes it extremely dificul 
to fulfil. The British. military authorities have 
relied almost exclusively on their own arm} 
therefore, to maintain the general interests o 
the Empire and to defend it in'the face o: 
the greatest military danger. 

But they have to do so no longer. As: 
result of the reforms which have beer 


" The latest Field Service Regulations envisag 
some kind of agreement about Imperial co-operatio: 
between the British Government and the Govern 
ment of India also. Does any such agreemen 
exist in actual fact ? The co-operation between th 
General Staff here and the Imperial. General Sta 
is so close that it does not .seem to be necessar 
at all. There are certainly some very definit 
and concrete, plans regarding the co-operation c 
the Army in India in Imperial defence. Bu 
nothing in the nature of an agreement perhaps 
Any way, some Indian politician would do. wel 
to try to get some elucidation on this poini 
though, of course, there is very little chane 
of his getting an answer from the Governmen 


_ of India. 
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brought about in the organization and 
equipment of the Army in India during the 


last ten years, if is now capable of 
discharging the same functions in its own 
geographical sphere as its prototype in 


/ England performs for the whole of the 
' British Empire. The Indian army is no 
longer a force meant for local defence alone, 
with a specialized (and a rather provincial) 
strategical réle of its own. It has become 
‘the eastern counterpart of the British Army, 
‘performing for the region east of Suez the 
' same duties that are assigned by Imperial strategy 
‘to an army allotted for Imperial service. 

‘his far-reaching revolution in the 
coneeption of the function of the Army in 
India has been accompanied by a closer 
affiliation of its whole organization to the 
central structures of Imperial defence. Just 
as the British Empire is an empire without 
an Imperial government, it is also an empire 
without an Imperial army. One might 
search the Regulations in vain for a 
definition of that term. ` Only one provisional 
Regulation introduced the words in the first 
flush of the enthusiasm generated by the war. 
But they quickly dropped out in the final 
edition. The armed forces of the British 
Empire are therefore an assemblage of auto- 
nonious armiés” and” not a unified military 
force. But here again, a distinction has to 
be made between tbeory and practice. Of 
all the more or less independently controlled 
armies of the Empire, the Army in 
India and the British Army stand much 
closer together than the other armies. In 
spite of its legal autonomy and the right 
of the Government of India to control 
Indian military affairs, the Army in India, 
so far at any rate as its strategical employ- 
ment is concerned, is only an appendage 
of the British Army. The powers ‘exercised 
over it by purely Indian authorities are not 
more than has of necessity to be delegated to 
a subordinate authority owing to the fact of 
India’s great distance from Great Britain. 
As many recent instances have shown the 
Government of India have not the slightest 


power to make even minor departures of 


policy in army affairs“ without the:.conséent 
of the War Office. This is one of the 
considerations, “which” “even apart from the 
Imperial rôle of the army in India, places 
it in a peculiar a of its own. 

All this, however, should not be taken 
to mean that defence of the North-West 
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frontier of India and the preservation of 
order and tranquillity within India itself 
(a phrase whose real meaning we should 
have no difficulty in fathoming) are 
not some of the undoubted functions of 
the Army in India. The military ` 
organization of every part of the 
British Empire is, as is well known, adapted 
to a wide range of circumstances, varying 
from a small expedition against an uncivi- 
lized enemy to a world-wide war. Unlike 
the army of a continental power which is 
meant to provide against one definite 
military contingency, the armed forces of 
the British Empire are not permanently 
organized in large formations, complete in 
every respect and adequate to meet the 
requirements of a great war, but are suited 
to average rather than to exceptional condi- 
tions and are readily capable of modification 
and expansion to suit special circumstances. 
The same principles have been followed in 
the organization of the Armyin = India also. 
It is at once an extra police force and a 


highly efficient army, and is ready to take 


the field in army corps, divisions and mixed 
brigades as well as in units or even companies., 
This lack of uniformity in its war organiza- 
tion is not the result of chance or mere 
careless decentralization as it might af the 
first blush appear, but has been brought 
about in pursuance of a consciously devised 
system which seeks to provide for as large 
a number of military contingencies as can 
be foreseen. 

It seems possible to pursue this division 
of functions into the actual organization of 
the Army. The familiar classification of the 
Army in India as comprising three categories 
of troops, vix., (1) the Covering Force; (2) the 
Internal Security ‘Troops; and (8) the Field 
Army, corresponds to the three major rôles 
which if is designed to piay. Conventionally, 
they are supposed to be: (1) the prevention 
and suppression of minor border outbreaks 
and the covering of the frontier; (2) the 
provision of military aid for civil authorities 


in times of internal disturbances, such as 
communal and other riots; (8) and the 
conduct of a major operation. In their 


broad outlines these distinctions are of course, 
quite correct. Buta closer examination of 


the character and the strength of each of 


these classes reveals certain adjustments and 
special characteristics which throw a good 
deal of light on the underlying principles of 
army organization in India. 
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Let us take the. case of the Covering 
Force first. It is a post-war- creation 
rendered necessary, itis said, by the defection 
of the Border Militias in 1919. Before the 
reorganization of 1922, troops allotted for 
the defence of the North-West frontier 
formed part of the Field Army in India 
with the exception of three independent 
brigades which were classed with Internal 
Security Troops. From the purely. technical 
point of view, the creation of a separate 
and self-contained war organization for this 
purpose permits the units and formations 
of the Field Army to carry on their training 
for war undisturbed by calls of border 
policing. But it is significant in other ways 
also. It marks the definite end of the 
special associations of the major fighting 
force of India with the North-West frontier 
and the passing away of the old doctrine 
enunciated by Lord Kitchener, that the 
main function of the Army in India was to 
defend India against an aggressive enemy 
in the North-West. It is hardly' necessary to 


add that even after this the Field Army may - 


be employed on the North-West frontier to 
do any first-rate fighting that may be 
necessary there.* But at the same time it is 
no less true that the Field Army of today 
is more free to carry out an independent 
rôle than if has ever been in the whole 
course of the history..of the Indian army. 
Again, the strength of the Covering Force has 
been so determined that it is powerful enough 
through its own sources to provide for all 
the normal contingencies on the frontier.t 
The frontier of today is not what it was 
even ten years ago.§ As a British military 





one of the formations employed to suppress the 
Afridi rising of last year. 

+ The normal strength of the Covering Force is 
about 12 infantry brigades with a proportion 
of other arms. 
force under civil control, comprising :—(1) 
Chitral Scouts* (2) Chitral Levies, (3) 
(4) Swat Levies, (5) Kurram. Militia,* (6) Tochi 
oe (2) South Waziristan Scouts,” (8) Zhob 
Levy Corps,” (9) Chagai Levy Corps, (10) Mekran 
Levy Corps* (11) and Frontier Constabulary.* 
The corps marked with an asterisk have a staff 
of British officers. There are in addition village 
Chighas and Khassadars. 

g Throughout this discussion I have kept out 
of view the abnormal internal and frontier 
situation of the last year. These conditions are 
still too recent to have had any permanent reper- 
cussions on military policy. Perhaps they would 
have none. Being essentially political they 


the 
Dir Levies 


-against herself.. 


* The 9th Jhansi Brigade, for example, was 


There is also a very strong armed’ 


+ 
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authority observes: “What was once the 
most savage part of the frontier is now 
controlled by the Civil Power. Tribal police 
guard the roads and scouts patrol the 
country off the roads. The - regular garrisons ~ 
are there as covering troops in case of 
external aggression.” Perhaps, amore strictly 
correct description of the functions of the 
latter would be that they perform for the 
North-West frontier of India all the duties 
assigned by Imperial strategy to forces set 
apart for local defence. 

The same solicitude for the freedom of 
the Field Army to carry out its legitimate 
role and the provision of a force adequate 
in all respects to perform the duties allotted 
to it unaided, characterizes the organization 
and strength of the Internal Security Troops. 
Official reports and pronouncements assign a 
singularly benevolent rôle to this force. 
Its sole duty, according to them, is supposed 
to be to keep peace among the warring 
communities and races of India. To quote 
the same military writer, again, “India 
has to be defended, not only from 
external aggression by land and sea but 
India is a mosaic of races, © 
languages, having few points 
in common. Of these, religion .is a fruitful 
source of internecine strife, so much so that 
the armed forces of the Government are not 
infrequently called out in aid of the Civil 
Power.’ There is also a very eloquent 
passage in the first volume of the Simon Report 
in which this thesis is brought out very clearly. 
It is, of course, difficult to resist eloquence 
of any kind. Yet a close examination 
reveals that the strength of the troops 
assigned to internal security in India is out 
of all proportion to the number of troops called 
out in aid of the Civil Power in any given 
year. It is also notorious that there have 
been more than one instanceof serious internal 
disorder in India to suppress which no internal 
security troops were available at all. Moreover, 
the Internal Security Troops have as an integral 
part of their composition both medium and 
field artillery (at a low scale itis true) 
for the employment of which no possible 


religions, and 


internal disturbance can furnish = any 
opportunity. A more plausible account 
of the function of the Internal Security 


Troops would, therefore, be that they constitute 
the garrison of India, which by taking over 


would probably have mainly political remedies 


applied to them. 
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the specific duty of local defence from the 
Field Army, leaves it free to operate in 
any theatre of war, undisturbed by the 
purely defensive requirements of India. 

This impression is heightened when we 
come to consider that portion of the Army 
in india which has been organized with a 
view to offensive action and to which no 
mere defensive rôle or garrison duty has been 
assigned. This is the Field Army which is 
supposed to be India’s striking force in a 
major war. Now, the most important thing 
to note about this force is its size. As at 
present constituted, it consists of four divi- 
sions and five cavalry brigades, comprising in 
all some eighty thousand combatants or 
considerably less than half of the total comba- 
tant strength of the Army in India, taking 
into consideration only the fighting units. That 
represents a reduction by five divisions and 
three cavalry brigades of the pre-war strength 
of the Field Army. This relatively low pro- 
portion which the so-called major fighting force 
at the disposal of the Government of 
India bears to the total strength of the armed 
forces maintained by them, is due to the 
fact that the decisive factor governing the 
number and strength of the war formations 
in India is not the size of the army of the 
possible enemy nor the magnitude of any 
definite external military contingency, but 
the requirements of the so-called Internal 
Security Troops and the Covering Force. It 
is the practice of all great military Powers, as 
it was also the practice, with some important 
reservations, of the Government of India in 
the days of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, 
to make the strength of the war formations 
of their armies, that is to say, their offensive 
power, as closely commensurate with their 
maximum fighting capacity as they possibly can. 
Army organization in India seems to proceed 
on radically opposite lines today. It starves 
the major fighting force for the sake of the 
subsidiary categories, and seems to place 
more emphasis on what may properly be 
called garrison and line of communication 
troops than on the army which is to do the 
fighting. This fact is in itself so unusual that 
it seems to call for some explanation. It is 
perhaps to be found in the novel view thatthe 
Army in India is not a single homogeneous 


army with carefully co-ordinated main and 
secondary rôles but a double army, perfor- 
ming in its two halves two independent 


functions. 
This brings us back to the fundamental 
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distinction between local and Imperial 
defence, which is the guiding principle of the 
defensive organization of the British Empire. 
It seems to have been the idea of those who 
are responsible for the reorganization of the 
Indian army after the war to provide for 
two armies in this country, one strong 
enough to perform all the duties of local 
defence for the Indian Empire, and the other: 
capable of proceeding in part or whole to 
any part of the East as an expeditionary 
force in response to calls of Imperial service. 
In order to make the latter free to perform 
these duties unhampared, all the requirements 
of the external and internal security of India 
in normal times had first to be adequately | 
provided for. This explains the importance 
which the Army authorities in India 
attach to the Internal Security ‘Troops 
and to the Covering Force and also accounts for 
the otherwise puzzling fact that the professedly 
major fighting force of the Government of 
India is only the surplus left on the hands 
of the military authorities after providing for 
every subsidiary contingency. 


IV 


But plausible as it may sound the theory 
is not capable of direct proof. Secrecy is- 
much a soldiers virtue as indiscretion is- 
a politician’s failing... And the incorrigible 
habit of all statesmen and military men to 
use the language of yesterday when they 
are thinking the thoughts of tomorrow does- 
not permit one to speak with any confidence: 
on such a subject. Anyone interested im 
the defensive system of the British Empire 
might go through all the official publications 
on the subject, yet be unable to discover a 
single phrase which makes any legal distinction 
between the status of the Army in India 
and the army of the Dominions. The whole 
argument on this question has therefore to 
base: itself on circumstantial evidence, and 
one of the most important of these is the 
whole trend of army policy since 1907. 

From the advent of the second Disraeli 
administration in 1874 to the signing of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907, the military 
policy of the . Government of India was 
dominated almost exclusively by the Russian 
bogey. Solong as the threat of a Russian 
attack hung over the North-West frontier, there 
nor indeed was, any question 
of India participating in Imperial defence. 
In the face of the danger from Russia, the 
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‘task of defending the North-Western frontier 
and Afghanistan was supposed to be as much 
‘as the Government of India could undertake 
with its single-handed resources. And for even 
this limited objective the armed forces at its 
‘disposal were not considered to be enough. 
Accordingly, the military plans of the Home 
‘Government envisaged as within their scope 
‘the possibility of having to despatch more 
British troops to India in the event of a 
first-class war. At the Colonial Conference 
of 1907, Lord Haldane laid down the dictum 
that the defence of India was the common 
concern of the whole Empire.- And two 
years later in a memorandum “on tbe propo- 
sals for so organizing the military forces 
of the Empire as to ensure their effective 
co-operation in the event of war,’ the Chief 
of the General Staff at the War Office 
expressed the view that both Australia and 
New Zealand were so situated that they 
might be able to send troops to reinforce 
India. This was also the summing up of 
the situation by the Nicholson Committee, 
which defined the rôle of the Army in India, 
in the event of a war with a great outside 
power, as being “able to hold our own 
pending reinforcement from Home.’”* And 
not content with this, the British Government 
provided a further element of security for 
Indiain the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of 
1905. In a specific clause of that treaty 
if was stipulated that asa guid pro quo 
for British recognition of Japanese interests 
in Korea, the Japanese Government was to 
send, in certain circumstances, a Japanese 
expeditionary force to defend India.t 

The war and its lessons have undermined 


em ener arene 
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* The “great outside power” vaguely referred 
to here seems to have heen Germany, about whose 
intentions in the East British diplomals and soldiers 
had begun to grow nervous since the construction 
of the Baghdad Railway. S 

+ It is, however, doubtful whether the British 
military authorities set much store by the offer 
of Japanese help. The British General Staff, at 
any rate, expressed doubts at the time whether 
it would be “prudent to place too much reliance 
on Japan coming to our assistance in the event 
of our becoming involved_in war in defence of 
our special interests in India,” and General Sir 
James Moncrief Grierson, the Director of Military 
Operations in the War Office; wrote that, in his 
opinion, Japan seemed to derive more advantage 
from the agreement than Britain. This opinion 
did not however interfere with the course of the 
Anglo-Japanese negotiations, though Lord Lans- 
downe expressed his surprise that this extremely 
important expression of opinion had not been 
obtained earlier in the day. 


were, 
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the whole basis of this old conception of the 
functions of the Army in India. But before 
we cap deal with the war and its effects, 
it would be well to give some attention tc. 
the years immediately preceding 
so to say, the seed-time of the new . 
In 1907 came the Anglo- Russian 
Agreement, and with it definite relief on 
the North-West ` frontier of India. The 
immediate result of this treaty was a campaign 
of economy in the army and a decline in 
its efficiency. There was, however, present 
in India, a group of officers who did not 
consider that the passing away ‘of the 
Russian menace constituted sufficient justif- 
cation for a relaxation of India’s military 
efforts. Thoughthey could not prevail against 
the old school of soldiers and politicians, 
they were closer than they to the central 
military thought of the British Empire and 
better informed regarding the diplomatic 
situation in Europe. At the -head of this 
group was General Haig, “afterwards “Lord 
Haig, the future Commander-in-Chief of 
the British armies in France, who was 
at that time the Chief of the General Staif 
in India. He had been one of the associates 
of Lord Haldane when the latter was carrying 
out his reforms at the War Office and he 
came out to India in 1909 with very 
decided views about the imperial rôle 
of the Army in India. Towards the end 
of 1911, therefore, when the Agadir crisis 
made war with Germany appear a very 
imminent possibility, General Haig and some 
of his colleagues initiated a discussion with 
the Imperial General Staff- about the co- 
operation of the Army in India in a war 


with Germany. The correspondence was 
carried on in strict secrecy and without 
the knowledge of the civil authorities, either 


in India or England. The scheme which 
was evolved as a result of these discussions 
was given a code name and no one but the 
immediate associates of Haig was taken into 
confidence about it. Yet, somehow or other, 
some leakage occurred in England and the 
information reached the ears of the Secretary of 
State for India that a plan was afoot for the 
utilization of Indian troops beyond the 
frontiers of India. The India Office at once 
telegraphed to the Viceroy, who in his turn 
issued orders that not only was further 
work on the scheme to cease but any work 
completed up to the time was also to be des- 
troyed. These orders were conveyed by Haig 
to the senior officer concerned. But as was 


which ^ 
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related by that officer later on, when conveying 
the order “there was a look in Haig’s eye 
which made me realize that he would not 
regard any deviation from rigid adherence 
to orders with undue severity.”* As a matter 


of fact, copies of the scheme were carefully 


preserved and were produced from their 
hiding place in 1913, when the situation iu 
Europe compelled the War Office to - ask the 
(tovernment of India formally what assistance 
they could render in a war against Germany. 

The first draft of this letter had been 
prepared by the War Office in December 


1912, when the failure of the Haldane 
Mission to Berlin had made a conflict 
with Germany almost inevitable. But 


it was held over in consideration of the 
work of the Nicholson Committee which was 
still conducting its investigations. Its report, 
published early in 1918, as we have already 
seen, definitely discouraged the idea of India’s 
co-operation in Imperial defence. In spite of 


this, however, the War: Office despatched its. 


letter to the India Office on July 31, 1913, 
asking “to what extent India would be pre- 
pared to co-operate with the Imperial Forces 
by the despatch and maintenance of rein- 
forcements in the event of a serious war 
breaking out in Europe.” After long and 
careful consideration, the Government of 
India replied to this letter on July 30, 1914, 
Saying, that under normal conditions the 
Army Council could rely on getting two 
divisions and one cavalry brigade from India 
which might be increased under abnormal 
conditions and at some risk to India by 
another division, but that such increase could 
not be counted upon with any.degree of 
certainty. When this reply reached the War 
Office war had broken out in Europe. 

India went into this war utterly un- 
prepared. Not only was there no preliminary 
staff work on any project of Imperial co-opera- 
tion, but the Indian army, trained and equipped 
as it was primarily for Indian frontier 
warfare and the maiotenance of “internal 
security,’ was not, in the words used by 
General Sir Beauchamp Duff before the 
Mesopotamia Commission, “well founded for 
an expedition overseas.” Its 
was deficient in many respects. The artillery 
strength of its war formations was very low, 
so also was its strength in automatic 


weapons. It had no motor transport, though 


_” The whole story is given in General Charteris’s 
life of Lord Haig. 9 


»peace-time preparation. 


equipment - 
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some had been ordered from England for 
experimental purposes. It was still partly 
armed with an old-fashioned. rifle. The new 
Lee-Enfield short rifle had only been issued 
to the field formations and even this pattern, 
as used by the Indian army, did not take 
the British service ammunition. On the 
arrival of the Indian expeditionary force in 
Franee, therefore, all their rifles had to be 
handed in at the depot at Marseilles and 
new rifles issued. No less serious were the 
deficiencies in the medical services of the 
army and in the arrangements for reinforcing 
an overseas expedition. 

The Indian army, thus suddenly and 
unexpectedly called upon to participate in 
a war for which it was not prepared, was 
handicapped from the very beginning. The 
hasty improvisations which were made could 
not make up for the deficiencies of careful 
Breakdowns occurred 
everywhere and at the top of them all came 
the miserable disasters of the Mesopotamia 
campaign. In the enquiry which followed, 
the blame was laid not so much on this or 
that person as on the whole system of army 
organization in India before the war and on 
the doctrine which assigned too local a 
role to the Army. In its summing up of 
the causes of the disaster, the Mesopotamia 
Commission wrote : 

“Sir Douglas Haig, when Chief of the Staff, 
did put forward a memorandum in 1911 suggesting 
that the Indian military, establishment might have 
to furnish an ‘expeditionary force, armed and 
equipped to meet a European army. In this paper 
he contemplated the possibility of a war with 
Turkey either alone or supported by Germany ; 
but it was stated im the evidence before us that 
this memorandum did not receive the approval of 
the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that after the Agadir incident 
in 1911 there was such a possibility of war with 
Germany as to call for military preparations and 
consideration of plans of ation. We know that 
such plans—and to some extent, preparation—were 
made in connection both with the Navy and the 
Army at Home.* But in India until late in 1913 
or early in 1914 no steps whatever seem to have 
been taken to consider what help could be given 
in such contingencies by the Indian Army. Still 
less were preparations made so as to equip the 
Indian army as to put it upon equal conditions 
with modern European .troops. The responsibility 


* In 1917, the Mesopotamia Commission did 
not perhaps know or choose to admit the real 
extent of this preparedness. The plans made 
were indeed very thorough. Even the time-tables 
of mobilization, embarkation and disembarkation 
had been worked out in consultation with the | 
French General Staf. 
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for this omission must rest primarily with the 
~ Cabinet. Although the Indian Government is, to 
some extent, independent of the Cabinet, yet the 
Cabinet, through the Secretary of State for India, 
can exercise control and authority over its actions, 
but tbe whole influence of the Home Government 
was thrown in the direction of restriction rather 
than expansion of military preparation in India.” 
This was, in fact, the denial of the basic 
conception of the Nicholson Committee’s report 
upon which the Government of India had 
‘ proceeded. But it has since then remained the 
keystone of the military thought in India. 


y 


The first systematic expression of this 
re-orientation of Indian military policy is to 
be found in the report of the Esher Committee 


of 1919-20. Appointed to enquire into and 
report, with special reference to post-war 
conditions, upon the administration and 


organization of the Army in India including 
its relation with the War Office and the India 
Office, it proceeded to base all its re- 
commendations on the assumption that the 
Army in India was a part of the total armed 
forces of the British Empire. While not 
doing away with the formal autonomy of the 
Indian Army or impairing the control of the 
Government of India, it proposed that the 
Imperial General Staff through its Chief 
should exercise a greater influence on the 
military policy of the Government of India. 
Owing to historic and political reasons, it 
could not recommend that there should be 
greater unity of administration between the 
British Army and the Indian Army than in 
actual fact existed. But it was very strongly 
of opinion that on broad lines of military 
policy there should ‘at any rate be unity of 
conception, and to secure that end there 
should be very close co-operation between 
` the Imperial General Staff and the Army 
Headquarters in India. With a view to secure 
this the Esher Committee recommended that 
the Commander-in-Chief in India should be 
appointed by the British Government on the 
recommendation of the Imperial General Staff 
and also expressed the opinion : 

“That the Commander-in-Chief in India should 
be more directly in touch with the Chief of the 
Imperial General ‘Staff, with a view to obtaining 
increased efficiency as regards the organization, 
equipment and training of the Army in India, so 
as to develop the military resources of India in a 
manner suited to Imperial necessities. We have 
already stated that, in our view, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India should have the -established 


right to communicate in peace with the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff in London with regard 
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to strategical plans, war organization, training and” 
the selection for commands and senior staff 
appointments.” 

. The recommendations of the Esher Report 
raised a storm of protest in India. On 28th. 
March, 1921, Sir P. Sivaswamy Iyer moved ` 
a resolution in the Legislative Assembly, “ 
which was finally passed, calling upon the 
Government “to repudiate the assumption 
underlying the whole report of the Esher 
Committee (i) that the administration 
of the Army in India could not be considered 
otherwise than as part of the total armed forces 
of the Empire, and (ii) that the military 
resources of India should be developed in a 
manner suitable to Imperial necessities.” In 
rising to reply to these charges, Sir Godirey 
Fell, the Army Secretary, categorically denied 


the statement that the Esher Committee 
had proposed to saddle India with 
burdens necessitated by Imperial policy. 


He assured the Assembly that the Army 


in India was maintained for India’s own 
needs and for no other purpose; that is 
to say so much of the Army in India 


as is paid for out of India’s revenues.” 
This was no doubt taking shelter behind a 
very obvious legal fiction. But so far as 
the official position was concerned, it made 
an end of all publie discussion of the 
matter. Though there is reason to conclude 


‘that it did not put an end tothe matter itself.. 


The Government of India was ready to be 
discreet about the Esher Report for many 
reasons. In the first place, the general: 
scheme of reorganization which they bad decided: 
upon after 1920, was much wider in scope than. 
the recommendations of the Esher Committee- 
whose terms of reference had been too limited. 
Secondly, the Esher Committee had been too- 
near the abnormal conditions bequeathed by, 
the war to take a detached or permanently 
valuable view of the strategical and political: 
situation. Its summing up of the strategic 
situation placed too much emphasis on 
the Middle East which has since settled 
down as a result of the Treaty of ITausanne. 
And again, the Esher Committee looked: 
forward to a greater centralization of 
the foreign and defence policy of the 
British Empire, while in fact they have both. 
developed towards greater autonomy and’ 
greater decentralization. An Imperial General: 
Staff, an Imperial Naval and Imperial Alr- 
Staff, an Imperial Foreign Office, controlled 
and directed by an Imperial Cabinet, which it 
had vaguely anticipated as a result of the- 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


co-operation in the war, have not come to be - 


realized. The rights conceded to the Domi- 
nions in 1926 would have led to utter 
anarchy in defence. and foreign policy 
with any nation more logical and less 
empiric than the British. It is only the 
assumption of all Imperial responsibilities by 
Great Britain which makes the British Empire. 
a real great Power and not a mere 
heterogeneous congerie of States bound only 
by sentimental ties. Last and not ‘least, 
the Government of India had no interest in 
pushing the matter. For they had secured from 
the resolution condemning the Esher Report 
itself, an endorsement of its policy of 
unifying the efforts of the armed forces of the 
Empire to the extent to which it was profit- 
able and feasible to push it at the time. 

The first part of the resolution laid 
down that the organization, equipment and 
administration of the Indian army should 
be thoroughly up-to-date and in accordance 
with present day standards of efficiency in 
the British Army, so that when the Army 
in India has to co-operate with the British 
Army on any -occasion there may be no 
dissimilarities of organization and equipment 
which would render such co-operation difficult. 


Indian politicians could not, of course, very 
reasonably go against this policy, but by 
giving their formal approval to it they 
helped to realize in India one of 
the cardinal principles of Imperial military 
organization. The fact was duly emphasized 
and rubbed in by the Government, and 


the official publication on The Army in India 
and its Evolution triumphantly observed : 

“The real importance of the resolution quoted 
lay in the claim which it made, as on behalf of 
Indian political opinion, in the newly established 
political conditions, that the defence services of 
India should be as efficient as those of western 
countries : and also in its acceptance of India’s 
hability to co-operate on future occasions with 
the British Army.” 

This, as well asthe recent trends of British 
and Indian military policy, all indicate the 
direction which India’s military efforts are 
taking. 

These trends may be summarized under 
three heads: {a) the re-equipment of the 
Indian army; (b) the present requirements 
of Imperial strategy; and (c) the close 
relations between the British Army and the 
Army in India. Of these not much need 
be said about the first. During the last ten 
years the Army in India has been brought 
as close to the British Army in equipment 
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as is permitted by the financial condition 
of the Government of India, .and made 
necessary by the nature of the terrain in 
which the army. will possibly have to 
operate. The new budget arrangements, by 
which an annual block grant of 55 crores of 
rupees is set apart for the army. is only 
a devise to get round the financial difficulty 
in the way of re-equipment. Under this 
new arrangement the military authorities in 
India have expressed their willingness to 
start an economy campaign on the distinct 
assurance that any savings secured would be 
applied to the improvement of the army in 
other directions. It is estimated that this 
economy compaign will produce 2 crores of 
rupees.* 

Coming now to the changed strategic 
requirements of the British Empire we find 
that though the fundamental principles of 
Imperial strategy, consisting in (i) the 
maintenance of naval supremacy, (ii) local 
defence and (iii) expeditionary forces,—have 
remained unaltered, its particular application 
has almost been revolutionized. Before the 
war the military and naval policy of Great 
Britain was dominated by the obsession of the 
German danger. With the destruction of 
both the German army and the German navy 
and the dissolution of the close alliance 
between France and British interests on the 
Continent, the strategic centre of gravity 
of the British Empire has shifted from the 
North Sea and the Franco-Belgian frontier, 
and has become, so to say, distributed over 
its whole length and breadth. Great Britain 
is now a satiated Power, more concerned 
with the safety of its existing commercial and 
territorial interests than desirous of further 
expanding them. Accordingly, what she 
wants now is rather greater range and 
mobility for her naval and military forces 
than a bigger concentrated army or a bigger 
fleet of capital ships 

The reorganization of the Imperial defensive 
system in the light of these changed require- 
ments began immediately after the war, though 


‘the final apportionment of the responsibilities 


of the different parts of the Empire in this 


* The only difference between the equipment 
of a British and an Indian infantry battalion 
today is in the number of Vickers machine- 
guns and the provision for the former of 
four anti-tank guns which Ifdian units do not 
at present possess. The Lewis gun equipment 
of Indian units have been recently made equal 
to that of the British. 
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matter was not undertaken till the Imperial 
Conference of 1923. In naval matters the 
new policy bore its first fruitin the scheme for 
a battleship base at Singapore and a greater 
stress on the construction of ten thousand 
ton cruisers. In the military sphere it led 
directly to the re-equipment of the Army 
in India. 

The commercial interests of Great Britain 
in the Hast, the practical lapse of the 
Anglo-Japanese defensive treaty, the re- 
wakening of China, the growth. of the 
American Power in the Pacific, the exposed 
military situation of New Zealand and Australia 
both of which are incapable of defending 
themselves against a first-class Power 
without external aid, and perhaps also the 
loud separationist claims of Boer 
South Africa, imperatively demand that an 
efficient and powerful military force, 
absolutely at the disposal of the Imperial 
authorities, should be ready in the Hast to 
embark at a moment’s notice to supplement 
the efforts of the British Navy. Neither 
the resources nor the constitutional position 
of the Dominions of New Zealand and 
Australia permit their use for this purpose. 
The only, alternative within reach 
was India, in whose favour it was an 
additional argument that the cost of the 
Imperial army will not have to be borne by 
the British tax-payer. 

The Army in India is thus the military 
analogue of the Singapore naval.base. The 
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Government of India is only 
its master. The real control over it is 
exercised by the War Offce. This has 
repeatedly been proved by the shelving by | 
this authority of all proposals to Indianize 
the Army and is also clearly indicated by the^ 
close connection which exists between the high 
commandin India and the supreme command in 
Great Britain. .In the case of the Dominions, 
the co-operation between their armies. and the 
British Army is secured by the exchange of 
officers in the two services, their common 
training in the newly established Imperial 
Defence College, by representation of the 
Dominions on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, as well as by the activities 
of the local Councils of Defence. The 
Army in India is commanded and 
staffed by officers who acknowledge no 
practical allegiance to the Government of 
India. “In all matters connected with military 
policy and organization they are simply 
the agents in India of the Imperial General 
Staff, with whose policy and plans of action 
they keep themselves closely in touch. 
All of them, even those who, belong techni- 
cally to the “Indian Army” are, to all intents 
and purposes, members of the close trade 
union of the officers of the British Army. 
Through their agency the Army in India is 
converted, in spite of the constitutional 
convention which hides it real character, 
detachment of the 


theoretically 


into practically what is a 
British Army. 
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Dlmocracy and Commurialism in mda 
Bry RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEB, ara, Ph. D. 


Causes or COMMUNAL CONFLICT 


NE of the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
path of tne evolution of the Indian 
democracy is the inter-communal 

cleavage. Such cleavage, as is well known, has 
increased in_the country in recent years due 
to several factors. The balance of numerical 
proportions between the Hindu and Muham- 
madan- communities has been upset in certain 
areas owing to the lower birth-rate among the 
former. The districts where the Hindus 
dominate have decayed through natural causes 
such as the deterioration of the river system 
in the moribund delta in Bengal or social 
causes such as the prohibition of widow- 
marriage and dietary of a low protein value 
among the Hindus which have kept down 
their reproductive capacity. 
Hinduism and other religions in Bengal and 
the Panjab and unrest in tribal areas in the 
north-west have also contributed to the 
relatively more rapid growth of the Muham- 
madans in these areas. As the disparity 
between the proportions of the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans increases the losing creed 
becomes touchy and the gaining creed 
aggressive especially where conversion and 
propaganda“ are carried on. Nor are the 
causes of economic friction between the two 
communities absent. In fact, agrarian un- 
settlement and unrest have been feeding for 
a long while the ire of communal conflict, 
Rack-rented and expropriated Muhammadan 
tenants are more easily deluded by bigoted 
mullas preaching a gospel of hatred, and the 
peasant’s firm attachment tə the homestead 
and his religious fanaticism have entered 
into a sinister combination against Hindu 
Jandl rds and money-lenders. In Bengal, 
for instance, a feeling of hostility towards 
the upper and middle classes is evident and 


is on the iherease in the rural areas both 
amongst the peasants and agricultural 
‘labourers, Hindu and Muhammadan alike. 


The Muhammadans oecupy the lower rungs 
of the economic and educational ladder and 
any causes which adversely affect the condi- 
tions of the masses hit them first and most 
unfavourably. The friction between the 
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Hindu landlords and money-lenders and the 
Muhammadan tenant has been chronic. The 
pressure of population on the soil has increas- 
ed agrarian discontent and rural unsettle- 
ment. On the other hand, the incapacity of 
the educated Muhammadan literates to hold 
their own against their Hindu competitors 
in the various fields of employment and 
public activity bas nourished a feeling of 
resentment which has filtered downwards to 
the illiterate masses and fanned the fre of 
communal enmity. The actual hostility has 
been worked up by an appeal to religious 
emotions through the intervention of mullas 
and religious associations. It has assumed 
three main overt phases covering almost the 
whole sphere of Hindu-Mubammadan relation- 
ships. Thus there has been social aggression 
as evidenced by numerous causes of assault 
and outrage perpetrated against Hindu women 


and sometimes forcible conversion. Agres- 
sion in the field of religion is no less 
frequent than social outrage. Communal 


outbreaks which have arisen in connection 
with Hindu processions before mosques or 
the sacrifice of cows in publie are instances 
of serious discord that has threatened the 
freedom of worship and religious practices 
of both communities. The conflict has 
assumed a less socially objectionable phase 
in the political rivalry between the two 
communities which pervades Indian politics, 
parochial, provincial or imperial. The 
Moentagu-Chelmsford constitution is in one 
sense an outcome of the religious cleavage 
On the other hand, 
it has served to perpetuate and strengthen 
the discord. The  Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms by introducing the principle of 
communal representation have, indeed, warped 
the development of Indian politics. Adum- 
brated by Lord Minto and acquiesced in by 
Viscount Morley against his real intentions, 
the communal electorate by placing the creed 
and the community over the country has 
nipped in the bud the growing national 
consciousness of the Muhammadans. 
A SocraL DISEASE 

Educated by political leaders to look to 

the Khilafat in the West for the solution of 
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social and political ills in India, the Muham- 
madans have developed an attitude of 
corresponding apathy towards all mévements 
of political and social advance in the country. 
A dichotomy has thus begun .to reign 
supreme and forward movements in the 
country came to be labelled and stigmatized 
as Hindu. But all these prejudices in the 
air, which may ruin the cause of any national- 
ism, received not merely formal sanction 
in many pacts from Lucknow to Calcutta 
agreements, entered into for the sake of 
carrying on a more effective constitutional 
agitation, but these also found a suitable 
machinery in the Montagu-Chelmsford con- 
stitution. Once assimilated into the 
governmental machinery, communalism has 
invaded every sphere of life and religious 
and communal considerations have often 
usurped the claims of merit in making 
appointments, high and low, thereby lowering 
both the tone and efficiency of administration. 
Communalism has thus become á pathological 
phenomenon in the Indian body politic. It 
has not so far spread to Indian India 
because over the masses of Hindu or Muham- 
madan population rules either a Hindu or 
Muhammadan. sovereign who from his very 
position can neither be a rank communalist 
nor needs a policy of ‘divide and rule.’ 

The recrudescence of communal bar- 
barities has been recently witnessed in such 
cities as Calcutta, . Bombay, Dacca and 
Benares. The solution of the problem 
of communal outbreaks in the cities stands 
somewhat apart from the general question 
of achieving Hindu-Muslim amity as a step 
towards responsible Government in the first 
place and as a permanent attitude which 
alone can make such government stable and 
strong... | : 

In each case the problem is to adjust the 
machinery, civic or political, in such manner 
that both the creeds and communities are 
disciplined to work.in co-operation and place 
the considerations of:village, city and State 
above those of faith and race. 


Ax URBAN PROBLEM — 


= The social idealism that leaders like 
- Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sir Ali 
Imam, -Maharajah of Mahmudabad and 
Dr. Ansari among others have focussed towards 
the solution .of Hindu-Muslim . conflict has 
created an atmosphere of mutual toleration 
among the young intelligentsia of both 


KEF pat ‘ 


and mahallas 


-as a machinery . 
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communities. But such toleration must 
filter down to the masses and modify 
the mass standards of morality characterized 
so far, in the absence of general education, 
by intense religious feeling. So long 
as we do not expect a more effective 
and widespread influence of our political 
leaders and their organization, we have .to 
look for a solution of the problem in our old 
and essential social traditions of absolute 
freedom of religious practice and ‘segregation. 
Everywhere the minority of population finds 
its way into and flourishes in towns. Now 
in Bengal and the Panjab, the Muhammadans 
form over half of the population. In all the 
other provinces the Muhammadans form only 
a small minority of the provincial population 


‘and where they are a distinct minority, they 


are frequently town-dwellers. Thus it is 
that in the towns communal outbreaks have 
been more prominent and epidemic. The 


inverse relation between the regional and 
urban proportion of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans is the fruitful social cause of religious 


- riots. , 


| COMMUNAL AUTONOMY 


India has already worked outa partial 
solution of this question by encouraging the 
autonomy and segregation of the various 
classes and communities in cities. The cities 
of India have their separate house groups or 
quarters called therus, patis, bahaims, deshams 
(in the south), paras (Bengal), sahis (Orissa) 
(in the north). The city of 
Agra is divided into so many as 212 mahal- 
las, the names of which are derived either 
from the caste of the inhabitants or from 
some well-known building or from a promi- 
nent resident of former days. In some of 
the cities of western India each of these 
wards is often a separate administrative 
unit, with its own headman, accountant, 
servants and husbandmen, whose lands are 
outside of the city walls. 


COMMUNAL SEGREGATION 


These old divisions must now be utilized 
of preventing communal 
tensions and generally for civie and 
municipal purposes, for protection, for 
education, for the maintenance of mosques 


: and temples, and for worship. In the Indian 


States, the old quarters of the cities are often 
used both for police and municipal purposes 
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and thus the new administrative circles or 
wards correspond with old ones, the public 
institutions in each of them continuing to 
be the objects of their charity. Thus the 
time-honoured principle of segregation has 
been found to be useful and conducive to 
social harmony and efficiency. The guilds 
of the Bohras in western and central India 
and of the Muhammadan blacksmiths in 
Madura levy fees on the 27th day of Ramzan, 
and on occasions of marriage, circumcision, 
ete. and maintain mosques, Arabic schools, 


orphanages, contributing in no small measure’ 


to their prosperity and influences. 

The communal Panchayats in the separate 
patiis or mahallas will arrange for worship 
and procession, whether of gods or of sacrifi- 
cial cows in their own way without degra- 
ding the scruples of any other 
Social intercourse between the different 
communities will be encouraged by such means, 
the Hindu joining in the worship of a Pir or 
a sword-play during the Muhurram and the 
Muhammadans taking a part in the Ramlila 
pageant, or-the Dewali and Holi festivals. 


COMMUNAL INTERCOURSE 


But new means have to be found for 
combating the exclusive tendencies. In all 
the Indian cities the cloth, the grain and 
fruit markets are of all parts of the city 
most heterogeneous and cosmopolitan. There 
we have mosques and the temples side by 
side and the temple bells ring in harmony 
with the evening azans. It isin the public 


squares or baghs near the central marts that 
the city Panchayats will assemble, comprised 
of representatives of the different castes and 


_ communities of the city. According to local 
traditions and circumstances, the city 
Panchayats will lay down rules regarding 
the time and procedure of a communal 
procession and chalk ont its routes, if may 
be through mahallas inhabited by different 
communities. The Nager Seths and their 
assemblies do something like this in some 
parts of India. 


Tae Lessoxs or ENDURANCE 


The minority problem is usually an urban 
problem, and it has been rendered acute in 
recent years by the break between the new 
civic and municipal machinery and the 
traditions of administration and procedure 
of urban self-government of the past. The 
modern city is a hybrid, pellmell growth, 


community.. 


j 
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that has been allowed to expand without any 
plan or pattern. The new city will have to 
seek consciously the realization of social ends 
in its plan of devolopment preventing the 
causes of communal friction. This can be 
best effected by following the ancient tradi- 
tions of Indian city-planning. These are best 
preserved in the south and in the west where 


the caste and ward segregation has been the 


time-honoured remedy of social quarrels 
amongst people exhibiting great ethnic and 
cultural disparity.. In the modern cities which 
have come -.under methods of scientific 
planning and improvement. the lay-out should 
recognize as far as practicable the spatial 
distribution of existing religions, castes and 
occupations. Representing’ in its structure 
the integration of communal centres as 
mahallas and paras within the city imply, 
the city will have to forge connecting links 
between the different communities, a 
municipal market or theatre, a town-hall or 
college, a historical pageant, a national art 
or a social religion, which alone can work 
out communalism as a means of social service 
in ever-extending spheres. 
Segregation where leadership is 
and religious dogma stands 
interest, gradually increasing 
intercourse as we find evidences of a 
larger civic feeling, and autonomy in full 
measure as regards all communal matters,— 


ineffective 
behind social 
social 


this is India’s only way to work out 
her social salvation. Undisturbed by 
sinister interests and cheap shibboleths; she 


must progress in that path with the temper- 
ing and wisdom that she has aquired through 
failure and long endurance. 


Pugo Oprinron versus CONMONAL JUDGMENT 


Politically in the larger affairs ofthe 
communities as represented and considered 
in‘ provincial and central legislatures as 
contrasted with city Panchayats, municipal 
bodies and corporation councils, each creed 
or community must be taught to subordinate 
itself to the larger social and economic 
interests of the nation. A genuine demo- 
cracy cannot be based on separate communal 
representation. The scheme of representation 
by religion in separate electorates breeds 
sectionalism, and prevents the orientation ‘of 
parties along broad social and economic issues. 
In separate representation, the electorates are 
trained to vote according to religious or sectional 
motives. They do not exercise their judgment 
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on social and economie problems, which may 
lead to the formulation of party politics and 
programmes with a -universal appeal. Thus 
parties are formed not based on agrarian, 
economic or political issues but with appeals 
to religious and caste prejudices, which 
perpetuate and accentuate religious and caste 
divisions in society. A political opinion is 
engendered which is neither public, nor an 
opinion because, in the first place, it does not 
ancern an issue in which all are interested, 
` in the second place, the- judgment ts 
_urmed without any rational consideration of 
the realities of public life. No democratic 
institution can function on the basis of such 
opinions. Besides if an extraneous considera- 
tion like faith, or social status is imported 
into politics, and the country sends representa- 
tives to councils and assemblies ace rding to 
religious or social labels rather than labels 
which express deep social and economic 
realities, the belief gains ground that religion 
and caste and not merit is the chief considera- 
tion for making appointments ‘to offices. 
Such a belief is calculated fo sap the roots 
of administrative efficiency. If resvonsible 
government means anything, it means the 
responsibility of the executive to the majority 
in the legislative. A majority capturing the 
council or assembly on the basis of religion, 
or any other consideration which cannot be 
a common issue must support a ministry 
which is similarly narrow in outlook and 
sectional in its sympathies ‘Thus the loaves 
and fishes of office which in other countries 
are prizes for serving parties and programmes 
tend to be distributed on the grounds of 
religious belief or caste adherence. Communal 
representation or reservation of seats for 
communities or castes thus encourages 
` nepotism and largely . frustrates the normal 
development of high standards of justice and 
toleration between different social groups: and 
creeds and blocks the way to that sincere 
and patient co-operation b-tween them which 
alune can build up a strong national state. 


Tar Muiyorrems Treats anp Nationa Untry 


Where the minorities are so. much in 
danger of plunder and persecution as in 
Central and Eastern Europe, the League of 
Nations never conceived of affording them 
the privilege of separate representation on 
the ground of racial, religious or linguistic 
differences, because to concede such claims 
would be to break up the unity of the new 


_establi-~hments, 
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States created “after the war. The only 
protection that has been given is to ensure 
for all nationals, the same civil and political 


. Tights, equality of treatment and security in 


law and in fact. particularly 
with the agrarian reform laws, the right to 
the use of the minority language and in 
some extreme cases an equitable share in 
public funds alloted to educational, religious 
or charitable purposes. “The Minorities. 
Treaties of the League of Nations,” says Mair, 
“definitely discourage separatism. Their object 
is to counteract it by making the life of the 
minority tolerable.” We read in the Report 
of the Aaland Islands: “To concede. to 
minorities, either of language or religion, or 
to any fractions of a population the right of 
withdrawing from the community to which 
they belong, because it is their wish or their 
good pleasure, would be to destroy order and 
stability within States and to inaugurate 
anarchy in international life ; if would be to. 
uphold a thenry incompatible with the very 
idea of the State as a territorial and political 
unity.” While the minorities have equal 
rights to establish and control at their own 
expense charitable, religious and social 
institutions, schools and other educational 
with the right to use their 
own language and to exereise their own 
religion, it has been recognized that the 
granting of facilities for the use of the 
minority language in the law-courts and the 
pro'ision at State expense of instruction in 
the minority language are privileges going ` 
beyond what any civilized Government would 
be bound to grant. For the existence of such 
privileges wonld tend to check the assimilation 
of the minorities to the nation as a whole.* ` 
Lastly, the facilities for the use of the 
minority language in’ primary and secondary 
public education, along with the provision 
that the teaching of the official language will 
be obligatory, are given where the minorities 
form “a considerahle proportion,’ a vague 
term which is usually taken to imply 20 fo 
25 per cent of the population, The minimum 
protection of 20 per cent minority is the 
lowest that has heen suggested for the 
protection of language. Thus in Czecho- 
Slovakia where racial minorities number 20 
per cent: of the population, they may use 
their own language before judicial and 
administrative bodies, provided they are 
citizens of Czecho-Slovakia. 


In connection 


a 
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* See Mair: The Protection of Minorities, p. 40. 


DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNALISM IN INDIA 


EpucatTioNaL SEGREGATION-~A Bar 
to NATIONALISM 


While in matters of religion, observance 
of social customs and personal and customary 
law, communal autonomy and segregation 
may be deemed desirable in particular areas, 
the division of Indian culture into water-tight 
compartments can never be accepted as a social 
goal, being antagonistic to the very genius of 
Indian civilization. Thus the solution of the 
problem of Indian minorities by the methods 
adopted hy the League of Nations may be found 
practicable in so far as it segregates the 
social a'd cultural issues of the minorities 
and places the affairs of the State beyond the 
reach of their infection. Having excluded 
altogether racial and religious considerations 
from invading politics by eschewing communal 
electorate or reservation of seats for mino- 
tiies, the League of Nations found that 
social peace could only be assured in the 
smaller States of Central and Eastern Europe 
by offering to minorities in areas where they 
form at least 20 per cent ‘of the population 
the opportunities of fostering undisturbed their 
own relizion, social customs and institutions. 
Even in the case ‘of these minorities, 
the League while acceding the right of 
“persons belonging to racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities’ to protection by the 
League from oppression, has also emphasized 
the daty incumbent on the minorities to co- 
operate as loyal, fellow-citizens with the 
pation to which they belong.* Central and 
astern Europe has been the historic battle- 
ground of warring creeds and nationalities, 
With the creation of the new national States, 
carved out of the old empires after the great 
war, the aliens in mauy countries who were 
masters have now become subjects and 
are exposed to social and economic persecu- 
tion if not brutal outrage and massacre 
in Turkey and Macedonia) and thus the alien 
minorities need special protection of the 


kind demanded by the League of Nations not 


from the old countries of Europe’ but from 
the new nations. In India there is no need 
of such special measures as the Hindus and 
Muhammadans have been aceustomed to the 
restraints and amenities of British rule. 


A COMMON CoLtrurat HERITAGE 
The League of Nations’ principle of 
racial, linguistic and educational segregation 
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Proceedings of the League Assembly of 1922. 
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will prevent the gradual assimilation of the 
and thé Muhammadans into one 
nation, and is full of grave risks for the 
future of India. In India the Hindus and 
Muhammadans are not unoften members of 
the same race having the same physical and 
mental characters stamped with the impress 
of the environment where they have lived 
together for centuries. In some provinces 
they have the same language and literature. 
There are differences in the matter of family 
law and personal status no doubt but no 
outstanding differences in social customs and 
observances can be indicated as true of the 
Hindus or of the Muhammadans for all parts 
of India. Large sections of the Muhammadan 
population, who are converts from Hinduism, 
practise religions rituals and observances 
which are deeply coloured by Hinduism and 
retain caste and participate in Hindu festivals 
and ceremonies along with those of Islam. 
Thus the Dudekula sect of the Madras 
Presidency derives its religious exereises from 
the Hindu and Muhammadan exemplars and 
the famous shrine at Nagore attracts Hindus 
as Muhammadans to its annual 
festival.* This phenomenon is found practi- 
cally wherever the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans live side by side. Thus the rigidity, 
exclusiveness and intolerance of view, which 
are, characteristic features of Islam jin its 
ae forms, are not true of the masses of 
Muhammadans of India. Both in Bengal and 
the Panjab the same customary law with 
reference to land rights applied to Hindn and 
Muhammadan villages. Further. the cultural 
intercourse between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans through and down the 
centuries has given birth to manv a common 
cult and festival and, in fact, the interpenetra- 
tion of Hindu and Muhammadan minds has 
given to the world some of India’s richest 
treasures such as the Indo-Saracenic style 
of architecture, the Rajput school. of Indian 
painting, the school of Hindustani niusic or 
the popular esoteric cult preaching the 
spirit of Indian 
civilization can. never accept a water-tight 
division of cultures, Hindu and Muhammadan ; 
for it has been India’s social initiative and 
inspiration to blend the congeries of faiths, 
creeds and cultures into a complex, senoptic 
and synthetic whole. Thus while communal 
representation will be the negation of Indian 
democraey by establishing the claims of a 


* Marten—The Census Report of India, 1921. 
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particular creed or faith over those of 
common citizenship and sociality and may be 
the source of bitter and disastrous irredentism, 
a scheme of water-tight segregation in ` 


1 


À Motilal 
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educational and communal matters is the 
negation of Indian civilization, dominated as 
it is by the spirit not of social balance and 
compromise but of concord and assimilation. 





Nehru 


By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Y the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
the movement of Indian national, 
freedom has lost its greatest leader, 

who stood next to Mahatma Gandhi alone. 
Since the passing of Deshabandhu Chittaranjan 
Das no other national leader filled so large 
a space in the public eye, or waged so 
unceasing a struggle for the attainment of 
the freedom of India. Mahatma Gandhi 
stands by himself, the supreme embodiment 
of the soul of a free India, but among his 
colleagues and co-workers the name- of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru will, for all time, rank 
as high as that of any one else. The loving 
reverence in which he was held by all 
ranks and classes of his countrymen through- 
out the length and breadth of India was 
abundantly borne out by the spontaneous 
and profound mourning into which the wiole 
country was plunged after his death. 
Tributes of grief and admiration have poured 
in from all quarters, from his countrymen 
of all shades of political convictions, from 
his official opponents in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and from many leaders of 
thought and opinion outside India. Death 
comes to all and no one can choose the 
manner and time of death, but it is only to 
the privileged few that death comes as a 
crown of glory and an emblem of immortality. 
Among these privileged few is the assured 
place of Motilal Nehru. 

Allahabad, where the entire career of 
Motilal Nehru was spent, is 
centre of commercial or intellectual activity. 
Jts other name is Prayag and it is one of 
the most famous places of Hindu pilgrimage in 
India. The sacred confluence ofthe Ganges and 
the Jumna rivers at this place has attracted 
millions of pilgrims from very ancient 
times. In the month of Maghk every year 
a large fair is held on the banks of the 


- as a distinguished lawyer but 
.of society. He built a palatial house which 


not a great . 


Ganges close to the site of the confluence. 
Every twelve years the great Kumbh Mela 
is held at the same place and fifty to sixty 
lakhs of people congregate to bathe at the 
junction of the two rivers. Allahabad is 
the seat of the Government of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but the time 
of that Government is divided between 
Allahabad,’ Lucknow and the hill station of 
Naini Tal. There is a university at Allahabad 
and there is also a High Court, but it is a 
small city compared to Calcutta or Bombay 
and there is not the same kind of public 


life as is to be found in the two great 
cities. Motilal Nehru himself was not 
a native of the United Provinces. By birth 


be was a Kashmiri Brahmin and his family 


had moved to and settled in the United 
Provinces. 
As a lawyer practising in the Allahabad 


High Court and in the courts of Oudh. 
Motilal Nehru soon distinguished himself, and ` 
in the course of time was made an advocate- 
of the High Court. He became one of the- 
leaders of the Bar and had one of the 
largest incomes earned by any lawyer in 
India. He became widely known not only 
as a leader- 


was named ‘Anaad Bhawan and he lived 
like a prince. His unbounded and lavish 
hospitality was extended to Indians and 
Europeans alike. He constantly entertained 
friends and guests at his table and gave- 
garden parties in his extensive and beautiful 
grounds. Personally, he was a man of 
remarkable distinction. A fine upstanding figure, 
he was a handsome man with keen, intellec- 
tual features. His personal charm. and 
unfailing courtesy were characteristic of his. 
culture and fine temperament. 
Politics did not attract Motilal Nehru 
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MOTILAL NEHRU 


early in life. He was over forty years of 
age when he first attended the Calcutta 
session of the Indian National Congress in 
1906 over which Dadabhai Naoroji presided. 
The first signs of a cleavage in the Congress 
were noticed that year, the opposition being 
led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bipin Chandra 
Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh. A threatened 
defeat over a division was averted by the 
solid front presented by the delegates from 
the United Provinces, two hundred strong, 
and led by Pandit Motilal Nehru ‘and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Motilal Nehru was 
at that time a Moderate. He could scarcely 
be anything else. By nature and training 
he was a sober thinker and reasoner. The 
glamour of rhetoric did not appeal to him. He 
was neither impulsive nor emotional. He never 
used the language: of passion and never 
lost his balance of an intellectual poise. 

In ordinary circumstances Motilal Nehru 
might have. risen to high office in the 
Government. A judgeship in a High Court 
would have scarcely been a distinction for 
him, for such judges are almost as plentiful 
as blackberries. The Law Membership of 
the Government of India may be a high 
office, but it has been held by men of 
hardly any eminence and of doubtful 
patriotism. If Motilal ‘Nehru had been an 
aspirant for such a distinction it would have 
come to him with ease. Of all the Indians 
. who have been appointed Law Member at 
different times not one had the same personal 
popularity among Europeans as Motilal 
Nehru. Successive Governors of the United 
Provinces were his personal friends and had 
partaken of his princely hospitality. There 
have been Law Members who were unknown 
and struggling lawyers: when Motilal Nehru 
was at the head of the profession and the 
height of his fame as a lawyer. But Motilal 
Nehru had been born for greater and higher 
things than the trammels of office under a 
foreign Government. 


What satisfactory explanation can be 
found for the extraordinary and radical 
change that came over Motilal Nehru’s 


outlook and convictions? There was no 
abrupt or sudden change, no bitterness due 
to any disappointment, no inclination what- 
‘soever -to pose as a hero and a martyr. 
If he chose the way to tbe’ prison and if 
` he put- aside -his hard-earned wealth it was 
a deliberate choice, a calm and careful 
T. decision. So far as can be ascertained his 
final decision was influenced by two 


. Motilal was somewhat 


_ fully 
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considerations : the first was the burning 
patriotism and the self-abnegation of his 
only son, Jawaharlal Nehru. Jawaharlal had - 
been sent to England to compete for the 
Indian Civil Service . Examination. He 
was also keeping terms to: qualify as 
a barrister-at-law. As was to be expected 
Motilal gave a very liberal allowance to ‘his 
son, who did not pass the Indian Civil 
Service examination but continued his 
studies of law. Early in 1908, shortly . 
after the contretemps of the abortive Surat 
Congress, Mr. Nevinson, the well-known 
publicist and writer, was a guest of Motilal 
Nehru at Allahabad. Motilal gave a dinner 
to a number of friends to meet Mr. Nevinson. 
I was present. A few days later Motilal 
invited me alone to have a free exchange 
of views with Mr. Nevinson. There. was 
also some conversation between Motilal and 
myself in the absence of Mr Nevinson. 
perturbed by the 
political views which his son was developing 


in England. It ‘was a time when Moderates 


held the field everywhere. A ‘split had 
appeared in the Congress, but no one spoke of 
the independence of India as an attainable 
goal. The subsequent career of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, his identification with the national 
freedom of India, his repeated imprisonment, 
form an integral part of the struggle now 
going on in India. Jawaharlal undoubtedly 
exercised a great influence over his father, 
The second cause that finally determined 
Motilal Nehru’s place in public life and in 
his service to his country was unquestionably 
the unparalleled example and influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi was 
also a fairly successful lawyer at one time, 
though he did not attain the opulence of 
Motilal Nehru or Chittaranjan Das. Mahatma 
Gandhi had returned from South Africa 
rich in sacrifice and richer still in suffering. 
Almost without an effort he found himself 
at the head of the national movement in 
India. With the Non-co-operation movement 
came the call for sacrifice and suffering. 
To ©. R. Das and Motilal Nebru the Mahatma 
made a special appeal and they responded 
without hesitation. Wealth they laid cheer- 
aside for poverty, they exchanged the 
comforts of a luxurious home for the prison. 
As we Hindus believe no persuasion and 
no influence could have brought about the 
complete self-surrender of Motilal Nehru to 
the service of his country if he bad not 
been impelled thereto by his karma. He 
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could have won the reputation of a patriot 
without any sacrifice or any risk. He could 
have continued earning large sums of money 
and appearing on the platfor m as a patriot. 
He might have even won such honours as 
are in the gift of the Government. But 
his karma was behind him and helped to 
clear his vision. He realized that nothing 
can be gained in this country by playing at 
patriotism. India -must pay a heavy price 


for her freedom and he who wishes to serve. 


. the cause of the liberation of India must be 
prepared for the uttermost sacrifice and 
suffering. It must be a consecration without 
reserve, a full offering at the altar of liberty. 
Indians themselves are mainly responsible 
for the present state of India and they must 
expiate the sins of their forefathers. There 
can be no withholding of anything, no 
partial atonement. It must be either all or 
nothing. Wealth, personal liberty, life itself 
must be ungrudgingly surrendered so that 
India may win back her self-respect and her 


freedom. Motilal Nehru’s karma had equipped . 


him fully for this supreme sacrifice and he 
made his choice without a moment’s 
hesitation.. 

There are patriots in India who palter 
with patriotism ia the belief that they are 
doing their duty. Lawyers and others 
become politiciaus and patriots in England, 
and some of them are called statesmen. 
Why not in India ? They scarcely take 
note of the difference between a free country 
and another which is subject to another race. 
They risk nothing, sacrifice nothing, lose 
nothing and yet they enjoy a high reputation 
for wisdom and patriotism. They are the wise 
men of the Hast, who believe in personal 
prosperity and safety first, and in everything 
else afterwards. The wisest of them is not 
wiser than Motilal Nehru, nor the ablest of 
them abler than bim. Yet they have sought 
safety whereas Motilal ~Nehru dared every- 
thing. He brought into this incarnation a 
richer harvest. of karma than his more 
cautious and less patriotic countrymen. 

' In the brief sketches that have appeared 
in the press of Motilal Nehru’s career it has 
been stated that he was a Moderate when he 
first took part in politics, but later on became 
an extremist. The thoughtlessness with 
which the word ‘extremist’ is bandied about 
in this country is exasperating. An extremist 
is not only beyond the pale of the law, but 
he is almost outside the bounds of reason. 
Extremism is obviously the last word in 


` was the outcome of his fearlessness. 
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intransigence. As an extremist Motilal 
Nebru stood for the full freedom of bis 
country. If that is an extreme demand 
what demand can be more elementary ? 

Motilal Nehru’s ability as a leader, an 
organizer and as a statesman was displayed 
at its best in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
of which he was the most brilliant and dis- 
tinguished member. He never held office as 
he could not do so under the Government 
as at present constituted. Bnt as Leader 
of the Opposition he brought into play parlia- 
mentary gifts of the highest order. In speech 
and debate he was a parliamentarian 
without a rival or an equal in the Assembly. 
His intellectual acumen, foree of argument 
and political sagacity made him the central 
figure in the legislature. And at all times 
aud under all conditions be was ever the 
great gentleman, urbane, courteous, unruffled 
and full of a great gift of humour. Allied 
to his extraordinary intellectual gifts was his 
unbounded moral courage, which was notice- 
able at every step of his career and which 
left him wholly undisturbed: when he was 
sent to prison more than once. His pride 
When 
on the last occasion he fell seriously il in 
the prison and his release was in contempla- 
tion he declared that he did not desire any 
clemency to be shown to him. He never 
sought nor accepted any favour; as the 
architect of his own fortune and his great 
position if was repugnant to him to be 
under any obligation to any one, much less 
to the Government. 

Of bis generous nature what instance can 
be more striking -than his gift of Anand 
Bhawan, his palatial residence at Allahabad, 
to the nation ? It has been renamed Sxaraj 
Bhavan and may become a centre of national 
activities in an emancipated India. Motilal 
Nehru gave all that was in him to give to 
the service of his country and his people. 
He gave up. his profession and his large 
income so that he might serve his country 
without distraction and without interruption. 
His intellect and his wisdom and all his 
thoughts were devoted to his country and he 
laid down his life in its service, and he has 
had his reward in the boundless and undying 
gratitude, love and reverence of a nation. 

At the funeral, at the sacred confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna, Mahatma Gandhi 
in the course of a brief oration, narrated that 
he had told Motilal Nehru that they would 
get Swaraj after the Pandit’s recovery. 


So a 
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Motilal Nehru replied, “We have already got 
Swaraj. There is no question of Swaraj.” 
He died with this firm conviction in bis 
mind. Is there any doubt that India has 
already got Swaraj in the spirit? Motilal 
Nehru lived to see the unprecedented 
awakening that has been witnessed in India 
during the last nine months. He was one of 
the chief captains in the epic struggle in 
which there has been no clash and clang of 
arms but an unparalleled manifestation of the 
strength of the spirit. The whole of India 
‘became another Kurukshetra where the soul 
faced undaunted the use of physical force. 
. Motilal Nehru lived to 
awakening of the womanhood of India, an 
event for which neither history nor tradition 
holds any precedent. It has. been’ a revival 
on an extensive scale of the most glorious 
tradition of medieval Rajasthan. The Jahar 
ibrata was the self-immolation of Rajput 
women for the preservation of their honour ; 
on the present occasion the flower of Indian 
womanhood, Hindu, Mussalman, and Parsi, 
have flung themselves into the struggle and 
‘sought imprisonment and suffering for the 
sake of their country. Motilal Nehru lived 
to see the younger generation of his country- 
men, young men and boys, courting physical 
‘suffering and imprisonment in order to win 
the freedom of the nation. His conviction 
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Is it necessary to say anything about his 
last days ? He was a hale man when he was 
sent to prison. No reflection need be: made 
about the justice or otherwise of the sentence 
that was passed upon him, He himself 
never complained and we have no complaint 
to make. For the cuse with which he had 
identified himself he considered no sacrifice 


too great, He was willing to lay down his 
life as he had given up his wealth and 
property. But the bare fact has to be 


recorded. In prison he fell ill and had 
repeated attacks of fever. Then he began 
spitting blood. A Medical Board was appoint- 
ed to examine him and it was considered 
that there was no immediate danger. When 
he grew worse he was released. He came 
out of prison a stricken man, stricken unto 
death. Notwithstanding the best medical 
advice and treatment and the most loving and 
devoted care be never recovered. These facts 
cannot be questioned and no comments are 
necessary. Neither do we mourn his death, 
for death comes at its appointed time. The 
individual passes on but the nation abides. 
In the funeral oration made by Mahatma 
Gandhi, to which reference has been made, he 
truly said that this is not a time for grief 
but joy—joy that India should have been 
blessed in the hour of her struggle with so 
great a sonas Motilal Nehru, whose name and 


that the nation had got Swaraj was based . life and example will be a perennial inspiration 
upon a solid foundation. to his countrymen in the ages to come. 





Whether India Should Import Artificial Silk 


Varn and Piece-goods 
By M. P. GANDHI, s. a 


HE question of the 
otherwise of imposing a ban on the 
imports of artificial silk yarn from 

foreign countries has been engaging the 
attention of the publie for some time past. 

I propose to set out in brief in course 
of this article the reasons against the 
. imports of such yarn and piece-goods in 

India. A glance at the statistics 
imports of artificial silk yarn during the 
f ilast three years reveals the fact that about 
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desirability or 


of the 


75 lakhs Ibs. of artificial silk yarn were 
imported into India annually during all 
these years. The value, however, of the 
imports has been decreasing steadily. This 
shows that the price of artificial silk yarn 
has been falling. During the year 1927-28 
the value of the imports amounted to 149 
lakhs of rupees and during the year 1928-29 
to 135 lakhs of rupees and during the year 
1929-30 to 99 lakhs of rupees. 

The imports of piece-goods of cotton and 
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artificial silk during ,the year 1929-30 
amounted to 56 million yards valued at 
315 lakhs of rupees as compared with 49 
million yards valued at 330 lakhs of rupees 
in 1928-29. This also shows that the value 
of these goods has been falling. It would 
be of interest to observe that amongst the 
suppliers of piece-goods or artificial silk and 
of cotton the country supplying the largest 
quantity was Japan. Imports fron Japai 
during the year 1929-30 amounted to the 
enormous figure of 25 million yards or 
nearly 44 per cent of the total imports, 
valued at 140 lakhs of rupees as compared 
with 3 million yards only valued at 30 lakhs 
of rupees in the year 1928-29. Within the 
course of a year -Japan  inereased her 
exports to India of these goods by 
800 per cent. 


Use or ÅRTIFICAL SILK YARN IN [NDIA 


We may now consider how these imports 
of artificial silk yarn are used in India. 
From the records compiled by several 
importing firms like Courtaulds, based on 
information received by them from the 
hand-loom weaving centres of India, it is 
estimated that the consumption of artificial 
silk yarn by the haud-looms is varying from 
60 per cent to 80 per cent of the total 
imports. An official in close touch with the 
cotton mill industry of Bombay is of the 
belief that 60 per cent of the quantity of 
artificial silk and mercerized cotton yarn 
imported in Bombay and 80 per cent of the 
quantity “imported in India is used by the 
hand-loom weaving industry. The Collector 
of Customs, Bombay, put the figure of the 
consumption of these yarns by the hand-looms 
as high as ¥5 per cent. While there may 
not be any agreement in regard to the exact 
percentage, it is certain that a very large 
proportion of the imported mercerized and 
artificial silk yarn is used by the hand-looms 
in the production of finer fabrics. Artificial 
silk yarn has come into. general use due 
largely to the fact that it is possible to 
impart attractiveness and gloss to the clo'h 
by the use of such yarn, and to the fact 


that the cloth turned out looks just like- 


silk. The mills also have been using tre 
yarns for turning out cloth which would 


stand in competition with similar cloth 
imported from Japan, Italy and other 
countries. 


We may now consider here whether 
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there is any necessity of the imports c 
artificial silk yarn inside the country. Thi 
the tendency to use artificial silk yarn : 


increasing admits of no doubt. No one wi 
maintain, however, that the use of suc 
artificial silk yarn is necessary in Ind) 


from the point of view of the climate, et 
It is also certain that if the use of importe 
artificial silk yarn and of imported pieci 
goods of cotton and artificial silk is allowe 
to grow unchecked, it would offer in cours 
of time a fresh obstacle in making Ind. 
self-sufficieat in regard to the requirement 
of cloth from within the country. Th 
question of the possibility of producin 
artificial silk yarn -in India had bee 
examined once or twice during the la 
decade and it was found that it was ni 
possible, at least in the near future, fc 
India to produce artificial silk yarn. Th 
being so and there being no artificial si 
yarn industry to protect within the countr 
several persons do not agree with the Indis 
National Congress that a ban should | 
placed on the imports of such yarn. TI 
argument is also advanced that it will | 
doing a great ` disservice to the hand-loo 
weavers in India if the import of artifici 
silk yarn is stopped as it will lead to 
dislocation of several of the weavers, w! 
are accustomed to use such yarn in tl 
cloth produced by them. This argume 
cannot carry much weight, especially 

view of the fact that the people in tl 
country have pledged themselves to the u 
of Swadeshi articles and they will n 
therefore purchase cloth which is ma 
from this artificial silk yarn which 

imported from foreign countries. They a 
pledged to the use of Swadeshi cloth, th 
is, cloth made inside the country from yal 
produced inside the coun'ry. Unless, ther 
fore, the cloth made from imported artifici 
silk yarn is to be exported out of Ind 
the use of such yarn will have to be stopp 
absolutely in the neir future both by t 
hand-looms and by the Indian mills. Seve 
mills in India have not yet accepted t 
condition of the Congress in regard to t 
abstention from the use of artificial silk ya 
in their products and are therefore on t 
boycott list of the Congress These mi 


do not see any objection to the use: 


artificial silk yarn in India, on the grou! 
mentioned above, namely, that the use 
such yarn does not hinder the progress. 
a similar industry in India. Those w 
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dvoecate this argument have evidently not 
ionsidered the question of the sericulture 
adustry of India. If the artificial silk yarn, 
r pieee-goods of artificial silk or of eotton 


mixed up with artificial silk, are allowed 


o be imported and noo ban placed upon 
hem by the country, there is no doubt that 
uch imports will mount up considerably 


n quantity, and in the event of this 
lappening, there is no doubt that the Indian 
ericulture industry will be hard hit. The 
theapness of the imported artificial silk yarn 
as already affected the sericulture industry 
f India and there is the danger of Indian 
ericulture industry going almost ont of 
xistence if the imports of artificial silk 
rarn are permitted to.be imporied by the 
Yongress. I am sure that several responsible 
ersons who do not see any objection in 
moorting artificial silk yarn in India for 
he. production of beautiful cloth, will be 
‘converted to the view of the Indian National 
Yoneress if they were appointed as the 
nembers. of a Tariff Board entrusted with 
he enquiry of considering whether the 
ericulture industry of India wanted pro- 
ection Looking at the problem aesthetically, 
t can be argued that the imports of 
rtificial silk yarn which is capable of 
yroducing more beautiful cloth, should 
iot be banned. Considering from the point 
if view of protection to the Indian  sericul- 
ure industry, there is no doubt that the 
mport of artificial silk yarn and of piece- 
roods should ‘be discouraged. Further it is 
mut certain that the imports of artificial silk 
rarn and of piece-goods will greatly increase 
n quantity, and substitute the present 
mports of cotton yarn and piece-goods which 
ire banned. Unless, therefore, the country 
s prepared to entertain, in course of time, the 
nenace of the imported artificial silk yarn and 
niece-goods in place of the present menace of 
‘he cotton yarn and cotton piece-goods, it 
sught to put itself on guard beforehand 
ind endorse the action of the Indian National 


cotton mixed with it. 
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Congress in putting aban on such imports. I 
would suggest that in addition tothe voluntary 
resolve of the people not to use cloth made 
in India from foreign artificial silk yarn and 
foreign artificial silk piece-goods, the Govern- 
ment should levy a high tariff duty on both 


of these in order to discourage their impor- 


tation. The persons interested in the Indian 
cotton industry have already approached the 
Government with the suggestion that the 
duty on imported artificial silk piece-goods 
should be incr ased from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent or a little more, but that is on 
another ground. ‘Their contention is that the 
difference at present between the duty on 
artificial silk yarn which is 742 and the duty 
on artificial silk piece-goods which is 15 per 
cent does not give sufficient protection to 
the Indian industry. For the reasons urged 
above, I would advocate that the duty on 
both the artificial silk yarn as well as piece- 
goods, should be increased to a figure which 
would discourage their ‘importation into 
India, thus saving the sericulture industry 
of India from extinction. and averting the 
menace of the artificial silk yarn and piece- 
goods in place of the present cotton yarn 
and cotton piece-goods which the country is 
trying to eliminate as quickly as possible. 


T had the advantage of consulting Mahatma 
Gandhi on this point only recently and 
Mahatmaji expressed the opinion that 
“imports of artificial yarn and piece-goods 
deserve to be banned.” I cherish the hope 
that in view of the several cogent reasons 
mentioned here, people will give up the 
use of cloth made out of artificial silk yarn 
either on the hand-looms or in our mills and 
of imported piece-goods of artificial silk or of 
I also trust that the few 
mills which have not accepted the condition 
of the Congress in regard to the abstention 
from the use of artificial silk yarn in their 
products, will now comply with it, and thus 
be classed as Swadeshi mills. 


Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 


By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


I 


HE current biographies of Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy give little or no information 
about bis journalistic activities. I had 

recently to go through a very large number 
of old newspapers in order to collect materials 
for a history of the Vernacular Press in 
Bengal. While doing so I accidentally came 
upon some invaluable information on this 
subject in the pages of the Caléutia Journal, 
then edited by the well-known James Silk 
Buckingham.* 


Manousckiet News-Lerrers 


In the days before British rule, manuscript 
news-letters (called akhbar or akhbarat) were 
regularly written by the agents of the nobles 
and feudatory princes at the Royal Court 
and sent to their masters. These’ contained 
merely the intelligence of the Royal Court and 
notices of occurrences jn the capital and of 
extraordinary events reported from the 
provinces. Similar news-letters used to be sent 
from London to the English counties in the 
17th century. Butin India such news-letters 
were sent to the rich only and were not 
accessible to the educated middle-class public. 
However, the news contained in them and 
in the reports sent by the distant agents of 
the chief Indian merchants, very often 
trickled out and circulated among the people 
of the great cities. These news-letters were 
in no sense political, as they did not contain 
any comment on news nor any criticism of 
the Government, and were therefore quite 
unlike newspapers as we know them. 


* The Calcutta Journal. or Political. Commercial, 
and Literary Gazette, was edited admirably by 
James Silk Buckingham. The prospectus of_ this 
journal was published in September, 1818, and the 
first number came out on 2nd October, 1818. 
Started as a bi-weekly (Tuesdays and Fridays), it 
soon became a tri-weekly and finally a daily. Files 
of this illustrated journal for 1818-1822 (incomplete), 
as well as those for !823 (incomplete) can be found 
in the Imperial Library, Calcutta, and the 
Uttarparah Public Library respective:y. 


- This abolition 


EARLY ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS IN BENGAL 
AND THE CENSORSHIP 


The introduction of the printing-press 
into India at the end of the 18th -century 
gave a great impetus. to the production of all 
kinds of literature, and, especially, of news- 
papers. Hickey’s Bengal Gazette, started at 
Calcutta on 29th January, 1780, was the first 
English newspaper printed in India. Others 
followed close on its heels. Lord . Wellesley 
finding. the newspapers (all in English and 
conducted solely by Europeans). too violent 
in manner and scurrilous in tone, restricted 
the liberty of the Indian Press by creating, 
on 13th May 1799, a censorship, which made 
it obligatory to .submit the proof-sheets of 
all newspapers to the Chief Secretary to 
Government for inspection before their 
publication. The censorship was in foree for 
some seventeen years and was abolished on 
19th August, 1818, by the Marquis of Hastings. 
was hailed with joy through- 
out the country and encouraged the publi- 
cation of several newspapers, English and: 
Vernacular, in Calcutta. 


Tae Sawepad KAUMUDI 


Rammohun Roy had settled in Caleutta in 
1815, after his retirement from the Company’s 
service. He was fully alive to the real 
interests of his countrymen, and realized the 
importance of newspapers as the best means 
of enlightening them. The time was 


opportune, and he now devoted himself to 
the promotion of ‘native’ journalism. A 
prospectus was printed- and circulated in 


in Bengali and English in November 1821, 
soliciting “the support and patronage of all 
who ‘feel, themselves interested in the 
intellectual and moral improvement of our 
countrymen” for the publication of a Bengali 
weekly, called the Sambad Kaumudi, or ‘The 
Moonlight of Intelligence. which was to be 
entirely conducted by Indians. It also stated 
that “Religious, moral, and political matters 
domestic occurrences, foreign as well a 
local intelligence, including original commu- 
‘ : A 
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nications on various hitherto unpublished 
interesting local topics, ete., will be published 


in the Sambad Kaumudi on every 
Tuesday morning.” The first number 
ot the paper appeared on 4th December, 
1821.* This was virtually the first 
Bengali newspaper worth the name, 


published from Calcutta, though a short-lived 
paper-—-Gangakishore Bhattacharyya’s Bangla 
Gaxetie, had made its appearance earlier, 
in 1816. 


On 20th December, 1821, the Calcutta 
Journal (p. 519) published an editorial, 
entitled “Establishment of a Native News- 
paper, edited by a Learned Hindoo,” followed 


by a copy of the “Prospectus” and the 
“Address to the Bengal Public (From No. I, 
Dec. 4, 1821)’ The last, as will be 


seen, explains the scope and object of the 


new journal : 


_ For the information of the Literati, under the 
immediate Province of Bengal, the Conductors of 


the newly established Bengally Newspaper, entitled - 


Sungbaud Cowmnuddee, or The Moon of Intelligence’ 
respectfully beg leave to state in a brief manner 
that the object of that Publication’ is the Public 
Good. The subjects to be discussed will therefore 
have that object for a. Gueding-Star and any 
Essay bearing upon this primary object will always 
meet with ready attention., As to minor points, 
the Prospectus, already published, will afford 
every information that can be desired ; and as a 
Newspaper conducted exclusively by Natives, 
in the Native Languages, is a novelty at least, 
if not a desideratum, it will of course ever be the 
study of its Conductors to render their Jabours 
as interesting as possible ; for which.purpose they 
hereby solicit the hearty co-operation of the 
Literati and well-wishers of tie Cause to contribute 
their aid in bringing this Publication to, the highest 
pitch of perfection which it is capable of attaining. 
Nothing need be apprehended on this subject, 
when the state of the Press in India is considered : 
that it was /itherto shackled, and that owing to 
the liberal and comprehensive mind of our present 
enlightened and magnanimous Ruler, the Most 
Noble the Marquess of Hastings, these shackles 
have been removed, and the Press declared Free ; 
and when it is further considered, that many 
celebrated publications (which are_a continual 
source of delight and instruction to Huropeans in 
this country), first appeared in the humble though 
useful chaunel of a periodical Newspaper, we need 
not apprehend but that by due exertions we shall 
also be able to rescue our names from oblivion, and 
eveutually be held up to future generations as 
examples for imitation, obtaining by such notice 
the meed of praise to which all noble minds are 
ever alive, and which is never withheld from 
supenor merit. It will readily occur from what 


* For translations of some of its articles, see 
The Calcutta Journal, 20 Dee. 1821 (pp. 519-20), 
26 Feby. 1822 (pp. 586-87). and 27 Feb. 1822 
(pp. 598-99). 
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has been just stated, that it is our`intention here- 
after to give further currency to the Articles. 
inserted in this Paper, by translating the most 
interesting parts in the different languages of the 
East, particularly. Persian and Hindoostanee ; but 
as this will entail considerable expence, the 
accomplishment of it will of course depend upon 
the encouragement which we may be able to obtain. 
The foregoing being an outline of what we are 
desirous of performing, our countrymen will 
readily conclude that although the Paper in question 
be conducted by us, and may consequently be- 
considered our property, yet virtuully it is 
the “Paper of the Public,” since in it they can 
at all times, have inserted, anything that 
tends to. the publice good, and by a respectful 
expression of their grievances, be enabled to get 
them redressed, if our Countrymen have not 
already been able to effect that desirable object 
by publishing them in English. 


was not only the 
principal promoter but the de facto editor* 
of this periodical, and articles from his 
own pen often appeared in it. Bhawani 
Charan Banerji conducted the Kaumudi 
up to its 18th issue, after which hè set 
up a rival Bengali paper, the Samachar 
Chanertka, or ‘Moonlight of Intelligence’, 
which came into existence son 5th March, 
1822.F In May 1822 Harihar Dutt was 
succeeded as editor of the Kaumudi by 
Govinda Chandra Kongar. 

Bhawani Charan Banerji imitated the 
name of the Kaumudi and by this artifice 
succeeded in luring away many of its 
subscribers. In fact, the Kaumudi had 
very soon to close its career for want of 
support, as the following passage from an 
editorial inthe Calcutta Journal ( 14 Feb. 


Rammohuu Roy 





* That Rammohun was the de facto editor 
of this journal is also borne out by the following 


passage in the writings ‘of one of his close friends— 


ev. W., Adam: “He established and conducted 
two native papers, one in Persian, and the other 
in Bengali, and made them the medium of conveying 
much valuable political information to his country- 
men.”—A Lecture on the Life and Labours of 
Rammohun Roy, (delivered at Boston), p. 20. 
+ The following is a translation of an advertise- 
ment, which appeared in the Samachar Durpun, 
dated 23 March, 1822: 


_ “Bhawani Charan Banerji. a resident of the 
village of Colutola in Calcutta, informs the wise 
and the considerate that he has published the 
Sambad Kaumudi up to its 13th issue. He is now 
publishing a paper named the Samachar Chandrika, 
a perusal of which will afford miscellaneous 
information about various countries. The first issue 
of this paper came out on Tuesday, 23d Falgun 
[1228 B. 5.], and the second issue on Monday, and 
it would henceforth appear on every Monday. 
Subscribers to it will be required to pay Re. ft 

a month.” i 


4 
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1823, pp. 618-19 } on the 
Nat ve Press” shows: .. 


~“# 

“The Paper which was considered so fraught 
with danger, and like to explode over all 
India like. a spark thrown into a barrel 
of gunpowder, has long since fallen to the ground 
for want of support; chiefly we understand 
becanse it offended the Native community, by 
opposing. some of_ their customs, and particularly 
the Burning of Hindoo Widows... The, innocent 
Sungbad Cowmuddy, the object of so much 
unnecessary alarm, was originally established in 
the month of December 1821. and relinquished by 
the original Proprietor for want of encouragement 
in May 822. after which it was kept alive by 
another native fill the September following, when 
ahout the comm ncement of the Doorga Pooja 
Holidays, it first was suspended, and then fell to 
rise no more. : 


But the Sambad Kaumudi was` not 
yet to die for ever. In April 183 
it re appeared under the editorship 
of Ananda Chandra Mookerji, its printer 
and publisher being Govinda | 
‘Coaur, a clerk in the Military Board 
Office.* Tt became a bi-weekly in 
January 1830.T 

The contents. of the first few numbers of 
the Sambad Kaumudi were summarized in 
English by the Calcutta Journal, and the 
following extracts from them may be of 
interest to the reader : 


“Danger of the 


No. l:— 2. An appeal to Government for the 
estat lishment of a seminary for the gratuitous in- 
: struction of the children of poor though respectable 
Hindoos. 


No. II :— 1. A brief address: to the natives, 
enumerating the advantages of reading newspapers. 
2. A communicat‘on from a correspondent, sug- 
gesting the propriety of raising a fund by subscrip- 
. fion among the rich natives. for the purpose of 
= wateri g the Ch'tpore road, from Loll-Bazar down 
-to Baug-Baz r. 4. A letter from a correspondent 
= pointing out the impolicy and evil consequences of 
‘the Hindu law, which entitles a youth of fifteen 
-years and nine months to the succession of heredi- 
“tary, property, and sngg sting the expediency of 
abolishing it.and substituting theage of twenty-two 
ym leu of fifteen and nine months. 5. An interesting 
“and satirical account of the rich natives, at whose 
‘death and mourning ceremonies considerable sums 
-of money are expended, but who. during their lives, 
„give strict Injimections to the door-keepers of their 


‘mansions not to admit any one in «ho might possib- . 


. ly want anything. 6. An humble address to Govern- 
- ment, soliciting the extension of the boon of trial 
_by jury to the Moffussul, Zillah. and Provincial 
Courts of Judicature. 


* Affidavit. dated 18 April 1823.— Public 
Consultation 8 Muy 1823, No 42. 

— F “Mise Hanea--...The Sumbad Koumudee, now 

appears twice a week.—Sumachar Durpun, 30 

January 1830. ` 


of all denominations. 
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No. III :— 1. An appeal to Government to 
relieve the Hindu community from the embarrass- 
ment and inconvenience which they daily experience, 
in consequence of there being no more tan one 
ghaut for the burning of the dead bodies of the 
Hindus ; whereas an Immense s:ace of grond has 
heen granted by them for the burial of Christians 
2. An humble representation 
to Government, earnestly soliciting that they would 
he graciously pleased to direct the adoption of 
requisite measures for the prevention of the exporta- 
tion of the greatest part of the prodice of rice from 
Bengal to foreign ports ; an act which would tend 
very much to the comfort and happiness of British 
Indian subjects, because it is thé chief article of 
their food. 3. Another appeal to Government, to 
take into their benevolent consideration the serious 
privation under which the middle-class of its native 
subjects Jabour, from the want of proper medical 
advice and treatment; particularly children and 
women, who cannot with propriety resort to the 
native hospital, por would their circumstances 
enable them to send for European doctors ; and 
earnestly soliciting them to adopt scme snch 
measures, as may enable people of the above 
description to avaii themselves of the benefit of 
the treatment of European physicians. 4. An 
appeal to the magistrates of the Calcutta police, to 
resort to rigorous measures for relev ng the Hindoo 
Inhabitants of the metropol:s from the serious 
grievance of Christian gentlemen, driving their 
buggies amongst them, avd cutting and lashing 
them with whips, without. distinction cf sex or 
age, whilst they quietly assemble in_ immense 
numbers to witness the images of their deities pass 
in the Chitpore road, wheh many of them, through 
terror and consternation, caused by the Jashing 
inflicted on the spectators, fall down into drains, 
while others are trampled under foot by the crowd. 


_ No. IV :— 1. An exhortation and recommenda- 
tion to the native physicians to have their children 
placed as practitioners. under the sup rintendence 
of European doctors, that they may, after acquiring 
-a practical knowledge of the English mode of 
treating diseases, be competent to attend on native 
families, with credit to themselves and advantage 
to their patients. 2. An original communication 
from.a correspondent, reprobating the criminal 
neglect ot the Coolin Brahmins in the marriage of 
their daughters ; and demonstrating such neglect 
to be the cause of disgrace and great unhappiness, 
by particularizing an instance of that nature which 
recently _ occurred. 3. Another communication 
condemning the immence expenditure of money by 
the wealthy pursuits. and reprobating their parsi- 
mony in the commendable cause of rational edu- 
cation. 


No. V :— 1. Letter from a correspondent, 
pointing out the immoral and evil tendency of the 
dramas or plavs re ently invented. and performed 
by a number of young men, and recommending 
their suppression. 


(Calcutta Journal, 31 January 1822, p. 321). 


No. VI:— 4. An original essay on the 
inestimable value and innumerable advantages of 
the cultivation of learning. § A correspondent 
brings to the notice of the public the serious evils 
which result from the present practice of the 
poor Hindoos throwing the bodies of ‘their 


ar- 


"e 
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deceased relations into the river Ganges, from 
want of resources to turn them, and under a firm 
conviction of the unbuvunded liberality of the 
richer class of Hindous, evinved by the expenditure 
of large sums of money in the celebration of the 
ceremonies of their pareots, and in other numerous 
charita le acts. strongly appeals to their humanity 
and benevolence to establish a fund, by subserip- 
tivon, for the purpose of enabling. the puur to 
defray the necessary expeuses of the burning 
their deceased relations. 9. An appeal to the 
wealthy Hindoos of the metropolis, to take into 
their benevolent consideration the intolerable 
mi ery and distres: in which a number of Hindvo 
widows are involved, in consequence of tue 
destitute situativa in which their deceased husbands 
have left them, :And to constitute a soviety for 
their relief. as well as for the benefit of future 
widuws under similar circumstances, upon the 
principles of the Civil aud Military Widows’ 
Fuads, established by order of Government. 


No. VII :— 3. A correspondent, with the view 
of preventing the frequent losses which originate 
from people’s employing domestic servants without 
a thorough acquaintance with their previous 
conduct, suzgasts the expediency of granting 


 eertifizates of good behaviour to honest domestics, 


and of withhoidiag the same from such as may 
not be fuund deserving of this ‘avour; a practice 
which, says the writer, would enable future 
employers to distinguish good from evil-disposed 
servants. 4 An appeil to Government. to take 
into its favourable consideration the distress and 
hardships to which the natives have of late been 
subjected, in consequ3zace of the price of fire-wood 
being enhanced to three times its‘former amount -- 
The dealers in this article, on being questioned as 
to the canse of this unprecedented rise in its 
prie, invariably declare that they have been 
induced by indispeasable necessity to raise the 
price, owing t+ the additional expense incurred by 


_ Gaties and other necessary charges incidental, to 


demurrage, occasioned by the multifarious 
forms established in the Custom House. 
5. An address to the Hindoo community, 
demonstrating thé necessity of having their 
children instruc'ed in the pri ‘ciples of the grammar 
of their own languages previous to Imposing upon 
them the s udy of foreign languages, and ascribing 
the circumstance of their being found unsuccessful 
in the acquisition of those languages, to the want 
of a grammatical knowledge of their own 


No. VHI :— 5. A descriptive account of a drama 
newly invented, and of the characters personated 
in it. It is denominated the Colly Rajah’s Juttra. 
6. A philanthropist observing. the misery, and 
intolerable distress under which a grea’ majority 
of Hiadoos labour from prejudices of caste, which 
have so far nfatuated them, as to believe that were 
they to follow any useful branch of mechanics, 
it would bring disgrace upon.the dignity of their 
caste, strongly imprasses upon them the folly 
and pernicionsness of such delusive notions, and 
recommend them to make themselves familiar, with 
such arts as would tend to their comfort, happiness, 
and independence, and not to pass their lives 
solely in drudgery and servitude. 


(Calcutta Arnal, 1 Feb. 1822, pp. 329-30). 
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No. X :— 7. An Address to the Hindoo Publi 
recommending them to give their sons a liber: 
education, 9. An _answer_ to what had been sai 
in the Paper of January 2’, 1822. recommendin, 


the poor, though respertable Hindoos, to becom 
Tradesmen rather than mere Copyists o 
Sircars. 


(Caleutia Journal, 9 Feb. 1822, p.-415 


No. XX :— 3. Hindoostanee Paper, Jam-i-Juhai 
Nooma. 1U. On the folly of the Natives in not mention 
ing the precise time in their cards of Invitations. 

(Caleutia Journal, 19 Apr. 1822, p. 545 

No. XXIV :-~ 1. A Fairwell Address to thr 
readers of this Paper, by Hurrihur Dutt. the forme 
Editor. 2. Addresss of Govindchunder Kongar 
the present Editor. 


(Caleutia Journal, 14 May 1822, p. 193). 


THe Mrrat-uL-AKHBAR 


Very few of our countrymen could read 
English in those days, and the Sanskritie 
Vernaculars were not yet sufficiently develop- 
ed for the purpose of journalism, wrile even, 
in British India Persian continued as the 
language of polished Indian society, of 
diplomatice correspondence, and of the. 
(civil) law-courts and the reports written by 


Indian officials, till about 1837. There, was. 
the Hindustani (Urdu) language, which— 
though largely spoken in India, was not. 


suited for high class newspapers; moreover 
it was widely employed in colloquial inter- 
course, but little used in writing. Thus, a 
body of readers, able and willing te pay,. 
was assured to Persian newspapers published: 
in British India. 

_ Though a Hindustani weekly newspaper— 
Jdam-t-Jahan-Numa —was set up ia Calcutta, 
on 28 March 1822,* a printed Persian 
newspaper still remained a desideratum, and 
Rammohun Roy was the first to publish a 
weekly journal in that language.f 


f 





* The Jam-i-Jahan-Numa, from its eighth 
number (16 May 1822), began to be written both. 
in Hindustan: and Persian. See the Calcutta 
Journal, dated 8 May 1822, p. 109 (“Native Press”), 
and 22 June 1822, p. 749 (“Contents of the Jam-7-. 
Jahan-Numa, No VUL’). In the course of a iew 
months—certainly before February .8:3—it began 
to be issued only in Persian, 

_ Amonth before the publication of Rammohun’s. 
Persian paper, Luckee Naryn Bysak of No 4 
Durpunaryan Thakoor’s Street, Calcutta, laid + efore 
the public a proposal in Persian for publishing a 
Persan weekly paper named Hmmul-ukhbar, or 
The Ocean of Intelligence, to be issued every 

uesday. This, however, never came into being. 
See the Calcutta Journal for ist April 1822, p. 336- 
(“Contents of the Summochar Chundrika, No. 1V” 
=25 March 1822), also [bid., 10 Apru 1822, p. 438.. 
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The Mirat-ul-Akhbar’ or “Mirror of News,’ 
made its first appearance on 12th (?) April 
1822. It was published from Dhurrumtola 
every Friday under the editorship of Ram- 
mohun Roy, and was intended to cater to 
an enlightened class of readers. The con- 
tents of the first number were summarized 
in English by the Calentita Journal of 20th 
April, 1822, p. 561. It is very likely, 
therefore, that the Mirat was first published 
on 12th Aonil, which was not only a Friday 
but the first day of the Bengali year 1229 
B. S. As the reader might be interested 
in the contents of the first number, full 
quotations from Buckingham’s paper relating 
to it are given below: 


Contents of ale Merat-ool Ukhbar, or ‘Mirror of 


Intell, ence,’ No. L 


~ 


1. The Editor informs the Public that although 


-80 many Newspapers have been, published in this 


city to gratify their readers, yet there is none in 


` -Persian for-the information of those who are well 
versed in that language, and do not understand 


English, particularly the people of Upper Hindustan, 


the has therefore undertaken to publish a Persian 


Newspaper every week. 
2. Government Regulation respecting the, period 
Company’s Servants can be absent from their duty 
on account of their health. ~ 
3. Difference with China. = 
4. Trial of John Hayes, Esq., Judge of Tipperah. 
5. Release of Prisoners on the 23d of April: 
King’s Birthday. 
6. Shipping Intelligence. 
. Cange of Enmity between Russia and the 
‘Sublime Porte. , 
Exploits of Rungeet Singh. 
9. Plentiful crop of corn 
Hindoostan. 
10. Pair of Elephants for sale. 
11. Price of Indigo and Opium. 
12. Proposal sent to the inhabitants of Shaju- 


this year in 


hanabad, by an officer of the Honourable Company, 
pointing out the advantages of having, an English 


Schon! instituted in that city. to which however 


the Natives paid no attention.” À 
Tn an editorial, entitled “Native News- 


- papers,” the Calcutta Journal welcomed its 
-~ new contemporary in the following terms : 


“Of all the Papers which have yet appeared, 
in the Native languages, none has created a more 
favourable immression on our, mind than the 
MIRAT-OOL-UKHBAR : and being confident that 
many of our readers will derive as much gratification 
from the Prospectus as we have done, we subjoin 
what we have good reason to believe is an accurate 
translation. The Editor, we are informed, is a 
Brahmin of high rank, a man of liberal sentiments, 
and hy no means deficient in loyalty, well versed 
in the Persian language, and possessing a competent 
kné6wiedge of English; intelligent. with a con- 
siderable share _of general information and 


Ef 


_ The Caleutia Journal, 20 April 1822, p. 561. 
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an insatiable thirst after knowledge. 
is besides under the guperintendence of a person, 
whose great experience and extensive acquaintance 
with the history, learning, and manners of both 
Europe and Asia, cannot fail to be of great utility 


to the Editor, and to secure him, from those 
errors to. which his inexperience in this new, 
and arduous undertaking would naturally 
expose him.*- 

Mr. Buckingham, who was -well versed 
lo some oriental languages, was a great 
friend of Rammohun Roy and appears to 
have been the man under whose . 
superintendence the Mirat-ul-Akhbar was ` 


published. The prospectus referred to in 


the foregoing exract is quoted below : 


“PROSPECTUS 


FROM THE MIRAT-OOL-UKHBAR, NO. Í. 


Thanks be to God, that in these days 
the inhabitants of Calcutta enjoy under 
the Government of the English nation, that 
freedom and. security which is considered 
by rational and social beings as the grand 
object of all civil and religious institutions. 
Numerous measures are adopted for the 
protection of persons and _ property: the 
rules for administering justice and awarding 
punishment which they have established 
in this city, agreeable to the Laws of 
England, have secured the full enjoyment 
of liberty and prevented licentiousness; so 
that the lowest individual in demanding his 
rights, stands- upon an equal footing with 
the great, nay, even with the high personage 
at the head of the Government. Every 
person is entitled to express his own 


.sentiments, and to give an account of the 


conduct of others in such a manner as not 
to be injurious to them. 


Under these circumstances some 
Gentlemen of this nation publish in the 
English language, the news of this and 


other countries, for the improvement of 
the Public at large ; and those acquainted 
with that language profit generally by these 
Papers, receiving intelligence from all 
quarters, notwithstanding their particular 
local sitwations. But as the English language 
is not understood in all parts of India, 
those unacquainted with it must either have 
recourse to others 
information, or remain totally uninformed. 
On this account, I, tbe bumblest of the 


The Paper- 


in their enquiries after 


* The Caleutta Journal, 24th April 1822, p. 583. $ 
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_ protection and redress from their Rulers. 


De 


communicate to the Rulers a knowledge 0d Emperors of great power are „anxious to 3 
of the real situation of their subjects, and Can we attribute their glory to the päturè of 3 


“an opportunity of granting relief to the the country is an island of Europe in size only cel 


: were also undoubtedly made by him. The 
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Human race,.am_ desiroys of publisbing-a Rammohun’g publicly ‘acknotledged writings 
Weekly Newspaper, written in the Persian: «in “point of thought and even of style. 
language, which is understood by all the In the following extracts “Rammohun 
respectable part of the Native Community, seeks to explain the cause of the greatness 
and am ready to distribute it to all who of the English nation. He takes ° into 
may be so inclined. o | consideration all the facts of English life, 
“I solemnly protest that it is not my Which might have contributed’ to their 
object to make this Paper the channel of greatness—celimate, physical strength, persona} = 
exaggerated praise tothe great, or to my Courage, geographical situation of, the 
own friends, that I may hereby meet with country, but does not consider them quite: — 
favor and promotion ; nor is it my intention adequate to explain fully the glory” of 2%, 
in this my Editorial capacity to permit England. And at last he finds that the secrets * 
unmerited blame or reproach to be cast Of their power lay in their constitution ; “set 


$ 3 
g <+- ws 
end 


upon others. On the contrary, I shall have Š Pe 
a due. regard for truth and for the rank Tau Excuisu NATION TE 
of persons in authority, and im composing - Although in ascertaining the particulag. -causes -4 

d 


every sentence, keeping in view the saying T Eoo? a one aba wating: aa 
oe : . Le reen objects" which, = 
of tbe Poet, that— The wounds Te Hae justifies men in calling one a cause, and the other n 
may be healed, but a wound inflicte Y an effect, there is a great liability to error’; yet, ag. 
the tongue is incurable’—I shall guard human perfection and social improvement depentl,: 4 
against any expression that might tend to oat cee ee cant dispense e 
day . a. e with it wh seeking O ungs of thig 
nurt the feelings of any individual. _ world and the blessings of  futurity. @n this < 

In short, in taking upon myself to edit account, he that is possessed of rational faculties? < 






this Paper, my only object is, that E may and is desirous a Tae (ae > by 3 
a fore th ablic such articles of CePerence, Cannot negiect enquiring into sithe * 4 
Cte i e Pr oaase thou ae arene particular cause of the present greatness’ of the 4 
nbeuigence as May encrease | p © English Nation, notwithstanding the comparative 2 
and tend to their social improvement; and smallness of the population, and the very. limited — à 
that to the extent of my abilities, L may extent of tbeir Native country—so that Kings ~- 

























secure their friendship. 1 È 


make the subjects acquainted with the their climate, or to their physical stxgheth, ors 
established laws and customs of their Rulers: to their personal courage ? Certainly’ ynot—on-~ 4 
that the Rulers may the more readily find mature consideration, none of these things canes 


be supposed adequate to account for it:- since 


a: 


people ; and the people may be put in equal to a small portion of India: and in™ 
possession of the means of obtaining consequence of the frequent falls ofw rän and sg 
9% snow, the crops are obtained with difficulty. at Z 

The Persian editorials of the Mirat-ul- of other countries such as 
Akhbar were mostly written by Rammohun, consider themselves equal to 
and the English translations of several of sate courage ; and 
them, printed in the Calcutta Journal, @ow,them any superi 


‘editor of the Caleutta Journal, Mr. Silk 
Buckingham, was a master of colloquial renders 
Arabic but did not probably possess a | 
scholar’s knowledge of the Persian language. 
These editorials are, therefore, of inestimable 
value to us, as revealing Rammohun’s deg 
jJearning, his thoughts on the current pag 
questions of his time (ce 1822 
reflections on the character | 
pation and the Engl 
his. strong conviggd 
his counfi 
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which I will afterwards elarta _describe:) 
¥ the power of. the nation #has- gradually inereased, 
~~. Moreover, the local positione. of- ft 
{ which is inaccessible except by sea ) and 
-the union-of the neigifbouring kingdom of Scotland 
~ with England, have contributed to, the successful 
operation of that constitution; as it is well known 
to all reflecting men that the extent of 
- territories remotely situated, and the separation 
” of states.. naturally united, equally 
. the weakness of empires.—Ii_it please God, 
“will give an account of the _ English Constitution 
-itr the succeeding Numbers. —Mirat-ool- Ukhbar.* 
>. Ca. In the next number of the Mirat-ul- 
i 3 Akhbar Rammohun gives an exposition of 
F “the*principles of the English constitution : 
es O * "‘Vorar-oon Uxspar, No. IL 
x an Satis basen Pa 
oA Before speaking of the- 
S ortho: British Constitution, ] l ] 
“tn the:tPaber of last . week, I insert iu this 
v placea aadew remarks,- “which are intimately 
- “Seonnected with those principles. It is not concealed 
itom tational men, that in order to preserve 
pns lives and properties from the attacks: of 
cir féllow-citizens, and to form friendly relations 
gvidi neighbouring states, and resist the aggressions 
Pe F.nations who aim at aggrandising themselves 
a "ruin others—it is absolutely necessary 
Rat every: nation should have some kind of 
SEA OY accordingly, there are three 
pécies of ‘government that may be deduced 
rom ‘x, First, every individual of a 
have an actual ore in the executive 
the 


excellent principles 
to which alluded 
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. inhabitants 
~ managing roul 
- great advantage to their private concerns ; 


roaderalamities which are the necessary 


>» should be 
nan, and 
à single 
upon 
zte 


e goynry e 


contribute to - 


‘of . this. breach -of ,-his 


. country, produces discontent“ anil degradation. in 


the rest: and occasi@ns disunion; m . the: nation. 
Therefore, the third - pbegies ` of government, that 
is, Aristocracy, is calculated to introduce both 
the evils that may arise from absolute Monarchy 


and from Democracy. However, as it is absolutely. 
necessary to have some form of government, the: 
executive power should be committed to a single 


individual, on condition that he do not infringe 
the laws established by the nation ; which has 


been experienced to be the best. of all forms of, ; 
since in this case the subjects have’. 


government ;. l 
the power of watching the proceedings of the 
executive government; which 
court the good will of its subjec‘s.’* . l 

One of these editorials was on the Odes 
of Hafiz, the occasion for- publishing it. 


being explained by the translator as follows : 2 
has“ 


The Editor of, the- Mirat-ool- Ukhbar 
inserted the following, apparently in reply to the 
objections of a certain learned Critic, who seemed 
to think English translations altogether superfltous.” 


‘Then comes the translation : 


“The object of publishing the Ode of Mohummed 
Hafiz together with an English translation, was 
that the European Gentlemen who accuse 
Moosulmans of religious intolerance .and the 
excessive rigor of their laws, might know that in 


is thus obliged to ` 


+ 
A 


M 


the centre of Moosulman cohntries, Hafiz, the. 
author of these Odes, notwithstanding his « 
promulgating deistical verses, full of Sufeeism, * 


which is directly contrary to their religious tenets;*: 


had never been persecuted or molested 


by 
Moosulmans or by Moosulman. Magistrates.” f ie 


In 1822 occurred one of those cases of 


the alleged murder of an Indian by a° 
European which stir our society to its 
inmost depths. Mr. John Hayes, Judge of 


Comilla, 


beaten to death Pratap Narayan Das, a 
zamindar of Tippera. The - Judge had. 
ordered the zamindar to live 
town in order to prevent him from going 
to the villages and exciting disturbances. 
But in. July 1821, during the temporary 
absence of Mr. Hayes from Comilla, the 
zamindar went to, his- village on hearing of 
his son’s ‘illness, and .the son having died 


he came back to .Comilla two days before 


the Judges return.:, Mr. Hayes, on hearing 
internment order; 
entenced him to 20 stripes (30 July 1821). 
mamindar: protested that he „would die 
an’ submit to such dishonour. But 
a gave. him twenty cuts all the 
the man was dragged to 
sind dead the third 


was on Sth April tried at thes. 
Supreme Court on the charge of having: - 
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in Comilla ~ 
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being perthitted to #isit him or to burn his 
corpse. Mr. Hayes was acquitted on 
producing evidence to the effect that the 


wound caused by the flogging was slight 
“and had ‘healed on the third day; and that 
the zamindar’s bed clothes showed that he 
had died of cholera. During these three 
days Pratap Narayan used to walk outside 
„the jail and take his meals there also.* 
` In an editorial of his paper Rammohun 
made the following . observations on the 
trial of Mr. Hayes : 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE EDITOR or THE 
MIRAT-00L-UKHBAR 


Translated for the Calcutta Journal 


After hearing the evidence of the witnesses 
adduced on both sides, in this case. the Jury 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. It is not my 
intention to defend Mr. Jobn Hayes, Judge of 
Tipperah, if accused of having violated the prin- 
ciples of Justice and the Regulations of Govern- 
ment by inflicting corporeal punishment upon the 
deceased, without any regular Judicial proceedings 
‘Or hearing evidence, or receiving his confession ; 
. but I beg of the liberal Public, that before they 
> pronounce their judgment on this subject, they 
will enquire into the conduct of the late Purtaub 


`- Narayun towards his weaker neighbours, which in 


my opinion was sufficient to rouse the indignation 
of fhe Magistrate, who is made answerable before 
“God, and to his fellow-creatures, for oppressions 

» gmmitted against helpless individuals, that are 

placed under “his charge, and enough to excite the 

compassion of travellers, who happened to be 

avitnesses of that Zumeendar’s mode of treating 
.« his inferiors. The most the Public can say, after 
** such enquiry, is. that Myr. Hayes acted rashly 
=~ and under the influence of passion. 

It is very difficult for the Executive Govern- 
tment to establish such Rules and Regulations 
~ for the Officers of Police, and the people under 
them, that the former cannot exceed the powers 
vested in them, nor the latter be deficient in 
perfect obedience. In case Government should not 
give any discretionary power to the Magistrate 
in some particular cases, it is probable that many 
who are vestrained from tyranny only by the 
read of the Magistrate, may be guilty of outrages, 





“ For full proceedings of the case, see Asiatic 
Journal, December 1 1822, pp. 598—605. 
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and above ail dieselin, and practise oppression 

upon others. On the contrary, in case Government 
should entrust their Police Officers with unlimited, 
authority in certain cases when necessity requires- 
there is a chance of their sometimes deviating i 
from the paths of Justice, from their not beme- 
able to distinguish actual necessity from cases 
where there is no such necessity; or from 

irritation of mind, or other considerations. In. 
either case there is a probability of mischief, and 
of the objects of Government being defeated... ` 

But as in the former case A of Magistrates 

not being vested with unlimited power ‘in any | 

circumstances) there would be great depredations, .. 

such as theft and robbery, and many other abuses, — 
as well as sometimes the overthrow of Government’ 
itself ; therefore. it is necessary that the local. 

Magistrates should be vested with more. efficient’; 
authority for carrying the orders of Government, . 
into execution, and likewise for preventing the 
powerful from tyrannising over the Aveal. ” a Büt 
there is no remedy whatever for the abusé ‘which 
is noticed in this case arising from their being - 
invested with such powers, except Governinent 
should adopt such measures (after the exampl 
of some former just kings) as might enable” db: 
to become acquainted with the proceedings of» its. 
executive officers without the intervention of favour’ , 


‘or partiality to screen them. It is probable that’ 


this superintendence of the Government „vould be 
a sufficient check upon the Police Officers, ang- 
put them upon their guard. Although the mode 
of establishing Courts of Appeal may be considered. 
as in some degree a substitute for these: restraints,- 
yet it fails in some instances to produce the ~ 
desired effect. For example, after any > one ‘has 
been punished with the rattan, and thrown into 
jail, and put in irons by order of a local Magistrate’ 
he cannot recover from that disgrace (which> to a- 
person that has any pretensions to respectability, . 
is as bad as death itself) although the sentence~ 
passed upon him bv that local Magistrate should .. 
be reversed at a subsequent pericd. If the execu- | 
tion of the sentence passed by a local Magistrate” 
for inflicting corporal punishment upon a- person 
of respectability and putting him in irons weres 
to be deferred, in case the person .condemned 4 
appealed against the order of the local’. Magistrate* 
and paid the regular fees, until the order ‘of thes 
Superior Court of Appeal be issued, this: might gbe-. 
preventative of excesses on the part of the Bolice” 
Officers, and might secure the subject from thet 


. injurious consequences arising from their passion- 


or error.’ Do det 


Sef (To be continued) 
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America’s Economic influence 
HER LEADERSHIP IN COMMERCE AND FINAN GE 


By JAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, ma., Ph.D. 


ITHIN the short space of a decade 
America has risea to a position of 
world leadership in finance and trade 

unparalleled in the history of commerce. In 
the sphere of economic activity the United 
States has certainly set new standards and 
hastened the pace of economie development 
of other countries of the world. In fact it 
is the stupendous economic progress of 
America that first drew the attention of the 


world. The present national wealth of 
America is said to be well in excess 
of Rs. 960,000,000,000 as against 


Rs. 558,000,000 000 in 1912. It is also estimated 
that America’s national income has grown 
from Rs  9$0,000,000,000 about the end of 
the pre-war period toabout Rs. 270,000,000,000 
in 1928, accompanied by a rapid ` accumula- 
tion of national savings, and a steady flow. 
of capital to industry and commerce both in 
the United States and abroad. In reference 
to the rapid rise of America as an economic 
_power during the years between 1922 and 
1929, the Committee on Economie Changes 
remarks that during that period there was “an 
outpouring of energy which piled up sky- 
scrapers in scores of cities, knit the forty- 
eight States together with 20,000 miles of 
airways, moved each year over railways and 
waterways more than 1,500,000,000 tons of 
freight, thronged the highways with 25,000,000 
motor cars, carried ‘electricity . to 17,000,000 
homes, sent each year 3,750,000 children 
to high schools and more than 1,000,000 
young men and women to college, and fed 
and clothed, housed and amused 120,000,000 
persons 
habitable area of the earth.” 


Groyyra IN COMMERCE AND Inpustry 

Such rapid growth of America as an 
economic power has exerted a direct influence 
upon conditions in other countries of the 
‘world through the channels of international 
trade. America’s participation in world trade 
has been an important facter in expanding 
the economic activity of other nations. 
America’s high standard of living and her 


to more than 16 per 


who occupy one-twentieth of the 


mass production provide a vast market. for 
the products of the rest .of the world. 
Sufficient proof of the significance of 


American world trade activity is seen in the 


fact that the total volume of international 
trade of the United States was in excess of 
Rs. 204,000,000,000 in 1928. America’s 
imports from abroad amounted to nearly 15 
per cent of the aggregate exports of other 
countries, and American exports amounted 
| cent of the total 
imports of other countries. The trade 
balance of 1929 is in favour of America to 
the extent of Rs. 2,523,208,828. The amount 
of exports reached the enormous figure of 


Rs. 15,723,786,828 and America’s imports 
during the same period amounted to 
Rs. 13,200,378,000. The ten leaders in“ 


American export trade are: Unmanutactured 
cotton, automobiles and vehicles, petroleum 
and products, grains and 
industrial machinery, non-ferrous metal, 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures, agricul- 
tural machinery, fruits and nuts, electrical 
machinery. Other important export com- 
modities are animal oils and edible fats, 
wood manufactures and saw-mill products, 
coal and related products, iron and steel 
manufactures, steel mill products and 
other advanced manufactures. l 

The ten leading imports of America are 
unmanufactured silk, cocoa, coffee and tea, 
non-ferrous metals, rubber and manufactures, 
sugar and related products, paper and 
manufactures, petroleum and products, raw 
hides and skins, furs and - manufactures, and 
paper base stocks. Other important items 
on the import list include jute and manufac- 
tures, vegetable oils, fruits and nuts, oil- 
seeds, cotton manufactures, unmanufactured 
wool, fertilizer and  fetilizer materials. 
Among the countries from which America 
imports commodities, Brazil does the big 
coffee business, having sent to America 
Rs. 535,067,169 worth last year. Columbia and 
Java stand next in exporting coffee to the 
United States. From the Philippine Islands 
alone America buys Rs. 90,000,000 worth of 


preparationsy . 
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Rs. 1,930,262,361 ; 


" AMERICA’S ECONOMIC INFLUENCE 


cocoanut oil and also Rs. 39,000,000 worth 
of copra America imports from India most 
of her jute valued to be in excess of 
Rs. 180,000,000. America gets most of her 
silk from.Japan. The latter sells annually 
something like Rs. 1,068,000,000 worth of 
silks ; China, Italy and France come next 
in order. Holland and Belgium supply most 
of America’s demand for cut but unset 
diamonds, and the annual total from these 
two small-countries exceeds Rs. 
in value. 

Examination of the consumption of the 
more common commodities in the United 
States in comparison with total world pro- 
duction indicates somewhat more specifically 
what America’s purchasing power means not 
only to industry in the United States but 
to the rest of the world also. The popula- 
tion of the United States is 7 per cent of 
the total world population. That 7 per cent 
consumes approximately 50 per cent of all 
the tin, about 60 per cent of the crude 
rubber, more than 70 per cent of all the 
raw silk and large proportions of the world’s 
production of sugar, coal, pig iron, copper 
and crude petroleum. The fact that 
¢ per cent of the world’s population 
living in the United States should supply a 
market for such large proportion of the 
world’s total production of these commodities 
IS a consideration of the greatest importance 
to the world’s commerce, industry and 
employment of labour. 

In the matter of distribution of American 
Imports, we find that Europe receives Rs. 
7,022;110,773 ; North America Rs. 4,185,697,568 ; 
South America Rs. 1,618081,145; Asia 
Oceania Rs 576,068,922 ; 
and Africa, Rs. 391,616,074. It is interesting 
to note that America exported false teeth 


totalling more than 25,000,000, which brought - 


In a revenue of Rs. 3,809,859. In the 
machinery and vehicteS group the item of 
nearly Rs. 75,000,000 for oil well drilling 
apparatus and other oil well and oil refinery 
machinery, indicates that America is far in 
the lead of other nations in this field. Sewing 
machines bring in Rs. 30,000,000 annually 
and the United Kingdom is America’s best 
customer for sewing machines. The greatest 
increase registered over 1928 was in aircraft, 
for in 1929 the value of aircraft exported was 
more than tréble the amount of the preceding 
year. America exported last year Rs, 23,581,341 
worth of phonographs and Rs. 18,007,198 
worth of records. It is interesting to note 


105,000,000 
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that foreign sales of radio receiving sets 
amounted to about Rs. 30,000,000. 


America’s FINANCIAL [INFLUENCE 


The financial activities of the United 
States have also had a very direct bearing ` 
upon conditions in other parts of the world. 
America has experienced an accumulation of - 
Savings on a scale which has provided ample ` 
capital both for the advancement of American — 
industrialism and for investment in other 
countries. Just before the great European 
war broke out, American investments in 
foreign countries totalled Rs. 7,500,000,000 ; 
today American investments abroad are 
estimated to be somewhere between 
Rs. 37,500,000,000 and Rs. 43,500,000,000. 
The United States has furnished an immense. 
reservoir of capital upon which the world 
has drawn freely for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction, and this movement of capital 
to foreign countries has not only been of 
benefit to others but has played an important 
part in the development of America’s trade 
itself. Rightly does President observe that. 
“the making of loans to foreign countries for 
productive purposes not only increases our 
direct exports but builds up the prosperity 
of foreign countries and is an economic 
blessing to both sides of the transaction. 
Trade grows on prosperity, not on poverty. < 
Trade is a co-operative effort among nations © 
to secure the greatest total output and total 
consumption.” America’s financial activities in 
recent years have been particularly significant 
in aiding materially the post-war financial 
readjustments in those countries which: 
suffered a tremendous economic dislocation, ` 

The key to America’s distinction as the 
nation of greatest prosperity not in the vast `’ 
amount of capital Americans possess but in 
the way that capital has been circulated. 
“Our wealth,” says Mr. Schwab, “has not been 
hoarded and reserved. It is constantly going ~ 
out into railroads and mills, into factories | 
aud mines, and in stimulating these industries 
to greater progress and achievement. The 
results of this permeation of our national 
wealth into all phases jof activity are, every- 
where manifest. No optimist is required to > 
sense the continuing forward course of 
American business.” Perhaps the most 


significant aspect of this forward course is ` 


the improved economic position of the wage- 
earner. Not only has this been characterized 


‘by higher wages, better working conditions 


and greater opportunities, but it has meant 





-also the inereased purchasing power of the 
American people, the building and furnishing 
of homes and the widest ownership of things 
ever known, not only of motor cars and 
other conveniences but of stocks and bonds 
and bank balances as well. America, young 
as she is, has come to realize the true value 
of money,—money not for its own sake but 
_ for what it can bring to people in, the way 
‘of good things of life. America has come to 
realize that the influence of money does not 
stop with the mere promotion and facilitation 
of business, but that it extends into American 
homes, into American schools and public 
institutions and into the moral and spiritual 
fibre of the country. Through the wise 
investment of American prosperity, America 
has laid the road to innumerable and 
boundless opportunities, leading the way to a 
ereater happiness and achievement and a 
higher standard of living than the world has 
yet known. 


Sows Factors IN AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
The fundamental factors in American 
prosperity are, of course, the natural 


resources and the population. America is 
excellently located on the face of the earth; 


her marvellous natural endowments in 
minerals, fertile soil, navigable rivers and 
lakes, forest ranges and favourable 


climatic conditions throughout the land ; in 
other words, the United States is highly 
endowed with such resources as are con- 
-ducive to productive -effort in the manifold 
activities of man. The direct cause of 
America’s present prosperity les in what 
the Americans 
nature, and all such as have been built on 
natural endowments have come as a part of 
American national development, not from 
any preconceived plan of the American 
pioneers. Past experience, education, the 
sustained struggle for improvement which 
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have built upon the gifts of. 
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has characterized America’s development 
from the start; the progressive methods, the 
fields of invention, business management, 
manufacturing economy, scientific selling 
and advertising, all these have become year by 
year and decade after decade, more and more 
potent in their effects. The force of each of 


them today is the direct. outgrowth of 
earlier efforts. 
Another important element working 


toward American industrial and commercial 
progress has been the size and diversity 
of the domestic market. This great domestic 
market has been notable not only for its 
sheer physical bulk and exceptional consum- 
ing capacity but, more especially, for the 
total absence of interior trade barriers. The 
existing status has permitted the free flow 
of commerce within the United States. Such 
an unrestricted market made possible mass 
production and greatly encouraged research 
and invention. Research has helped to 
develop new technique and equipment which 
have been rapidly applied to the industrial 
managerial skill 
has also effected important economies, both 
in production and distribution: The resultant 
increase in efficiency has made it possible 
to provide many commodities and services. 
at reduced cost or to improve commodities 
without increasing their cost. These are 
some of the major factors which account 
for America’s high productivity and her 
sudden rise as a commercial power. These 
indicate also the main lines of a pattern 
in relation to which significant changes are 
being effected in other nations. The rise 
of America to such leadership in the world 
is bound to be of profound significance, not 
only in its direct effect on world economy 
but as an ever-widening influence on the 
thought and life of other nations and on the 
political and economic systems of the world. 
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Equality of Trading Rights 


By GAGANVIHARI L. MEHTA, ona. 


HAT is described as the claim for 
equality of trading rights between 

Indian and British interests in. 
India-is only the latest phase of the demand 
for statutory safe-guards against discrimina- 
tory legislation of which we heard so 


much when the Simon Commission was 
nere. It is interesting therefore to trace 
the origin and history of this agitation in 


order to comprehend adequately its fall 
implications. The protest of the British 
commercial community against economic 
discrimination and their demand for safe- 
guards against such legislation had their 
origin in what is known as the Indian 
Coastal Traffic Bill. It will be remembered 
that in 1928 the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon issued a 
memorandum in which they expressed great 
concern at the tendency shown by Indian 
politicians to introduce legislation discri- 
minating against British commercial interests 
in India and urged that the Indian 
Legislature should not be in a position to 
discriminate legislatively or financially on 
racial grounds. Later, the All-Parties Report 
on the constitutional question, commonly 
known as the Nehru Report, considered this 
matter and declared that : 


As regards Huropean commerce, we cannot 
see why men who have put great sums of money 
into India should at all be nervous. It is 
inconceivable that there can be any discriminating 
legislation against any community doing business 
lawfully in India. 


after debated in 
when the motion 


The question was soon 
the Legislative Assembly 


to refer the Indian Coastal Traffic Bill to 
a select committee came up in September 
1928. when the representatives of the 


Pandit Motilal 
dealt exhaustively 


Associated Chambers and 
Nehru and other speakers 
with this subject. . l 
The question was again discussed in the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
in December 1928 but it was in July 1929 
that the Associated Chambers addressed a 
communicatioù which was meant for the 
Statutory Commission and was widely 


circulated among members of Parliament ™ 
and commercial bodies in England. The- 
Associated Chambers reiterated therein the 
demands for constitutional safe-guards against. 
discriminatory legislation which they had 
urged before the Statutory Commission and — 
instanced the Coastal Reservation Bill as an` 
illustration of such legislation. Within 
about two months, in October 1929, the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry issued a rejoinder in reply 
to the statement of the Associated Chambers. 
Thereafter the agitation for statutory 
safe-guards persisted and in July 1930 the 
Associated Chambers again came forward 
with a circular on the subject of discrimina~ 
tory legislation. The Statutory Commission 
definitely ruled out the proposal to prevent 
discriminatory legislation by attempting to 
define it in a constitutional instrument.. 
(Vide pp. 129-130, Vol ID. 7 


when the -Round Table. 
was convened, the European 
commercial bodies modified the form 
of their demand and suggested that . 
there should be an understanding ow 
trade convention ensuring equality of status. 
betiveen European and Indian commercial 
communities trading in India. This, . was 
insisted on as a condition precedent for the 
grant of responsibility in the Central 
Government by the non-official European 
representatives and the Conservative delegates - 


Last year 
Conference 


to the Round Table Conference. The 
Government of India’s despatch on the 
Statutory Commission’s Report also deals 


with this aspect of the matter and supports 
the claim for statutory safe-guards against 
discriminating legislation. a 


In January last, the Minorities Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference 
adopted Clause 14 by which the representa- 
tivés agreed that there should be no diserimina- 
tion between the rights of the British mercantile 
community and the rights of Indian-born 
subjects and a convention to this effect 
should be agreed to. The controversy that 
arose in the press and on platform as 4 
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result of this agreement is too recent to 
need any detailed reference. 

Now what is exactly the 
demand? The European commercial com- 
munity demands that certain statutory 
safe-guards or guarantees should be provided 
jn the new constitution against discrimina- 
tory legislation. It is rather curious that 
except for citing the instance -of the Coastal 
Reservation Bill, there is no attempt to 
define precisely the term “discriminatory 
legislation” or “economic , discrimination” 
nor is there any clear enunciation of the 
mature of the safe-guards. Obviously much 
will depend upon how these safe-guards are 
defined and what their scope and implica- 
tions are. Even the Statutory Commission, 
composed as it was entirely of Englishmen 
and naturally sympathetic to the demands ‘of 
the European mercantile interests, was unable 
to devise a formula that could be embodied 
in the statute for safe-guarding non-Indian 
interests. They carefully considered the 
' drafts of clauses submitted by the European 
“commercial bodies providing for constitu- 
tional safe-guards against legislation which 
-discriminates against certain communitiés in 
matters of taxation, trade or commerce. 
«But they ruled out the possibility of securing 
protection by these means because such 
statutory protection could not be limited 
to particular minorities or to discrimination 
in matters of trade and ecommerce only. 
“The statutory provision would therefore,” 
the Commission concluded, “have to be 
drawn so widely as to be little more than 
a statement of abstract principle affording 


nature of this 


no precise guidance to courts.’ In the 
‘final draft that was agreed to by the 
Minorities Sub-Committee of the Round 


‘Table - Conference, it> has been generally 
agreed at tbe instance of the British 
commercial community that “there 


should be no discrimination between the 
rights of the British mercantile community, 
‘firms and companies trading in India and 
the rights of Indian-born subjects.” In 
feturn for this gracious concession of 
equality, the Indian delegates agreed to 
Huropean subjects _continuing their existing 
privileges in regard to criminal trial ! 

Now let us examine the implications of 
the agreement. In the first place, not 
unfair or unwarranted by any sort of 
discrimination ón the matter of trading 
rights alone is ruled out. Racial discrimi- 
nation against Indians in the matter of 
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jury-trial or -other ` privileges or preferential. 


treatmeédt ih jails or railways is to continue. 


Such a .safe-guard cannot be limited to 
commerce or trade only and applied only 
in the interests of Europeans. Secondly, no 
sort of discrimination is to be permitted in- 
the sphere of trade even if such diserimi- 
nation is a means to establishing the 
paramountey of Indian interests and is 
required in national interests. H a State 
Railway insists on purchase of coal from 
Indian collieries, would it be discrimination ? 
If the Stores Deparment gives preference 
to Swadeshi goods even ata sacrifice, will 
that constitute discrimination? Supposing a 
Provincial Government wants to buy over 
a Kuropean-owned public utility company 
but has no objection to an Indian company 
existing, will that be classed as discrimina- 
tion ? For the definition of what constitutes 
discrimination will depend on what 
interpretation we give to the term ‘right.’ 
If these rights are themselves privileges 
based on discrimination against Indians in 
the past and at present, they have no 
moral justification ; and if those rights are 
claimed on a basis of equality with Indian 
fellow-subjects, what is the raison detre of 
demanding special prerogatives in criminal 
trials ? You cannot be fellow-citizens in 
one case and a superior race in the other. 


Moreover, it is not merely the existing 
rigbts of the British community nor the 
rights of the existing British community 
that are to be guaranteed but the future 
rights of the British community for all 
time to come. This point was strongly 


insisted upon by Lord Reading and Sir 
Hubert Carr, and in that mood of generosity 
which characterized’ the. Indian delegates 
they agreed to barter away essential 
conditions of economic freedom for comp 
ratively less important constitutional 
concessions. Kven the demand of some of 
the Indian delegates that in certain basic 
and key-industries, the Government must 
be left the right to discriminate has been 
ignored. . f 

In the second place, it is noteworthy 
that the agreement is not restricted to 
companies or firms registered in India. 
Whether the company is registered in 
India or not, and even if it is registered in 
England or South Africa or if it is a 
British firm established outside the British 
Empire but is only trading in India no 
discrimination is possible against it. There 
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are about 821 companies with paid-up 
capital aggregating £ 568,068,672 which are 
registered elsewhere than in India but are 
working in British India.. But the 
Government of India have already 
acknowledged and acted upon the principle 
of discrimination in giving State aid to 
industries such as bounties or similar 
definite pecuniary assistance where specific 
„restrictions are imposed to safe-guard Indian 
interests. For iustance, Section 5 of the 
Steel Industry Protection Act of 1924 laid 
down that in the case of incorporated 
companies such companies should be 
registered under the Indian Companies Act 
of 1913 with rupee capital, -that a 
reasonable proportion of the directorate 
should be Indian and that facilities 
the technical training of apprentices should 
be provided. Similarly, when “the Indian 
Radio Telegraph Company had to obtain a 
licence from the Government, the Government 
laid down in their agreement with the 
Company that sixty per cent of the new 
capital should be reserved for Indians. In 
the matter of subsidizing civil aviation also 
the Government have approved and adopted 
the principle of reserving a majority of 
the share capital and directorate for Indians. 
The External Capital Commitee, in fact, 
approved of the imposition of stipulations 
to safe-cuard Indian interests. It is 
conceivable that all such stipulations and 
safe-guards would be rendered impossible 
under the terms of the Round Table 
Agreement as they might be construed as 
racial discrimination. This agreement, 
therefore, constitutes a distinct step backward. 

In the third place, it is evident that all 


measures of protection are in a _ sense 
discriminatory because they seek to 
? safe-guard on a basis of differentiation 
avhether the discrimination is practised 
through the manipulation of tariffs and 
bounties or through special legislative 
measures. It is. however, contended that 
while such protective measures as tariffs 
are unobjectionable in principle, economic 
discrimination against non-Indian industries 
established in this country is- obnoxious. 
But in considering this question, there are 
several relevant issues which must be 
emphasized. In the first place, we must 


investigate the process and methods by 
which such industries came to be established 
and to flourish in this country. If it is 
found that in certain spheres of economic 
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activity, the non-Indian interests have been 
established through discrimination against 
Indian interests, then to that extent the 
claim for perpetuation of such vested rights 
is weakened. Now there is ng doubt that 
the political domination of India has been 


the principal cause of the establishment 
of industries controlled and managed by 
non-Indians. In oil, tea, coal, shipping 
and several other spheres, the non- 
Indian interests have been able to 
succeed and dominate with ` the active 


sympathy and support of the Government of 
the land. We all know the saying that trade 


follows the flag and it cannot so follow 
merely on account of its own merits. It is 
therefore only an accident that these 


industries happen to be geographically located 
in India, because otherwise they are alien in 
every sense of the term as evinced by the 
case of the oil industry. After all, in this 
matter, we must also examine the aim of 
protective measures. Tariffs are imposed for 
the promotion of national industries but if it 
is found that foreign interests taking 
advantage of a tariff wall come to a country 
and seek to exterminate national enterprises, 
is if not the duty of the State to safe-guard 
them ? Ons this point it 3s interesting to 
consider the opinion of Sir William Clark, a 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, who deprecated the taking of any 
measure which might mean that “the manu- 


-facturer who now competes with you from 


a distance would transfer his activities to 
India and compete with. you within your 
boundaries.” The mere constitutional right 
to impose tariffs does not constitute fiscal 
autonomy of which it is but an element. 
The power to legislate and tax so as to 
promote national industries and to regulate 
trade, tariff and transport in national interests 
connotes fiscal autonomy. This would of course 
include the right to levy differential duties 
on the industries owned and managed by 
Indians and non-Indians and to devise and 
enforce such measures as reservation of 


coastal or inland waterways to Indians or the 


right to exclude non-Indians from certain 
spheres of economic operation like banking 
and insurance. India is deprived of such 
autonomy. by . the Round Table Agreement. 
Now this is no imaginary danger. Recent 
experience in India shows that high tariffs 
by themselves are not an adequate protection : 
foreign capital by establishing itself within 
the country competes with Indian-owned 
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, concerns by unfair means. The match industry 
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national concerns in such cases. 
no possibility of developing national industries 
: in ` India if India lies prostrate under 


‘is an instance'in point and the Government 


of the country must.have power to safe-cuard 
There is 


the 


shackles of foreign economic control. 
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or differentiate between nationals 
nationals 
‘spheres of trade for 
‘policy of nations generally to reserve for 


All countries have the right to discriminate 
and non- 
reserve certain domestic 
nationals. It is the 


and to 


their own citizens certain rights and 


_ privileges which for one reason or another 


-are not extended to 


aliens. Hor example, it 


- has been the policy of the United States for 
over a century to reserve the coasting trade 


exclusively for vessels of its own 


citizens. 


. When, therefore, national treatment is pledged 


-in 


' coasting trade 


their commercial treaties in terms 
sufficiently broad to cover this trade, a 
provision is introduced expressly excepting 
coastivise shipping. To addition to 
and national fisheries, dis- 
‘criminatory treatment in favour of a country’s 


own nationals is provided for in commercial 


- treaties 
possession of 


certain 


| British Empire, free-trade 


with reference to acquisition and 
the soil, particularly, in 
agricultural districts, and to the practice of 
professions and trades. France, 
Germany, Italy, Denmark, Chile, Roumania 
have all got definite restrictions on the 
activities of foreign concerns and lay down 
specific rules for the purpose. In Roumania, 
it has been provided that “Companies opera- 
ting in Roumania must have two-thirds of 
the capital in Roumanian hands, and three- 
quarters of the directors must be Roumanian 
nationals.” This is in accordance with the 
general trend of Koumanian legislation which 
aims at “Roumanianizing” industry. In China, 
Greece, Chile, ete. there are laws against 
granting mineral concessious to foreigners. 
In 1923 France forbade the acquisition 
of property by a foreigner. Even in the 
Hngland does not 
permit a foreigner to be a proprietor in 
part or whole of a British ship ! under the 
Merchant Shipping. Act of 1894, which 
reserves certain rights in regard to British 
ships for natural-born: and naturalized 
British subjects only. British Columbia 
forbids registration of a non-national company 


for the construction and working of railways 


or for carrying on the’ business. of banking 
or insurance of any trust within the meaning 
of’ the Trast Companies Act. Section 8 of 
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the War Precautions Repeal Act (1921) of 
Australia provides that no Company in which 
more than one-third of shares are held by 
foreigners shall acquire ‘any mine or interest 
or metallurgical business. Section II of the 
same Act prohibits any foreigner from 
acquiring shares without the permission of 
the Treasurer. The fact is that the British 
Commonwealth itself provides numerous 
instances of a discriminatory policy and 
British Dominions exercise discrimination not 
only against foreigners but also against other 
members of the Empire. In the matter of 
immigration, franchise, trading licence and 
the right to hold property, British subjects 
can be and are excluded from a Dominion 
while State-aid under various bounties and 
subsidies acts are restricted to the nationals 
of the Dominions concerned. The imposition 
of such restrictions on those who have had 
the unfettered right to exploit hitherto and 
have taken advantage. of the open door policy 
might involve inconvenience and loss to 
existing interests but that is Inevitable. For 
instance, the Kuomintang or the Nationalist 
Party of China declared that “no foreigners 
will be permitted to own property, open 
banks or issue bank-notes unless in accordance 
with Chinese law, custom and usage’; and 
the national Government has excluded foreign 
shipping from coastal and inland water-routes 
within a year of the passage of the measure. 
Last year, the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs appreciated the efforts for the rendi- 
tion of Chinese shipping rights and said 
that the National Government “would exert 
every effort to take back these rights from 
foreign merchants.” 

The political aspect of this denad is 


not less important. The position of the 
British commercial community on this 
question is not quite consistent. Sometimes 


A 


they claim their rights as a minority com- 


munity of IJIndia—a weak, unprotected? 
powerless minority as it -is. On other 
occasions, they demand their rights owing 


to their race and their stake in the land 
they live in. Still on other occasions, they 
claim that they are fellow-subjects of the 
same. Empire and must have the same 
rights. Now if is evident that it is not the 
rights of a minority that they demand but 
the continuance of the privileges of a ruling 
race. No communal minority in India has 
yet demanded the right to be tried by 
members of its own race; no minority has 
attempted to fetter the constitution by 
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safe guards against discrimination. The 
British demand their rights as nationals of 
England, not as. nationals of India Indeed 
they are so conscious of their non-national 
character that when demanding protection 
for oil industry, they could not charac- 
terize it as anything more than an indigenous 
industry. It is obvious that the special 
rights enjoyed by LBritishers in this country 
are due not to their being a minority 
community at all but to their racial affinity 
with the governing caste who regard this 
economic garrison as a counterpart of 
military -oecupation. To demand equality 
in the face of the fundamental inequalities 
that exist between Indians and Europeans 
is simply preposterous. But it is something 
to the good that Britishers in this country 
who have thrived on racial inequalities are 
constrained to protest vehemently even 
against the faintest hint of preferential 
treatment for the children of the soil, when 
they perceive the possible effects of such 
a policy on their own interests. 


To ask for the continuance of this 
privileged position and favoured treatment 
in the shape of statutory guarantee or 


trade convention is simply to demand 
capitulations from a self-governing India. 
Tt is not necessary to dilate at length on 
the odious history of these capitulations 
which were so offensive and humilating that 
all countries such as Egypt, Persia, China 
and Turkey; where they existed revolted 
against them with all their strength, 
and the European countries 
forgo them. Such judicial, 
commercial privileges granted to foreigners 
‘often at the point of the bayonet are similar 
to the safe-guards and “equality of status” 
demanded in this country. In China, for 
instance, foreign interests were protected 
by “unequal treaties?” whose abolition was 
demanded to restore equality of conditions ; 


economic aud 


here unequal rights are sought to be 
perpetuated by a commercial treaty or 
trade convention. Koumintang’s first. demand 
therefore was that “all present treaties not 


based on the principle of equality between 
China and any foreign power should be 
abrogated including ‘those providing for 
extra-territorial rights of foreign nationals” 
and promised most-favoured nation treatment 
to any nation which voluntarily relinquished 
its special privileges. Similarly in Turkey, 
the National Pact of 1920 observes : 


“It is a fundamental condition of our life and 


have had to. 


(EN) 


continued existence that we, like every count 
should enjoy complete independence and liber 
in the matter of assuring the means of our -de 
lopment in order that our national and econon 
development should be rendered possible and tl 
it should be possible to conduct affairs in t 
form of a more up-to-date regular administratic 
For this reason, we are opposed to restrictior 
inimical to our development, in politica., judicis 
financial and other matters.” 


Safe-geuards and guarantees 
demanded by the 
munity would like 
capitulations be 


such as al 
British commercial con 
extra-territoriality c 
derogatory to nation: 
dignity. Whatever the differences in forr 
between them and capitulations strictl: 
so-called, they would in practice operate as. 
restriction on the territorial and administra 
tive sovereignty of India and would in som 
cases throw the economic machinery ou 
of gear: they might further be utilized by 
foreigners to erect barriers against India’s 
economic independence and development 
We want not the substitution of economic 
bondage for constitutional irresponsibility 
but the simple and unconditional. abolition 
of all economic and political restrictions in 
the life of the nation while giving adequate 
protection to legitimate foreign interests. 
What the Europeans in this ccuntry are 
entitled to obtain and will obtain under the 
new. constitution are their legitimate rights 
like any other non-nationals. If, however, 
they desire to obtain more, they should be 
prepared to become the nationals and 
citizens on terms and conditions to be laid 
down by the future Parliament of India. 
Now we are told that “the root of the matter 
was really whether all subjects of the Empire 
were to receive the same treatment in India.” 
The reply is twofold. Were such statutory 
guarantees made a condition precedent before 
conceding Dominion status or full responsible 
government to any of. the component 
parts of the British Empire? In no Dominion 
have such safe-guards been provided against 
discriminatory measures It is therefore 
objectionable in principle and detrimental 
to national interests to fetter the constitution 
of India and limit the sovereignty of Swaraj 
Government. But this is not all. As 
General Smuts pointed out at the Imperial 
Conference of 1923. “there is no common 
equal British citizenship in the Empire.” 
Further, he stated that “the composition and 
character and rights of its people will be the 
concern of each free and equal State of the 
Empire.” This constitutional position has 
been authoritatively accepted by the 
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presentatives of India. Karl Crew speaking 

the Imperial Conference of 1911 observed 
at “Nobody can dispute the right of self- 
verning Dominions to decide for themselves 
hom, in each case, they will admit as 
tizens of their respective Dominions.” This 
tew has been subsequently confirmed at the 
acceeding Imperial Conferences. Prof. A. B. 
eith, one of the greatest authorities on 
mperial relationship, has acknowledged the 
ower of the Dominions to regulate immigra- 
ion and their right to treat differentially 
lasses of British subjects. It is not 
iecessary to dwell at length here on the 
erious disabilities imposed on Indians in the 
rarious Dominions and even Kenya, 
yom partial to complete prohibition and 
restrictions in exercising franchise or holding 
property which induced Prof. Keith to admit 
that “the exclusive policy {of the Dominions) 
is difficult to reconcile with the claims of 
common citizenship.” Such discrimination 
against Indians includes, as is well known, 
not only prohibition of immigration but ‘ the 
deprival of the vested rights even of Indians 
lawfully resident in the Dominions for the 
sole erime of their colour. Repatriation 
which is the real aim. of the South African 
Government is discrimination, confiscation 
and expropriation in the worst sense of all 
these three terms but imperial fellow-feeling 
has not prevented it. Even if we admit 
therefore that there is one imperial national- 
ity, there is a distinct and separate citizen- 
ship of the Dominions and the rights and 
privileges derived from it are different in the 
various parts of the Empire. As a matter 
of fact the Dominions are developing their 
own distinet nationalities. Canada was the 
first to do so in order to facilitate the 
operation of her immigration laws and later 
to have an- independent member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
This example was followed by the Union of 
South Africa in the Union Nationality and 
Flags Acts of 1927. In both cases Dominion 
nationality ean be lost on acquisition of 
another Dominion nationality or the nation- 
ality of the United Kingdom. But the- last 
instance is that of the Irish Free State which 
has constituted a distinct Irish citizenship. 
Article 3of the Constitution of the Irish Free 
State lays down the conditions of citizenship 
and concludes by stating that “the conditions 
governing the future acquisition and 
termination of citizenship in the Irish Free 
State shall be determined by law.” The most 


ranging 


striking feature about the provisisus of Trist 
citizenship is that no distinction whatsoever 
is made between British subjects and aliens 
neither of which is ever mentioned. The British 
subjects of the United Kingdom are thus 
excluded from this citizenship but are eligible 
on application like other aliens. Political 
privileges are accorded only.to citizens. But 
the most recent and authoritative exposition 
of the position is contained in the Report of 
the Conferenee on the Operation of Dominion 
Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation 
held in 1929. The Report dwells on the 
twofold aspects of this problem because, 
while all members of the Commonwealth have 
a common nationality in virtue of their 
being subjects of the British Crown, they 
are also distinct juristic entities and may be 
said to have separate nationalities of their 
own. The Report points out that a common 
status operative throughout the Common- 
wealth can. only be conferred in pursuance 
of legislation based upon common agreement 
and even such common status would not be 
in any way inconsistent with the recognition 
within or without the Commonwealth of the 
distinct nationality possessed by the 
nationals of the individual States of tne 
British Commonwealth. This marks an 
important stage in the development of 
Dominion nationhood. Now India even on 
official admission has achieved the status of 
a Dominion in international relations and 
she has been an original signatory of the 
Treaty of Versailles as well as an independ- 
ent member of the League of Nations. 
There is, therefore, no reason why India 
should not constitute and establish a distinct 
nationality of her own. In no Dominion 
were the rights of citizenship guaranteed’ 
as they are sought to be muleted: fron: 


India. India must reserve the right to 
retaliate whenever necessary against those 
parts of the Empire where discrimination: 


is made against Indians as in South Africa. 
Their: right cannot be saerificed for the 
mirage of equality and can only be enforced 
if there is an independent Indian nationality. 
It was with that view that the AJParties. 
National Convention held: at Caleutta in 
December, 1928. adopted the following 
definition of an Indian eitizen. 


‘The word Citizen wherever it occurs 


in this constitution means every~ person: 
(a) Who was born or whose fnther was 
born or unaturalized withim the- territorial’ 


~ 


ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM’ 


limits of the Commonwealth and who has 
been not naturalized in any other country ; 


= (b) who being a subject of an Indian 
State ordinarily carries on business or 
resides in the territories of the Common- 
wealth ; 


(e) or, who being a subject of the Crown 
carries on business or resides in the 
territories of the Commonwealth and fulfils 
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Essence of Buddhism 


By TARAKNATH DAS, Prop. z 


ELIGIOUS intolerance is a great obstacle 
in the road towards the realization 
of Brotherhood of Man or World 

Unity. During the middle ages and early 
days of human civilization, most of the 
wars among nations were fought on the 
eround of religious differences. Even today, 
in the enlightened era of the twentieth 
century, minor religious wars are prevalent 
in all parts of the world, including the 
countries where religious liberty seems to 
prevail. There is no doubt about the fact 
that much of the existing misunderstanding 


among tke peoples of various lands lies in 
religious intolerance. 
When the Christian sunday schools 


teach the children that “the heathens cannot 
enjoy the blessings of salvation.” they foster 
an attitude in the impressionable child mind 
that all heathens or non-Christiatis must be 
bad, ignoble or inferior and there must be 
something fundamentally wrong in them. 
This attitude grows; and only afew in 
their maturity, after great efforts, succeed 
to free themselves from this prejudice based 
upon ignorance and false teachings. When 
Moslem veligious teachers condemn the 
Kafirs or non-believers and when the 
orthodox Hindus place abominable social 
and religious restrictions on non-Hindus 
and “untouchables,” they also aid in widening 
the existing breach between the peoples of 
various religions. l 

Religious intolerance can be removed 
only through sincere and sympathetic under- 
standing of the Truth in all- ‘religions. 
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the conditions prescribed by the Common- 
wealth ; 

(d) or,.who has been naturalized in the ` 
Commonwealth under the Taw in force for 
the time being; 


Explanation. No person, who is a 
citizen of a foreign country, can be a 
citizen of the Commonwealth unless he 


renounces the citizenship of such foreign 
country in the manner prescribed by Law.” 
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All religions are like various streams 
running towards the same goal of the 


great ocean. They are the ways which lead 
men towards God. For more than two 
thousand and four hundred years, many 
hundreds of millions of human beings have 
sought salvation through the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha; and today Buddhism is the 
religion of about the half of the human 


race. 
~ 


IJ 


Some fifteen years ago, when I was in 
China, I was once invited by a Christian 
missionary who was the head ofa great 
educational institution. We got into serious 
discussions of social and religious problems. 
This sincere educator told me “Without 
Christianity, China has no hope.” He classed 
Confucianism as a mere code of morals and 
therefore it was nota religion. Taoism is a 
form of “quietism.” He thought that Buddhism 
denied the existence of the soul and was 
purely negative and agnostic. To him it 
taught pessimism and fatalism and did not 
provide any hope for salvation but “complete 
annihilation.” ‘This view of Buddhism on the 
part of a student of comparative religion and 
a Christian missionary in a Buddhist land, 
left a deep impression on my mind. I have 
become convinced that the view of the 
missionary is the common view of Buddhism 
as understood in the West. At the 
outset I wish to assert that Buddhism does 


‘not deny the existence of thé soül,, it is 


neither negative nor agnostic; it is far from 
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pessimism, fatalism and asceticism and it 
_ promises | the brightest hope of human salvation 
‘through “enlightenment.” 

(a) Tn ‘studving Buddhist scriptures one 
finds that “Buddha denies the existence of 
‘self’ as it was commonly understood in his 
time; he does not deny man’s mentality, 
spiritual coustitution, the importance of his 
personality, in a word his soul. But he does 
deny the mysterious ego-entity, the atman, 
in the sense of a kind of soul-monad which 
by some schools was supposed to reside 
behind or within man’s bodily and physical 
activity as a distinct being, a kind of 
thing-in-itself and metaphysical 
assumed to be the soul... ”®* 

(b) It was through the influence of the 
great German philosopher Schopenhauer that 
Buddhism became popularly known among 
Western scholars. Undoubtedly and un- 
fortunately many Western scholars even think 
that the Buddhist ideal of Nirvana is about 
the same as Schopenhauer’s “nichts” or 
nothingness Therefore they claim Buddhism 
to be pessimism. Let us be explicit that 
Buddhism does not deny the existence of 
misery in human life. It is unlike “Christian 
Science” which tries to impress upon people 
that actual perception of suftering is mere 
illusion. Buddhism, of all religions, realistically 
emphasizes the existence, of misery. For 
instance Gautama Buddha said : 

“Birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, 
disease Is painful, death is painful. Union with the.” 
unpleasant is painful, painful is the separation from 
the pleasant and any craving that is unsatisfied, 


that too is painful. In short, bodily conditions 
which spring from attachment are painful.” 


agent 


Recognizing the fact that misery exists, 
and that humanity should strive to overcome 
misery, Gautama Buddha tried to find the 
Path which would lead to * Enlightenment” 
and end the source of Misery in Man. A 
religion which preaches the doctrine of 
“Enlightenment” and overcoming misery, can- 
not by any stretch of imagination be classed 
as pessimism. 
= (e) Buddhism believes in the “Laws of 
Karma” or the laws of causation and 
succession. All religious teachers have tried 
to teach this doctrine in some form or other. 
Jesus also believed that every work must 
have its effect and a man must reap the fruit 
of his work. It is generally argued that if 
our activities are conditioned by our former 





* Carus, Paul : Thè Gospel of Buddha. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 1917. 
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actions, then our lives are predestined. But 
Buddha never recognized this fatalistic view 
of life. On the contrary he emphasized that- 
by good deeds a man can overcome the- 
effects of evil actions: Buddha refused to- 
accept the doctrine that a man can be Saved, 
redeemed or enlightened through the grace “of 
a teacher or saviour, but he preached that a 
‘man wust become “atta-dipa” or “light-unto- 
One’s-own-self.” One must illumine himself 
through his own activities. It may be well 
to remember that Gautama Buddha, before his 
great passing away, when asked by his most. 
favourite disciple, Ananda, for his last message, . 
among other things said : 


“Oh, Ananda, be thy own guide, be thy own 
hight, attain thy salvation through thy own efforts - 
and help others to save themselves.” 


Needless to say that it makes clear that 
Buddhism does not preach fatalism; if does 
not preach “salvation through grace.” 


(d) To some people, who have not the 
right conception of the teachings of Gautama 
Buddha, Buddhism is synonymous with 
asceticism. But in the very first sermon of 
Buddha, after his enlightenment, delivered 
at Benares, it was made perfectly clear that: 
the foundation of the kingdom of righteous- 
ness lay in the “doctrine of the Middle Path.” 
He spoke to his disciples : 


“The Tathagata does not seek salvation in 
“austeriti es, but neither es he for that indulge - 
in worldly pleasures, nor live in abundance. The 
Tathagata found the middl e path. 

“Self-indulgence is unworthy. Self-mortification 
is painful, useless and unprofitable. 

“Neither abstinence from fish or flesh, nor 
going naked, nor shaving the head, nor wearing 
matted hair, nor dressing In a rough garment, nor 
covering oneself with dirt, nor sacrificing to Agni, . 
the firegod will cleanse a man who is not free from 
delusions, 

“Reading the Vedas, making offering to priests 
or sacrifices to the gods, self-mortification by heat. 
or cold and many such penances performed for 
the sake of immortality ; these do-not cleanse a 
man who is not free fron delusions. 

nger, drunkenness, obstinacy. deception, envy, 
self-praise, disparaging others, superciliousness and 


evil intentions constitute uncleanness; not ver ily 
the eating of flesh. 
“Let me teach you, oh bhikkus, the middle 


path, which keeps aloof from both extremes. By 
suffering, the emaciated devotee produces confu- 
sion and sickly_ thoughts in his mind. Mortifica- 
tion is not conducive even to worldly knowledge 
how much less to a triumph over the senses. 

` “How can any one be free from self by leading 
a wretched life, if he does not sueceed in quench- 
‘Ing the fires of lust, if he still hankers alee 
either worldly or heavenly pleasures . 


satisfy the necessities of life Is not evil. To ee 


ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM 


‘the body in good health isa duty, for otherwise 
we shall not be able to trim_ the lamp of wisdom, 
„and keep our mind strong and clear.” 

_ (e) The Buddhist conception of Nirvana 
is not ‘extinction or annihilation.” Nirvana 
‘literally means “blowing out of a lamp.” 
_ it means overcoming one’s lower passions 
>and desires. If is the highest goal of 
“enlightenment” of a man—the state of 
Buddha-hood. “What is the Buddhist content 
of enlightenment”? The answer is given 
in a negative way—in the denial of the 
phenomenal, of human weakness, illusions 
and passions, in short, in the teachings of 
of “non-ego” (anatta) extinction (nirodha) 
of pains and well-known Nirvana.” 

Buddhist conception of the “annihilation 
of sufferring’ can be understood from the 
following extracts from one of the sermons 
of Buddha to his disciples : 

“It is lust, passion, and the thirst for existence 
that yarns for pleasure everywhere. leading to 
continual rebirth! It is sensuality, desire, selfish- 
ness, all these things, O brethren, are the origins 
of suffering. e , 

“And what is the annihilation of suffering ? 

“The radical and total annihilation of this thirst, 
and the abandonment, the liberation, the deliver- 
ance from passion, that, brethren, is the 
annihilation of suffering. p 

‘And what, O brethren, is the path that leads 
to the annihilation of suffering ? 

“It is the holy eightfold path that leads to the 

annihilation of suffering, which consists of right 
views, right decisions. right speech, right action, 
right living, right struggling, right thoughts and 
tight meditation. 
_ “In, so far, O friends, as a noble youth thus 
` recognizes suffering. and the origin of suffering, 
as he recognizes the annihilation of suffering. and 
walks on the path that leads to the annihilation 
of suffering, radically forsaking passion, subduing 
wrath, annihilating the vain conceit of the “I am”. 
leaving ignorance, and attaining to enlightenment 
ie will make end of all suffering even in this 
ife.” 


Ereedom from passion leads to the 
attainment of Nirvana. It is a stage of 
human perfection to be realized and not to 
be talked about; and to a Buddhist a “truly 
enlightened. man is like unto the lotus which 
grows in the water, yet not a drop of water 
adheres to tts petals.” 4 

The foundations of Buddhist ethics and 

_ morality are in the examples of the personal 
life of Gautama Buddha and in his religious 
philosophy. Acceptance of the “Laws of 
Karma” necessarily implies moral responsi- 
bility of an individual for his actions which 
concern himself and society. As a man is 


* Ibid., p. 125. 


mystic , contemplation without practical 
actions 1s not perfection; and in the same way: ` 
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to attain perfection through his iwi efforts 
and attainments, moral actions play a 
significant part in Buddhist religion. 


“Mere knowledge or solitary. immersion 


morality without insight into the depth of truth: 


is baseless. Morality is an integral part of religion, | 
so 1s ethical action.” "| 
The highest conception of Buddhist 
ethics is characterized as 
kindliness.” Gautama Buddha taught : 

“Gifts are great, the founding of vikaras is 
meritorious, meditations and religious exercises 
pacify the heart, comprebension of the truth leads 
tó Nirvana, but greater than all is loving kindliness. 
As the light of moon is sixteen times ‘stronger 
than the light of all the stars, so loving kindness 
is sixteen times more efficacious in liberating the 
heart than all other religious accomplishments 
taken together.” l 


Buddha enjoined his disciples to be kind 
to animals ; and the first hospitals for 
animals were established by a Buddhist 
State in India. 

The philosophical basis 
ideal of the realization of ethical life, lies 
in entering into communion with “Buddha- 
chitta’” or “Enlightened mind” of all the 
Buddhas and saints and through realizing 
the one-ness and eternity in one’s own 
personality. The teacaings of Buddhism and 
the Upanishads have considerable similarity. 
Gautama Buddha. did not speculate abut 
the origin of sin or evil, but he taught his 
disciples to avoid ten evils, This teaching 
may be regarded asthe “Ten Commandments 
of Buddhism” and it has considerable 
similarity with those of the Bible. Buddha 


of the Buddhist 


‘said to his disciples : 


All acts of living creatures become bad by ten 
things, and by avoiding the ten things they 
become good. There are three evils of the body, 
sce ote of the tongue, and three evils of the 
mind. 

“The evils of the body are murder, theft ang 
adultery ; of the tongue, lying, slander, abuse and 
idle talk ; of the mind, covetousness, hatred and 
error. I exhort you to avoid the ten evils. 

“1. Kill not, but have regard for life. 2. Steal 
not. neither do ye rob: but help everybody to 
be master of the fruits of his labour. 3. Abstain 
from impurity, and lead a life of chastity. 4. Lie 
not, but be truthful. Speak the truth with dis- 
cretion, fearlessly and with a loving heart. 
5. Invent not evil reports, neither do ye repeat them. 
Carp not, but look for the good sides of your 
fellaw-beings, so that ye may defend them against 
their enemies. 6. Swear not, but speak decently 
and with dignity. 7. Waste not the’ time with 
gossip, and speak to the purpose or keep silence. 
8. Covet not, nor envy, but rejoice at the fortunes 
of other people. 9. Cleanse your heart of malice 
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and cherish no hatred, not even against your 
enemies : but embrace all living beings with kind- 
ness. 10. Free your mind of ignorance and be 
anxious to learn the truth, especially in the one 
thing that is needful, lest you fall prey either 
to scepticism or to errors. Scepticism will make 
you indifferent and errors will lead you astray, 
so that you shall not find the noble path that leads 
to eternal life.’’* 

Educators of today can learn considerably 
from the teachings of Buddha—the immense 
moral value of self control, a very important 
factor in true education or character building, 
which is ordinarily ignored under the pre- 
tence of developing personality or giving 
expression to one’s individuality. 


IV 


Buddhist psychology, in many ways, is 
modern in spirit. Its cardinal point is that 
we must recognize the constant change in 
life—in destruction as well as in creation. 
if we can fully appreciate the character of 
change in the universe as well as in our 
being, then we are not apt to be overpowered 
by the “bogey of destruction or so-called 
annihilation or death, which gives us fear, 
Fear is one of the 
sources of misery; and fear is engendered 
by our desire and ignorance of the true 
nature of change. Therefore, through the 
realization of changefulness of everything 
including life, man can overcome fear and 


the sources of misery and weaken the power . 


of conditional things over himself. To a 
Buddhist, life is not stationary, but it is “in 
fux” or in constant change and man must 
not be a victim.or slave of the conditions 
due to chauge. . 


VI 

Gautama Buddha, as a teacher, led the 
life of a monk and mendicant and’ Buddhism 
of all the modern religions inaugurated the 
orders of monks and nuns long before 
Christianity came into existence ; therefore 
it is often regarded that the ideal of Buddhist 
“Samgha” or communion is in the order of 
monks and nuns and priests. However 
Buddhist Samgha is madeup of four classes of 
members—monks and nuns, laymen and lay- 
women. These four are always’ described 
as making up one body and as equally 
praiseworthy, ‘when they are well-disciplined. 
The Buddha is credited with having gone 
so far as lo say that no difference existed 


between a layman and a monk when they 


* lbid.. Page 126. 
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realixed perfect purity. It should be noticed 
that Buddha raised the status of women in 
general and they were given the place of 
equality even as preachers. The Jataka stories 
have many interesting facts on tbis point. 
It may be said that although Buddhism 
is. an off-shoot of Hinduism, yet Buddha. 
did not recoguize hereditary caste-system 
and priesteraft and tried to abolish both 
from the Buddhist society. l ' 
VII 
Ultimately the nature of a State is 
determined by the attitude of society and 
individuals, on human problems. In a State 
where individuals try to lead the life of 
moral responsiblity, practise the religion of 
loving kindness and the governing body 
acts with the motive of relieving human 
misery, it is to be expected that the State 


will become an agency for the promotion 
of peace and enlightenment. The ideal of a 
Buddhist State is not theocracy but human 


welfare. The reign of Asoka the Great may 
be regarded as the best example of a 
Buddhist State in action. It is interesting 
to note that during his reign several 
centuries before the birth of Christ, more 
than -60,000 Buddhist missionaries were 


‘sent out to Various countries—Greece, Egypt, 


Central Asia, China, Burma, . Ceylon, etc. 
The rock edicts of Asoka found in various 
parts of India and other countries give 
evidence of the spirit of religious toleration 
and promotion of peace ideal. No Buddhist 
State at any time -carried a religious war 
or the crusade. Even today in the countries 
where Buddhist ideals. have .besn practised, 
there is more self-control among ordinary 
citizens and therefore there is less crime 
and violence. 


VII 

There is a great deal of 
between the teachings of 
Christianity. It may be 
that Buddhist ideals and 
influenced other religions. More than halt 
of the human race has been influenced by 
the teachings of Buddhism; and their cultural 
contributions have direct relations with 
Buddhist thought and mode of life. Cultural 
value of Buddhism is no less significant 
than that of Christianity. Buddhism never 
stood in the way of freedom of thought 
and thus at no time checked the course of 
development of science and material progress 


similarity 
Buddism and 
safely asserted 
rituals bave 
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f scientists of ancient India were Buddhist 
monks. It is a very well-known fact that 
Buddhist monks, through their activities as 
= educators, raised the general level of human 
; intelligence. While Buddhism laid special 
stress on the need of discipline and 
knowledge, at the same time it stimulated 
imagination in higher spheres of life and 
thus fostered art. 


€ IX 


All religions have creative aspects and 
the most important of them is that they 
rouse our emotion for the appreciation of 


beauty of form, thought and spiritual 
existence. It helps to enrich life with 
something more than material existence. 


It is a fact that religious faiths have always 
found their best expression in art; and art 
in turn has been fostered by religions. No 
one can grasp the sublime significance of 
Christianity unless he has been fortunate 
enough to merge his being in the appreciation 
of Christian art. Similarly, in the apprecia- 
tion of Buddhist art, one gets a_ better 
understanding of Buddhism. 

Life of Jesus is the central pivot of 
Christian art, similarly the life and 
personality of Gautama Buddha serves as 
the fountain head of all inspirations of 
Buddhistie art. “Buddha like Jesus was an 
artist who did not paint with brush but 
felt the intimate touch with the beautiful 
in universal communion. Christ saw the 
glory of God in the lilies of the field, and 

=- Buddha saw the true spirit of perfection 
‘in the lotus.” 

To a Buddhist the lotus is a symbol of 
purity and perfection, because it grows out 
of mud but is not defiled, on the contrary 
it is full of fragrance and beauty just as 
Buddha is born into the world but lives 
above the world ; and because its fruits 
‘are said to be ripe when the flower blooms 
just as the truth preached by Buddha bears 
immediately the fruit of enlightenment. 

Because Buddhism places great stress 
-.on the quality of mercy, Buddhist art has 
produced so many types of gods and 
goddesses of mercy. The representation of 

` -the Goddess of Merecy—the Compassionate 
Mother of All—whom the Japanese call Hibo 
= Kwannon is so magnificent and at the same 
-time so delicate. This Goddess of Mercy 
-carries a tiny branch of willow in her left 


-hand asa sign of meekness and in the 
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drop of water—the sie of wisdom. This 
drop of water forms a trasparent globe K and 
within the globe is seen the form of a bab 
Knowing that the baby will have to st ug 
in the world, the Compassionate Mother 
All extends her blessings in silence wl ich 
is so expressive and the baby salutes 
All Merciful Mother in adorations. p A 

In Buddhistic art which gives «í 
pression to the sublimest ideals | 


Buddhism we come in closest totoka ; 

the spirit of purity, mercy, devotion, on- 
templation and enlightenment. It produces 
the sense of serenity, detachment from 
commotion. It emphasizes the need 
tenderness. Furthermore, “perhaps in 
other religion are animals and lower 


treated with such intimacy as Buddhism — | 
the way of similes, but also in concret 
manifestation of tender sympathy.” 
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From this brief survey, it will ie cl ear 
that Buddhism is not a religion of negation 
it does not deny the existence of the soul, 
although it urges a man to overcome i 
dividual limitations of “I am” ; it is neith 
atheistic, nor is it pessimistic fata 
full of all kinds of asceticism and | 
stitions. AS a religion, it roca a € 
control and personal purity, self-abneg 
and mercy, wisdom, enlightenment, i indiv 
perfection, contemplation and commu 
with the Universe. lt emphasizes man’s socia 
responsibility and deepens one’s conscious 
ness for beauty, cosmic and spiritual. k 
Let me conclude with quoting a passage 
from the writings of Professor Anesaki 
the great Japanese authority on Buddhism : 


“Buddism exhorts its follwers to oversti Se ¥ i 

bonds of ‘self? and enter the ideal community of 
This: teaching is. to be. st ‘on | 
negation of the bondage of individual lim itations 
but it is equally an affirmation of a life broat 
than the individual from the material wor ld, a 
is also an entrance into the larger world o F ide 
It. was this breadth of mental vista a 
sympathy that made Buddhism a universal 
and gave inspiration to artistic genius., 
of the Buddhist faith consists “in 
through spiritual experience and in moral 4 
continuity of life in man and nature a 
fellowship of all beings.” i y vaw 


True welfare is Dharma anas 
I take refuge in the Buddha 
I take refuge in Dharma one 

I take reren in the | Samghe ry 
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l° The Child-welfare System in Vienna 


By K. C. CHAUDHURI 


OME two years ago, when I first came 
to Vienna, I had hardly any idea that 
it possessed one of the best systems 

of child-welfare in the world. The system 
as found today in Vienna is really a creation 
of the Socialist administration of the 
Municipality and had grown up during the 


. By the courtesy of the Vienna Municipality 
= Statue symbolic of ‘“Mother-love’’ seen in all 


_ Vienna Welfare Centres (After the statue by 
Professor Anton Hanak) 


post-war period. The story of its evolution 
and organization is particularly interesting 
and instructive, because new schemes were 
instituted and reforms carried out at a time, 
{ 





when Vienna found itself faced with political 
chaos and economic crisis. It may, therefore, 
be a lesson to many a child-welfare worker 
in India, who have still to overcome similar- 
adverse and unfavourable circumstances to 
know something about it. 

The Socialist city fathers of Vienna since- 
their advent to the Rathaus about a decade 
ago, have been tackling the problem of child- 
welfare from the view-point of the future 
of the nation. It is they who realized that 
child-welfare is anything but a simple 
problem of individual life and death. It 


is a problem of social life, system of 
government and administration. It requires 


the whole organized social energies to keep: 
a child healthy and alive. With this view 


Municipality introduced very 
extensive and comprehensive schemes of 
child-welfare, placed the claim of the 
welfare organizers as the first charge on the 
city budget and found the finances by 
making luxury pay heavy taxes. It is a 
matter of justifiable pride and gratification 
for the Viennese that their success within 
such a.short time ‘was remarkable. 

The scheme of child-welfare in Vienna 


in mind, the 


comprises all the essentials that are necessary = 


for any scheme to be a success, and the 
following are its main features : 
Pre-Natan CARE 

1. A centre for emanating knowledge 


as to who among the population ‘are “fit” 


to be parents. 


9, A means of getting in touch with 
every and all expectant mothers in the 
population. 

3. Facilities to keep them under 
observation and hospitalization of such as 


may need it. 


Nro-Natau CARE 


1. Centres for observing and following 
the conditions of new-born babies, and 
instruction of mothers ~ and foster-mothers as. 
to the best way of bringing them up. 

9  Provisionof crèches, hospitals or homes. 
for such as may require them. 
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By the courtesy of the Frau Direktorin Heindie 


The “Zentral Krippen Verein’—The Babies’ Ward 
The Directress is standing in the door-way 
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By the courtesy of the Vienna Municipality 
X-ray room in the Tuberculosis Welfare Centre, Vienna XX. 
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Post-NaraL CARE 


1. Care of pre-school children in 
<indergarten, day homes and the like. 

29. Supervision of the physical and 
nental health of the school-going children 

8 Establishment of play-grounds, baths, 
recreation-homes, etc, for the children in 
reneral. 

4. Hospitalization of sick children. 

“Featus sanes in matre sana’* is 
naturally the goal of every welfare worker, but 
in order to realize it in practice, it is not 
enough to take measures with the concep- 
tion of the baby but to begin farther back. 





Photo by the writer 


-~ ə {Babies basking in the sun in a Municipal 
| uldren’s Hospita 


It is well known that the offspring of 
mental abnormals, idiots, sy philities, 
étc., notwithstanding all measures, are born 
vith hereditary taint, and the birth of such 
children necessarily militates against the 
fundamental principle of all child- 
welfare organizations, that is, the 
procreation and preservation of a_ healthy 
race. Moreover, once a child is born with 
congenital defects, the preventive medicine is 
of no use, and is to be replaced by a 
palliative one, which can hardly be made 
available by any State on a largescale because 
of the enormous cost. With a view to 
prevent such possibilitv, the welfare work 
should begin by propagating knowledge of 
eugenics, and advising people as to the health 
aspect of a most important event in life— 
marriage. In Vienna in the absence of 
legislative measures for the sterilization of 





| * Healthy child in a healthy mother. 
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the “eugenically” unfit, tħe purpose is 
served by the Municipal Marriage Advice 
Bureau, which gives advice to such as may 
apply for it. This aspect of child-welfare is 

of special importance in India, because of 
the custom of almost universal marriage and 
high population, aggravated by terrible eco- 
nomic crises and tragic lack of any institution 

to cope with social necessities. 

The second stage of the welfare problem, 
that is to get in touch with each and every 
mother in the population, is much simpler. 
The Municipality of Vienna maintains 34 
mother welfare centres in different parts of 
the city where health visitors are in constant 
attendance. These centres are simply. but 
adequately, equipped for medical examination 
and observation. Every mother, irrespective 
of her social or financial status, is entitled 
to apply for expert advice and instruction 
as regards her condition, and facilities are 
provided for it. in order to help others who 
may not be able to apply, the health visitors 
are required to go out and offer assistance. 
The Registrar of Birth keeps the welf-re 
centres informed of every child-birth in the 
city and it is the duty of the health visitors. 
to do so. The magnitude of this work will 
be evident, if it is remembered that in 1927 
supervision of such cases involved 231,000: 
visits on the part of the health visitors. 
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By the courtesy of Miss Rappaport < my) 


Home for the Young—"Settlement Verein” - 


Side by side the Municipality has founded 
numerous lying-in hospitals. In 1924, for 
example, it acquired and equipped a model 
maternity home in a working-class district of 
the city and dedicated specially to “den 
Muttern des Volkes fiir ihre schwerste» > 
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By the courtesy of the Vienna Municipality. 


Kindergarten in Municipal Housing Scheme “Pestalozziho” 
Vienna XIX. 
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By the courtesy of the Vienna Municipality 
Children’s Home in Badhall for bone tuberculosis. a 
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Hi n this and other hospitals for mothers who Schillings a week for four weeks following 
need assistance. It is interesting to note that the confinement. There are laws in force 
-fully two-fifths of legitimate and half of all for giving adequate benefit to the unmarried 
illegitimate children in Vienna are born in mothers, compulsory health insurance of all 
the city maternity hospitals. employees, ete. 
It is obvious that the mere provision of To come now to the care of the new- 
‘such facilities is not by themselves a born babies, there are several centres, distri- 
sufficient guarantee of health, either of the buted all over the city for their examination 
mother or of the child. The maternity benefit and observation. The records of examination 
derived by the poor, the confinement are carefully kept for future reference and 
allowances and leave rules of women in “follow-up.” Regular lectures are also held 
industries, grant to the unmarried mothers jin these centres on mother craft, hygiene 
; may be such as to make all these facilities of the home, infant feeding, and the like. In > 
useless and nugatory. In fact the legislative 14 out of the 34 mother welfare centres 
- measures guiding these matters in India are so mentioned above, there are arrangements for 

_ primitive that this is really the case. But holding weekly classes and demonstrations to 
K instruct parents and foster-parents, whose 
tne children are backward or otherwise abnormal. 

E There is an interesting feature of a special 
benefit for the babies which should be 
mentioned. The City Health Department -e 
distributes to all mothers free of cost a 
complete set of babies’ outfit, if claimed 
within a definite time. In 1928 no less than 
11,000 such packets were distributed. 

As regards the establishments of crèche, 
the number could not yet be brought on a par 
with the necessity for want of funds. There 
are only two institutions of the kind belong- 
ing to the Municipality where babies could 
be reared up, the “Zentralkinderheim” and 
the beautiful “Ubernahmestelle’ which has 
been constructed in 1925. But there are 
quite a number of private institutions, 
which get grants-in-aid from the Municipality, g 
where babies can be looked after 
To prevent overlapping they work in close 
co-operation. with the City Health Depart- 
ment and in fact supplement its welfare 
work. One of the oldest and a pioneer 
private organization is the “Zentral-Krippen- 
Verein,’ which, under the guidance of its 
talented direectress, is catering for years to 
supply the needs of little ones and it is 
interesting that an efficient service is 
maintained in this institute ata minimum of cost. 

The mechanism for təking care for the 
older children, as will presently be seen, © 
; Bei ander artificial Sin is better organized. In every modern State = 
a there is a growing necessity for Kinder- 
in Vienna very strict legislation is in force garten, day homes, etc., because the parents 
is ð give such benefits to mothers as are “© obliged to go out for rige and g 
$ necessary. Those who are not entitled to paye ten eile» GERN i 
pony allowance from insurance funds, get Thies mrio sa eead Siac Viehia by 10 
= *To the mothers in their difficult hours. Kindergartens situated in different parts of — 
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THE CHILD-WELFARE SYSTEM IN VIENNA 


the city. They are open from 7 o’clock in 
the morning till 6 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Parents bring the children between 7 and 
9 a.m. and take - them back between 
5 and 6 r. Įm. Only children between the 
mages of three and six years are admitted 
in these Kindergartens. Some of them are run 
on the Montessori system and others on the 
Froebel system. The sight of how the little 
ones are cared for, kept busy and happy, is 
the most fascinating I have ever seen. 
For children over 6 years of age, there are 
34 day homes in Vienna. They are equipped 
with amusements and the like, so as to make 
them most attractive to children; they come 
there by themselves and thereby the some- 
what difficult problem of keeping them 
away from the streets and other temptations 
of the big city, is comparatively easily 
solved. 

The school hygiene is 
organized. Physicians and nurses visit the 
schools regularly every week, and examine 
the children. During the first school year, 
every child is submitted to a thorough 
‘examination and if the parents permit, a 
Pirquet reaction for tuberculosis is also 
done. This examination is repeated from 
time to time, and all records of examinations 
are specially kept for future’ reference. 
Arrangements are provided in the schools 
not only for a general examination but 
also for the examination of eye and teeth. 
Apart from the “Zentralzahnklinik” there are 
eleven dental clinics, which were lately brought 
into the school premises, so that the children 
may not lose time when such examination 
is undertaken. They are taken out of the class 
one by one. There is a “Augenarztliehe 
Zentrale” for examination of the eyes of all school 
children. Facility for feeding is also provided in 
the schools. Afterthe war, there was a terrible 
famine in Austria and an American relief 
expedition organized free distribution of 
food to all children. Following the cessation 
of this relief’ work, the Municipality took it 
up and instituted, in 86 schools in Vienna, 
facilities for feeding at a nominal cost of 3 
Schillings a week. © But 82 per cent of the 
children get it absolutely free. In addition 
to these measures the Municipality has 31 
play-grounds, 13 skating-rinks and 12 free 
baths for their use. The most novel thing in 
this connection is the arrangement for taking 
out the children for holiday. The Municipality 
owns 7 recreation homes in the vicinity of 
Vienna and others in the country, where 


also specially 
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Children are sent out for change of climate 
during the summer holidays for about 5 — 
weeks at the cost of the Municipality. q 
I come now to the last point of the — 
welfare system: Hospitalization and other 
special measures for the sick or otherwise — 
abnormal children. Mention has already — 
been made of the puplic health organization in a i 
schools and the provision of dental and eye 
clinics, ete. The problem of tuberculosis ate 
is of great importance in Vienna, because of 
its widespread incidence, and therefore — x 
special methods have been conceived to combat — 


this scourge. The Municipality possesses _ iS 
several hospitals and convalescent homes for 
tuberculosis patients and also numerous | 
tuberculosis centres in different parts 
of the city for survey and obsorvatiod il 

> nal : 
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Montessori Kindergarten, Vienna X— 
is standing in the centre ne 
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The Directress a . 


of such patients. A central tuberculosis office — 
directs the work of this welfare, and decides — 
about the admission or other requirements — 
of the needy. The interesting innovation oa 
the system of segregating children from — $ 
families where there is a risk of tuberculous 
infection, to others where no such risk is — 
involved. The Municipality pays for the 
bringing up of such children. There is also ` 
a special home for lupus patients. Of course A 
mere institution treatment is not sufficient to — 
combat this disease. Therefore the Municipality — 
has undertaken extensive building programme — 
to improve the housing conditions and other — 
measures, such as facilities for supplying good — 
food, holiday-trips, etc. with a view to 
promoting the general health of the community 
The effect of these has already aa 
manifested in the lowering of the mortality ‘i. 
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-ate from tuberculosis. In 1913 the of the above services and special courses 

mortality per 10,000 was 30, while in are also held for professional foste1-parents 

"1926 it was only 20 which means a ete. Still more difficult is the problem of 
reduction of 33 per cent Besides this coordinating and co-relating the multifarious 
work there are of course numerous Children’s activities of this big organization. The solu- 
Hospitals, owned by the Municipality for tion has been found in centralizing the work 
‘the treatment of all classes of sick children. in a main office—the “Ubernahmstelle”’ as 
Mention should be made of the special it is called-——while the different departments 
hospital for children suffering from venereal are self-governing within their specified 
diseases, and the home for studying psycho- field of work. The function of this office 
pathic children. The beneficial effects of is to collect and keep the records of all 
these all-embracing measures are demonstra- children, who require attention and also of 
ted by a steady drop in the mortality rate such of the illegitimate children, who are 


_ during the last years : in the legal custody of the City Health 
Year Total mortality Infant mortality Department. ‘This office decides and, distri- 
119 99 2 15.0 butes them to the institutes or families in 
1928 13.8 8.8 accordance with the requirements of a 


particular case. The number of children 
in its care in 1927 was 23,000 in private 
families and 3,000 in institutions. Attempts 
are made, as far as possible, to bring up. 
children in the normal surroundings of the» 
families, to avoid the pernicious effect of 
unusual environments on the child mind. 

In the event of children being put in 
charge of foster-parents the Municivality 
pays a sum of 45 Schillings a month for 
each child. Orphans are also brought up in 
families and not in institutions. Wards of 
the Municipality after the 14th year are 
put in the vocational ,schools to learn 
different handicrafts, agriculture, and the 
like, so that in later life they can earn 
their livelihood easily. Children, brought 
up in institutions, are those who because 
of pedagogic or other reasons could not be 
placed in the families The Central Office 
has well-organized system of supervising 
all the children that are in its charge, and 
it is regularly done. Since its establish- 
ment in 1925, it has worked with marvellous 


success. 
Photo by the writer The 


It is obvious from what has been said 
‘above that the system of child-welfare 
as it exists today in Vienna has 





great and lofty mission of this 
A Children’s Hospital, Vienna III. stupendous organization, to use. the words 
i e of Professor Julius Tandler, its brilliant 
been very highly developed. The Socialist and resourceful Director. is “something more 
administration, which has organized it, than occasional relief-work, a machinery 
takes a justifiable pride that they have for distribution of help to the needy or a 
< done much more than any other has ever means of doing social good. It is 
-done before. Along with the extensiveness appreciating the psychology, influencin 
of these measures has arisen the difficult the mentality, imparting a true education, 
_ problem of supplying a trained staff to the and lies primarily in leading people, who 
-different departments of this complicated may still be trained to the sacred mission of 
< machinery. To solve it the Municipality has life. Thus, it concerns not so much the — 
established schools for training nurses, means as such but what lies behind them— 
teachers and others. A two years’ theoretical. a spirit, which creates and animates them. 
and practical course is prescribed for each It is the spirit of humanity, which stands 
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out dominantly above all these campaigns to 
meet the needs of new present age. Everything 
else is transitory, and therefore a mere 
mirage.” 


remarkable 
will ever 


these 
Vienna 


no doubt 
achievements of new 
remain aS a monument and permanent 
glory to the selfless. work of its talented 
city fathers, and will be a guide to many a 
welfare worker in my motherland and else- 
where, in their attempts to carry on the work 
of prozress to the best advantage of humanity 
and the highest honour ot the ideals. 


I have 
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Periods of indian History 
By Pror. UPENDRA NATH GHOSHAL, rh. D. 


“ 


[THOUT denying the essential unity 
of history if is not only possible 


but desirable to divide it into 
well-marked chronological periods. In the 
history of Inda three periods are often 


“distinguished by the authors of text-books 


as well. as advanced works. Thesa are 
characterized as Hindu, Muhammadan and 
British. There is about this scheme of 


division an air of delusive simplicity which 
is sufficient to recommend it to the popular 


acceptance. It seems to imply the three 
most important elements of the political 
life of India at the present time as 
successively ruling the destinies of the 
country in the past. And yet when it is 
subjected to a close scrutiny, if is found 
to be beset with special difficulties which 
preciade its acceptance for > purposes of 


serlous study. 
To begin with the so-called Hindu period 


of Indian. History, it is . usually taken to 
‘mextend from the earliest times to the 
Muhammadan conquest. Unfortunately the 
term Hinda, owing to the course of 
historical circumstances, has a somewhat 
ambiguous connotation. As is well known, 
this term was not known to the Ancient 


Indians, but was coined from. the river-name 
Sindhu by the Ancient Iranians from whom 
it was afterwards adopted by the Greeks 


as well as the Arabs and Persians.“ 
this original sense of the word 
for a people or group of peoples 
a certain indefinite area 
distinctive type of 


To 
it stands 
octupying 
and possessing a 
culture. In popular 
patlance, however, and even . in official 
nomenclature in modern times Hindu is 
held to be synonymous with a follower of 
the Brahmanical religion and is distinguished. 
as such from Buddhists and Jainas, not to- 
speak of the adherents of dissenting faiths 
of later origin. Now if we make use of 
the latter and popular sense of the term, 
if may properly be held to .exclude those 
centuries during which Buddhism was the 
dominant religion. In fact we should 
confine its scope only to the subsequent 
centuries which were marked by the 
dominance of Brahmanical Hinduism. Such 
is the view of Mr. ©. V. Vaidya who 
distinguishest three periods in the early 
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Thus Vedic Sans. Sindhu>Avestan Hindu 
Old Persian Hila\du>Grek “Indo, and Arabic 
Hind. Aa exact parallel is found in the case 
of Ancient Greece where this geographical name 
was given more or less vaguely to the country 
by the Romans. “It was apparently derived by 
the Romans from the TIilvrians who applied 
the name of an Hpirot tribe ( Grieci ) to all 
their southern neighbours” ( Encycl. Brit. s. y 
Greece). 


F History of Mediaeval India, Vol, I, Preface, p. 1 


. a mach 


- Brahmana 
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` history of India, viz. ‘Aryan’ ( c. 4000 or 
9900 B. C.—300 B. C.), “Aryo-Buddhist’ ‘or 
‘Buddhist? (ec. 800 B. C—600 A. C.) and 
‘Hindw ( ce 600—1200 or 1800 A. ©. ). It 
is unnecessary to expose tbe fallacy of 
this view which seeks to project into the 
past the narrow and limited connotation 
associated with the word ‘Hindu’ in later 


times. But it may well be taken to illustrate 
how owing to the ambiguity inherent in 
the term in question, if is possible to 


restrict its application to a very limited 
period of the Ancient History of India. 

‘The difficulty is minimized, but not 
extinguished, when we understand the term 
Hindu in its wider original sense. It is 
a historical truism that the Hindu type of 
- culture like the ‘Hellenic culture in classical 
antiquity resulted from the fusion of the 
intrusive Aryan and the primitive non-Aryan 
elements. In India, naturally enough, owing 
to the larger size of the country, this 
`. blending of the two distinct cultures was 
slower and difficult process than 
it was in ancient Greece. In so far as the 
North, the territory between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas was concerned, it must 
have been largely advanced during the 
: period (e 800—600 B. C. ? ). 
< Thus while the Rigveda, the oldest literary 
. monument of the Indo-Aryans, takes us 
— scarcely farther eastwards than the 
` -Jumna, the Brahmanas conceive Vidarbha 
> ( Berar) in the South and Magadha and 
>: Anga in the Hast to be included within 
- the zone of Vedie civilization. Iu the tract 
< to the south of the Vindnyas the diffusion 
~ of the Aryan culture was later by many 
centuries. Thus the earliest references to 
the Pandya, Chola and Kerala kingdoms 
occur in the ‘grammarian’ Katyayana (e. 400 
B. ©), while his great predecessor Panini’s 
_ acquaintance extends only to the Asmakas 
on the upper course of the Godavari. 
Allowing a century for the mingling of the 
-= Aryan and the non-Aryan cultural elements, 
. we arrive at c. 300 B. C. as the approximate 
date of the extension of Hindu culture 
in the South. It follows from the above 
that the “Hindu period” of Indian history, 
strictly so called, mav be traced back at 
the earliest to ce. 800 B. C. in the North 


and e. 800 B. ©. in the South. This, of 
course, makes the expression wholly 
inappropriate for the signification of the 


Ages, Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithie, 
preceding the advent of the Vedic Aryans. 
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The above arguments find a striking 
corroboration in Vincent Smith’s standard 
text-book on the History of India. In 
this work the author divides the Early 
History of India into three sections, Vax. 
“Ancient India,” 
to e 822 B. C.) (2) 
222 RB. C.—647 A. C), 
Hindu Kingdoms” or 
(e. 647—1200 or 1300 A. C.). Here» it will 
be observed there is a frank recognition 
of the insufficiency of the Hindu period 
to serve as a label for the Ancient, 
History of India. But no attempt is 
made to substitute a more suitable 
title. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that no sufficient reasons exist for distin- 
guishing the second and the third sub-periods 
under the title “Hindu India” and the “Hindu 
period.”* If this difference is made to rest 
on the incorporation of the Rajput ruling 
houses within the Hindu pale, which is the 
leading fact of the last sub-period, it may 
be urged that this was not a new pheno- 
menon but was paralleled in the earlier period 
by the admission of Greeks, Scythians, 
Parthians, Kushaus and others into the 
orthodox society. Equally unfortunate is the 
choice of the date of accession of the 
Maurvas as the dividing-line between Ancient 
and Hindu India. For whatever might be 
the significance of the dynastic’ revolution 
substituted the Mauryas for the 
Nandas, no one will claim for it that it 
brought for the first time a Hindu Imperial 
dynasty to the throne or | that it was 
immediately attended with the diffusion of 
Hindu culture throughout the country. 

Let us now turn to the second division 
of Indian History, the so-called “Mubammadan. 
period.” With very few exceptions modern 
authors have applied the term to the interval 
of nearly five centuries separating the 
Muhammadan conquest of Northern India 
from the downfall of the Mugal Empire. 
There are, however, strong and weighty 
reasons against the use of the term in the 
way suggested. The first difficulty arises _ 
from the wide and indefinite connotation of 5 
the term Muhammadan which is indifferently 
applied to Arabs. Turks, and Afghans on the 
one side and converts from Hinduism on the 
other. The principal objection, however, is based 


“Hindu India” (ea 
and (3) “Mediaeval 
“the - Hindu period” 


on the fact that it conveys an altogether - 


* The designation ‘The Hindu period’ is also 
adonted by James Kennedy (Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 
H, Chap. VIID for the period 650-1200 A. C. 


(from the earliest times gf 
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erroneous impression of the period to which 
it is applied. It ignores the fact that during 
the centuries in question there existed side 
by side with the Muslim States numbers of 
independent Hindu kingdoms in different 
parts of the country. Some of the Hindu 
, dynasties attained such importance that they 
* presented a formidable barrier against the 
advance of the Islamic power and not unoften 
carried their arms into the enemy’s country. 
Such were the powerful dynasties of the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga and the Gajapatis 
of Orissa who preserved the independence of 
the eastern coast far down into the middle 
of the sixteenth century. These kings in the 
days of their glory carried their raids as 
far as Gaur, the capital of the Sultans of 
Bengal and Kanchi in the far soutb. Such 
again were the ruling houses of Rajputana, 
and especially the Guhilots of Mewar whose 
exploits earned for them the title of Hindua 


Suraj, i. ¢, ‘the Sun of the Hindus.’ Such, 
lastly, was the empire of Vijayanagar which 
maintained for nearly 300 years the line of 


the Tungabhadra and the Krishna against the 
assaults of the Muhammadan powers of the 
Deccan. Indeed there were certain parts of 
the country which, owing to the difficulties 
of their communication or their remoteness 
or some other cause, were never completely 
subdued by the arms of Islam. This was 
the case with Assam and Nepal in the North, 
with the forest regions of the modern Central 
Provinces, Chota Nagpur Plateau and 
Orissa Feudatory States in the middle, 
‘with Travancore and Cochin in the extreme 
south. Of still greater significance is the 
fact that the Islamic power in India was not 
maintained through the centuries at a steady 
level, bat periodically suffered serious set- 
backs. In truth we may distinguish in the 
history of this power two' great periods of 
advance alternating with two other periods of 
decline. The first period opens with the 
advent of the vigorous Houses of Ghazni and 
Ghor who won for Islam the dominion over 
the richest and most extensive parts of 
Northern India. It reaches its culmination 
in the reign of Muhammad Tughlak whose 
-empire at -its greatest extent ‘ce. 1338-39) 
“embraced 24 provinces extending from the 
Panjab to Mysore and the Coromandal Coast. 
For more than 200 years after this time the 
history of Muslim rule in India is on the 
whole written in decay. The mighty 
Sultanate of Delhi is broken up into frag- 
ments, while the invasion of the fierce Timur 
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sucks the life-blood out of it. Meanwhile the 33 
stage is cleared for the revival of the Rajput- $ 
Power in the North and the rise of the @ 
powerful Empire of Vijayanagar in the south. “3 
The second wave of Muslim advance breaks “4 
upon Northern India with the accession of -ņ3 
Akbar, the real founder of the Mughal. 24 
dynasty, in 1550. The advance thenceforth -% 
is on the whole steadily maintained till the <4 
latter part of the reign of Aurangzib ‘c. 1700). -38 
“Under him the Mughal empire reached its /4 
greatest extent and the largest single State ¥ 
ever known to India from the dawn of <2 
history to the rise of the British power was W 
formed. From Ghazni to Chatgaon, from“ 
Kashmir to the Karnatak the continent of 2% 
India obeyed one sceptre and beyond this: # 
region in far-off Ladak and Malabar the “@ 
suzerainty of the same ruler was proclaimed +4 
from the pulpit.’?* From the latter part of -ṣi 
Aurangzib’s reign onwards the Muhammadan ‘#4 


power in India is at a low ebb. The ag 
empire of the Great Mogul is dissolved into +4 
fragments of which only the dominions of . 34 


the Nizam attain any degree of importance. "a 
The devastating invasions of Nadir Shah and -¥ 
Ahmad Shah Abdali not only drain the ¥% 
Mogul dominion of its last resources but 3 
rob it of the province of the Panjab. Them 
great province of Bengal, Behar and Orissd ~ 
succumbs to the rising British Power, while. : 
the adjoining State of Oudh is reduced to 7 
the position of its dependent ally. The heir 
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provincial barriers and spread their conquer- ^ 
ing hordes over the greater part of the <A 
country. Even the colossal disaster at- -y4 
Panipat fails to cripple them for any length <# 
of time, and they remain the most formidable 33 
indigenous power till they were outwitted :2 
by the diplomacy of Wellesley and thwarted E 
by the arms of Wellington and Lake. E 
The foregoing arguments will make it clear A 

; 


of Avrangzib, driven from his capital, ‘4 
becomes for a time the pensionary of the E 
Company. Meanwhile the bardy and active $ 
Marathas, roused to a sense of their unity % 
by the genius of Sivaji, break open their 3 


that neither of the terms Hindu and = 
Muhammadan is fit to serve as the title of 4 
the great divisions of Indian History. The .# 
same objections do not apply to the term 4 
British period for reasons which are..%y 
sufficiently obvious. It therefore behoves us 4 
to consider whether we can profitably. a 
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of Awrangxib, Vol. l. Ż 
(Introd. p. xi. a 





« ‘substitute more suitable terms for those 
= which we have been examining so far. Here 
we may apply the analogy of European 
History with its well-known divisions into 
- Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern periods. 
_ There is a danger indeed in pressing the 
. analogy too far, In Hurope because of 
reasons Into which we need not enter here 
great movements have often modified the 
life of the people to its very core. But in 
India owing to the intense conservatism and 
passivity of the people and their impervious- 
ness to all influences other than religious, 
even the great historical events (apart from 
‘religious movements) have failed till lately 
_ to touch the inner springs of their 
and action. Not without reason wags 
invented the old adage of the Unchanging 


East. Nevertheless “from the point of 
view of the historian of India we 
can broadly distinguish (as some have 


already done) the counterparts of the three 
main divisions of European History. Between 
Ancient and Mediaeval India the line of 
.. division has sometimes been drawn at the 
_ death of Harsa (e. 647 A. C.).* No sufficient 
reason exists for adopting this view, for the 
` changes which followed. the death of the 
great Emperor—not excluding the rise of the 
Rajput dynasties and the re-grouping of the 
States—were not different in kind from the 
events of the earlier times. Equally incon- 
clusive is tbe viewf which makes the division 
between Ancient and Mediaeval India coincide 
with the rise of the Guptas. For the Gupta 
period, however eminent a role it migbt play 
in the development of art and literature, 
cannot justly be regarded as the border-line 
between two great ‘periods of Indian History. 
In truth like the Periclean Age of Athenian 
History to which it has been aptly compared, 


. its function was not to open a new epoch 


but to bring to a completion the influences 
that had been maturing during the preceding 
centuries. Nor can we subscribe to the view, 


' supported as if is by high authority$ which 


* Cf Iswari Prasad, History of Mediaeval India. 
(Allahabad. 1925). Mr. James Kennedy (Linperial 
Gaxetier of India, Nol. IL Ch. VILL) gives the 
period 650—-12:-0 A. C. the aiternative title of the 
ae tea estoy of Northern India. 

> Sir John Marshall. (Guide to Sanehi. p. 7), 

F. Í Richard. (Indian Antiquary. February. 1930). 
$ Of Rapson. Ancient Indi. p. 147. This view 
is implicitly embodied in the scheme of chronological 
division adopted in the C.mbridge History of Indian 
which gives its first volume comprising the period. 
“from the earliest times to about the middle of the 


thought . 
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seeks in the establishmeut of the. Kushan 


dynasty the much-sought for division 
between Ancient and Mediaeval India. For 
the Kushan Empire “in Northern India, 


however inspired by foreign influences did 
not differ in its essential features from the 
preceding Indian Empires. Indeed, it seems 
to us to be mrst convenient to draw the 
dividing line between the two periods in the 
last years of the 12th and the early years of 
the 13th centuries in Northern India, and 
almost exactly a century later in the South. 
Then was formed for the first time an 
extensive Muhammadan Empire in the 
country. Of the contrast between these two 
periods—the one preceding and the other 
following the Muhammsdan conquest—it is 
easy to form an exaggerated opinion. . For it 
must be remembered that the new rulers, 
owing to the paucity of their numbers and 
their lack of administrative capacity, left 
- work of civil administration for long to 
the Hindu chieftains owning a more or ‘Jess 
illusory allegiance to the paramount power. 
It. must also be admitted that the famous 
system of administration which was built 
up later by the genius 
Akbar was anticipated in 

features by the best Hindu 
earlier times. Even the growth of vernacular 
literature, which has been acclaimed by a 
distinguished historian* as one of “the gifts 
of the Muslim Age to India,” was not an 
innovation, as it was paralleled earlier by the 
development of the Pali literature of the 
Buddhists and the Ardha-Magadhi | 
Apabhramsa canonical works of the Jainas. 
Nevertheless the Muslim conquest, because of 
the new influences which it introduced into 
the country, may fitly be called the harbinger 
of a new Ace, With it came not only a new 
and fiercely monotheistic faith but also 
new ideas of government, new schools of 
jurisprudence. new languages and literatures 
with their canons of literary taste and 
models of style, new styles of architecture, 
anew code of social manners and new 
modes and fashions of living. These 
influences in course of time left a profound 
stamp upon the upper 
of the Hindu 
Muhammadan 
factor 


all its leading 
sovereigns of 


population. Above all, 
conquest brought a new 
into the complex mass of Indian 


first century A. D.” the significant title of Ancient 


India. 
J. N. Sarkar : 
p. 77-81. 


India throwgh the Áges, 


and edneated classes 
the’ 


~ 
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of Sher Shah and: 


and | 
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Then came 


PERIODS OF INDIAN HISTORY 


Humanity, a factor which owing to the 
inflexibility of its religions creed has 
remained to this day very largely an exotic 
‘on the Indian soil. » 

We have selected the conquest of 
Shihabuddin Mnhammad Ghori as a con- 
venient landmark of the - transition from 
Ancient to Mediaeval India. Like all great 
historical movements, however, this wasa 
slow process which was spread through 
several centuries. Its beginnings may he 
traced to the conquest ‘of Sindh (711—712 
A. C) by the Arabs, which drove a wedge 
of Muhanmadan dominion into the country. 
in sueeession the fall of the 
outworks of Indian defence and the outposts 


of Hindu civilization ia the Afghan highlands, 


the conquest of Peshawar by the Amir 
Sabuktigin, and the destructive inroads of 
his famous son Sultan Mahmud. Other 
signs of the coming change were the 
corrnption of Buddhism, the growing rigidity 


- of caste, the neglect of the art of warfare 
and the advance of monasticism. The 
victories of Shihabuddin carried forward, 


but did not complete, the transition from 
the Ancient to the Middle Ages. 

Turning to the Modern period, we think 
we can most conveniently trace it from the 
administration of the Marquis of Wellesley * 
(1798-1804). The transition from Mediæval 
to Modern India, like that from the Ancient 
to the Middle Ages, extends over a long 
period of time. Its beginnings may be 
earried back to the discovery of the Cape 
route in 1498, which for the first time 
bronght a West-Huropean power into direct 
contact with India. Among further steps 
leading to this movement may be mentioned 
the transfer of command of the Indian 
Ocean from the Arabs to the 





i“ 


* In his paper ‘Periodsin lodian History’ (Indian 
Antiquary, February _ 1930) to which reference 
has been made above, Mr. F. J. Richards suggests 
$590) A. C. when “the Sultanates gave place to the 
Mughals.” as marking the transition from 
Mediaeval to Modern India. It is, however, 
difficult to accept this view, since the advent of 
the Mughals did not bring in its train such 
fundamental changes as to make it the starting- 
point of a new Age. 


however enriched and 
lessons of modern wisdom and experience, . 
main the lines of the best ; 
administrations In the past, though we have ~ 


. colleges, which is one of 


4.4) 


Portuguese, the elimination of the French 
from the Indian stage in the Carnatic wars, 
the conquest of Bengal by Clive, and the 
wars and alliances of Warren Hastings. It 
was, however, left to Wellesley to plan and 
carry out those feats of diplomacy and 
wartare that made the British the paramount 
power in India except the Panjab. In trying 
to discover the specific features of the 
Modern period we must, again, beware of 
the risk of exaggeration. Thus the system 
of administrative organization which is one 
of the ‘crowning triumphs of the British, 
perfected: by -the 
follows in the 
in recent constitutional developments the 
promise of a more glorious future. And 
yet we must admit that the advent of 
British rule. has introduced a number of 
momentous changes which make it the 
herald of a new Age-—the Modern period 
of Indian History. It has broken down 
the isolation of the country to an extent 
undreamt of before. “India has now been 
switched on to the main currents of the 


great moving world outside, and made to 


vibrate with every economic or cultural 
change there.’* Within the limits of the 
country itself the Railway, the Telegraph and 
the printing-press combined with the 
influences of a common administration and 
system of education have helped to break 
down provincial barriers and created for 
the first time a truly national consciousness. 
Above all the net-work of schools® and 
the principal gifts 
of British rule, has helped to sow the 
seeds of Western ideas broadcast among 
the keenest and most intelligent section 
of the people. These ideas have fructified 
in the intellectual Renaissance which has 
not only opened to India the stores of 
Western learning and restored to her much 
of her Ist cultural heritage, but has 
quickened into a new activity almost every 
branch of the national life. 


* J. N. Sarkar: India through the Ages, p. 94 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


[Books in the following languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali. English, French, German, 


Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepal, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, 


Sindhi, 


Spanish. Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their 


annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, ete., 
_ The receipt of books received for review will not be acknowledged, 
answered. The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books shouid be sent i 
Bengali Reviewer, ete, according to the language 


-to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the | 
of the books. No critivisms of book-reviews and notices will be published —Lditor, M. R.) 
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.  Agoére Two Tuousanp Years: A Dialogue 


between Plato and a Modern Young Man: By G. 
Léwes Dickinson. London: George Allen and ! nwin 


se Lid., Museum Street. Pages 213. price 6s. nett. 


rn 


“at any rate in 
“should be 
of 
+ plan is perfect. 
“show. 
~ thought but he adapts it most cleverly to modern 
: conditions and requirements. The book, as the 


“S your 


‘Cconfinvous 


¿a made to divide it into chapters. 
‘parts are clearly marked; the first deals with 
<> political and soctal Institutions which are regarded 
» BS. 
<: Property, forms of 
~ control of the population. | 
separately considered. The ideals discussed are 
- Fruth, Art, Love, and the conclusion is finally 
reached that r al, goods glimmer down from some 
. higher world, which is the destiny of spirits. 


. Evil are but wavering symbols. 
> your 
. hand 


The plan’ of a book like this is a novel one 
modern times, and the author 
> congratulated for the novelty 
idea. Besides, the execution of the 
Not only does Mr Dickinson 
thorough acquaintance with Platonic 


the 


a 


in his Prefatory Note, forms a 
inue whole and ın order to maintain. the 
continuity of the dialogue, no attempt has been 
Still two main 


author. says 


ideals. 
sm, the 
education are 


with ends and 
Government, Socialism, 
war, 


means: the second 


“For, the whole universe groans and travails 
together to accomplish a purpose mere august than 
you divine ; and of that, vour guesses at Good and 
Yet dark though 
nigh be and stumbling your steps, your 
hand, is upon the clue. Nourish then your 
imagination, strengthen your will and purify 
love. For what imagination anticipates 
shall be achieved, what wil pursues shall be 
done, and what love seeks shall berewarded’ (Page 


213). 


whew Te te ae i Sie 
n apf i ramen mS 
ee 


S image.” . 
“+ OM its potnt. 
` Above * it, 


Striking imagery pervades the dialogue, thus 
maintaining a vivid interest throughout. | The 
examination of the problem of property leads by 
e sy steps ın typical Platonic fashion to cértain 
principles. When the end is reached Plato 


‘xa wonders that such society as ours does not crumble 


down. To explan his wonder he uses a “curious 
see,” he says, “a pyramid standing 
The tiny class of the very rich. 


rise the other ranks increasing in 
breadth as they diminish in income, till at the 


top, spreading out far beyond the rest, stretch the 
huge armies of the poor. And what puzzles me 


is that this pyramid should be able to balance at 


all.” “Call it rather a top,” answers Philalethes. 


“driven by the whips of greed and need. The 


will nol be noticed. 
nor any queries relating thereto 
to our office, addressec. 


harder they smite the faster is the pace, and the- 
greater the stability. But if they slacken, the top- 


. begins to oscillate and is in peril of crashing to- 


the ground.” “But does it not cra~h in fact,” 
Plato questions. ‘This is a typical example of the 
frankness with which modern issues are faced. 


OUR ALTRUISTIC INDIVIDUALISM : A critical study 
of the social order by Charles Ellon blanchard, 
Mi. D.: Medical Suecess Press, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Pages 251. Price 8.3.00. 


There is enough and to spare in our present 


social system to supply material for caticism to- 
t-e iatelligent student. Dr. Blanchard has probed. 


into our modern life with the skill of a surgeon 
and has come to the conclusion that nothing 


short of a complete change of outlook will bring: 


remedy to an organism corroded by. the canker of 


selfishness. ‘To give one ‘out of many instances 
showing that profit and not service is the 
dominating idea of our industrial system. he- 


mentions the establishment of American factories. 
“It is said by good. 


in various foreign countries. ; is 
authority that tore than one billion American 
dollars at this time are at. work in plants 
abroad. As foreign governments raise 
reprisal tariff walls against American goods 
this development will continue. No doubt 
when it is realized that such  — factories 


can be secured in this manner the reprisal Je¢gisla-- 


tion wili be hastened. Canada is now making 
such plans.” (Page 115). The baneful effect of 
this “expatriation of capital” is clear, ‘Every item 
of manufacture in these foreign plants means that 
much less work for American labour and that 
much less market for raw materials that can be 
had. 
Capital does not 
these adverse 
citizenship.” 
He proceeds after finding the 
commercial and industrial enterprise to examine 
the question “where does all this lead u~ 
Does the profit-seeking system of indu-try hold 
with n itself the elements of its own 
“We are fully convinced that a time wil] soon 
arrive ‘In our rational life when the unequal 
dstribution of wealth in spite of our altruism, 


however take. into considerath n 
results. “Capital knows no 


main urge of 


philanthropy and charity, wil! cause a revolution.” ` 


“We are now resolved to change this order and 
make it the altruis ic dictatorship of the fit, and 
establish for the first time in. human history a 


social order in which justice and literty reaches 


every individual of the nation.” What are the- 


their: 


in.the country where each factory is located.” 


to?’ 
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main provisions to secure this resulty “Industry 
on for the end of service rather 
than profit, We shall seek to increase our 
consuming power at home and foreign markets 
will become only incidental” “Since all our 
productive powers are now directed toward the 
enl of service and not profit, industry will 


-' afford a larger and larger return to the workers, 





all realms of life, 


this increasing their consuming power. The 
surplus value can when expedient be sold abroad 
in exchange for things we do not prodace. 
Instead of taking the profits of industry for. 
public use. we have means to carry out our 
many needed public improvements anad better- 
ments as fast as science prepares the way. No 
public service can be commercialized. This will 
apply to ali the uses of applied power Hydro- 
electic plants will be built at all needed sites, and 
the whale nation will reeeive electric service at 
cost. The transport system will be integrated and 
correlated. Vast improvements in our highways 


will bə carried out. Aviation both for its 
commercial and military purposes will be actively 
devaloped.” 


These altruistic injunctions will be applied to 
) to thə political machinery, to 
the medical profession, to the educators of the 
young, to inventors and scientists. 

Such is the vision of the new order of social 
life. The anthor is not sanguine about its 
acceptance. Most nations, he fears, will rather 
prefer tinkering and patching up the present 
system. “The Goddess Justice is still blindfolded 
by human selfishness, and the God Profit smiles 
‘from his throne in all the’ financial centres of the 


world.” 
P. G. BRDO: 


ReeuLariox or Banks in Isna: M. L. Tannan, 
M. Com. (Birm.), Lh. S, Principal, Sydenham 
College, Bombay. Price Re. 1. Publishers: 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. 


The author intends in this little monograph to 
suggest such legislation for the banks in Ind'a as 
wonld ensure their maximum efficiency with as 
few restrictons as possible, so that the new Jaw 
may help toimprove the position of banking in 
the country and not to retard its progress. The 
suggestions made are meant mainly for the Indian 
joint-stock commercial banks. and the Imperial 
a of India is left to be governed by its special 

ct. 

The suggestions of Professor Tannan fall under 
the following heads, namely, (1) proper organization, 
(2) efficient management, (3) reasonable supervision, 
(4) protection of banks against dishonest mis- 
representation of the officers of a bank, 
(5) Regulation of foreign banks doing business in 
yalia. 

On each of these points the author has brought 
the experience of other countries to bear on the 
problems of future Jegislation in India, and 
although from the very nature of things the 
suggestions cannot be entirely beyond controversy, 
Professor Tannan’s suggestions are both illuminat- 
ing and thought-provoking. T 
Enquiry Committee before which professor Tannan 
submitted his views must have profited immensely 
by the author’s keen perception. 
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We, on this side of India, however, feel that the 
author, in his anxiety to be brief., has not taken 
proper account of the needs of different parts of 
India with regard to their respective banking | 
development. The problems, ‘for example, of 
industrial banks, land-mortgaged banks, commercial 
banks have not been praperly examined. We like, 
however, the author’s suggestions regarding the 
regulations of foreign banks including the issue of 
licences, publication of statements showing details — 
of working, the maintenance of cash resources and 
provision for employment of Indians to superior 
posts. 

Professor Tannan ‘deserves unqualfied con- 
gratulations for having crystallized many of our. 
views on the regulation of banks in India. f 


Innra, Ganom anD Worw-Peacs : By Reginald - 
A. Reynolds. Published by the Friends of India, 
46, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. Price 2d. 


In every ageand clime there are born some 
men, thongh few, who are radicals in the true 
sense of the term, sick of the inequalities of the 
present social, political, economice structure of 
human life, and who, unlike the pessimist that . 
shuts himself up in disgust, make every effort to 
translate their culture into action by putti: up 
a brave fight-almost like a rebel—against existing: 
concepti-ns and conventions. 

Mr. Reginald Reynolds came out to India as 
such a few months ago, but unlike his predecessors, 
Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
he took upon himself, when he returned to 
England, the stupendous. task of driving home 
to the people of Great Britain the sense of their - 
serious ‘responsibility in the  maladministration ` 
of India and in the emasculation of more than. 
320 millions of people. ; oa 

This little pamphlet constitutes an appeal to the 
English people to understand the real implications 
of the Civil Disobedience movement in India under. 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. “The greatest. 
contribution: of ‘Mahatma Gandhi towards the cause 
of world-peace is explained and Mr. Reynolds rightly , 
points out that much lies with the Britishers who. 
through their selfishness or arrogance, might 
prevent India from being free through peaceful 
methods and might thereby give an inevitable 
accession of strength. to revolutionary violence. 

The moral of the book lies in the preaching 
that whether Gandhi fails or succeeds he will have 
established his right to be regarded as a greater 
revolutionary than Lenin~-one who sought, 
not simply to change the structure of society, but. 
its basis also, replacing the domination of race 
or class by a living and conscious democracy, and 
substituting non-violence for violence as the. 
fundamental source of power. 

We are simply charmed with the beauty of 
this little book that gives almost in a nutshell the | 
whole philosophy of the Indian Mahatma—the 
greatest man of the age. 


r 

Tue’ IxnpustriAL -Bericrwxoy or Ispa: By Dr. 
Rajani Kanta Das. M. Se. Ph. D.. of the Inter- | 
nonai Labour Office, Geneva. Publish-d by.: 
Æ. S. King & Son, Lid. Price 8s-6d. pp. 206. a 

The acuteness of India’s poverty is almost . 
proverbial and both from historical and from *: 
analytical points of view the causes and the — 
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remedies of this poverty have been examined by 
varus scholars. The classical theory brought to 
light out of these studies regarding the causes of 
India’s poverty, was that at the root of all the 
evils in India lay over-population and foreign 
exploitation. 

Dr. Rajani Kanta Das controverts, or rather 
supplements this theory by suggesting that the 
fundameutal cause of India’s poverty is her 

industrial inefficiency, or inability of the people to 
make the best use of her potential resources ior 
productive purposes. l , , 

This book on the industrial efficiency of India 

thus deals with an entirely new field from what 
“ gone usually expects to be taken toin the study 
O ofthe subject. ‘The industrial efficiency of a nanon, 
*. gays Dr. Das, is determined by several factors,— 
i (1) Utilization and conservation of arable land, 
e forests, fisheries and mines in the light of modern 
+ science. l 
Ue (2) Encouragement to savings, transformation 

of the savings into productive. instruments of the 
< latest discoveries and inventions,. and utilization 
$ of these instruments or capital goods to the fullest 
= extent. 


Ji (3) The development of the physical, intellectual 
v: and moral qualities of the people for productive 
a purposes. poo 

f(t) Preservation of national standards among 


ae 
wet 


+ bee} 


other advanced nations. , 

(5) Cultivation of the moral and intellectual 

. aspects of life for the welfare of society. in short, 
the industrial efficiency of a vation is its ability to 
; conserve and utilize, in the light of the latest 
‘+ progress in science and art, all its natural, human 
- and capital resources for both the absolute and 
"o relative wealth and welfare of its people, — 
s Judged from the above standards India fails and 
©: fails miserably in her industrial efficiency. The 
general economic condition of the country, the 
absence of technique and of up-to-date machinery, 
the wastage of human and natural capital resources 
are all the direct result afid at the same time 
the cumulative, factor in the increase of this 
inefficiency. 
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‘fhe author further analyses the causes of 
inefficiency and examines the influence of the 
“a following factors,— a 
* * (1) Racial characteristics. (2) Physical 


environment, (3) Poverty and Disease, (4) Illiteracy 

and inexperience, (5) Religious inadaptability, 

(6) Sociat maladjustment, (7) Political subjugation, 

(9) Industrial backwardness. , 

Dr. Das therevfter examines the problems of 

industrial reconstruction including _industrialization 

of production, nationalization of industry, develop- 
ment of enterprise, conservation of resources, 
© ‘organization of cap tal, administration of labour. 

i In conclusion, the author suggests a scheme for 
the improvement of industrial efficiency in India. 
The most important question in this connection 1s, 
in the opinion of the author, how to create a new 
national consciousness as to the necessity of 

~ ‘industrial efficiency and to devise means for its 

realization. With this end in view what India 
needs is a national organization, a Board of 

Efficiency. to mobilize all the social, industrial and 

political resources of the country, so that she 

might be efficient to ntilize to the fullest extent, 
all er natural and human capita! resources for the 
wealth and welfare of her people. The author has 
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not forgotten the financial aspect of the problem 
and shows that the nationalization of the 
Government and the extension and development of 
her industries by induastrialization, rationalization, 
and protection would bring India at least Rs. 2:50 
crores a year for the inauguration of the schemes 
tor the advancement of national efficiency. Dr. Das. 
must be congratulated for this brilliant piece of. 
work and although the figures and statistics he 
relies upon are not always above question, the 
general conclusions drawn therefrom appear to us 
to be quite In consonance with facts. At any rate. 
however much one may find fauit with a few of 
the arguments of the author, undoubtedly he has 
drawn attention to an important aspect of the 
problem of India’s poverty. 
NALINAKSITA SANYAL 


By Syed 
House, 


Israx, ‘Time Rewicion or Humanity: 
Abdur Rassaque (Theosophical Public 
Madras.) Pp. xii+ 114. 


This is a short and pleasantly written popular 
exposition of the best aspects of Islam, emphasizing 
its lessons of humanity, peace, tolerance, bene- 
volence and spirituality. The illustrative texts are 4 
given from the Enelish version of the Quran by 
M. Muhammad Al. The author has gone to 
some known authorities like Arnold, the Bombay 
Gazetteer and Amir Ali. Chapter V, on the spread 
Islam, will be interesting to general readers. 

S 


AGASTYA IN THG Tamic Land: By M. K. Siwaraja 
Pillai, B.4., University of Madras. Re. 1. , 


The Agastya tradition is universal in the Tamil 
country where Agastya is regarded as a patron saint. 
Places. sacred to him abound in South ` “India. 
But Tamil classical literature is almost silent about 
him. Paripadal,aSangam poem of the sixth century, 
makes no direct. or indirect mention of him. Neither 
do Pattupattu on the ten idyiis and Tolkappivam _ 
refer to Agastya or his civilizing activity. Very 
late commentators like Nacchinarakkiniyar tried. to 
popularize the Agastya cult by twisting lines. 

The author has tried'to prove that Agastya is 
not included among the Prajapatis. He has critically 
studied myths about his birth. He has shown 
paraiielism between the earlier group, Aryan group 
and the later or Dravidian group. In so far »s his 
life is concerned, he has very successfully dealt with 
the fine strata of traditions, viz. —t1) his residence 
near Nasik, marrying Lopamudra and meeting Rama 
while here ; (2) his residence at Malakiita, east of 
Badami where took place the destruction of Vatapi 
and Ilvala ; his residence at Pothiyal in the Pandya 
country where he fonnded the first Tamil Academy 
and wrote the first Tamil grammar; (4) his visits 
to Indonesian Islands, and (5) his travels to Siam 
and Cambodia and his marrying Yuasomati. His 
treatment and examination and setting of tradifions 
are very careful and scientific. The author thinks 
that Agastya traditi n virtually rose after the fourth 
century. Agastya tradition in the testimony of the 
later Tamil literature like Pannirupaialam. 
Purapporulvenbamalai, Agapporulvilakkam, Diva- 
karam of which the present writer has quoted 
Stanzas cannot for historical purposes be accepted. 
The writer aims at showing that Aryanization of 
the various parts of South India must. not be 


an <a a 


‘ascribed to a single period of time, nor to single 
individuals. Right is the autar in’ ascribing 
national migrations to social forces.\ Agastya is a 
half historic or rather allegorical character and his 
legends testify to the. Aryanization of South India. 
_ The work is decidedly meritorious. The. three 
appendices are very critical. eh 
‘a 


‘ fue Yoga Surras or PATANJALI : 
Divedi. Theosophical Publishing House, 1930-~“ 


We hail the second edition with admiration. The 
Theosophical Society published some time ago the 
translation of the Yoga Sutras by Govindadeva 
Sastri. But his pedantic literal method was not 
suited to the purposes of the general reader. There 
has been an American revision of it but to no 
purpose. Dr. Rajendralala’s translation published 
from the Asiatic Societylof Bengal, though based on 
the original, was only restricted to Bhoja. But the 
‘present work differs both from its predecessors ‘in its 
scope and method of treatment. We are glad to 
‘find all abstruse questions put aside as out of place 
in a handy work addressed to the general reader. 
Only the most salient points, which admitted of 
popular treatment, have been selected, and they 
have been so cleverly and aptly dealt with as to 
“give a bird’s-eye view of the outlines of the whole 
system. The exposition is as simple and interesting 
as possible, avoiding subtle discussions like those 
of Vijnanabhikshu’s Yoga-vartika. Mr. Divedi has 
given a literal translation of the sutras and added 
explanatory notes to each. These notes have been 
based on the dbhashya ascribed to Vyasa, the 
commentaries of Vachaspatimisra. Bhoja_ and 
Ramananda Sarasvati, and the Yoga-vartika of 
Vijnanabhikshu. The book is all the more useful 
in that it. contains in its exposition the paribhasas 
or techniques. with due explanation where 
necessary. The little book is carefully „written and 
dleserves praise. l 

AMULYA CHARAN VIDYABHUSHAN 


Serrrroar, Exerce: By Ananda. Advaita 
Ashrama ; Pp. 169; Re. 1-Sas. 

It is difficult to review a book which professes 
to give a history of personal struggles with doubts. 
for although its absolute value may. not be very 
great it may have a considerable psychological 
value. The writer, who apparently belongs to 
the Ramkrishna Mission, has some good things 
to say here and there, but: on the whole the 
work under review is designed to uphold the 


practices of Indian Sannyasis or, to speak more 
plainly, of his own order. Even admitting the 
good points in those practices, it would be 


difficult to pass such specimens of Jogical thinking 


as the following :— “How do we know, that it 
is our duty to maintain God’s creation? Did 
aviod ever say that?” “The question is often 


renunciation js 
are born alone, 
live alone. That 


asked : ‘Shall I renounce? Yes, 
+ the most natural course. We 
we die alone. We must also 
is natural. To marry and beget children is 
really unnatural.” “Once, however, we have 
accepted him as our Guru, even if we subsequent- 
ly discover any defects in him, we must never 
pay attention to them. We must know him as 
‘God himself and give him our whole-hearted 
allegiance.” The author has curious notions 
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does not apparently know the distinction between `` 


b 


‘pseudo’ an l 
(p. 75, 1.1). But “the writer 
in the following pages, he 
infallibility” ( Introduction, _p. 5). 

would be uncharitable to find faults. 


Texr-soox or Logic : By A. Wolf, M. An D. Lit.; 
George Allen and Unwin Lid; Pp. 407 ; 10s net. 


_ Dr. Wolf can be heartily congratulated on 
his present work which has been designed to 
meet the needs of beginners in Logic. The whole 
subject of Logic, as taught to Intermediate students 
of Indian Universities, has been presented within 
the compass of a handy volume and elucidated 
with copious illustrations from diverse fields of 


knowledge—a feature so. sadly missed in works 
on Logic by Indians. Dr. Wolf draws a useful 
distinction between principal and derivative 


eductions, expounds the various types of relation ` 
lying at the basis of our mediate inferences, adds 


two useful chapters on_ Evolutionary and 
Statistical Methods, and distributes the space 
at his disposal In an admirable manner 
the various topics. The addition of 
number of exercises, chapter by chapter, at the 
end enhances the value of the book, 

As an introduction to the subject, Dr. WolPs 
book will take its place along with those of 
Carveth Read and Welton and Monahan as it is 
written in a pleasant style and is not overburdened 
with unnecessary matters. But if it 
widely used, it will be because the 
treatment of immediate inferences 


symbolic 


inadequately treated and distributed throughout 


the book instead of being dealt with in one place— `- 
which’ is probably. more scientific. but 4 
less helpful to students for purposes of revision. © 
An appendix on fallacies with copious exercises . 
more attractive to » 


a method 


is likely to make the , book 
students. i 

The printing and general get-up are excellent: 
H. D., BHATTACHARYYA 


Lsoatesesttaanenl 


Inprrea Devi : 
By S. Subrahmanyam, Advocate. 


Ganesh and Oo. 
Madras. 


An outline of the year 1951 is given in this 
story. It states in the end: “When the Viceroy in - 


tune steps aside from the Supreme Council, it 
may become the Dominion Parliament of the 
Princes and peoples of India.” So that those who 
want Purna Swaraj forthwith 


intact. Good news for Simla. 
* CRITIC 


Premera 


Bomnay Topay anb Tomorrow:  Ldited 
Clifford Manshardi, 

Sir Frederick Sykes. 
Q-. Hornby Road, 


s. 4. 


_ The book under review is a collection in thes 
Building a Better City’ series of lectures delivered -t ig 


Neighbourhood House during. 


at the Nagapada 


among i 
a large 


be not 


ss is likely to. 
prove a stumbling-block to beginners and also. 
because the whole subject of fallacies has been . 


A Romanee of Political India. 


h may note that. 4 
even twenty years hence the Viceroy will remain -.38 


by 
with an introduction by FL W., ` E 

Governor of Bombay. Pub- °: 
lished by Messrs. D. B. Taraporevaia Sons and 
Bambay ; pp. X+104; price = 


crypto’ which he uses interchangeably... - 
wishes it to be. 
clearly understood that in all that he has said 

lays no claim to | 
After that it — 
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the cold weather season of 1929- 3°. These lectures 
“were organized, the editor Says. “with the purpose 
of revealing the streagth and weakness of our 
common life, with the hope that practical sug- 
gestions might be mare for ey capitalizing 
‘the potential elements of strength, and recons- 
tructing. or in some Gases aeni eradi ‘ating 
the elements of weakness, It was also hoped that 
by bringiag together speakers representing 
diffsrent cross sections of Bombay life, it would 
‘‘be possible to promote 
an understanding which might lead to increased 
CO- operation, without which no city can attain to 
greatness’ The purpose is good and therefore 
the publication of these lectures which aimed to 
serve that purpose is welcome, and we hope it 
will do at least some good. The een of 
Bombay is also the problem, more or less, of other 
cities, whose citizens and city fathers may read 
the book with profit and interest. There are in 
all eight lectures and among the speakers are 
some well-known persons as M. Jayakar, 
K. Natarajan, and S.C. Joshi. We congratulare 
the editor Mr. Clifford Manshardt who presumably 
organized these lectures and carefully edited them, 
and the publishers Messrs. Taraporevala Sons and 
Co. on faultless printing and excellent get-up. 


NAGENDRA Nara Grosr 
InprAxn Tartrr BOARD on THE 
iw Isoa: Government of India. 


REPORT OF THE 
Sugar [NDUSTRY 
Price Re. 1. 


This report was 


released to the Press on 
the 13th March 1931, 


and summary of the 
recommendations have already been published 
in various dailies. Apart from these the report 
contains much valuable information on the Indian 
sugar industry, the cost of production and selling 
price. of different grades of sugar and the world 
position today. x 


MARATHI 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Prsewa Darren: 
(Shah's ampai gna arna the 
1738-1736 pp. v+% -— 
o Anandibai, Septemher 1786 -October 1788; pp. 
< wtr ID—No 5 (The Deanie of the, Barbhais, 
1773-1778 ; pp. v+89) No. 6 (Ramraja’s Struggle 
for Power). Government Cen'ral Pres ss, Bombay. 
Price Rs. 2-1, Re 1, Re 1, and Rs. 2. 2 as. 


With, the last. of these. volumes the actual 
publication of the Marathi historical records in the 
Peshwas’ Daftar, Puna, reaches 800 pages,—a very 
Greditable performance on the part of the Bombay 
Government during less than one year. And 
when the financial stringency and harassing 
political troubles through which the Western 


No. 3 
Siddis of Janjira, 
—No. 4 (Reports about 


Presidency is passing are remembered, students 
of Maratha history will have nothing but the 
highest praise for the Bombay Government’s 


regard for s-holarship and earnestness of purpose 
in promoting research. The printing and editing 
of these documents maintain the admirable standard 
of the earlier volumes, and we trust that the 
universities of India and the scholarly world 
outside will appreciate this service by utilizing 
these primary sourtes of Maratha history, 


mutual uaders tanding ~~ 
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The campaige against the Siddis of Janjiré 
(1733-1736) here -illustrated by over 2N0 letters.. 
was a failure; the Marathas merely took Raigad, 
Anjanvel and a few smell places inland, “but 
nothing elsé, not even Gowalkot which remained 
in the enemy’s hands as a constant menace to the 
saint Brahmendra Swami’s favourite shrine at- 
Parashuram (near_ Chiplun). Shekhoji Angria hac “ 
early given the Peshwa the soundest advice in 
wartare “Unless the entire charge of the campaign. 
is given to one single commander with full control, 
you will be unsuccessful. Yon must take the fall 
responsibility on yourself. ” But the Maratha cause 
was marred by “utter confusion and mismanage- 
ment due to lack of organization. Shahu failed 
to send in supplies of money, men and ammunition 
in time. He never trusted his generals -The 
Pratinidht and Baji Rao , were constantly at- 
variance and mutually whispered in Shahu’s ears 
accusations against one another...” 

Quite apart from these causes, the cardinal fact 
remained that the mastery of the Konkan coast 
districts, even as far inland as one day’s r.ijding 
distance of landing parties from ships, could belong” 
only to the owner of an invneible navy in the 
Indian Ocean, and this the Marathas never had. 
Shahu’s reign merely repeated the frightful waste“ ) 
of men and money in futile attacks on Janjira- 
that the great Shivaji and, even more, Shambhuji 
had committed in spite of their “unity of 
command.” 

The fifth volume relates to the “League of the 
Bara~bhais” as it is called in Maratha history. blas- 
the difficult but ultimately successful attempt of 
the Puna ministers to set aside the succession to 
the Peshwa-ship of Raghunath Rao (the younger 


brother of Balaji Baji Rao) who was charged with 
the murder ot his nephew, the boy-Peshwa 
Narayan Rao (30th August 1773.) Here a junta. 


defeated all the efforts of the de facto (and, up to 
the birth of the posthumous Madhav Rao- 
Narayan II, the de jure also) Peshwa, with all 
his advantages of possession, the military prestige 
gained in his campaigns in Northern India prior: ° 
to Panipat. and the assistance of the English of 
Bombay. The credit of- this victory “of the 
Maratha legitimists. is proved by the documents 
in this volame (98 in number) to have been due 
to the ability, integrity, diplomatic skill and 
persistence of Sakharam Bapu, “a very old and 
experienced statesman” while his worthy a-sociate 
Trimbak-rao Pethe died very early in the course 
of the contest. “Nana Fadnis played only a 
secondary part and `Moraba was vacillating and 
half-hearted, intent rather upon selfish ent than 
the success of the national cause.” This is a new 
discovery from the reeords. 


Anandi Bai, the wife of Raghunath Rao Peshwa. 
and mother of Baji Rao L, had long been known as 
the Lady Macbeth of Maratha history, —a bold bad 
woman whose guilty ambition drove a humane and-s 
reluctant husband into the crime of regicide: But” 
in the present century an attempt has been made- 
by the Puna School to absolve her from 
complicity in the murder by propounding the- 
ingenious theory that in the Jetter ordering the- 
arrest of the unlucky Peshwa the word dharave 
(seize him) was changed by another into marave (kill 
him),—this being a well-known device in Oriental 
Stories. The learned editor of these State-papers. 
(Mr. Govind Sakharam Sardesai) sums up her: 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


character thus : “She was shrewd and wise, honest 
and outspoken, and, always anxious to preserve 
‘the dignity and prestige of the Peshwas. If she 
‘had been wedded to a better husband... there seems 
little doubt that she would have figured as one 
of the most patriotic members of the Peshwas’ 
family.” | 

= Her son Baji Rao II appears in these letters as 
a young ne‘er-do-weel, “unruly fanciful, licentious, 
given to cstentatious piety, disobedient and faith- 
less.” At the early age of thirteen he was infected 
with an immoral disease (p. 47)! These original 
documents completely disprove the cha) acter 
popularly ascribed to Baji Rao at his accession.-—"His 
bodily and mental accomplishments were equally 
extolled.. He was deeply read in the Shastras. 
and, of his age, no pandit so Jearned had been 
known in Maharashtra” (Grant Duffs History of 
ithe Mahrathas, ii. ch. xiv.) 


The letters in vol. 5 form an intensely human 
document. We see here the galling nature of 
the confinement of Anandi Bai and her sons, 
though that imperious woman did not make things 
easy for her jailor. We also see fully illustrated 
the suspicious character and littleness of mind 
of Nana Fadnis. Every little taunt, every sigh 
-of the helpless captive had to be reported to him 
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WOMAN SATYAGRAHIS OF CALCUTTA 





Srijukta Mithu Behn 


regularly day by day ! How could st 
had time to look after the real affairs of a State 
that aimed at contesting the empre of India with 
the English and had a most powerful enemy close 
at hard in the Nizam? Every minute detail or 
a rupee’s expenditure must be reported to him and 
his order taken on it; his local agent was given 


no initiative. There is no surer means of ruining 


an empire, 

lbid. No. 6. Ramraja’s 
pp. vi+59 -792, with one map. Rs. 2-2 
_ “These letters light up an obscure corner of th 
internal history of the Maratha State, partic warly 
the intrigues of the old widowed queen Tara Bai, 
who bore a relentless animosity to the 
and those of certain other influential 
(circa 1750). the civil war between the Gaikwad 
and the Peshwa, and so on. 

As the exploration of the vast mass of Marathi 
records 
we look forward to other periods and 
of Maratha history being illuminated with copious 


new light from the abundantly detailed and iresh — 
the six volumes already ~~ 
such striking examples. The | 


Information of which 
Issued have given us j 
rewriting of Grant Duffs 


l Hisiory will then be 
rendered possible. 


JADUNATH SARKAR 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
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e 
Srijukta Kapuri Devi Sarama 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
| The Government of India Budget 1930-31 (as revealed through the revised — 
iy estimates). E 
Although it is a bit late to make any a 
observations on the Budget of the Govern- Lakhs Rs. 3 
ment of India which was presented to the Important Revenue Heads, namely, oa 
Central Legislature on the 28th of February Customs, Taxes on Income, Salt, oH 
last, the financial notes of any journal and Opium 1210 
cannot be complete without some pertinent Posts and Telegraphs o0 
reference to the financial position of the Finance Headings 
Country as revealed through the Budget. Other Heads 
The revised estimates of the current year G 
1930-31 worked up to a deficit of more than Total = 14,42 — 
135 crores of which Rs. 12°68 crores Tess Estimated Surplus i 
remained uncovered. The total likely deficit — ee 
in the coming year 1931-32, on the basis Deficit for 1930-31 as per 
of present expenditure will amount to 


Revised Estimates 13502 
Deduct Revenue from increased a. 
duties in March and from 
additional duties on galvanized 
pipes, ete. from December, 1930 


Rs. 17.24 crores. The position, to say the 
least, is one of exceptional gravity. | 

Our contemporary Indian Finance gives 
the following synopsis of the Central Budget 
from which the situation can be viewed at 
a glance: 


Deterioration in Budget Estimates for Net Total Deficit 12,68 — 


a Gap to fill in 1931-32 
Tax Revenues | 
© Commercial undertakings 
© Finance Headings 


Total 
© Less Estimated Surplus for 
current year 


Net deficit on present 
basis for 1931-32 


Cuts in Expenditure 


Military Expenditure 
‘Civil Administration, ete. 





Total 
Deficit after Retrenchment 
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l Tax Yield Expected 
» ‘Customs duties 
». Income Tax 


Total 
Estimated Surplus for 1931-32 


The Proposals for Enhanced Taxation 


Include the following 


‘Duty on beer, ete. 
Duty on wines and spirits 
Duty on silver 
Duty on betel-nuts, spices, 
exposed Cinematograph 
films . 
= Duty on goods on the 
= IQ p. c Schedule 
Duty on goods on the 
15 p. c. Schedule 
Duty on goods on the . 
30 p. c. Schedule 
Duty on Sugar of all grades 
Tax per Rupee on incomes 
up to Rs. 4,999 a year 
‘Tax per Rupee on incomes 
on higher grades up to 
Rs. 39,999 a year 
Tax per Rupee on incomes 
from’ Rs. 40,000 up to 
Rs. 99,999 a year 
_ Tax per Rupee on incomes 
be over Rs. 1 lakhs (absolute) 
P: Reduction in the deduction 
$ allowable for computation 
of Super-tax in caseg 
-other than Hindu Joint 
families and Companies 





13.16 
118 
g 76 


ee rei 


18, 10 


86 


Increase | 


30 to 40 
As. 2 per ounce . 


. . took. 
25 p. c. 


13 


10 32 
Rs. 144 per cwt. 


4 pies 
5 pies 


6 pies 


26 pies 


Rs. 20.000 


the 
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Ways and Means Position in 1931-32 
(In crores of Rs.) 


It will be seen from the above that the 
Finance.Member grew almost desperate and 
rather . drastic steps in Increasing the 
revenue to balance the budget. If we have 
to assume that new taxation is . unavoidable 
under the circumstances Sir George 
Schuster may well be left without adverse 
criticism for having chosen customs and 
Income Tax as the most paying sources of 
additional revenue, but the acid test of the 
unavoldable character of additional taxation 
lies in our opinion in the steps that 
Government proposed to take in the matter 
of retrenchment in expenditure, particularly, 
the army budget and emoluments for 
superior services. In spite of all the polemics 
and platitudinous talks . of the Finance 
Member, we fail to see anything substantial 
being 
of expenditure. Unless and until that is 
done it will be difficult for the country to 
acquiesce in any proposal, however apparently 
reasonable, for raising additional revenues. Even 
a yearago Sir W. T. Layton, Financial Assessor 
to the Simon Commission, . strongly criticized 
inordinately heavy military expenses 
borne by India 
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ENET Revised Budget 
Da 1930-31 1931-32 
Railway Capital outlay 14.50 11.45 
Other Capital outlay 3.09 1.93 - 
Provincial Drawings 11.50 9.50 
Discharge of Permanent 
Debt (net) 1888 29.54 
Contraction against Rupée 
Securities 28,92 
Other Transactions 76 —18 
Total 86,09 52,24 
RESOURCES : | 
Revenue Surplus —12.68 Bl 
Rupee Loan (net) 29.71 15.00 
Sterling Loan (net) 35.64 24.76 
Treasury Bills with Public 8.96 
Loan from Imperial Bank 540 —5.40 
Post Office Cash Certificates 
and Savings Bank 2.46 4.06 
Other Refunded Debt 2.46 5.64 
Appropriation for Deduction, 
etc. of debt 5.00 6.17 
Depreciation and Reserve 
Funds . 5.92 98 
Reduction of Cash Balances 15.06 12 
Total 86.09 52.24. 
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India 
higher 
in the world. 


have 
scale 


expenditure on defence in- 
actually been on a much 
than in any other country 
The civil administration also was not 
spared. and the Inchcape Retrenchment 
Committee exposed the many directions 
which economy was called for. We 
cannot, therefore, find any justification in 
the statement of Sir George Schuster, “that 
the administration in India has hitherto 
been carried out ata very low cost, and 
that no country has ever had more 
devoted and self-sacrificing workers, or, to 
descend to material grounds, better value 
for her money, than India has had from 
ber Civil Services.” 

Judging from bis speech, 
Member had placed foremost in his mind 
his duty by the future generation in this 
country and his immediate successors in 
particular. As a matter of fact, however, 
these are just the considerations that appear 
to have been missed in the Budget proposals. 
In the first” place, there is the current 
defiicit of Rs. twelve crores left uncovered. 
Secondly, the Railway -Reserve Fund slowly 
built up during past years is going to be 
nearly wiped out. within a short period of 
two years. And onthe top of these, insuperable 
losses have been 


the Finance 


thrown on tbe shoulders of, the present 
generation and the future, through the 
ruinous exchange, currency, and loans 


policy of the Government of India. Itisa grossly 
mistaken policy, if not a positive dereliction 
of duty to follow a patehwork procedure 
in meeting the difficulties that are likely 
in character than 
is estimated. To us the one and only one 
remedy that appeals is to cut our coat 


according to our cloth, that is to say, to 
bring about drastic and effective retrench- 
ments in every possible direction. 

Sir George Schuster has, indeed, 


appreciated this necessity and has made a 
concession to public demand by proposing 
to institute a Retrenchment Committee. We 
leave him at that for the present. 


The Bengal Budget: 


of 1929-30 proved to be 
slightly better, by about Rs. 7!/2 lacs than 
what was anticipated. The actnal opening 
balance for 1920-81 was Ks. 1,87 lacs. The 
estimated closing balance for this year 
was Rs. 100 lacs, but on account of losses 
incurred during this year this estimate 


The results 
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sustained by, and burdens 
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had to be revised and the opening balance 
for the .year 1931-32 is brought down to 
a little less than Rs. 45 lacs. By the end: 
of 1931-32 there will be no ‘balance left af 
alle 

The inereases in expenditure and the 
deficit in income were due largely to the 
Civil Disobedience Movement and world- 
wide trade depression. The former is 
estimated to have cost the province nearly 
Rs. 28.5 lacs in expenses, exclusive of 
losses in the. non-realization of revenues 
to the extent of nearly Rs. 94 lacs. 

The total estimated receipts for 1931-32 
on revenue account are Rs. 10,57 laces, 
and on capital nearly Rs. 60 lacs. The 
total estimated expenditure on revenue 
account is Rs. 11,56 lacs and on capital 
account Rs. 70 lacs, ze, Rs. 12,26 lacs in all. 
The-deficit in the budget thus amounts 
to Rs. 109 lacs. Adding to this Rs. 31 
lacs for famine Insurance and other funds 
and Rs. 54/2 lacs in possible increased 
demands for police and education, the 
total deficit for 1931-32 would amount to 
nearly Rs. 140 lacs. It is proposed to 
meet this deficit mainly by appropriation 
from the balance aud by loans. 


Calcutta Port Administration 


We are often told that the management 
of commercial and ‘semi-commercial activities 
of public bodies can best be undertaken by 
independent bodies or Boards that lie above 
the influence of party politics. But unfor- 
tunately the experience of our country 
generally goes otherwise. For apart from the 
railway administration if we examine the 
working of the various Port Trusts in India, 
we can hardly find worse cases of maladminis- 
tration and careless handling of affairs. 

The Port of Calcutta, the administration 
of which is supposed to be vested in the 
Commissioners representing various interests, 
affords. yet another glaring example of the 
creation of an tmpertum tn wnperio that 


‘hardly cares for public opinion or the best 


interests of India, protected as it is behind 
so-called principles of independent scientific 
management. 

The administration of the Port is vested 
under an almost mediaeval Act of 1870 in a 
body of Commissioners that in the very 
nature of things is permeated with a 
thoroughly anti-national bias. This will, be 
seen from the present composition of the 
body which is as follows,— 
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“ABA 
_ A. Appointed by Government 
As whole-time-paid officers,— 


= 1 Chairman. 
2. Deputy Chairman. ¢ : ‘ 
B. Elected ` 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 6 
Calcutta Trades Association 1 
Corporation of Calcutta 1 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 3 
Indian Chamber of Commerce 1 
Total Elected | 12 
C. Ex-officio 
Agent, E. L Railway. 
Agent, B. N. Railway. 
Agent, E. B. Railway. 
Collector of Customs. 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine 
Department. 
Grand Total 19 


It will thus be seen that the proportion 
of Indian to European members can at 
most be five to fourteen. Moreover, while 
European commercial tnterests have a statutory 
recognition, Indian interests have no such 
rights, but have to depend upon the pleasure 
_of the Government which can select the bodies 
they deem representative of Indian interests. 
Buropean interests are thoroughly out of 
proportion to their importance and Indian 
commissioners are in an absolute and perma- 
nent minority -on all questions that involve a 
conflict between national and non-national 
interests. 

An immediate effect of this over-weightage 
of European interests is a singularly 
exclusive policy maintained by the Port Trust 
| with regard to their superior appointments. No 
Indian is considered to be qualified enough 
to occupy the post of the Chairman or the 
Vice-Chairman: of the Port Trust, nor of the 
many highly paid officers in the administration. 
The plea that trained Indians are not 
available for the work. cannot be brought 
forward in this connection because the 


=- Europeans that have hitherto been occupying 


these posts can hardly claim to have any 
special technical education or qualification 
other than belonging to the ruling race. 

Out of 188. officers drawing a monthly 
salary of Rs. 1,82,000 there were in 1928 
only eight Indians drawing an aggregate salary 
of Rs. 5,000. In the superior services, that 


Open, -tenders giving full, 
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is, posts carrying a maximum pay of Rs. 500 
and upwards, out of about 300 posts hardly 
twenty are held by Indians. The position 
today remains almost the 
other departments of the -State have recog- 
nized the claims of 


any effort to carry out that policy. Further, 
in spite of constant suggestions and repeated 
agitation in the central and. local Legislatures, 
no arrangement has as yet been made for a 
systematic training of young Indians in the 
various technical branches of the administra- 
tion of the Port. 


A second 
bias in the handling of the affairs of the Port 
is obtained in its financial administration. 
We have pointed out a few months ago how 
the loan operations of the Port Trust are 
manipulated to the exclusion of Indian 
investors or at any rate Indian underwriters. 
In the matter of banking the Port had for 
long time kept out all Indian-managed banks 
and although only recently through the 
insistence of the Commissioner representing 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce the Central 
Bank of India has been placed on its list of 
approved banks, it is yet to be seen how 
far this Indian bank is practically patronized. 


Thirdly, complaints are heard about the 


exclusiveness in favour of Europeans 
: sacar in the supply of stores as 
well. in the. giving out of various 


bae uats for construction and labour supply. 
all to quote and tó compete “are, wë are 
told, hardly resorted to and it is difficult 
to estimate how much of public money 
is wasted or frittered away through the 
avoidance of the policy of fair field and 
no favour. 


- The worst case of negligence of the best 
interests of the country is provided by the 
recent proposal of the Port Commissioners 
to increase the charges levied upon goods 
exported from and imported into Calcutta. 
The Committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce emphatically 
increased levies and pointed out that during 
the present period of trade depression a 
reduction in the various charges rather than 
any increase in these was desirable. The 
Committee pointed out that the deficit in the 
Port Commissioners’ Budget was due more 
to the following reasons than to trade 
depression, namely : 


same and while: 


instance of the anti-national 


opportunity, “for z 


objected. to these -y 


Indianization of _: 
services the Calcutta Port Trust makes hardly ” 


E 





expenditure out of all 


Should be 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


= 1. The construction of the King George’s- 


Docks involving heavy expenditure ; 

2. The maintenance of programmes of 
proportion to the 
revenue of the Port ; 

3. The top-heavy and far too costly 
administration of the Port with almost 
ridiculously highly 
the higher services ; 

4, The possible diversion of: traffic 
from Calcutta to cheaper ports like 
Chittagong, Coconada and Vizagapattam and 
from sea-route to railway-route, consequent 
upon the exorbitant port-charges at Calcutta. 

All these go to prove. how essential 
it has become that the Calcutta Port Act 
thoroughly revised and brought 
in line with the adoption of a national 
economic policy. — ; 


The New Salt Duty 


It is rather unfortunate that provincial 
interests should be placed against one 
another at a time when we are anxious to 
see the establishment of justice aud good 
will, and yet curiously the measures that 
Government seem to favour today are all 
directed to create a cleavage in the ranks of 
Indian nationalists along this new line. We 
have had enough of the difference between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, British Thdia and the Indian 
States being played upon by an_ interested 


- third party and from the happenings of recent 
months it is becoming more or less clear that 


while the former 
bridged, some agency is 
the difference in economic Interests as 
between different parts of our vast country. 
Our-Anglo-Indian contemporaries have been 
vehement enough in cautioning Bengal 
and Northern India against the financiers 
of Bombay, while the Government is 
readily responding to certain demands for 
sectional economic relief. While recognizing 
the necessity for securing fairness to 
everybody concerned, we request our 
countrymen to exercise adequate tolerance 


differences are being 
cleverly fanning 


_ and determination to resist any move by 


provincial or sectional interests to prevail 
over the interests of the largest number in 
India as a whole. 

The protection to the salt industry 
involves problems that are extremely delicate 
aud complicated, and the Tariff Board itself 
came to certain conclusions that left us 
sceptical about the success and justice of 


paid European staff-in. foreign, imported by sea 
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for protective 
committee of 


any measures 
À special 


duty on salt. 
the Legislative 


Assembly examined the recommendations of 


the Tariff Board and’ by a 
itself in favour of an immediate imposition 
of an additional duty : of annas four and 
six ples per maund on all salt, Indian or 
into British India 
and proposed a system of rebate equal to 
the additional duty on imported Indian 
salt Aden is to be included in British 
India and the executive should have power 
to increase the duty from time to time up to 
a total of one anna per maund if at any 
time the price of the foreign imported salt 
should fall below its present level. The 
Government has lost no time in rushing a 


majority declared 


proposal through the Assembly for this 
increase of duty, and the whole of Bengal 
has been thrown into indignation. . The 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce has 
rightly pointed out that this protective 
measure with an additional import duty on 
foreign salt will bear very heavily on Bengal 
and Assam along with Burma. For these 
are the only provinces that depend almost 
entirely on foreign supply of salt. Although 
we do not want to raise provincial issues we 
endorse the view expressed by the Bengal 
National Chamber as also by Mr. ©. C. Biswas 
in his note of dissent to the Assembly Com- 
mittee’s report. .it appears rather curious 
that while on the issue of salt Mahatma 
Gandhi focussed the united will of the 
country to be free, on the same issue some 
parts of India like Guzerat and Bombay 
would be permitted merrily to go on enjoy- 
ing an almost free -supply of natural salt 
while Bengal will be made to pay higher 
prices for her necessary requirements. It is 
not impossible to devise such methods of 
assisting indigenous industry as distributes 
the burden of protection more or less fairly 
and it only shows lack of imagination on 
the part of the leaders of other provinces 
when they easily lend their support to 
certain protective measures that are obvious- 
ly inequitous. A uniform taxation on salt 
with a careful distribution of the proceeds 
of such a tax in giving bounties to indigen- 
ous manufactures would in our opinion be 
to the best interest of all concerned. We 
hope that such an alternative ‘would be 
carefully examined before the new protective 
duty is agreed to. No good will come by 
straining the patience of one province, or 
by adding to the privations of the consumers 
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of one . area alone in furtherance of our 
desire for the building up of indigenous 
Industries. 


How To Deal With The Stock Of Foreign 
Cloth In India. 


after signing the ‘Truce,’ 

proceeded to Bombay 
where he received deputations from the 
mill-owners and  piece-goods merchants on 
the terms laid down by the working 
committee for the boycott of foreign cloth 
and yarn. Out of these discussions arose 
the question how to deal with the present 
stock of foreign cloth in India. It will 
. be remembered that from January 1930, 
' the Congress committees in the country 
urged the complete stoppage ofthe sale of 
all foreign piece-goods and in many- places 


Immediately 
Mahatma Gandhi 


existing stocks were sealed up and kept 
under strict observance. Piece-goods 
merchants approached the Mahatma for 
-some guidance as to what they would do 
with the stock in their hand now. 
Mahatma Gandhi has proposed an 
interesting scheme for the disposal of 


this stock. He has advised the mill-owners 
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cloth 


dealers in 
who have profited by the boycott movement 


of Bombay and those 
to farm an organization with a capital of 
Rs. 25 lacs, raised from amongst themselves 


ou an agreed basis, with a view to’ purchase 


out the stocks of foreign cloth in the hands 
of dealers that stopped the sale of such 
cloth in obedience to the call of the 
Congress, and did not accept or order 
for:new indents last year. After having 
collected th; stocks of foreign cloth in 
the ‘country they will be re-exported 
to places outside India and the Josses if 
any incurred through these transactions 
will be borne by the organization. 


We appreciate Mahatmaji’s efforts to realize 
the difficulties of those that have a good deal 
of capital locked up in foreign piece-goods, 
and his scheme has our general approval. 


But we are. afraid the practical working of 


such a sgheme would ‘involve so much of 
difficulty that little progress would be 
possible. In’ the meantime, fresh stocks of 
foreign cloth have, we understand, 
ordered for and Lancashire’s trade is “looking 
up.” Other steps, therefore, are called for. 
NALINAKSHA SANYAL. 





The Women in the Philippines 
By AGNES SMEDLEY, 


O experience is more startling than to 
go from China, where women of the 
intelligentsia, of the workers and 

peasants fight side by side with men in the 
social revolutionary movement and are shot 
or beheaded in the public streets with the 
men, dying with a courage and conviction 
unprecedented in human history,—from this to 
go to the Philippines where America has 
dominated the life of the people for more 
than thirty years—producing a type of middle 
and upper-class woman that aspires above 
all else to be small copies of American 
middle and upper class women. Despite the 
talk of political independence—and the 
desire for independence is sincere and uni- 
versal—the intellectual subjection of the 
Philippine women of these classes is 
so complete that it is unconscious. For 


them, thesystem introduced by the Americans 
was indeed an advance over the feudalism 
of the Spanish regime, with its chief pillar 
of subjection in the Catholic Church. The 
system has many advantages for well-to-do 
women, but it also has many disadvantages. 
For the masses—the working and peasant 
women—there is little or no difference. For 
them, if meant a transference from one form 
of subjection and exploitation to another. 


The Catholic Chureh, the chtef weapon 
of the Spanish regime, taught women the 


so-called virtues, that one may observe today 
in Spain or Italy and to a lesser degree in 
France. American capitalist rule brought 
another system and created a class that 
embodied its needs. Today there are in the 
Philippines 12,597 trained Filipino women 
teachers in the public schools, only two 


been- 
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A Philippine Village 


iousand fewer than men teachers. This is 
omparatively high but even with this 


umber, only 36 per cent of the children of 
chool-going age have any opportunity of stady. 
or the middle and upper classes, education 
} universally possible. In the University of 
ae Philippines in Manila, nearly half of 
1@ some six thousand students are girls. 
hey choose as professions, chiefly teaching, 
ursing, pharmacy, and medicine. Thirty 


women have graduated in law but 
none practise. Theie are ten women pro- 
fessors and instructors in the University 


and only today, during the economic crisis, 


have men begun to bring forth the tradi- 
tional arguments, known so well in other 
countries, against women in the medical 
profession. 

All of this sounds well indeed, but 
there are disadvantages. The American 
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regime brought a new language to the 
welter of languages already in the Islands. The 
Spaniards had forced Spanish on the country. 
The Americans forced English even in the 
primary schools, ‘which meant compelling 
children to study through a foreign tongue 
that they heard only in the school; this 
has meant forcing them to spend their chief 
energy on learning this language instead of 


the subject-matter. It has resulted in 
a striking characteristic of the educated 
classes—spiritlessness, an utter lack of 


originality or of any creative or critical 
thinking ability. And the language which 





Returning from the Market 


is admittedly the chief language that should 
have been used, developed, and spread in the 
schools—the Tagalog language of the chief 
‘sland of Luzon—has been neglected and 
even officially suppressed in the schools. 

The extent of subjection by America 
is seen in the social life of the people. The 
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Typical Filipino Women 


Federation of Women’s Clubs of the Islands 
is a branch and a feeble fmitation of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in the United 
States. The activities of these clubs are 
consequently feeble. They give teas, bridge 
parties, dabble in charity work, endorse but 
take little or no part in political matters— 
and above all, they strive to be respectable, 
to do nothing whatever that would arouse 
the least opposition or criticism from the 
most orthodox and respectable women of 
their class in America or in the Philippines. 
It is true that they advocate woman suffrage, 
but most respectably 
will bring in a bill, through men supporters, 
in the next session of the Legislature. Being 
predominantly Catholic, they oppose any 


divorce law or any liberalization of the 
present feudal divorce law which makes 
adultery the chief cause for divorce. The 


law simultaneously makes adultery a crime 
punishable by three years’ imprisonment so 


and feebly, and they~ 
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Kmbroidery is one of the chief export articles 


hat it is impossible for any man or wishes to amend the law by which the 
roman to ask for a divorce, for it means property of married women is under the sole 
mprisonment for the convicted person. But control of their husbands. These women are 
emg propertied women, the Federation also opposed to birth control though huge 
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women of this class, although Asiatic, 
much of America, but practically nothing of 
other 
Communism they have never read one 
and the husband of 
professor, told me that “Karl Marx, like all 
Germans and Russians, was mentally unstable 
and unbalanced.” 
millionaires are very sensible and well balanced ! 
= Another woman, 


envious and were trying to 
‘out of the “ignorant workers !” 
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families of from ten to eighteen children are 
not unusual, resulting in a high infant and 
maternal mortality. 


It was must remarkable that the Filipino 
know 


Socialism or 
word, 
woman, a 


Asiatic countries. Of 


one leading 


Consequently, all American 


owner of a huge landed 
estate, told me that she did not know what 


all the present labour unrest in the Islands 
was about, but she “felt?” certain that it was 


leaders were 
make a fortune 


only because some labour 





Women Shopkeepers 


If you leave this class of women, you find 
another type among the people. Like all the 
Malayan peoples, women dominate in the 
retail business. and the small Chinese traders 
who can defeat them in this ancient game 
has to get up early indeed. The women of 
the people are famous as managers, and the 
universal practice is for the men to turn all 
their earnings over to them for expenditure 
and use. 

The Philippines are still predominantly 
peasant, so the vast masses of the women are 
peasants, sharing equally, or perhaps more 
than equally. with the men in the field work 
and in the home industries with which they 


-manage to eke out a miserable existence. 


Most of the peasants are y g or labourers 
$ 


A 





on the great landed estates. 
kindly, = fr 
Philippines d 
and February—and at the time interesting 

and beautiful sights can be witnesed. Across. ` 
the golden rice fields their figures move ë 
Although poorly dressed, men often wear re 

trousers or 
the throat. the women sometimes wear bright 
red 
universal style of the peasantry. When they 
thresh, or 
unison 


They are a 
rie ndly people. I visited the. 
uring the harvest season—January 





have a red handkerchief about. 


handkerchiefs about their heads in the 


when they plant, they sing in 


and are often accompanied by a 


qy 
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Dr. Mendoza, one of the best-known women 
Doctors in the Islands 


guitar. The result is some lovely peasant 
songs of labour, sad in words of weariness, 
but gay in music. 

The home industries connected with the 
peasantry and with the workers in the small 
towns are many, chiefly embroidery and hat 
weaving, both of these being chiefly profes- 
sions of women. The export figures fo 
1929 showed that embroidery exports amounted 
to Pesos 12,023,065, and hats Pesos 
4,097,457. These industries, chiefly embroidery, 
are now organized in the city,and the women 
who work in them, like the women workers 
in the cigar and cigarette factories, are most 
miserably paid. They earn the equivalent 
of some forty to eighty centavos a day 


INDRANI 


(30 to 49 Am. cents), which- yis less than half 
enough to sustain a decent standard of life. 
Labour is: paid by the piece, as in other 
Asiatic seai resulting in frightful 
/ Speeding up and in a ceaseless nervous 
strain. It is especially bad in the cigarette 
vänd cigar factories where the ventilation is 
bad and where women are paid some 
eighty centavos for every 1,000 packages 
of cigarettes wrapped. These factories, by 
the way, are owned and managed by Germans, 
Spaniards and Americans. 

It may be that the gentile, unagegressive 
nature of the Filipino woman is a racial trait ; 
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peasant people in origin. The Church is 
said by all to be the chief influence in keep- 
ing the women spiritless and devitalized. 
Economic conditions on the Islands are, 
however, becoming stronger than the Church— 
and women, at least of the peasantry, are 
being forced to become more active. A few 
peasant women of the younger generation 
have emerged as organizers of Peasant 
Unions. These women sometimes have 
women to face, for the owners of some of 
the great landed estates are women of the 
wealthy classes. During the past few months 
the class struggle has emerged in earnest in 


or it may be the consequence offourhundred the Philippines and this movement will 
years of subjection, first by Spain, then by the show what the real nature of the Filipino 
United States —and always by the Church. woman is. Ip. oy 
Or, again, it may be because they are a  ăć ? 

Indrani 


By SEETA DEVI 


H&E family of Chandicharan was famous 
for giving unsuitable names to its 
members. Though a clerk, earning 

thirty rupees a month, he called his own son 
Kuber (the god of wealth) Perhaps he 
expected to cheat the god by this easy 
means. But Kuber remained as poor as 
his father in spite of his name. He bore no 
grudge on account of this. To him a name 
was but a name, and he was content.if he 
could carry on somehow. ` 

But he could not give up his taste for high 
sounding names. So when a daughter was 
born after a few sons, he at once named her 
Indrani (the queen of Heaven). The ladies 
of the neighbourhood praised his choice. “Tt 
is a beautiful name,” one said, “let us hope 
that the girl’s fate woule ‘be in keeping 
with it.” 


“Ones fate is in god’s hand, ” said another. 


a But the girl is very beautiful. . Indrani is 
S name for her. Nobody would take 
her to be the daughter ofa poor Bengali. 
Ser looks like an Armenian or Georgian 
a 

The child was really very lovely. Her 
parents sighed with relief though the 
mewcomer. was a girl, “It does not matter 


59—11 


much,” they thought, “if there is one daughter. 


- She would be easy to marry off with that - 


complexion and face. Sometimes a girl does 
bring luck to her father’s family.” - 

Indrani grew up slowly. She did not 
receive much care or attention as her parents 
were very poor. Even mother’s love came to 
her in stinted measures. The poor mother is 
always overworked and underfed. How could 
she nurse or look after the baby properly ? 
So instead of drinking her fill of mother’s 
milk, the poor baby bad to remain content 
with sago and barley water. Her mother 
could not spare. her much time either. She 
was the sole drudge of the family and worked 
from morning till. night. When Indrani was 
too small to be left unattended, her mother 
would keep her in the kitchen on a small 
wooden seat. She laughed and -cried there at 
her will and at last fell asleep. Her 
mother never noticed her. She worked on 
with her head bent and -never ‘looked up. 
She prepared and cooked. the vagetables, 
served the meals, washed the dishes. swept - 
and dusted, single-handed. It’ was all work 
work, work, and not a moment to spare. 

When Indrani became a little older one 
of her elder brothers took charge of her and 
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began to carry her about. Indrani’s mother 
had given birth to five boys in succession, 
of whom, two alone were living. The eldest 
boy. went to the school and had no time to 
spare for little Indrani. The younger boy 
Sunil was only five years of age and had 
nothing to do with schools as yet. So he 
was requisitioned for the duty of nurse-maid. 
Though he performed this duty very 
imperfectly and dropped the child ‘more often 
than was good for her, still he was a sort of 


a help to the poor work-ridden mother. She 


could now have her meals at leisure, thanks 
to Sunil. During the day, she had no time 
to think, but at night she would sometimes 
look at the beautiful face of her sleeping 
daughter, and many thoughts would crowd in. 
‘The child was as lovely as a lotus bud. In a 
couple of years or more, the mother would 
think, this very child might become a great 
help to her. 


The child grew older. She was rather 
thin, but looked like an image of gold in 
her radiant loveliness. She was very 
intelligent too for her age. The mother 
was enormously proud of her. “What if 
we are poor ?” she would think. “Even 
a Rajah has not got such a child. Look at 
the Dutts over there, on the other side of 
the lane. They are rolling in wealth, but 
my goodness! how ugly their children are ! 
Their girl looks like a bloated frog. But 
how she dresses up, to be sure. She never 
puts on anything except satins, silks and 
velvet. She never walks. She has a carriage 
of her own, and a.durwan and a maid to 
accompany her. But I have, not yet been 
able to buy my darling a new frock or a 
pair of shoes, still people gaze only at her 
even in a crowd.” 


Indrani was a very lively child. | 
She could never sit still For this- 
fault she was scolded off and on by 


her mother and: sometimes a slap or two 
came her way. “Why should a child of 
gentle-folks be like this ? She will get the 
broom-stick from her mother-in-law, when 
she marries. Why should a girl child have 
so much impudence ?” Such were the 
words constantly hurled at her. But nothing 
could subdue her’ indomitable spirit. Scold- 


ing and abusing entered through: one ear, 


and passed out by another, leaving no trace 
behind: ‘:Her own ‘brother and“all his friends 
were her‘friends too, she ‘played’ cricket and 
football with ‘them, rañ to catch stray “kites 


- Sunil was a great dullard for his age. 
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with the help of bamboo poles and tried to 
climb the trees in the neighbourhood. 
Indrani’s father tried to teach Sunil ir 
the evening, after his return from the office. 
He would have a wash and some light 
refreshments, and then he would call Sunil. 


never touched a book and was always after 
mischief. His father was busy in the office 
and his mother was busy in the kitchen, 
and there was nobody to look after him 
properly. They could not send him to 
school either; as they could not afford to 
pay. They were paying for the education 
of one boy and that was as much as they 
could do. The wretched boy was destined 
to be a street beggar, in his parents’ opinion. 

Indrani too would come with her broken 
slate and torn book and sit down with 
Sunil to study. Bat there were constant 
interruptions. “OhIndu, comeand pound some 
turmeric. Indu, bring some firewood. Where 
has that wretched girl gone ? She isa 
huge lump of a creature, but she does not 
wart to lift a finger for her mother’s help.” 

Indrani scarcely listened. Perhaps she 
did not study much, but she liked to pretend. 
She:would go on scribbling on the broken 
slate and showered questions on her poor 
father. “Father, what is this ? Please draw 
a flower for me, father. Why don’t you 
teach me? I shall write better than 
brother.” 

Poor Kuber would write on 
daughter’s slate, then on his son’s. His face 
would remain sad and grave. He wondered 
why the girl had not been born a boy. She 
seemed to possess all the brains of the family. It 
does not matter much if a girl is dull, her 
good looks might carry her through all 
right. But it is different for a boy. What 
was going to happen to Sunil? He was 
born of gentle-folks, he could not really go 
and become a porter or servant. : 

Days passed. There was great festivities 
in the house of Dutts on the other side of 
the lane. Brass bands played, the whole 
house was lighted up, and there was a 
regular crowd of guests. The street in front 
was jammed with vehicles of all sorts. That - 
fat, ugly girl was going to be married, and 
all these festivities were for her. Indrani’s. 
mother looked on with envious eyes, then 
moved off sadly. The girl’s father was? 
spending no’ end of money. He had paid a 
dowry of fen thousand alone for securing © 
an” England-returned bridegroom. The giri - 


‘his 


He w 


& scholar |! 


INDRANI 


was glittering with jewels, „But poor Indrani. 
She too was of marriageable age, though her 


parents hardly dared to acknowledge it to 
themselves. They gave her out to be ten 


years old. But they had been living here for 

_ along time and nearly all the neighbours 

Nrhad seen Indrani as a baby, and it was not 
` easy to deceive them. 

Sunil remained a dullard to the last. He 
had a good singing voice and so he -was in 
great demand at all the amateur theatrical 
and musical clubs of that quarter. Ue had a 
wholesome dread of his father and never 
came before him, if he could help it. 
He would come home for a bath and break- 
fast after his father had departed for his 
office. His mother scolded him and 


. -even threatened to beat him with a broom- 


stick, but as she served .the meals, in spite 
of: all that; Sunil took.all her scolding as his 
daily portion and forgot all about them, as 
soon as he came out of the house, So Sunil 
had no chance of improving. 

Indrani could read, write and cipher, 
tolerably. She had learnt a bit of history and 
‘geography too from her father. Kuber did 
not exert himself much to teach his daughter, 
but he would not refuse to answer questions 
and he would correct her writings and sums. 
He was an old and worn-out man at. fifty. 
The struggle for existence had been too much 
for him, and he had no enthusiasm about 
anything. He had to work to feed his family, 
but the work was distasteful to him. The eldest 
boy had a love of learning, but he too had to 
give up all hopes of an university education, 
for want of money and entered a merchant’s 
office as a clerk. Kuber never . expected - the 
boy to be of any help to him. For the time 
being he was too anxious about Indrani’s 
marriage to think of anything else. Even in 
his sleep, he could not forget it. 

That morning, Indrani had just come and 
sat down ‘by her father, with her books, 
when her mother too made her appearance 
there. “Go to the kitchen and look after the 
rice for a bit. You are always shirking. 
When are you going to learn cooking ? So 
you are at your books again? My, what a 
She is going to become an M. A. 
very soon.” , 

Indrani had perforce to get up and go. 
Her mother sat down by her busband and 
said, “Are not you ever going to arrange 
about her marriage? Reading and writing 
are all very well, but they are not sufficient.” 

Kuber frowned and said, “But shouting 
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won’t improve matters much. I am trying 
my best to secure a husband for her. A 
poor man cannot marry his daughter off at a 
moment’s notice,” 

“But is there any young man, you have 

in mind?” asked his wife. “You don’t 
tell me anything at all, while the neighbours 
are always pestering me with a thousand 
questions. They are ready to tear me into 
pieces. The girl is not growing younger, but 
older. She is nearly fifteen now.” 
‘ “You need not shout it from the house- 
top,” her husband said sourly. “I know 
quite well that she is sixteen and not fifteen. 
I am talking with two or three parties, but 
there is very little hope. Their demand is 
too high.” | 

“It is true, that we are poor,’ his wife 
said, “but our Indrani is beautiful enough to 
be a prince’s bride. Would not people take 
that into consideration ?” 

Her husband sighed, “Beauty matters very 
little, my dear,” he said. “An ordinary 
graduate will ask for five thousand, they 
don’t want beauty, they want money. We 
cannot blame them either, we too shall look 
for money, when we marry our boy.” 


“We are too poor to have any choice,” 
said his wife. “But every one is not in the 
same boat. There are people, who : look for 
beautiful brides.” 

“Not in middle-class families,’ her bus- 
band said. “The great landowners or Rajahs 
might do that, because they have no need of 
selling their sons. There is another class too, 
who want beautiful brides. These are the 
widowers with children. They want grown- 
up girls and, if posible, good-looking girls. 
If you want such bridegroom, I can secure 
one easily. No dowry would be needed.” 

“No, no,” cried his wife in dismay. “I 
don’t want to ruin her happiness for ever. 
First try in other places.” 


“I am trying,” said Kuber, “but what is 
the use of discussing it? It won’t improve 
matters. Go, send Indrani here. Let her 


study a bit. If Sunil had been half as in- 
telligent, I would not have despaired of him,” 
“He is totally without shame,” his wife 
said,” I abuse him everyday, I go for him 
with a broom, still he never turns a hair.” 


Kuber smiled, “Yes, you abuse him, no 
doubt, but immediately after. you give him 
his breakfast. So why should he feel any 
shame ? You should let him go without 
food for a day or two. That would open 
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his eyes very effectively. He would feel the 
necessity for working. 

“I cannot let the boy starve, while I my- 
self eat. After all, he is my son,” said Sunil’s 
mother and went away. Indrani came back 
and sat down to study. Her father looked 
at her and sighed. “She is really fit to 
be a queen,” he thought sadly, “But I 
will have to throw her away in the dustbin. 
Poverty is the greatest of all crimes.” 

“Do you know father,’ said Indrani, 
suddenly, “they are going to open a school 
for girls here.” 

“Really ?” asked her father, who took 
little notice of what was going on around. 
“Who are going to open it ?” 

“Some rich widow lady,” 
Indrani. “She is childless, so 
her money away. on 
will teach many girls 
father p 

“Well, I have no’ objection,” 
father. “But ask your 
she will fly into a temper.” 

Indrani’s mother really did fiy into a 
temper. Though she called Indrani idle 
and slothful, yet -the girl did a good deal 
‘of house work. She was thes only help, 
the poor baby had, and she wih reluctant 
to do without her. What was the use of 
education to a girl? She was quite grown 
up besides, and could not be allowed to 
go about at her will and alone. It might 
give rise to talk. 

Kuber very seldom interfered in household 
affairs. But this time he sided with his 
daughter. “You don’t understand,” he 
said to his wife. It is better that she 
should go about and mix with people, 
Some eligible party might take a liking 
to her, which would indeed prove a 
blessing to us. I have read of such things 
happening. Let her go. 

So Indrani was allowed to go, on the 
off chance of securing a good bridegroom. 
Education did not mean much to ber 
parents. It was merely an accomplishment 
for a girl. Though Indrani had to pay 
no fees, yet she had to be neat and clean 
and she had to buy books. “From where 
am I to get her new dresses and things 
every day?” burst out her mother. “You 
want your daughter to be a Memsahib, 
. but your pockets are em pty.” 

Kuber laughed. 
her marriage expenses. If you spend ten 
rupees in time, you might save a thousand.” 


informed 
she is giving 
philanthropy. They 
free. „Shall I go 


said her 
mother first, or 


‘were 


but she did not know English. 


“COonsder all these as 
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‘So a few reno ace. of clothing ; 


got together somehow. Kuber 
purchased a few things on credit, promisiog 
to pay when he received his salary. 


“What are these-?” cried his wife, 
holding’ up the cheap, ready-made blouses, 
in scorn. “They will hardly last a coupley;- 
of months.” 


That’s the best I could get for five 
rupees,” replied her husband, “the others 
were too costly. Tell Indrani to take good 
care of these.” 

To Indrani these things were treasures. 
She made much of them and locked them 
up in her small tin trunk. She procured 
books and other necessary things by borrow- 
ing from the neighbours and made ready 
to go to school. 
to get her admitted. ` 

Indrani seemed to 
so happy did she feel. 


be walking on air, 
Her mother stood by 
the window and gazed at them. Her 
daughter’s beauty ‘seemed to have lighted 
up the narrow dirty lane. 
wearing the simplest of dresses and no 
jewellery at all. If one could dress her 
in gold brocade and diamonds, like that 
Dutt girl, she would surpass all 
and princesses. Indrani’s mother prayed to the 
gods, that some suitable man might take a 
fancy to her daughter and thus. make life 
happy for her. 

But Indrani’s thoughts were busy other- 
wise. She wanted to get good education 
and be able to speak on equal terms 
with her brothers. They took her intellectual 
inferiority for granted and spoke  sligtitingly 
about women. This Indrani resented. She 


wanted to show’ them that a girl could: be 
as good or even better. Sunil had joined a 
cinema studio now and brought home 


many picture books and magazines almost 
every day. Indrani wanted to read them, 
She hoped 
she would learn qnickly in school: She 
was not at all eager to get married. She 
saw many married girls, all around her, all 
appeared so careworn, so over-burdened 


with children and work. She‘did uot envy_ 


them the slightest bit. 
the lady teachers she saw, 
in huge school buses. They appeared to 
lead care-free and cheerful lives. They 
earned good salary, and spent that as they 
pleased. They dressed well and looked quite 
smart. To Indrani’s young eyes, these beings 
seemed very happy. She wanted to be like 


She rather envied 
passing by 


Kuber went with her 


Yet she was 


queens. 
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INDRANI 


them. How ‘unlike their own lives ! They 


were so dreadfully dependent. She had not ` 


a pice to call her own, and neither had her 
mother. Her father could -never spare her 


anything and was always fretting about his 


poverty. How fine it would have been if 
Indrani could have earned money herself. 
She was glad that she could not be married 
off for want of money. If she could remain 
single for a few more years, she would be 
able to earn money and help her parents, 
as well as herself. 


In school, she soon made a name. Every- 
body took notice of her, not only for her 
unusual beauty, but for her diligence and 
intelligence too. She learnt more quickly 
than any other girl and was promoted 
rapidly to the upper classes. Her mother 
felt very proud and forgot entirely her 
earlier prejudices against a girl’s education, 
She even hoped sometimes that her daughter 
would read up to the college classes. But 
the neighbours were making life unbearable 
for her. A girl had no business to get high 
education. It was high time for Indrani to 
get married and settle down. Had she been 
married in proper time, she would have been 
the mother of children by this time. 


Kuber was trying with all his might to 
secure a suitable match for the girl. But 
no such thing could be had without money. 
A few proposed to come and see the bride, 
hearing that she was very beautiful. But 
upon hearing further, that there were very 
little chance of a dowry, they cooled down 
and never turned up. Kuber began to look 
more old and worn out. His wife developed 
such a temper, that even Sunil could not 
face her. He began to go without breakfast. 
Whenever he came, his mother flew at him, 
screaming, “You can only eat like a hog, 
you good-for-nothing wretch. Cannot you 


_look for a husband for your sister? I will 


give you ashes to eat. We shall be out- 
casted after this and nobody will touch even 
our dead bodies. We shall rot at home.” 


But Sunil was busy, producing Indian 
films and had no time to spare for household 
affairs.. He would swallow the food and 
the abuse silently and make his escape. The 
eldest brother Anil too, came in for a share 
of the scolding. “What can I do?” he 
would reply. “You want to marry the girl 
but you won’t spend a pice. It is not an 
easy job. To whom am I to make such a silly 
proposa ? Even five hundred rupees would 
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make things easier. Indrani is beautiful no 
doubt, but beauty. matters very little.” 


Indrani heard all these talks, but that did 
not make her sympathize with her parents’ 
predicaments. On the other hand, she used 
to feel very angry. Everybody seemed to 
have lost their senses. What was the use of 
marriage any way ? A girl wanted a husband 
in order to be maintained by him. But if 
they would only let her finish her education, 
she herself would be able to maintain many 


others. Of course, she had the romantic love 
of love, that characterizes youth, but she 
thought it a thing beyond the grasp of 


ordinary middle-class people Itke themselves. 
All around she saw only worry, strife and 
ceaseless struggle. She was convinced that 
without money, there could be no happiness. 
She used to see the tragedy of domestic life 
on every side. The husband returned home, 
after a hard day’s. work, but the wife began 
to quarrel with him as soon as she caught 
sight of him. Poverty had killed all feelings. 
within that poor woman. Indrani knew that 
there was no chance of a good marriage for 
her, as her father was poor. It would be 
far better, if she could finish her education 
and be independent of everybody. Though 
she knew that marriage was compulsory for 
her, yet she refused to admit it to herself. 
She was nearly through the school course, if 
her family would wait a little longer, she 
might enter a college. But she was afraid, 
she would not be spared that long. 

One morning, she had just sat down to 
study, when her mother came and began to- 
abuse her. “What a Memsahib! She is 
always studying. Am I a slave to you all ? 
I cannot do all the work. Go and wash the 
dishes at once.” ; 


Indrani threw away -the book in anger- 
and went to wash the dishes. She sat down 
near the fap and began to scour them with 
ashes. She wanted to break them all into- 
pieces. They had announced a very good 
prize at school. The girl that got the highest 
marks at the yearly examination was going 
to get it. Indrani could have secured it 
easily, if her mother had refrained from 
disturbing her at all hours of the day. 

Suddenly some one called out from behind.. 
“Is Sunil Babu at home ?” 


Indrani looked up and saw a strange young: 
man, standing at the street door, calling | 
her brother. Indrani was still feeling very 
angry. “Sunil Babu is not here” she cried 
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‘out rather sharply. “Go and enquire at his 
studio.” 

“I am coming from the studio,” the 
young man said, “he is not there. But I 
must find him. Tt is very important.” 

“Then he must be at his music club,” 
‘said Indrani, “he: has no other place to 
go to.” 

The young man stood there for some 
time more for no apparent reason, then went 
away. 

Indrani’s mother came out at once. “Why 
do you talk with strangers like that? “Your 
manners are very bad, I must say. It is not 
seemly for a grown-up girl to talk to any 
‘and everyone.” 

“What am I to do then?” asked 
Indrani angrily. “He asked a civil question, 
and there was nobody else to answer. Do 
I have to turn tail and run ?” 

"What a cheeky girl you are,” said her 
mother, “that’s what schooling has done for 
you. Come back early, some people are 
coming this evening to see you.” 

Indrani felt too angry to speak. She 
‘went away and sat down to her studies 
‘once more. Kuber took sick-leave for that 
‘day. Anil did not dare to do so, he went 
‘to his office as usual. Sunil did not turn 


‘up at all. His mother showered abuse on 
‘the asbent one. Indrani did not want any 
‘breakfast, but went away to school. She 


was feeling quite sick at heart. Her mother 
wanted to keep her at home. “Why don’t 
you stay at home ?° she asked Indrani. “I 
have so much to do. I must clean the 
rooms and there are refreshments to be 
prepared. i 

“I know nothing about 
care to.” Indrani marched out, with nose 
‘tilted up in scorn. Her mother looked at 
her, father with silent accusation in her eyes. 

“We have no right to be offended,” said 


it and I don’t 


Kuber. “We are simply throwing her away. 
She should never have been born in our 
home.” 


“Ob shut up,’ his wife said “Don’t say 
such things at the beginning of a happy 
event. She might be happy, even with an 
old husband, if 
wish, he had not so many children.” 

Kuber did not reply. He had grown 
‘desperate at everyone’s taunting and at last 
had settled about Indrani’s wedding. The 
bridegroom was a widower with children. 
He worked in the same office with Kuber, 
He was looking for a grown-up bride, who 


such is her destiny. But I` 


happy, even with him.” 
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could look after the children and the household. 


He consented eagerly, when the proposal was 
laid before him. Kuber could not get one 
more suitable: His heart bled within him 
for sacrificing his tender daughter, but he 
had no alternative left. 

The marriage was practically settled. 
Still as it was customary to come and see 
the bride, before the “marriage, the bride- 
groom and one of his relatives were coming 
this evening ‘to see Indrani. 

Indrani came back from school, and 
found the whole house upside down nearly. 
The outer room had been ‘swept and 
scrubbled clean. Some furniture had been 
borrowed to decorate, it. ‘Her mother was 
busy in the kitchen preparing refresh- 
ments. 

As she came near the kitchen door 
her mother hastily arranged some food on 
a plate and pushed it towards her, saying, 
“Have something first. You are looking 
positively ill. What would they say, if they 
saw you like this 2?” - 

Indrani’s anger blazed up against her 
mother’s words, but she did not refuse 
the food. She was making some sort of a 
resolution, as was apparent from the firm 


curve of her lips. 


A girl from the next house came to 
help in dressing and decorating her. 
Indrani’s mother came out again from the 


kitchen. “Come, my dear, come right 
in,” she greeted her. “Please do your best 
for her,’ she said. “We have no gold or 


jewellery, you see. 

“Your daughter does not need them,” 
said the girl, “The bridegroom will faint 
at the very sight of her. 

Indrani soon finished dressing. The 
girl from next door laughed at the sight 
of her grave face and chucked her under the 
chin. Indrani jerked her face away angrily. 

Her mother requested the other girl to be 
silent with a gesture of her hand. 

` The bridegroom’s party soon arrived. They 
were welcomed and treated to light refresh- 
ments. Many girls and ladies had assembled 
in the house by this time. They peeped 
through the shutters to have a look at the 
happy man and remarked, “But he is not 
suitable at all for Indrani.” 

Indrani’s mother struck her forehead 
with her hand. “What can’ we do, my dear?” 
she asked. “Beggars cannot be choosers. 
If god destines her to be happy, she will be 
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Kuber came in and took away Indrani to 
the outer room. He did not even dare to 
look at Indrani’s face. The old bridegroom 
looked at her in surprise. He had heard 
that the girl was good-looking, but he 
had not expected such flame-like beauty. 


Y They asked the usual questions and then, the 


t 


tz... Indrani 


is better than marrying that 


bridegroom’s relative blessed the bride. “We 
can settle about the date now,” be said. 

Indrani came back. Tears of rage and 
sorrow started into. her eyes. Her mother 
ran to her to comfort her. But the daughter 
pushed away her outstretched hand and said, 
“Are you really going to marry me to that 
old. man,?” 

Her mother’s eyes too filled with tears at 
the sight of Indrani’s tears. “What can we 
do, darling ?” she said again. 
and: it is impossible for us to secure a good 
bridegroom. But-though old, he is 
man and will try to make you happy.” 

Indrani hung down her head, and wept. 
Her mother had many duties waiting at the 
kitchen and she had to go away. 

‘Suddenly Sunil entered the room. He was 
taken aback at the sight of Indrani’s weeping 
and asked anxiously, “What’s „the matter 
Indrani? Why are you crying ? Has your 
master scolded you ?” 


“You know very well that they never . 


scold me,” replied Indrani sharply. “And 
you are putting a stop to all that very effec- 
tively. My education is finished for this life.” 

“Why on ‘earth 2?” asked Sunil, still in 
the dark. 

“They had got an old man from some- 
where and are going to marry me—’ her 
voice choked in anger. 

Sunil stood thinking. After a while, he 
said, “Look here sister, I can save you yet, 
if you follow my advice. Mother and father 
will be angry of course, but you will have to 
risk it. I promise, no harm shall come of it.” 

Indrani looked up. “Tell me what to 
do and I will do it,” she said. “Anything 
) old man. I 
am so disgusted at the very thought.” 

Sunil looked around to 
anybody was near. Then he 
and began to whisper 
Indrani grew pale at 
turned rose red. She remained quiet 
for a time and asked, “Won’t it - hurt, 
father and mother in any way, ai 

Sunil shook his head. 
he said. 


see, if 

came near 
in hber ear. 
first, then 


“In sucha- big town, nobody cares 


it. Father 


“We are poor 


a good - 


“Certainly not, a 
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7 think about others. And 
no other daughter too. You are, eighteen 
and have aright to shape your destiny. 
Besides, no one is going to the law about 
may feel angty at first, but. 
he: will be glad afterwards,” 

“I don’t” care whether they are glad or 
not. If it does not harm them, I am content.” 

“No harm will come to them,” said 
Sunil. “All right then, wait here a few 
minutes. I am coming back quick.” 

Indrani’s mother needed some help in 
the kitchen. She called loudly for Indrani. 
She got no reply. She called again and 
again, with the same result. 

Then she got up in anger. She -thought 
Indrani was not answering on purpose. 
She wanted to give that young lady a 
piece of her mind. 7 
She entered their 


they have 


room. No one was 


there. Where , could the girl have gone? 
She never went out without asking 
her. She hoped nothing bad had nappened. 


Kuber had gone to return the borrowed 
things to the neighbours’ houses. On return 
he found his wife, standing still in the 
bedroom, with a bewildered expression on 
her face. 

“What’s 
surprise. 

“I cannot find Indrani, 
wife replied. 


the matter?” he A in 


anywhere,” his 


Kuber stood thunder-struck. Then he 
cast his eyes helplessly every where. 
They fell up on a letter, which was lying 


on Indrani’s table, and which his wife had not 
noticed. He picked it up and began to read. 

“Dear father,” Sunil had written, “I am 
taking away Indrani. I am a good-for- 
nothing, still I cannot stand by and see 
her being sacrificed. Mr. ` Ghose, the 
Director of our Cinema Company, has seen 
her and is charmed. She is just the girl, 
he wanted for his picture. Indrani is 
willing to act for him. She will be given 
avery good salary. Do not be anxious 
about her. Our Director is a very rich 
and cultured man. He had been to America. 
He is ready to mary Indrani even, if she 
will have him. I think, she will consent. 
After they ‘are married, we shall all go 
together to ask for your blessing. 


Susi.” 
Kuber stood as if turned to stone. “Why | 
did not the wretched girl die.?” cried 


out his wife. “She has disgraced us for ever. ms 
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+ Cylces in Civilization 
The notion of the cyclic rise and fall of 


civilizations has become popular since the 
publication of Spengler’s monumental work. 

‘Dr. Hans Kohn examines the present 
' civilization and discusses the notion in 
‘The Aryan Path : 


We see before us a plurality of kindred civili- 
zations, one arising out of the other, developing 
-often in its, midst, but coming out into its own 
life, replacing the former civilization and_being 
in its turn later replaced by. another. Every 
-civilization, every complex of social and historical 
‘phenomena has to fulfil its function and bears the 
germs of its decay within itself. No principle of 
-civilization is eternal. 

In the present time Nationalism seems the 
‘dominating form of political and social life every- 
where, It exercises such an influence upon human 
thought and action that it is thought a sacrosanct 
‘basic element of historical development, Men are 
singing odes to the praise of. their nation. They 
sacrifice their ‘lives and more often their sound 
judgment and impartiality for their father or 
mother-lands. They are driven by the forces of 
nationalist mysticism. to believe the freedom of a 
nation to be an absolute value, the highest good. 
But Nationalism as a political force is of very 
recent growth. It was unknown in Central or 
Eastern Europe a couple of centuries ago and in 
the Kast afew decades ago. And it is certain 
that in a not- very distant future the civilization 
of Nationalism will perish and the period of 
national struggles and wars will appear to our 
‘grandchildren as remote as does the period of 
religious strife and wars to the present-day 
European ; new forces will arise and willform their 
civilizations, a new page in human history will 
‘be written: | 

Not only in human history but: even in the history 
of every historical group is there a constant rise 
and fall. There is no cyclic rhythm to determine 
the ebb and flow of this unfathomahle sea. The 
keen explorer, however, going out into it, wishes 
to discover an instrument guiding him through 
tbe apparently meaningless flood of waves at the 
mercy of the winds, Man looking at history 
-wishes to systematize the multitude of countless 
-events, to understand -them. to find a meaning in 
their. changes and fluctuations, a regulating 
principle. He may believe in a continuous progress 
of human history or he may believe in a cyclic 
rise and fall in human history.. : 
will help him to see his. way in the wild ocean, 
to discover a meaning and a rhythm in the rushing 
on of men, groups and events, but they cannot be 
proven. They are articles of faith, not propositions 
of exact science. But men want them out of the 
desire to justify their life. to make this sort space 


These theories 


of time between birth and death full of meaning 
to continue their existence, at least in a very 


spiritualized from, into the future Nietzsche 
proclaimed the tenet of eternal recurrence of 
all history. Given a limited number _ of 


elements of the world, and therefore of historical 


situations, all historical events must occur again and. 


again. Hvery minute of our life gains thus a great 
and awful importance, for it will recur over and 
over again. Our life in reality will never end. 
It stretches out into the, most remote future. 
Such faith is certainly of religious importance, but 
it will not help us to explain history. 

But history in our own time has shown us a 
development which could not.be foreseen two 
hundred years ago. Until now we had no human 
history. There was a history of the Greco-Roman 
European civilization, a history of India, a history 
of the Far East besides several others which are 
less known to us or which have already disappeared. 
There was no unity between them, no cultural 
contact, no understanding. Indian or Chinese 
philosophy was unknown to Europe a few decades 
ago. The history and social structure of Europe 
or of ancient Greece were asecret to educated 
Chinamen. or Japanese less than a century ago. 
Chinese scholars deeply rooted in an old civilization 
did not understand in the least European thought 
while Europeans stood equally amazed before the 
wonders of Indian social life or Indian psychology. 
There was no one Humanity, but several ones, all of 
them strange and dismal one to another. This is 
changing rapidly. Our humanity and, therefore, 
human history are becoming a reality in our days. 
There is no unknown spot, no unknown ethnical 
groups left on the globe. Modern communications 
and economics have shattered age-long frontiers 
between civilization and nations. They meet and 
become acquainted. One learns from the other. 
The West has much to learn from the Hast and 
its ancient Wisdom, but in general the Hast is 
going West. Hast and West, only a century ago 
worlds asunder, do meet. The intellectual, political 
and social doctrines of the West are accepted 


more and more in the East and are forming the - 


basis of the new free Nations of Asia, which soon 
will also be true of Africa. In America and in 
Russia new civilizations are being born and are 
rapidly spreading their influences 
eontinents. The earth has become larger. 


Applications of Biology 


Last month we quoted a few extracts 
from the article which Professor A.:V. Hill 
contributed to Prabuddha Bharata on the rôle 
of biology in education and human life. He 
continues the article in a later issue of that 
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paper and discusses among other things the 
applications of Biology : 


The first and perhaps the most dramatic appli- 
cations’ of modern. biology have been in the preven- 
tion of disease. Pasteur followed up his demon- 
stration that spontaneous generation does not occur, 
with the discovery that infectious diseases, such as 
typhoid, diphtheria, and pneumonia, are caused by 
living organisms. Most of these are bacteria; many 
of the rest. like those of measles, are too small to 
be seen. Others are of an animal nature, like the 
active causes of malaria and sleeping sickness. 
Together with such discoveries arose the science of 
parasitology. The life histories of various parasites 
were unravelled, with the result that it has been possi- 
ble in many cases to stamp, out the corresponding 
disease or affection, Frequently there 1s an _ asso- 
ciation between some parasite or animal and the 
microscopic agent of some disease. Anti-typhoid 
inoculation, the control of diphtheria, the elimination 
of malaria over wide areas of the earth—these have 
been some practical consequences of such work. 
No longer do we think of disease as due to evil 
spirits, or as magic sent by God for our punishment. 
In such matters biology has certainly produced a 
very evident effect. | 

In the economic fields of agriculture, forestry, 
and cattle-raising the study of parasites and of the 
organisms of disease has proved no less_ important. 
Throughout the British Dominions to-day there is 
urgent need for zoologists and botanists, young 
men of enterprise and scientific training, to aid in 
solving important practical problems. The demand 
is far greater than the supply. At the present 
time, at Plymouth, a certam. degree of success 
seéms already within range in, predicting the qua- 
lity and the approximate locality of herring fisher- 
ies from year to year. Water supply and sanitation 
require biological knowledge, bacteriological. techni- 
que. The transport of living fruit from the ends of 
the earth is a joint problem of biology and enginee- 
ving. The freezing of meat, the drying of milk, the 
preservation of eggs, the canning of fish, the | safe- 
guarding of vitamins in food, the standardizing of 
drugs, all such matters implicitly assume a certain 
biological knowledge. These are not unimportant 
things in human life. Constructing Latin verse or 
studying Greek philosophy may be, better gym- 
nastics for the mind, but even Cabinet’ ministers 
and leader-writers might find a little biology useful 
for_an understanding of the world. 

It is not necessary to Insist upon the close 
relation between physiology and medicine, the oldest 
No man has served 
medicine better than William Harvey, who by the 
vivisection, as he says, “of toads, serpents, house 
snails, shrimps, crevises, and all manner of little 
fishes,” together with a host of other animals, 
discovered the circulation of the blood.; the greatest 
single discovery in the whole of medicine. From 
his day downwards along the years the services of 
physiology to medicine, and to the alleviation of 


y human disability and suffering, have accumulated. 


Not may of us are doctors, but most of us from 
time to time are patients. To understand even a 
little of what medicine means, of the general 
principles upon which itis based; to regard our- 
selves objectively, when we are sick, as an_ experi- 
ment ; to think of public health. of medicine, and 
of surgery in concrete terms instead of as a form 
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of magic : surely if an elementary knowledge of 
biology can secure these things—and I think it 
can—it deserves a better place in our curricula. 
Perhaps the most important service of biology is to 
give men a reasonable attitude towards life. 


| titted 


Women’s Education in India 


Professor Karve writes in the 
paper on women’s education in India : 


Our conservatism is a stumbling-block in the 
way of India’s progress in several fields. In social 
matters we are slaves of custom and even in 
matters educational we have not the courage to 
get away from the beaten path.- Our system of 
secondary and higher education has not evolved as 


Same 


-a natural growth. It is a foreign thing transplanted. 


into Indian soil. : It worked well enough so long as 
the products of this system found employment in 
the offices of Government and private concerns. 
Now the supply far exceeds the demand and_ the 
system has become quite unsuited to the needs of 
boys. The same system is resorted_to for women’s 
education also, without any consideration of their 
special needs and, of the circumstances and the 
difficulties under which they have to live and work. 
Secondary and higher education of young men is 
going on and the number of educated youths is 
daily increasing because such education is consider- 
ed, though falsely, as a step to the means of ear- 
ning one’s livelihood. But education among women 
is not progressing in the same proportion because 
their education is not regarded as an urgent need. 
The present curriculum also is, not suited to them 
being too lengthy and crowded. A few women 
may take advantage of the present courses of stud- 
ies, but for a huge majority a complete overhauling 
is necessary, if secondary education is to spread 
far and wide among our women. cae | 
Here we have to take a painful fact -into our 
consideration. Striking cultural disparity between 
men and women òf the same family is adversely 
affecting the peace and harmony of our home life 
arid also the progress of society. Education worth 
the name can be obtained only in the three higher 
classes of high schools and if we compare the 
numbers of boys and girls at this stage, we find 
there is only 1 girl corresponding to 83 boys. This 
fact was most impressively commented upon by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, in his convocation speech of 
the Punjab University about three years ago. He 
gaid, “Out of 88 young men who are taking their 
high school education only one can get an educated 
wife with whom exchange of thought and’ feeling 
would be possible. The other 82 will have to pass 
their lives with uneducated or hali-educated wives.” 
In the lower strata of society the mentality and the 
level of general culture of men and women are the 
same, and they can enjoy conversation in a mixed 
society of men and women. But among the middle 
class people there is a great difference in the intellec- 
tual level of men and women and for this, any 
free discussion of few subjects is possible in a family 
gathering or a gathering of male and female relation. 
The greatest and most important question, therefore 
that confronts us today is the devising of means 
to spread secondary education among our women, 
far and wide, so as to be able to bridge over the! 
wide gulf between men and women, especially of 
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the middle class. If we find our present system of 
education is acting as a deterrent, we must be ready 


to proceed. along new lines. 


ee 


Sir Arthur Salter in India 


The Mysore Economie Journal discusses 
the mission of Sir Arthur Salter in India - 


Though the object_ of the mission on which Sir 
Arthur Salter, K. C. B., Director of the Economic 
and Finance Section of the League of Nations. was 
coming out to India was at one time shrouded in 
mystery, the communique issued by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Commerce on 
15th January last cleared up the air very consider- 
ably. The speeches he has been making since then 
have indicated unmistakably that his mission is 
one to be received ina friendly rather than in a 
critical spirit by the people of India. Within the 
past thirty-five days Sir Arthur has toured the 
country, visiting Lahore, Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. His addresses have 
centred round the question of forming organizations 
for the study of economic questions arising in 
India both in relation of the Central Government 
and to the Provincial Governments. The. objactive 
aimed at is two-fold: (1) the continous interpreta- 
tion of current economic developments, and (2) the 
develonment of plans designed to achieve particular 

In regard to the position of India to the 
rest of the nations forming the British Common- 
wealth, nothing is mentioned, and we think that is 
quite the right way of approaching the question. 

Sir Arthur Salter has been requested by the 

Government of India to give them the benefit of his 
special knowledge and experience of organizations 
existing abroad for the study of economic questions 
including both the continuous interpretation of 
current developments and the consideration of plans 
designed to achieve particular purposes and to 
advise them on organization matters in relation to 
the associated position in India. In order to be in 
ay position to meet the desire of the Government of 
India in the latter respect, Sir Arthur Salter 
wishes, as for as the time at his disposal permits. 
to consult Local Governments, industrial and 
commercial interests, persons with experience in 
economics, trade and commerce and organizations 
for the study of economic questions. 
, in order to facilitate his enquiries Sir Arthur 
Salter is anxious to focus the conversations within 
a frame-work and for this purpose the range within 
which he would wish to confine himself is given 
below. ‘This framework extends over a wide field 
and Sir Arthur Salter desires to make it clear that 
while each of the features indicated in it may be 
present 1n one country or another, no one country 
possesses aN organization so comprehensive as to 
include them all. The framework is not conceived 
as indicating what may be desirable or possible in 
this country but has been drawn up to set forth 
the boundaries within which it seems useful for 
him to confine his ‘conversations with those who 
may be good enough to assist him in his enquiries. 
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Vocational Education in Schools 


The inadequacy in tbe equipment of 
our schools for making our boys fit for life 
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has already become an old story. Yet, the 
subject still deservesa good deal of attention, 
for nothing tangible bas been done to remedy 
the evi. Mr. Sultan Mohiyuddin discusses 
the subject in The Progress of Education : 


Experience, however, in all countries showed 
that mere provison of vocational institutions did ~ 
not adequately meet the increasing demands of 
economic life. It has been felt that unless a 
‘liason? is established between schools of general 
education and vocations, the needs of industry and 
commerce cannot be satisfied. Secondary schools 
and universities have accordingly . come in for 
reorganization. They were originally, in all 
countries, the schools for the leisured classes. At 
best, they were the means of recruiting adminis- 
trators to carry on the work of the Church and 
secular government. To this function, they had 
consciously adapted _ themselves, to train men for 
duties of public administration and leadership. 
With the development of the liberal professions, 
new demands were made to which.these institutions, 
however, readily responded. But, side by side 
with these schools for the classes existed those for 
the masses, completely independent of the former 
and providing a poor intellectual fare. Under the 
influence of the democratic sentiment, however, at 
beginning. of the present century it was felt that 
there should be no ‘cul-de-sac’ in the educational 
system, that no child should be limited by the 
accidents of birth and environment in educational 
advancement and that no child should be denied 
the right to equality of educational opportunity. 
The principle, in Huxley’s words, that there should 
be a ladder from the gutter to the University came 


. to be enthusiastically adopted. This led in many 


countries to an attempt at a unified and com- 
prehensive system of education, pre-eminently in 
America where a unitary, recfilineal, free and 
secular system was evolved. It led in England to 
the institution of freeplace and scholarship and in 
Germany and some other countries, as one of 
the results of the « post-war revolution, to 


the creation of common schools for all 
classes of society. But the result has not been 
quite happy; for owing to the prestige 


of the ages attaching to the higher grades of 
general schools, ambition yet urges many to press 
forward into the traditional secondary educational 
course of an academic nature in search of black- 
coated jobs and sedentary occupations to the 
Intensification of the problem of the unemploy- 
ment of the educated. The truth is that not more 
than a small proportion of the pupils can really 
benefit by such courses of education. Social 
distinctions can be obliterated but intellectual 
differences will persist through the ages. All can- 
not reach the highest rungs of the academic ladder. 
Many have to fall off on the road-side. Having 
had no opportunities to develop aptitudes for , 
occupations other than the academic and with a: 
positive distaste, on the other hand, for practical 
pursuits, such academic failures have helped to 
swell the ranks of social parasites. The situation 
is regretted in many countries. But in India, it is 
nothing short of tragic, partly by reason of the 
inadequacy of the provision for specific vocational 
instruction but more largely owing to the lure of 
the Government service, admission to which was 
secured originally and is secured even now through 
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he possession of university degrees, with its assur- 
ed income and social prestige. 


United States of Europe and Great Britain 


Professor S.-V. Puntambekar writes in 
the Indian Review about the United States 
of India in course of which he discusses 
Great Britain’s attitude towards the new 
movement: 


Then, Great Britain because of her Empire is 
not likely to welcome the proposal. Her interests 
are more colonial and imperial than continental. 
She does not really want a united Europe. It 
would be a great danger to her supremacy on the 
seas and in various parts of the world. She wants 
peace in Europe but not unity. She has always 
helped and fought for the preservation of small 
nations like Holland, Portugal and Belgium, and 
even for Turkey, nor does she want any entangle- 
ment in European matters which would bind her 
to any indefinite and unforeseen responsibilities. 
She wants freedom of action to interfere in 
European affairs so far as they would affect her 
imperial interests. She would lower her status and 
her Imperial interests would suffer if she were to 
become a member of a purely European federation. 
Then her colonies and dependencies are likely to 
break away sooner from her than otherwise. She 
feels herself to be a_world-power and not merely a 
European. State. Then her economic policy is 
either national or imperial. It can never ‘be 
European, because her competitors up till now have 
been mostly European States, though no doubt 
America and Japan have also become her serious 
rivals. Her tariff policy is shaping itself in an 
imperial form. She wants to become a self- 
sufficient economic empire utilizing all the imperial 
resources in men and material, largely to maintain 
her political and economic supremacy. She wel- 
comes to be a member ofa League of Nations in 
which both her European and world interests are 
secured as she has a predominant voice in 
conjunction with her colonial and dependent 
partners. And the League cannot interfere in her 
internal and imperial affairs. So she can treat her 
dependencies and crown colonies in any way she 
likes. Then under ‘the fiction of mandates she has 
attached many new territories to her empire which 
sooner or later she wants to absorb, only waiting 
for another opportunity. 

_,. M, Briand’s proposal is not approved by Great 
Britain. She wants to know what is to be its 
relation to the League of Nations. 


Teachers in Ancient India 


Mr. K. Venkatappayya writes in the 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 


Society about the teachers of ancient India: 


Now what are the obligations of a teacher in 
ancient times? Had he merely rights without 
obligations, like the nobility of France before the 
revolution of 1789? No, the teacher in ancient 
India had his own duties to discharge in his 
relations with the pupil. The teacher had to love 
his pupil as his own son, and if he had more 
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than one pupil under his charge—which was not 
uncommon, it was incumbent upon him to love 
them all as his own sons. The following passage 
from Manusmrti (Chap. 71: vv. 159—161) refers 
to the conduct of a teacher towards his pupil. 
“Created beings must be instructed in, what concerns 


their welfare without giving them pain: and sweet 


and gentle speech must be used by the teacher 
who desires to abide by the Sacred Law. He, 
forsooth, whose speech and thoughts are pure, even, 


and perfectly gains the whole reward which 
is confered by the Vedanta, Let him not, even 
though in pain, speak words cutting to the 


quick. Let him notinjure others in thought or 
deed; let him not. utter speeches which 
make others afraid of him, since that will prevent 
him from gaining Heaven.” 

As regards punishments of pupils, Gautama 
says, “As a rule pupil shall not be punished, 
corporally. If no other course is possible, he may 
be corrected with a thin rope or cane. If the 
teacher strikes him with any other instrument, 
he shall be punished by the king.” (Gautama, II, 
42—46) Manu also awards similar. punishments 
and considers the teacher who exceeds the bounds, ` 
as having committed the offence of theft. But 
Apastamba is more severe. He prescribes frighten- 
ing, fasting, bathing in cold water, and. banishment 
from the teacher’s presence as correctives to a 
recalcitrant student (Apastamba V. 2.) It is 
needless to state that the above quotation makes 
us infer that teachers in ancient India were not 
generally in favour of harsh punishments for 
pupils except under extraordinary circumstances. 


Pandit Motilal after the Great Change 


We get a very interesting glimpse of 
the change which came over Pandit Motilal’s 
life, after he had joined the nationalists, from 
the letter written by him which has been 
published by Mr. ©. H. V. Pathy in The 
Scholar : 

He who was living in the grandest Western 
style, threw all the luxuries to the’ winds and 
embraced the cross at the call of the country. 
The following letter he wrote in the middle of 
1921 to. Mahatma Gandhi from Ramgadh, a hill 
station in U. P., reveals the extent and enormity 
of his sacrifices :— r , 

“You will be interested to know the kind of life 
Tam leading here. In the good old days, two 
kitchen establishments, one English and the other 
Indian, accompanied us to the Hills. After chota 
haxri n the camp we would start off for a jungle 
with a full equipment of rifles, shot guns and 
ammunition, ang on occasions, with an army of 
beaters and killed such inanimate creatures as 
came on our way, lunch and_ tea being served in 
the jungles with as much positive care as at home. 
A hearty dinner awaited us on return to the camp 
and after doing full justice to it, we slept the 
sleep of the just. There was nothing to disturb 
the even tenor of our life except occasional annoy- 
ance at the stupidness which saved the life of a 
poor beast. And now the brass cooker (purchased 
in Delhi when we were all there for the opening 
of the Tibbe College) has taken the place of the 
kitchens ; a solitary servant, 3 small bags containing 
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7 rice, dal and mussala that of the mule loads of 
‘. provisions ; one 


‘square meal of rice cooked 
together in the middle of the day that of break- 
fast, lunch and dinner a la Anglaise—lots of 
fruits with the afternoon tea and an occasional 
egg or two when available. The shikar has 
given place to lazy walking and the rifle and gun 
to books, magazines and newspapers (the favourite 
book being Edwin Arnold’s Song Celestial). When 
it rains there is nothing to do but to write silly 
letters like these. “What a fall my countrymen.’ 
But really I have never enjoyed life better.” 


The Library as a Community Servant 
Mr. A. K. Siddhanta discusses in The 
Librarian the functions of a 
library as a servant of the community : 


A library is not a mere museum which passive 
spectators will visit at fixed hours, admire from a 
distance and imagine of- the greatness of the 
contents carrying themselves into the past. It is 
not a graveyard of past authors where one comes 
to pay occasional homage, where one meets with 
life-moving forces with a passive silence. A library 
is not comparable toa monument or tombstone of 
notabilities where people go to read good quota- 
tion from sacred sources. It is not a mere, record- 
room either where everything is well classified and 
placed, where you can go, for facts and figures 
when you need them. _ 

The function of a library is comparable to a 
good salesman. The salesman needs first create 
interest In men and persuade them to buy and use 
his articles. Further, he has to see that through 
aig service all his newly acquired customers stay 

or loug. 

Similar is the case with the Librarian. He 
needs to draw public attention towards his library 
through, appropriate methods. and then retain 
friendship and respect of these new-comers 
for long. oe Da 

The psycho-physical principle on which the 
problem: of publicity depends is that of appealing 
to the senses of sight and hearing. The sense of 
sight through bulletins, reports, posters, placards, 
bill-boards, motion pictures, exhibits and displays; 
the sense of hearing is appealed to through publie 
lectures, library talks in clubs or over the. radio, 
and regular musical concerts 
libraries. _ 

These sight and sound methods spread_ directly 
or indirectly the idea of a presence of a library or 
Inform the public of some special books in the 
library. It creates curiosity and it excites ideas in 
the public mind; it interests the indifferent and 
supplies information to those who are already 
jnitiated. : seen os SS 

These methods in short might induce the lazy 
to leave his home and proceed towards the library, 
they might help those also who have been search- 
ing for a library but did not know of its exact 
location. o. , 

There the preliminary work begins, The real 
educative work begins and ends inside the library 
where the reader is in communion with thoughts 
and ideals of world-famous personalities. Here 
inside the library the slow but steady work of 
transforming an interested crowd into a trained 
band begins. 


arranged by the 
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Here the genius of a librarian is either proved 
or baffled. Personal service to individuals, courtesy, 
knowledge and efficiency in service—all these 
count in transforming new comers into sincere 
friends. 


The Women’s Claim at the Round Table 
Conference 


Some British women, we learn, from -the 
Stridharma, have been pleading for the cause 
of Indian women before the Round Table 
Conference. 

A memorandum regarding the status and 
welfare of Indian women under any new consti- 
tution for India was addressed to the Round Table 
Conference signed by a number of British women 
interested in Indian freedom. It recommends the 
extension of the franchise to women by such means 


as will produce a more true equality of voting, 


power as between men and women which certainly 
is not obtained while the property qualification 1s 
the chief basis of franchise. It recommends that 
the vote be given to a wife over 25 years or 
preferably 21 years, of a man who is a voter. and 
to widows over that age, of: husbands who have 
been voters at the time of their death. It supports 
the present method of sex equality in the _ contest- 
ing of seats for the Legislature. In addition it 
asks for the reservation of 5 per cent of seats in 
them for women and suggests a number of means 
for the selection of these in case the women are 
not elected in the open general election. (1) 
Nomination as at present made, (2) Nomination 
from a panel of names sent forward by recognized 
women’s associations, (3) Election of women from a 
simular panel by members of the Council after their 
election (all men !), and (4) Extra election of the 
necessary number of, women from special con- 
stituencies the election to take- place in the 
ordinary way at the open general election the 
voting to be done by men and women. 

All these suggestions need careful study’ and 
discussion by the women of India themselves on 
the spot and especially with the help of those 
women who have personal experience of contesting 
elections and of service as nominated members. 
Readers are invited to send their opinions on the 
question to the editor for publication. 


wt 


Women’s Franchise in Japan 


A communication published in the same 
paper gives interesting glimpses of what is 
being done in Japan to give women political 
rights. 


‘Women of Japan have become very active’ in 
every social sphere ; especially their political stride 


is remarkable. 


In view of this fact, the Ministry is to introduce 
a bill for the municipal suffrage for women. in the 
Diet in session. It gives women above twenty- 
five years of age who live two years successively 
in the same place, the right to elect and to be 
elected members of the local assemblies as well as 
honorary ofñces— mayors and assistant mayors, 
village masters and assistant village masters, city 
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councillors and members of educational boards. 
The age and residential qualification may be 
reduced to twenty years and one year respectively. 
Of course, this right is given onthe same terms 
as that of men. But we cannot say that this is 
complete municipal suffrage, for it does not Include 
prefectural suffrage that it should include. There- 
fore many woman leaders cry to give complete 
suffrage, not limited one. If the proposed Bill 
should be approved by the Diet, the number of 
woman voters amounts to 13, 560, 000. This ` Sill 
will be put in force on the next general municipal 
election ; in some places in ee and in others in 
1933 at the latest. Women of Japan demand to 
give the woman suffrage. The movement for it 
1s so enthusiastic that they will be able to enjoy 
it in the near future. 


Ancient Tamil Civilization 


Mr. V. Narayanan throws considerable 
doubt on the fashionable notion of an 
independent Dravidian civilization in Triveni : 


Modera writers on the history of South India 
are fond of pointing out the existence, of a Tamil 
civilization independent of the Aryan civilization in 
the region south of the Vindhyas. 

But these studies of the characteristics of the 
Tamil civilization are vitiated at the outset by the 
assumption that there was a Dravidian culture and 
a Dravidian race independent of the Aryan culture 
and the Aryan race. It is important to note that 
there is no reference in Sanskrit works to Dravida 
as opposed to Arya. The five Dravidas known to 
Sanskrit writers are five sections of a group of the 
Aryan people; the early foreign writers of Greece 
and of Rome refer to the whole of India as one 
unit, and if they refer to Tamilakam it is only as a 
name of a division of the country, just like a 
shag et to Bengal as the ‘Ganges’ and to Ceylon 

Taprobane.’ 

Hirst, as to the pecularities of the Dravidian 
language and of the Tamil language : No systematic 
study was made of the works or of the grammatical 
forms prevalent in early Tamil. A systematic 
attempt was made in this direction by the late 
Mr. R. Swaminatha Ayyar. The evidence that he 
had gathered and published serves to show that the 
peculiarities of the Tamil language as regards 
grammatical form and construction are common to 
the Prakrit languages, and that the vocabulary of 
earlier Tamil boreclose affinities to the vocabularies 
of the Vedas. and the earlier Prakrits which 
prevailed in the Punjab regions. Much emphasis 
is laid by modern writers on the scanty references 
in Vedie literature to gold, ivory and pearl: and 
“inferencces are drawn that these were therefore the 
special products of the Tamil country. But these 
inferences are based on the mistaken notion that 
Phe Vedas embodied the entire civilization of the 
early Indians. The Vedas and especially the 
Mantra and the Brahmana portions were manuals 
prepared for use by the acherents of a special 
school of worship. 

Next, the absence of numerous references to the 
regions south of the Vindhyas in early Vedic 
Jiterature proves only that the Fire Cult was 
-confind to a particular region in North India. In 
fact, references are similar ly very few as regards 


large portions of the country north of the’ Vindhyas. 
The -region of the Uttara Kurus was held 
particularly sacred by the followers of the Fire 
Cult, as many of the elaborate sacrifices and rituals 
were conducted in that region. It is therefore 
natural to expect more frequent references to_that 
region than to the other regions of India in Vedic 
literature. 

The two forms of worship, one of offering 
sacrificial oblations through fire and the other of 
worshipping images, have been in existence in 
India side by side from very early ages. Worship 
of God through images seems to have appealed 
more to the popular imagination, while the worship 
through Fire was confined to asmall group of 
persons who had specialized in the rituals elaborated 
In the Mantra and Brahmana manuals. In course. 
of time the popular Agamic cult also came under 
the control of a special priesthood who performed 
elaborate rituals prescribed in the Agamas. That 
the Agamas existed in the early days, although 
they were considered heterodox by the Vedic 
schools, is seen by the discussion of their 
evidential value by the Sutrakara Badarayana. 

I have endeavoured to show that the evidences 
from which’ modern historians of South India 
reconstruct with the aid of their imagination an 
independent Tamil civilization are, all of them, 
inconclusive ; that they have no evidential value 
at all, because of the places whence they are 
called; and that, on the other hand, the very 
sources of these ‘evidences’ contain indubitable 
proofs of an indentity of culture throughout India. 





India and World Opinion 


In the same paper the editor comments 
on the importance now attached by world 


opinion to India: 

Valuable evidence is pouring in from everywhere 
that the Indian struggle for freedom under the 
leadership of Gandhiji has created a_ splendid 
impression in other lands. Rabindranath 
Tagore, who returned from abroad last month, 
speaks of this. “new, technique in the history of 
revolution, which is in keeping with the spiritual 
traditions of our country” and how, “the noble 
spirit of courage and sacrifie manifested” has won 
the admiration of Europe and America. Prof. N. G. 
Ranga, who represented, though unofficially, the 
Congress view-point to British audiences at the 
time of the Round Table Conference, was struck 
by the magic influence exerted by Gandhi's name. 
On his return journey he visited Italy, and on one 
occasion a number of Fascist soldiers accorded him 
a military salute, noticing that he was wearing a 
Gandhi cap; and they proceeded to explain, “This 
is our salute to Gandhi.” Yet. another friend, Mr. 
N. Kr Teie are Travancore Secretary to Mr. 
T. Raghaviah at the Conference—tells how he 
walked proudly through “the proud cities of Europe” 
just because he was a compatriot of Gandhi, The 
number of foreign journalists besieging “Anand 
Bhavan” at Allahabad and Dr. Ansari’s residence at 
Delhi affords another striking testimony to the 
interest aroused by India. The exchange of cables 
between Gandhiji and the Rev. J. H. Holmes of 
New York is significant. All this is to the good. 
ae Indian issue has now become a world-problem, 

peace in India is the best guarantee of 
orld: -peace. 





Advertising in the Modern World 
The merits and otherwise of -the art of 


advertising in the modern world has often 
been discussed. One of the latest of these 
discussions is an editorial note in Unity: 


If there is anything more intolerable in this 
modern so-called civilization of ours than adver- 
tising, we would like to know what itis. We 
pick up our newspaper to find out what is going 
on in the world, and we are laden down with a 
vast welter of advertising broadsides, with afew 
columns of news items tucked away here and 
there amid the huge proclamations of the merits 
of automobiles, tooth-pastes, shirts, hats, furniture 
and lingerie. Has anybody ever computed the 
ratio between. advertising columns and news 
columns in any one of our more successful journals ? 
We turn on our radio, and in the very midst of 
occasional excellent programmes find our ears 
anointed withthe salvy voices of announcers telling 
us we must use Mobiloil, Pepsodent, Listerine, 
Coca-cola, Palmolive, and other patent preparations 
which we don’t want and won’t have. Imagine 
going to a lecture, a symphony concert, or a play, 
and having the beginning, the end, and the middle 
of the occasion taken up by some medicine man 
tooting the virtues of his wares! Disgusted, we 
drop newspaper and radio and seek escape in the 
open air, only to every open field, every 
clump of woods, every hill-top and cross-roads, 
cluttered up with bill-boards of enormous dimen- 
sions giving us instructions about Goodrich Tyres, 
inducements to the best cigarette, directions to the 
nearest hotel or hot-dog stand. And now we are 
told that the “talkies” are about to be taken over 
by the advertisers—every screen play in the future 
is to be sponsored by some toilet article corporation 
or dry goods firm! Against this infernal nuisance 
we know of but one effective line of attack, and that 
is to buy nothing that is offensively advertised. 
This isn’t always possible. How to. buy an 
automobile under these conditions would put any 
one of us in a quandary! But we take pains 
ourselves to use a tooth-paste which is neither “on 
the air” nor in the pastures; we buy, shoes we 


have never seen glittering. on electric signs; we . 


find joy in refusing to recognize the latest shouted 
styles in hats, collars and shirts. Futile? Perhaps! 
But, even so, we cling to our self-respect, like the 
one pig who refused to budge when the Gadarene 
swine ran down a steep-place into the sea. 


—vo 


Next—the Midget Husband 


Will the ‘husbands of the future become 
small enough to fit comfortably into the 
small homes of the future ? This question is 


entertainingly discussed by a lady in the New 
York World, quoted in the Literary Digest: 


_ The popularity of the small man is undoubtedly 
linked up with the size of the modern city apart- 
ment and the present craze for objects of 
diminutive size. | l 
_ In an age of miniature golf and miniature cars. 
it is only natural to find a vogue for the miniature- 
husband. 

As far as up-to-date apartments are concerned, 
the undersized gentleman is not only a fashion but 
a convenience. 

_ Tall, rangy men do not fit well into dinettes ;. 
indeed such a gentleman getting up suddenly from 
breakfast is all too likely to lift the little nook ` 
from its moorings and nis little wife from the hold 
she tries to keep on her disposition. 

Turned loose in a kitchenette, aman of the- 
brawny-shouldered type is likely to become so 
tightly wedged between the icebox and the sink: 
that only blow torches can get him out again. 

In the bathroom it is discovered that the six-foot 
hero can fit into the tub only by coiling up like- 
a cobra. ds 

He is hardly any better off in the living room. 
If he tries to make himself comfortable on the day 
bed, he usually finds his feet resting on the 
umbrella stand in the foyer. If he sits down on a 
ground-clinging modernist chair, he discovers that 
his countenance is eclipsed by his own knees. 

_ This modernist furniture fad, if it keeps up, is. 
likely to have a very bad effect on ‘the stature of 
the race. Tables so low that a caterpillar could. 
hardly crawl under them, without having his back 
hair mussed up, make the Goliaths feel as isolated 
and_alone as Mount Fujiyama. 

Chairs with turned-under metal legs that bend 
at a harsh glance briog no surcease to gentlemen 
who tip the scales around 200. l 

Eventually our larger citizens will become so- 
run down and discouraged that they will all 
emigrate to museums and settle down amid the- . 
sturdier furniture of our ancestors. : 

hus, by a process of natural selection and 


‘survival of the fittest, the size of the race will be- 


rather rapidly scaled down. : 
The day may come when everybody will be- 
able to live comfortably in dolls’ houses. 


re 


Nationalism and internationalism 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle discusses 
the question of nationalism and international- 
ism, in connection with the views of 
Rabindranath Tagore : 


One the most distinguished Internationalists. 
to-day is Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, and in London 
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‘on January 12th he talked to a sympathetic 
audience of his ideals of humanity and freedom. 
It is a strange thing that he should be speaking 
thus when in India a novel nationalism should 
‘be regarded as a patriotic virtue. It is no new 
thing. hen Dr. Tagore came to Japan for the 
first time, just when the war boom was making 
‘everybody wealthy ‘and war talk was inflaming 
national feeling, he made some remarks on Japanese 
nationalism that gave anything but pleasure to 
those to whom they were interpreted. Yet in 
Japan as elsewhere patriotism is often an assertion 
of superiority over other countries rather than 
love for one’s own. It was little heard of in the 
days when Japan lay remote and secure from 
invaders : at that time loyalty was a local senti- 
ment, useful in stimulating the participants in 
the civil wars that impoverished all alike. In 
his talk,in London Dr. Tagore referred to his 
disappointment in finding a tendency in Japan to 
boast and to brag nationally--an attitude far 
different from , the kindly relationships that 
distinguished private life. It may be argued, of 
‘course, that love is all very well for the family 
and for one’s own friends but that a united and 
unbending front is necessary where foreigners 
are concerned. But that is _ jast what 
the poet refuses to, believe. He _ referred 
to the Asiatic nationalisms _ which had 
“become too rampant and self-assertive,” but “that 
too we got from Western sources.” Individualism, 
he thought, was made too much of in the West, 
specially in politics. Differences there must be 
between different peoples, in temperament. But 
those differences should not include selfishness, 
greed, and antipathy. He looked rather to an 
ideal of internationalism which would “bridge 
the gulf that was widening every day between 
Mast and West.” 


It would be quite excusable in some of Dr. 


Tagore’s more militant countrymen if they became’ 


rather impatient with this. They might say that 
it was all very well to discover at this time of 
day that nationalism was an evil, but that he 
himself had confessed that it was taken up by 
India in self-defence, or at least in protective 
imitation. Why should it not run its whole 
course in India as it had in Europe ? Dr. Tagore 
gave at least one reason-—that it bad served 
Europe very badly. National antipathies had 
brought about a condition that made civilized life 
impossible, and to cure _which the League of 
Nations had been created; but the politicians 
had grabbed the League just as they had - grabbed 
the Peace Conference, with results disastrous for 
‘civilization. Still, the Indian politician. might 
well say that nationalism would last his time 
as a force for progress and it would be for other 
generations to take care of the ractions. 


Jesus in the Modern Age 


The World Tomorrow publishes an article 
on the present position of teachings of Jesus 
from which the extracts given below are taken: 

Jesus has shared the fate of all the _ prophets. 
A prophet is first taken seriously and damned. 
Then, when a long time has passed, he is revered 
apotheosized, and no longer taken seriously. Here, 
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for instance, is St. Francis af Assisi who, seven 
hundred. years after his death, is praised by 
everybody, including the militant followers of 
Mussolini, Francis had no faith in the sword and 
cared nothing at all for material wealth, but he 
is landed by militarists who clamour for additional 
cruisers and revered by millionaires who labour 
to increase their pile! Commenting upon the 
present popularity of George Bernard Shaw, one 
of his English contemporaries has remarked that 
Shaw may vet live to see himself in stained glass 
windows. He has also remarked that if this 
should happen “it would be the most insufferable 
revenge which a world that he has scourged and 
mocked could inflict upon him, for when a prophet 
is deified his message is lost.” | 
- In a way. the adoration of Christ has been the! 
tragedy of Jesus. Magnificent cathedrals, lighted . 
altars, vested choirs, int‘aing priests, acolytes 
swinging burning cens¢s. theologians saying, 
“Very God of Very God.” a multitude crying, 
“King of kings and Lord of lords’—but all for 
whom ? Hardly for that humble son of Mary, who > 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister; 
who laid up for himself no. treasures upon the 
earth ; who, when he was reviled, not again : who 
said to a militant disciple, “Put up thy sword”: 
who believed that love and_love alone has redeem- 
ing power, although he died knowing that the 
immediate response to love may be a cross. 

After Christianity had secured the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them by making its 
tragic compromise with the Roman state, its 
official representatives ceased to: proclaim the 
teachings of Jesus. For an inconvenient ethic they 
substituted an enchanting metaphysic ; for the 
Jesus of history the Christ -of theology. The subject 
matter of Christian teaching and preaching, as of 
Christian drama and art, was the birth and death 
of a supernatural Saviour, the resurrection and 
ascension of a God. The Sermon on the Mount 
was not only un-acted, it was almost unmentioned. 
There was developed a religion about Jesus which 
became so radically ‘different from the religion 
of Jesus that once and again during the past fiteen 
hundred years the Jesus of history would surely 
have wanted to explain that he himself was not 
a Christian. 


Even the Christ of evangelical preaching has 
been but an abstraction of the Jesus of history. 
The Jesus who healed the sick and who invited 
the weary and heavy-laden to come unto him and 
find rest, who honoured women, welcomed children, 
brought hope to sinners and comfort to mourners— 
to him an evangelical Protestantism has directed 
the attention of successive generations. But this 
Jesus of an ardent evangelism bas been only so 
much of the Jesus of history as charmed men’s 
fears and bade their sorrows cease, not. the actual 
Jesus whose teachings were in some instances so 
revolutionary that they got him into serious trouble 
with authority. | 


The Balance Sheet of the Five Year Plan 


Mr. William Chamberlain sums up for the 
readers of The New Republic the results of 
the Five Year Plan in Russia: 

The collective farms were also served by tractors. 
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f so far the government was able to supply them. 


Moreover, they possessed the further advantage 
over the typical small peasant homestead of having 


"at their disposal the combined resources of their 


members in working animals and machinery and 
of holding all their land in one convenient piece 
(the usual Russian small peasant holding is divided 
into tiny separate strips). The state farms too, 
demonstrated. their productive possibilities durmg 
the last year. Despite the fact that the hulaks 
were almost completly eliminated as a productive 
force, despite the fact that many individual peasants, 
discouraged and confused by the changes around 
them, did not increase their planted acreage, or 
curtailed it, the increased amount of land ploughed 
up in the state and collective farms gave the 
country as a whole a 9 per cent increase in planted 
acreage ; and favourable weather conditions, which 
made possible a good crop, intensified the effective- 
ness of this gain. Curiously enough, American 
tractors, largely _prodreed by the most individualist 
of capitalists, Henry-Ford, furnished the heavy 
artillery that made it possible for the Soviet 
government to break the passive resistance of the 
more well-to-do Russian peasants, hitherto expressed 
in curtailment of the sown area. This made it 
possible to carry out to a considerable degree the 
socialist reorganization of agriculture which proved 
quite impracticable in the first year of the 
Revolution. 

Under the new system, a group which may 
include scores, hundreds or even thousand of 
peasant families, pool their land holdings, working 


-animals and machinery, and farm the land together, 


dividing the ,proceeds of their labour according to 
the ‘amount and quality of labour performed. 
Peasants in the collective farms, as a general rule, 
retain personal possession of homes, gardens, 
chickens and smaller farm animals. 

It would be premature to say that Russia has 
solved its agrarian problem; but at least the first 
difficult turn in agriculture has been successfully 
rounded and the predictions of 
consequent political and economic collapse have 
not been verified. The other items on the credit 
side of the balance sheet may be discussed more 
briefly. The growth of general industrial output 
by about 25 per cent during the year which ended 
on October 1, 1930, reflects a strengthening of 
the. country’s productive capacity, even though 
no immediate effects in relieving the shortage of 
commodities are visible. This is partly because the 
Plan aims at first developing the basic industries, 
such as coal and metal, which do not satisfy 
direct consumption needs. partly because the rising 
demands of some branches of industry quickly eat 
up the increased output of others. 

The virtual abolition of unemployment (except 
among ‘those classes which are designedly 
barred from state unemployment for political 
reasons) creates a contrast to the present situation 
in England, America and Germany which 
Communist orators are glad to emphasize. It is 
perhaps a little too soon, however, to be sure that 
the Soviet economic system has discovered a 
permanent cure for unemployment. Up to about 
a year ago unemployment in Russia was chronic 
and fairly heavy. Capitalist countries have also 
been known to reduce unemployment to very 
small proportions under two conditions, both of 
which exist in Russia. These are an intensive 
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‘more intense, more fanatical. 


famine and: 


building boom and an inflation of the currency 
whith, while it operates to lower the standard of 
living of the wage earners, makes it easy to 
finance new building and hence spread employment 
over a wider layer of the population. The Soviet 
achievement of “abolishing unemployment” must 
stand a test of some years before it can be con- 
sidered definite and permanent. | 

However carefully one may weigh the plus and 
minus elements in the Five Year Plan. itis difficult 
to be certain whether one’s final computation is 
correct. Much depends’ upon the essentially in- 
calculable element of cumulative strain which the 
deprivations of the last years have imposed upon 
the population. If the traditional Russian , quality 
of endurance makes it possible to absorb this strain 
without drastic injury to the national _ health, 
morale and working efficiency, one will be inclined 
to grant at least a slight balance in favour of the 
Five Year Plan, if only because the combination of 
mechanization with collectivization suggests at 
least. the beginning of the solution of a formidably 
double-barrelled problem; that of the non-Socialist 
peasant and of agricultural production. 

The Five Year Plan has ushered in a new phase 
of the Revolution. Life has become harder, bleaker, 
The easy-going years 
of the New Economic Policy are gone. Many 
things in contemporary Russia which may seem 
puzzling and unrelated to an outsider are under- 


See 


standable on the basis of a tremendous effort ‘to- 


integrate the whole national life in terms of a pas- 
sionate struggle to realize the dream of socialist 
industrialization which is symbolized by the Five 
Year Plan. Among such things one may note the 
growing insistence upon “class” rather than esthetic 
standards in literature and drama; the drive against 
religion (piatiletka is a jealous god that will brook 
no rival); the fierce hunt for economic traitors, -or 
saboteurs. l Bos Fas 
The epoch of the Five Year Play is inspiring or 
terrible, or both. according to the location of one’s 
sympathies. It is an age of steel, an age in which 
eter the Great. the ruthless innovator among 
Russia’s Tsars, might have revelled. 


Why M. Briand Lasts 


Monsieur Briand has often been described as 
one of France’s indispensablemen, Cabinets come 
into being and ‘they fall. 
difference to the activities of M. Briand. 
The causes of this unusual phenomenon in 
the kaleidoscopic arena of French politics are 
discussed by Mr. Sisley Huddleston in the 
New Statesman : 


But they make no ' 


“The French desive to live on good terms with 


their neighbours, to play a foremost part in the 
consolidation of existing institutions, and the cons- 
truction of other institutions which will maintain 
pacifically the statutes of 1919. | 

“They also desire a certain preparedness against 
the menace of attempts to overthrow the statutes 
of 1919. They desire a contented Burope, but they 
also desire to have the means of resisting discon- 


ent. 
“They would collect pledges. but they would 
also have the frontiers strengthened. They are 


“ 


. 


y 


enthusiastically for European union, on condition 
that nothing is disturbed.” 
“When the President, M. Doumergue, offered 


the Premiership to him by telegram, he declined on- 


he ground that he was already sufficiently 
burdened as Foreign Minister. 

“Politicians might point out that he was no 
Foreign Minister, and that nobody had asked him 
to stay at the Quai d’Orsay ; they were technically 
right; but the assumption of M. Briand that who- 
ever was Prime Minister would accept him as a 
matter of course as Foreign Minister was, neverthe- 
‘less, justified. oo o , BS 

“Qo to any provincial political meeting, said an 
able Paris editor, to me, ‘and you will hear the 
name of M. Herriot or M. Tardieu mildly hissed 

.or moderately applauded ; but whenever the name 

of M. Briand is mentioned, there will be rousing 
cheers, The bulk of the French people are 
unquestionably with him. Whether you think he 
is right or wrong, whether you approve or dis- 
approve, here is the salient fact in French politics 
to-day. M. Briand represents France.’ 

_ “And he went on, with some exaggeration, to 
picture Kurope as on the aia of a precipice, over 
which it might fall, did not Mr. Briand perform, as 
it were, a daily miracle. > , , 

“It is easy, of course, to object that if Europe is 
on the edge of a precipice, that is no great 
recommendation forthe policy of Geneva and of 
M. Briand: but this objection would ba swept 
aside—the perilous situation of Europe is regarded 
as due to other causes, and the efforts of 
and M. Briand are regarded as indispenable.” 


eneva, 


The Hindu Joint Family System 


The Hindu joint family system has some 
advantages no doubt, but it is also harmful in 
other ways. One of its greatest disadvantages 
is poluted out “in The International Review 
of Missions : 

In the, forefront stands the Hindu joint family 
system, which, in spite. of possessing _ some 
economic advantages, leads to the répression of 
the ‘will to power, or the egoistic instinct—the 
urge to a full expression of one’s_ many-sided 
nature. This creates timidity and want of 
self-confidence in later life. The boy in the joint 
family system is merely. a relatively unimportant 
unit in a large community. He is dependent on 
and subordinate to the head of the family for a 
long time, often till. after he is married and is 
the father of a family. girl is an even less 
important unit, and after marriage is simply 
transferred from one colony to another. In such 
an environment the child cannot possibly receive 
that individual attention and care which it needs, 
and which the value of child personality demands. 
Repression of the ‘self? tendency thus leads to an 
abnormal or defective personality. Want of 
self-confidence. lack of a sense of responsibility 
(especially for public property), childish 
‘ehavioar and a childish temperament are the 
undesirable products of the joint family system. 
So also are a lack of independence of thought, 
and a lack of decision and initiative. Anyone 
who has had to deal with school or 
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college 
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students will bear this out, though at the same 
time one cannot but like many attractive qualities 
in the same students. ; 
Repression. leads to regression. This means 
that if any instinct had been repressed in 
childhood, the adult individual regresses to that 
childish stage. I have often watched large bodies 


of Hindu and Muslim students listening to a debate 
at which, speakers from other colleges and 
universities have been invited to speak. The 


audience seems to have regressed to childhood. 
No politeness prevents. them from laughing and 
jeering at any peculiarity of, the speaker. As a 
child is attracted by a meaningless noise, so any 
awkward gesture or high-pitched voice or mistake 
leads to unrestrained amusement. Any _ pause, 
however short, is a signal for a loud buzz of 
conversation, which has to be stopped again and 
again. ' 
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Italy and France 


The rivalry between Italy and France is 
one of the most disquieting facts in the 
European situation today. Its causes are 
given in an article by Hans Rohde, quoted in 
International Digest : 

The Franco-Italian divergence in the Mediterra- 
nean is playing an important rôle, in European 
politics today. Germany is only an indirect parti- 
cipant, but great is our direct iiterestin view of the 


- repercussions and possibilities which already have 


resulted from it and which may affect the general 
political development in Europe. This interest has 
grown since Italy began to work for a revision of 
the existing treaties. For Italy is the first of the 
former Entente powers to recognize, in govern- 
mental declarations as in the semi-official press, the 
necessity of such a revision. For the first time, a 
clear picture has been given by one of the victori- 
ous States of the causes of the European situation of 
today, with its extraordinary dangers to peace. The 
stone has started to roll; it will be difficult to stop. 

The Franco-ltalian antagonism has existed ever 
since there was a united Italy. It has its, inner 
causes in the geographical positions and in the 
aspirations to power in the Mediterranean of both 
countries. These aspirations aim at nothing less 
than the hegemony of the Mediterranean Basin, and 
for both countries this aim is a vital one. For Italy, 
reaching into the sea like a gigantic pier, it ig vital 
on account of her geographical position: for France, 
on account of her vast possessions In northern 
Africa with their political and military significance. 
These possessions are directly connected with the 
immense French colonial empire in west and cen- 
tral Africa which furnishes France the man-power 
she peed; to maintain herself in Europe and the 
world. 

The divergence between Italy and France is thus 
primarily one of geography and policy, although at 
the same time one of colonization and economics, 
= Italy is an overpopulated country. The few 
colonies she owns are not, by a long way, capable 
of absorbing her surplus of 400,000 people a year. 
Her possessions are mostly deserts ; outside of the 
narrow coastal strips they do not lend themselves 
to colonization on a large seale. The United States. 
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is more or less closed by immigration laws. Italy 
is looking for: vaccant territory in that area where 
her initial objective lies; on the African coast of 
the Mediterranean, opposite her own shores. But 
there she encounters: France everywhere. i 

The resulting antagonism is made more acute 
by France’s. economic position. As far as area, food, 
and raw materials are concerned, she has more 
than she needs. France is twice as big as Italy, a 
rich and fertile land possessing iron and coal in 
abundance. She has a colonial empire second only 
to England. Bat with her 40 million inhabitants 
she has at least two million less than ltaly,—a 
population insufficient to colonize her own territory 
not to speak of the men she needs to exploit 
economically and culturally her great colonial 
possessions. To this must be added the constant 
retrogression of her population. In spite of the 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine there are now hardly 
more inhabitants in France than before the war. 

What France needs, namely, man-power, is what 
Italy has in excess. 
claims for territories which today belong to France, 
thus aggravating the antagonism between the EWO 
countries, which is worse by the fact that great 
parts of southera France and northern Africa are 
predominantly populated by Italians, firmly retain- 
ing their nationality. 
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Britain’s industrial Dilemma 


The same paper quotes an article from the 
Review on the causes of Britain’s industrial 
backwardness: 

Mr. Loveday claims in short, that Great: Britain 
has been found wanting because. in an age calling 
primarily for elasticity and adaptability, her ` policy 
has been distinguished chiefly by its rigidity. ` 

Of the last characteristic he finds evidence in 
every department of her industrial life. The ‘policy 
of organized labour has been to maintain money 
wages at a level which has-depended on the bargain- 
ing power of those concerned and on current 
ideas of a fair standard of living, rather than on 
the earning power of ‘any given industry. Pro- 
ductivity per worker having failed to increase to an 
extent proportionate with current wage levels, labour 
has become dearer than before the war. To this 
loss of balance is attributed a heavy responsibility 
for the great burden of permanent unemployment 
since the war. 

A remarkable feature of the past ten years has 
been the rapidity with which Britain’s. competitors 
have been reorganizing and re-equipping their in- 
dustries. In some cases, the ‘process was necessi- 
tated by war damage, as in’ Belgium and the 
North of France. In other : countries, such as 
Germany, it was powerfully stritnulated by inflation, 
In others again, like the United: States, Sweden and 
Switzerland. the change wás brought simply as a 
logical step in industrial development. Simultaneous- 
ly, productive power has been concentrated in 
steadily growing units, the bridge between the haw 
and the old order being built in many cases by 
large-scale industrial ‘amalgamation. To declare 
that Great Britain has entirely ignored these 
tendencies would be erroneous ; she is, 


time. To state, however, that the twin processes 
of re- equipment an reorganization have gone any- 


This situation favours Italy’s , 


in many’ 
ways, giving practical’ effect to them at the present’ 
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thing like so far in Great Britain as in those coun- 
tries from whose competition she has most to fear 
would be to foster a dangerous misconception. 

For Great Britain there is no. short-cut to 
salvation. Her status in world trade depends on 
her practical recognition, withall the stern conse- 
quences which such recognition implies, that, ir 
Mr. Loveday’s words, “All plant is obsolete which 
cannot compete successfully, and all labour is crippled 
whose power or willingess to workis limited to 
one job.” 

A determined effort to adapt this country’s indus- 
trial system to the requirements of the present-day 
world is indispensable. The future hes with those 
who have the courage to move with it. A company, 
an industry, or a nation may-go on fora time 
paying dividends out of past profits and capital, but 
only at the price of handicapping itslf in the present 
and undermining its position for the: future. 


Soso the Great 


Who .is Soso the Great, the reader will 
perhaps ask. That question is best answered 
in the words of the writer of the following 
extract. which appeared in the New York. 
Evening Post, and is the record of an interview 
with Stalin’s mother : 


A Georgian schoolboy was asked to name 
the foremost rulers in his country’ s history. 
“Vachtang the Brave,” he answered, “David 
the Restorer, Queen Tamara and Soso the Great.” 
“Why ‘Soso the Great?” asked his teacher. 
“Because . Soso was the first to annex Russia 
to Georgia. 

The E a tells volumes, but. not, of course, 
until one knows who Soso is. He is the ruler of 
150,000,000, though his party calls him merely, * ‘the 
most trustworthy interpreter of Lenin’s doctrines,” 
and his title is only Secretary General of the 
Central Committee. 

His picture hangs in every shop, factory and 
office in the Soviet Union. It peers out from 
newspaper front pages at regular intervals all 
over the world. He is probably the most power- 
ful political leader in any nation. In Russia his 
name is a cult, a promise and a threat. 

It is none ot these things to his mother. To. 
Ekaterina Djugashvili, Joseph Dyugashvili, known. 
as Koba to the Czar’s police, as Stalin to: the 
world, is simply Soso. the son whose career, 
astounding, improbable, has not even yet fully 
reconciled her’ to the disappointment she- 
suffered when he failed to become a priest. 

No member of Stalin’s family, except himself, 
had been interviewed until to-day.. 

His friends will not speak of his private life. 

There is no man of equal prominence in the 


world about whose person is woven so impenetrable- 


a veil of secrecy as that which surrounds the 


chieftain of the All Union Communist party. Power- 


allures. Power from a source mysterious terrifies. 


Mystery about his person is one of the effective: 


reasons why Stalin in Russia is synonymous with 
power unlimited. 


Stalin’s mother was the first of his family to 
7 break the spell of. silence about him. 
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INDIANS 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


The Case of Mr. Ghose 


I have already published in these 
columns the correspondence between Mr. 
Polak and D.. T. Drummond Shiels and also 
the explana ons of Dr. J. H. Parry and 
Dr. S. B. Malik of Dar-es-Salaam regarding 
the treatment of the late. Mr S. N. Ghose, 
member of the Tanganyika Legislative Council. 
{ had forwarded this correspondence to 
Mr. V. R. Boal, Editor of the Tanganyika 
Herald requesting him to explain the whole 
thing. Here is his reply : 


_ The most important part of the correspondence 
is two letters, one from Dr Parry—the Senior 
Medical Officer in Charge, the European Hospital, 
and the other from Dr. Malik, both of this town. 
Dr. Parry has refuted our allegations and has 
described them to be mischievous and untrue. 

We maintain what we have said regarding the 
medical treatment of Mr. Ghose eight months ago. 

As regards aécommodation the explanation 
offered by the Senior Medical Officer is neither 
satisfactory nor convincing. He says _ that he 
made it clear to Mr. Ghose through Dr. Malik 
as to putting Mr. Ghose into a single room at 
the end of the Asiatic block, that he had no 
private single room, at the time, in which 
he could accommodate Mr. Ghose, that this 
“room is often used for Huropeans” and that Mr. 
Ghose. on his arrival expressed himself well- 
pleased and content with everything. Many 
points arise here and it is impossible to deal with 
them at length in this. limited space. 

We publish here-in a statement of facts given to 
us by Mr. A. K. Patel. Mr. Patel was the whole time 
with Mr. Ghose during his illness not only as his 
managing clerk but as his attendant and the best 
friend (in need). Answers to some points could 
be found in his statement which we commend to 
the attention of all concerned. We do not think 
we can get more reliable authority than Mr. 


atel. 

-With regard to the -room allowed to Mr. Ghose 
we have to rely on our own information. It is 
this. That this room is often used for Europeans 
may be correct. But at the same time it 1s also 
correct that 1t is used for patients suffering from 
mental disease. There is no instance of a European 
of Mr. Ghose’s position and status having been 
accommodated in this room. 
Senior Medical Officer 


improperly quotes Dr. 
Malik as his supporter. 


Dr. Malik’s letter clearly 
shows that it was meant to put Mr. Ghose in 
the Goan ward and that Dr. Parry wanted him 
to, make that clear to Mr. Ghose. hich of 
these two statements is correct ? Dr. Parry’s or 


.In this respect the- 
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Dr. Malik’s ? One more point. It is an open 
secret that the best accommodation in this hospital 
is reserved for Europeans and that, no distinction 
is drawn between private rooms and official rooms 
in the case of a European. Itis also an undeniable 
fact that this hospital is not meant for Indians and 
that the medical officer in charge of it is empowered . 
to- use his discretion in their case. Mr. Ghose. 
though an Indian, held the highest position among 
the unofficials in this territory. His doctor who 
himself suggested his removal to the hospital for 
a particular kind of treatment was not in a position 
to let this Indian patient have the best accommoda- 
tion available. In spite of all this the hospital 
authorities want us to believe that at the time 
when Mr. Ghose was admitted, such accommodation 
was not available. We are afraid we cannot 
believe that. We are certain that there were 
rooms available in European wards suitable for 
patients. of Mr. Ghose’s condition and that Mr. 
Ghose was prevented from going into one because 
of his brown colour. It would have avoided com- 
troversy if the Medical Officer had , frankly 
explained his position instead of stating platitudes. 

The statement of facts furnished by Mr. A. K 
Patel would throw sufficient ight on the question 
of medical treatment. It is surprising to be told 
that the patient who was—to quote Dr. Parry’s 
words—"“obviously ill, restless and out of breath” 
was able to give the assurance that “he was being 
well looked after and content.” But the matter ot 
treatment did not end there. Mr. Ghose was taken 
to the hospital for “radiant. heat treatment.” 
Twenty hours after his arrival in the hospital he 
was given to understand that the machine was 
out of order and that it was not possible for him 
to get that treatment. At that Mr. Ghose expressed 
great dissatisfaction and the following sentences 
fell from his withermg lips. “What was the 
necessity of bringing me down here where you 
cannot give me that treatment. Ashabhai (Mr. 
Patel) I would die without treatment.” 


We must not omit to mention Dr. Malik’s letter. 
It is really surprising that he forgot what happen- 
ed four months ago. May we remind him ofa 
complaint made to the Hon. Mr. Chitale with 
regard .to_ the accommodation? We are told and 
probably Dr. Malik knew that Mr. Chitale wanted 
the complaint given to him in writing before he 
could wait upon His Excellency. Dr. Malik was 
the proper person to do the needful in the matter. 
It is difficult to understand why he did not do 
so and on the contrary supported Dr. Parry by 
making a statement in writing after four months. 


_ As. regards accommodation, many people, 
including Mr. Ghose’s friends and Dr. Malik, 
expressed the opinion that colour prejudice had 
been, shown and it was on that opinion that we 
based our allegations. Dr. Malik will, we are sure 
remember all this, if he will just try to do so. 
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One thing more. We really fail to understand 
Dr. Malik when he says that “he (Mr. Ghose) had 
the best medical treatment available” Perhaps he 
would have been right if he had added “available 
for Indians.” l 

We conclude this article hoping our explanations 
would satisfy Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi, Pandit 
Kunzru, Mr. Polak and Dr. Drummond Shiels and 
will not trouble the conscience of those who forced 
us to write this much. : 


The Statement of Mr. A. K. Patel 


i 
The Editor, 
‘Tanganyika Herald,’ 
Dar-es-Salaam. 
Dear Sir, 


I have read the correspondence regarding the 

late Mr. Ghose which appeared in your yesterday’s 
issue, Iam surprised to read the statement contained 
in the letter of Dr. Parry that while Mr. Ghose 
-= Was in hospital “almost continuous oxygen inhala- 
tion was administered.” That statement is wrong. I 
give below my statement about the treatment and 
accommodation given to the late Mr. Ghose, which 
I request you to publish in your paper for public 
information. 

Mr. Ghose had been ill for. many months. Dr. 
Malik was his private doctor. Dr. Parry, the Senior 
Medical Officer in charge of the Huropean ‘Hospital, 
was also being called by Dr. Malik for consultation, 

So far as I know, Dr. Malik in consultation with 
Dr. Parry gave Mr. Ghose best medicine that was 
possible so long as Mr. Ghose was in his house for 
treatment. f 

Suddenly in the evening of the 5th June 1930, 
Mr. Ghose got more pain. Dr. Malik was called to 
see him. He asked me to keep a watch during 
night and told me that he would see Dr. Parry in 
the morning in order to remove Mr. Ghose to the 
European Hospital for special treatment of radiant 
heat. Next morning Dr. Malik saw Dr. Parry. 
After seeing Dr. Parry Dr. Malik saw me and told 
me that Parry, would admit Mr. Ghose in Goan 
ward as there was no accommodation in _ European 
ward. I told him that if necessary Hon. Mr. 
M. P. Chitale would wait upon His Excellency the 
the Governor on the question of accommodation in 
the European Hospital. Dr. Malik asked “whether 
you want treatment or accommodation.” He further 
said that “if we want treatment we should not do 
anything.” I remained silent. But I told him 
that I shall see about accommodation at a later 
date. Mr. Ghose was not aware of this conversation 
between Dr. Malik and myself. 

r. Malik asked me to arrange to remove Mr. 
Ghose to hospital before noon so as to enable Dr, 
Parry to give instructions to people in hospital 
for special treatment before he (Dr. Parry) would 
: go for his lunch. I took Mr. Ghose to the hospital 
before noon and he was put in the Goan ward. _ 

As no treatment was given to Mr. Ghose during 
the course of the afternoon on the same day, I went 
and saw Dr, Malik in the evening. Dr. Malik was . 
surprised when he knew from me that no special 
treatment of radiant heat was given to, Mr. Ghose. 
We went to see Dr. Parry, but we could not see 
him there and had to come back. 

Next morning I was by the side of Mr. Ghosey 
when I asked Nurse about giving a special treatment 
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of radiant heat and she informed me that the 
machine was out of order and so, that was_ not 
possible. When Mr. Ghose heard these words he 
became disheartened and said “Then what was 
the necessity. of bringing me down here when L 
cannot get that treatment. Ashabhai, I would die 
without treatment.” 

I here desire it to put on record that the real 
reason for removing Mr. Ghose was the necessity 
of giving him the special treatment of radiant heat. 
, On the 8th June 1930 at midnight Mr. Ghose’s- 
illness increased and from that time only oxygen. 
inhalation was administered till his death time 2. e. 
about 11 a. m. on the 9th June 1930. 

_ I attended Mr. Ghose throughout his illness both. 
in his house and hospital. 


Dar-es-Salaam, 28-2-31. 
Yours faithfully 
(Sd). Ashabhai K. Patel. 


Education of Indian Children in Fiji 


An esteemed correspondent writes from 
Fiji : 

Educational facilities for Indians in Fiji are 
steadily improving. Decided progress has been: 
made during 1930. secondary Department 
for Indian lads has been added to the Teacher 
Training School, and a _ highly-qualified tutor 
from New Zealand, a Master of Arts from the 
staff of the Wellington Boys’ College has been 
placed in charge, Teacher-training is proceeding 
apace. This month no Jess than: 67 Indian 
teachers and probationers - are _ sitting for 
Qualifying Certificate. Examinations, 
For the first time, Hindi is_ now included among 
examination subjects. Hindi has been made 
Compulsory in all Indian schools. _Conversational 
English may begin. in class I and English read- 
ing and writing in class III, about age nine or 
eight. For the first time a curriculum has _ been: 
prescribed for all Primary schools (classes J--VIII). 
Any educated visitor can 
and improvement in the quality of the work. 
New schools have been started also. In several 
centres Indians have erected schools at thelr own 
expense, Last May, Government had but two 
Indian schools, now there are five and another 
new one will be built very soon. “We have nearly 
4,500 children attending school now and of these 
one-fifth -are girls. They are all wonderfully 
intelligent as well as healthy-looking. 


These facts and figures are no doubt 
encouraging but there still remains a good 
deal to be done. We hope there will be 
complete co-operation between the Indian 
population and the educational authorities. 
in Fiji to accomplish this work. 


Indians in Japan 


Mr. ©. R. Srinivasan, a merchant of 
Kobe, said in an interview to a representa- 
tive of the Penang Gaxettee that Indians 
were a small community of business men: in. 


see steady progress. ‘ 


Am 


y- rom all parts of India, 
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Japan. The total population of Indians in 
Japan would not be more than three hundred 
and in Kobe alone, the big business centre 
of Japan, half this number lived.’ Although 
these three hundred Indians were drawn 
they 
Sindhi ` who are engaged in 
business. ‘ 
There are not many Indians engaged in 
skilled professions in Japan. About three 
or four Indians were in the employ of an 
institution known as the College of Foreign 
langnages where Indian languages were a 
also being taught to those who desired to learn 
them. . . 
The Indians had their organizations in 
Japan known as “Indian Clubs” where the 
members, assemble now and then for recrea- 
tion. Those clubs were to be found in 


Kobe and Yokohama. 


merchants 


were mostly 
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Questioned as to whether the Indians in 
Japan took a very keen interest in the 


political situation of their country, Mr. 
Srinivasan .said that there was no such 
interest. Even political meetings were 


prohibited in the clubs and their registration 
was allowed only if the clubs gave an 
undertaking to that effect. 

All that the Indians in Japan knew 
about the present situation in - India was. 
what they could gather from the newspapers. 
which published stray messages from cable 
news agencies. 

“We are a contented 
minority there. The Japanese have a high 
regard for us and our relations with 
them are cordial,” said Mr. Srinivasan. Some 
Indians had permanently settled’ in Japan 
while some had formed matrimonial alliances 
with the members of the Japanese race. 


and prosperous. 
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IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


On page 422, column 2, line 1%, for the words: while State-atd under various bounties 
and subsidies acts are restricted to the nationals of the Deominicns concerned substitute the 


following :’ 


“While section 26, clause 1, of Imperial 


Nationality Act of 1914 permit any 


legislature or Government of British possession to. treat differentially different classes 


of British subjects.” 


a On page 390, column 2, line 48, for at read ov. 
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The Truce 


Tt would not be correct to say that the 
terms of the Gandhi-Irwin settlement had 
given universal satisfaction. We are among 
its critics, though wedo not see the least 
reason for anybody not to abide by the terms 
faithfully. After all, it is only a truce, to 
see whether lasting peace cannot be establish- 
ed. The real thing is what will take place 
in the future. To make the further delibera; 
tions of the R. T C. satisfactory from the 
Indian point of view, if would be necessary 
to give Mahatma Gandhi solid and loyal 
support, 

We feel that it would have been better 
if all political prisoners, not merely 
satyagrahis, and all detenus had been releas- 
ed. But we also appreciate the difficulties. 
Non-violent prisoners were released on the 
understanding that civil disobedience would. 
be called off, and Mahatma Gandhi being the 
leader of the Satyagraha movement, could 
give his word that it would be stopped. But 
he is not the leader of those who have been 
held or suspected to be guilty of violence. 
And if-they-have any leader or leaders, ‘they 
are not known and cannot make. themselves 
known. So, who is to promise that violence 
would cease if they were released? We 
believe that those who bave been punished 
for alleged acts of violence were not all 
really guilty of violence. And as for the 
detenus, we must hold every one of them to 
be innocent unless they are proved guilty 
after open trial according to the ordinary 
processes of law. 

But it is evident that as the head of 
the Executive in India, Lord Irwin was 
bound to believe that all these prisoners and 
detenus were really guilty and Mahatma 
Gandhi could not possibly prove that they 
were not. | 

As for enquiry into police excesses, the 
reason given by the Government for not 
holding it is entirely unsatisfactory. The 
Indian public will continue to believe that 
the enquiry: was not held as .it would, have 
proved that the police were guilty. Some 
thorough-going defenders of the terms of 
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settlement have been saying unconvincing 
things. To give one example—a well-known 
Congress leader is reported to have said that | 
just ds the Government has released 
satyagraht prisoners, so we have forgiven 
those policemen who were guilty of atro- 
cities! This looks rather like making a 
virtue of necessity. 


Gandhiji’s Praise of Lord irwin ` 


A recent speech of Mahatma Gandhi con-: 
tains the following in praise of the Viceroy : 

“In the first place I would like to state that 
this settlement, such as itis, would have been 
impossible without the Viceroy’s inexhaustible 
industry and equally inexhaustible and unfailing 
courtesy. I am aware that I must have, though 
quite unconsciously, given him causes for irritation. 
I must have also tried his»patience but I cannot 
recall any occasion when he allowed himself to be 
betrayed into irritation or impatience. E must add 
that he was frank throughout these very delicate. 
negotiations and I believe he was determined, if 
it was at all possible, to have a settlement.” 

That Lord Irwin exercised so much of 
the patience which he possesses and gave 
evidence of his- other virtues in so signal 
a manner, shows incidentally how very 
necessary if has become for Britain to satisfy, 
India. oe 

The patience and other good qualities” 
which Lord Irwin possesses were not brought 
into full play during his conversations with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi 
before the last Lahore session of the Congress, 
nor were they in evidence in the curt and 
formal reply given by His Excellency’s private 
secretary to Mahatmaji’s first letter to him - 
before the commencement of Civil Disobe- 
dience: because on those occasions it had 
not become clear to Lord Irwin and other 
British statesmen that they would ever stand : 
in need of very patient and careful negotia- A 
tions with the leaders of nationalist India. 
That necessity may hare become clear to some 
of them now. ; | 


No R. T. C. in India! 


During the recent Indian debate in the 
Commons, 


_ Reynolds 


aglts address 


av. 
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Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that Government had 
carefully considered the sending of a Parliamentary 
delegation to India forthwith to reconstitute the 
Round Table Conference with the addition of 
representatives of Congress but advantages of this 
plan were outweighed by the important practical 
considerations including exigency of Parliamentary 
situation here and the necessity of much preliminary 
work in India by the Indians. Immediately the 
‘Indian delegates including representatives of the 
Congress were prepared to resume the discussion, 
the Government proposed to invite them to come 
to London to resume the work of the Federal 
Relations Committee. They hoped that the whole 
problem would be ready for final discussion early 
In autumn. 


That “exigency of Parliamentary situation” 
compels the Cabinet to break what was 
tantamountto a promise, shows how necessary 
it is for India to have full freedom. 
The needs of Britain under the present 
political relation between England and India 
outweighs the far greater and more serious 
requirements of India. 


“Friends of India” in Britain 


We have received four pamphlets, en- 
titled “Police and Peasantry in India,” 
‘India Calling!”, “Indian Politics 
Peasant,” and “India, Gandhi and World 
Peace,” written by Mr. Reginald A. 
and published by the association 

named “Friends of India.” The pamphlets 
are informing and interesting. This asso- 
ciation has been doing considerable good 
work to convince the British public that 
the cause of Indian freedom is a just cause. 
is 46, Lancaster Gate, London, 
Its Secretary writes to us, in part: 

We have been trying as much as_ possible to 
make the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas 
understood in this country. We have also endea- 
voured to make known the conditions prevailing in 
India today. Very little is said in the British 
Press regarding the repression in India. We 
believe that if the full facts regarding India were 
known to people in this country, they would be 
far more sympathetic to the Indian cause than they 
are at present. We are organizing an extensive 
caravan tour (see p. 2 of the circular) over a large 
part of England and Scotland covering about 1200 
miles. In this manner we shall be ‘able to carry 
our. message to thousands of British people. who 


¿ may never hear or read a word about India 


‘etherwise. 


A Musalman Indian Speaks to the British Public 


“Mr. Hafiz Hidayet-Hosain of Cawnpore, who 
went to England to attend the Round Table 
Conference, wrote the following letter to 


‘hours of the 
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the Times (London), which was published in 


its issue of February 10, 1931: 


To tHe Eprror or tue Times 

Sir,—On leaving the shores of England I write 
to thank you cordially for the help you extended 
to the members of the Round Table Conference 
during their stay in England. Your wide and 
sympathetic outlook on  fndian affairs is most 
cordially appreciated, and I have personally no 
doubt that with a little more solicitude in relation 


_ to minority questions on the part of those who 


by. their position and standing are able to guide 
public opinion in England, Indian problems will 
satisfactorily solve themselves. Questions relating 
to Moslem minorities are, I am. afraid, not having 
that attention which their importance deserves. 
The Musalmans, more by siding with the British 
element in India than anything _ else, have 
alienated the sympathies ‘of the Hindus. and 
England ought to think many. times over before 
it plays towards them any other than an 
honourable role. 
: Yours faithfully, 

Harr, Hiparer-Hosarm (Cawnpore). 
S. S. Kaisar-i-Hind, Jan. 31. 


From this it is evident that a certain 
section of Musalmans of India sided with 
the British against the Indian nationalists. 


with some kind of tacit understanding 
that the British authorities would side. 
with them against the Hindus. 

i T. D 


anam 


Mahatma Gandhi's War Services 


Recently Mr. Wedgwood Benn spoke of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s war services to help the 
cause of the British Empire, during the dark 
world war. Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer could not tolerate that Mahatma 
Gandhi, the champion of Indian freedom, 
should be praised for his past services to the 
British Empire. Therefore the noble Sir 
Michael came out with a letter belittling 
Mahatma Gandhis services which was 
published in the Times (London). 

In the issue of 10th February 
Mr. B. B. Ray Chaudhuri 
reply to Sir Michael: 

“Sir Michael O’Dwyer thinks that the statement 
of the Secretary of State for India about Mr. 
Gandhi’s war services is unfair. I appreciate his 
encomium of Sir Umar Hayat Khan, but at the 
same time I can give him many examples of great 
war services done by many followers of Mr. Gandhi, 
who are now in gaol. My uncle, Rai Shaheb G. N. 
Ray Chaudhuri, one of Mr. Gandhi’s followers, who, 
is in gaol now in Bengal, made a large contribution 
in men and money during the War.”’--B. B. Ray 
CHAUDHURI, 17, Crayford-road, London, N. T. 

As a believer in “non-violence,” Mahatma 
Gandhi should not have aided the cause 
$ ` 


of Times 
gave thë following 
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of British Imperialism and human slaughter 
during the world war. However, Mahatmaji 
must have thought that he was aiding the 
cause of freedom and justice, when he 
aided the British authorities in recruiting 
Tndians who fought for Britain. 


- It is a fact that more than one hundred - 


thousand Indians died during the world war 
in fighting for Britain and a large number 
-of Indians were wounded. Then Indians 
contributed large sums to Britain’s © war 
chest. What has India got in return ? 


Dr. D. N. Maitra’s Lectures 


Dr. D. N. Maitra of Calcutta, after his 
recent extensive tour in Europe, including 
‘Soviet Russia, has been giving ‘some series- 
of lantern lectures in order to make the 
public share in the lessons and experiences 
of his tour undertaken to get a direct 
glimpse of the reconstructive efforts in the 
European States, re-formed after the Great 
War and the. revolution. These lantern 
lectures are intended to create an interest 
and a desire in our men and women for 
foreign educational travel, to extend the 
bounds of their mental horizon and widen 
their outlook on life, and to help them to 
get a fuller view of truth from different 
angles,—thus, to help them to live a fuller, 
truer and a more efficient life for themselves 
and their country. We are glad to learn 
that he has been getting big andiences. 
‘These interesting and instructive lectures 
will be continued in April. 


“India in Bondage” 


Last year in the September 1930 number of 
this Review we criticized Mr. Edward Thompson’s 
criticism of Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s “India 
in Bondage” in the London Times. We 
showed that none of the “errors” pointed 
out by Mr. Thompson affected the author’s 
main contentions in the least. The critic 
‘has not been able to show that they do. 
Yet, propaganda is propaganda, and so 


Mr. Thompson’s so- -called criticism is being. 


‘circulated in America in pamphlet form as 
if it were gospel truth. Who pays for all this 
propaganda ? The following letter of Dr. 
‘Sunderland has recently appeared in The 
Times : 

In your issue of July 21 you published an 


extended criticism by Mr. Edward Thompson of 
my book, “India in Bondage.” I find the criticism 
copied in. other papers, and now circulated in 
America in a pamphlet sent out from England. 
Will you, therefore, do me the favour and the 
justice of allowing me very briefly to reply in 
your columns ? I confine myself to the two most 
important charges. 


(1) Mr. Thompson represents the book as 7 


hostile to Great Britain. This is not true. It is 
hostile to her policy of holding India in forged 


` subjection, but to nothing else. On the contrary, 
. it takes pains again and again, in numberless 


places, to speak in the highest termg of the British 
Government in England, of the Governments of 
the different free Dominions, and also of individual 
Englishmen in India. 

(2) Mr. Thompson asserts that the book 


contains errors of fact and therefore iS unreliable. è 


In this the case ? Let us see. “India in Bondage” 
is a large work. In searching ‘through its 530 
pages how many errors does Mr. Thompson 
think he finds ? Just five, and all of these 
concerning matters that are absolutely trifling, 
not one of them affecting in the slightest degree 
the main contentions or arguments of the book. 
But are even these really errors? An eminent 
scholar in India has carefully examined them 
alland published ‘the result, showing that in 
four of the ,five cases it is Mr. Thompson who 
is in error and not the author; and even in 
the fifth case ( the mere time and place, where 
and when, a body of Indian troops fought in 


. France, a alles of no consequence ) it is by no 


means ‘clear that there is any error. The truth 
is that whether the work is of value in other 
respects‘or not, few books have ever been written 
with greater care to ensure accuracy. 

The following rejoinder by Dr. Thompson 
has also appeared in The: Times : 


I see no reason why Dr. Sunderland should not 


‘be anti-British when the facts justify him. What 


I do think unfortunate is that American Liberal 


opinion should be working to wreck the settlement. 


which many British and Indians are trying then? 
hardest to bring about. He is sure that Britain has 
a “policy,” that of “holding India in forced 
subjection.” Meanwhile a Round Table Conference 
has met, and it is safe to say that its Indian 
members, who are Nationalists and patriots, even 
though they are hoping to find a way of peace, do 
not regard the British people as their enemies. 

r. Sunderland and his Calcutta publisher, Mr. 
Chaitoried, both make much of what they presume 
to be my: inability to find more than five errors in 
so big a book. A daily paper has not unlimited 
space. I quite agree that “India in Bondage” 
deserved a bulky pamphlet of page-by-paue 
annotation. Fortunately Dr. Sunderland’s publishers, 
the Lewis Copeland Company. 119, West 57th 
Street, New York, have made the task superfluous.. 
They are distributing gratis a 60-page anthology 
from “India in Bondage” with an appendix of 
enthusiastic tributes from leaders of thought 
and great. periodicals, which some months ago 
had sent the book into sales of 20,000. Let 
anyone who thinks “India in Bondage” has only 
five errors send for this, and he can judge for 
himself as to this miscellaneous jumble of 
prejudice, false premises, and statements of many 
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by: 


. American author. 


; NOTES 


dates ‘flung together as a'l equally and eternally 
and-uncnangingly true. He will thea marvel at 


my moderation. 

The critic suggests 
book is part of the 
endeavour to wreck 


that Dr. Sunderland’s 
American Liberals’ 
the settlement sought 


, to be brought about by the Round Table 


Conference. In doing so he shuts his eyes 
to the fact that Dr. Sunderland’s book 
appeared in India, first serially, a few years 
before the R. T. C. began its sittings and 
then in book form, also before the British 
Government promised a so-called Round 
Table conference. In America, too, it 
appeared before the announcement of the 
R T. ©. But perhaps Dr. Thompson, the 
British patriot, thinks that all books 
criticizing British rule, though published 
long before the R. T. C. began its work, 
ought to have been called off from the 
book market as soon as -the R. T. C. had 
been promised. But Dr. Sunderland and 
his Indian publisher were not perhaps 
expected to be so obliging. and hence the 
book was proscribed in India in anticipation 
of the birth of the R.T. ©. ! It is a pity 
the U. S. A. Government has not been quite 
so pro-British as to proseribe the book 


in America. 

Dr. Thompson, like Lord Clive the 
founder of the British Empire in India, 
marvels at his own moderation, though in 
a different sense from Clive’s. But Dr. 


Sunderland’s wicked Indian publisher still 
believes that if Dr. Thompson could have 
found out more “errors,” he would not 
have been so generous as to spare the 
And is it quite accidental 
that not one of the “errors” pointed out 
by him affects the argument of the book ? 
Why did he not, even in this rejoinder, 
prove that even one of them is a real and 
a serious error ? . 

The critic insinuates that the “bulky” 
pamphlet issued by the American publisher 


is a collection of errors. Why does he 
not point out even one error in the 
pamphlet? We do not believe it is due 


to his generosity. 


—, 


A Chair of Indian Culture in Britain 


In connection with a letter, published in 
January last in the London Times suggesting 
the foundation of a chair of Indian culture 
in Britain, it may be noted that many 
German universities have “seminars for 
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ancient and modern Indian History and 
Culture.” Recently the University of Paris 
has inaugurated an Institute of Indian 
History and Culture. Furthermore, one may 
be inclined to inquire if the educational 
authorities in India have provided adequate 
facilities in Indian Universities for- research 
in Indian culture. Indian Universities 
should become centres for research on 
problems of world culture. And if a chair 
for Indian culture be founded in Britain, 
that country should pay for it. If the Indian 
public treasury or the Indian princes be 
required to pay, the occupant of the chair 
should be an Ind an by preference. 


— 


' Celebration of Buddha’s Birthday 


A few weeks hence Buddhists all over 
the world will celebrate the Buddha’s birth- 
day. In India the celebration should not 
be confined to the professed followers of the 
Buddha. His teachings and personality have 
profoundly influenced others also. And he’ 
is the greatest figure in the history of India 
at least. So all India should take part in 
some celebrations of a perfectly unsectarian 
character at Sarnath, Benares, by preference, 
where the Buddha preached his first sermon. 

The whole Hindu and Buddhist world 
(Siam. China, Japan, etc.) should make an 
annual pilgrimage to Benares. 

Is it not possible to start a movement 
from this very year. so that the 200th 
birthday of Buddha to take place a few 
years’ hence, may be fittingly celebrated 
in Benares, when the Buddhists from all parts 
of the world would participate in it? 

I believe that by holding celebration of 
Buddha’s birthday, we shall be able to do a 
great deal to rouse a group consciousness 
among the Buddhists and Hindus. Lord 
Buddha was p-ssibly the greatest of the 
social reformers of the world, who fought 
against the hereditary caste system and 
priestcraft and gave huaman rights to 
women. We should use Buddhist tradition 
(India’s national heritage) to further the 
cause of social reforms, especially education 
of women. 


Sir John Campbeli—an Anti-Indian Propagandist 

Sir John Campbell is notorious for his 
anti-Indian propaganda in America, through 
his articles published in the Atlantic Monthly 
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of Boston and other papers. This ex-Indian 
Civil Servant some time ago fought against 
the proposal for the limitation of cultivation of 
poppy in India solely for medicinal and 
scientiic purposes. He spread the false 
information that the Indian people do not 
wish to bave their opium taken away, 
because opium is not injurious to Indians 
but 1t is-a household medicine! 

From recent reports published in the 
Times (London), it becomes evident that this 
anti-Indian British propagandist is represent- 
ing the Government of India in matters of 
drug traffic. There is uot the least doubt 
that many Britishers, enjoyiog pensions and 
salaries from the Government of India, are 
opposed to Indian national ‘aspirations. Has 
not the time come for taking necessary steps 
so that these officials should not be allowed 
to carry on anti-Indian propaganda? Has 
not the time come for the Indian Legislature 
to demand that capable Indians, who are in 
sympathy with Indian ‘national aspirations, be 
appointed to represent India in the League of 
Has not the time come to demand 
that some worthy Indian should replace Sir 
John Campbell? Indian self-respect demands 
that all auti-Indian Britishers be relieved of 
their privileged jobs in connection with the 
Government of India. ED 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on Workers’ Rights 


The following is a recent utterance of 


Sardar Patel : 


Jt has been pointed out that we have not done 
anything in the interests of the workers. I want 
to make it clear that I shall not betray them. But 
I must say that I am not prepared to tell them to 
fight the. Indian capitalist to-day. To-day I want 
to get rid of the foreign imperialists that are 
sucking the blood of the masses. If time comes, 
I sball not stop fighting the Indian capitalists if 
they do not cease exploiting their workers. To-day 
we cannot fight two enemies. Let us fight one 
enemy and then it will not be difficult or necessary 
to fight the other enemy born in our own, land. 
Iam told “Give the land back to the peasants.” 
But may I know where are the peasants who claim 
that the land should be given back to them. 1 have 
not come across one single peasant who has told 
me to abolish the landlord, the zamindars and the 
Indian Princes. 


We have all along been 
doing one thing at a time and that 
when necessary. 


in favour of 
if and 
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Case of Two Indians. in China 


The following paragraphs have appeared 
in The China Weekly Review of January 24, 
1931 : 


Chanan. Singh, one of the Sikhs who was. 
arrested by the British authorities, in December,- _ 
ostensibly for being drunk: and disorderly, but `è 
evidently because of seditious activities, later 
became ill and was lodged in the Isolation Hospital.. 
Chanan escaped from the hospital into Chinese 
territory and took refuge in the Gurdwara. Chinese 
and Settlement police took him into custody there 
bat when Chanan called on his countrymen for help, 
they responded, assaulted the Police, particularly 
those from the Settlement, and freed Chanan. 
They later allowed Chapei police to take him. The 
custody of Chanan then became a “diplomatic” 
issue between the Settlement and the Chapei 
authorities, and the latest report is that the latter 
still hold him. 

Kartar Singh was arrested 
together with Chanan Singh. The former.’ and 
another Sikh, Surjan Singh. were tried at the 
British Court on January 6, found guilty, sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment and to be deported. 
Surjan Singh tried to get his pamphlet read into 
the court record, but the British Judge denied the 
application. The pamphlet, in English and Chinese, 
is headed, “India Needs. Your Help.” 


Indian Nationalists would want to know 
more about these countrymen of theirs. 
A: question should be put about them in the 
Assembly. 


on December 3 


— 


The Late Sjt. Ganesh. Shankar Vidyarthi 


The loss of the life of Sjt. Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi, Editor of the Pratap, while trying 
to pacify the mob at Cawnpore, will be 
keenly felt all over Northern India . where 
he occupied a prominent position as a worker 
and a journalist. Born of poor. parents, 
Ganesh Shankar had to struggle hard and it 
was after considerable self-sacrifice and 
incessant efforts that he could make his 
journal, the Pratap, the most influential 
Hindi paper in India. He was ever ready 
to espouse the cause of the poor and ran 
no small risk in ‘doing so. The Pratap’s 
entry was prohibited in several Native States 
and it is said that the unscrupulous rulers of 
more than. one State tried to bribe him. But 
Ganesh Shankar was an honest journalist 
and could under no circumstances agree to: § 
betray the cause of the suffering people of 
the States. The Government also tried to 
ruin his paper but without any success. 
Ganesh Shankar was a man with a deep ^ 
sympathy for the ‘masses and tbough 
he was once elected to the Provincial 
from his town Cawnpore, he 
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had no faith in tbese- bodies and considered 
their atmosphere demoralizing. He was 
prosecuted several times by the Government 
and was sentenced to imprisonment more 
than thrice. ‘He had a nucleous of 
workers around him and was really an 
\ Institution in' himself. He was the General 
' Secretary of the Congress held at 
Cawnpore. He was once elected the President 
of the Provincial Congress Committee and was 
occupying the prominent position of the Presi- 
dent of the All-India Hindi Literary Conference. 
‘Quite unassuming in his manners, with a 
heart which keenly felt for the oppressed, 
and a face which spoke of long suffering 
‘and transparent sincerity, the . personality of 


Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi had a peculiar 
eharm of its own. 
Sit Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi has met 


Dis death nobly while servivg his country 
and his life will remain a great example 
for the poor aspiring journalist who wants 
to serve his motherland im her fight for 
Freedom. 


—— 


we ¢ 
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The Nen-Gommunal Outlook of the Hindu 
Mahasabha 


The non-communal outlook of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in politics is well known to 
impartial observers. Additional proof of that 
fact is furnished by a statement on the 
coming constitutional reforms issued by its 
Working Committee from New Delhi. This 
manifesto, which is printed below, was very 
carefully considered and finally, unanimously 
approved at a meeting of the Working 
Committee held on March 23, 1931, at which 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pee the 
RE RET wee 
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The, Hindu Mahasabha and Constitutional Reforms 


“The Working Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha has adopted. the following statement 
on the question of constitutional reforms, which is 
published for general information. 

The Hindu Mahasabha desires to point out that 
it has throughout and consistently taken up a 
position which is strictly national on the communal 
issue. It believes that no form of national 
“responsible - self-government which India is 
struggling to: achieve, and which England is 
pledged to agree to, is compatible with separate 
communal electorate or representation in the 
legislature and administration, which function 
for the general good and secular well-being of 
the country as a whole. It 1s prepared to sacrifice, 
and expects all other communities to sacrifice, 
communal considerations to build | up 


t 
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responsible governments, which can be worked only 
by a ministry -of persons belonging to the same 
political party and not necessarily to the same 
creed, so that agreement on public questions, 
economic, social and political, should be the basis 
of mutual confidence and co-operation. 

The position of the Mahasabha is embodied in 
the following propositions : 

(1) There should be one common electoral.roll 
‘consisting of voters of all communities and creeds 


_ as citizens and nationals of the same State. 


(2) There should not be any separate communal 
electorate, that is, grouping of voters by religion 
in community constituencies. 

(3) There should not be any reservation of 
seats for any religious, community as such in the 
legislature. 

(4) There should not be any weightage given © 
to any community, as it can be done only at the 
expense of another. 

(5) The franchise should be uniform for all 
communities in the same province. 

(6) The franchise should be uniform all over 
India for the Central or Federal Legislature. 

(7) There should be statutory safe-guards for 
the protection of minorities in regard to their 
language, religion, and racial laws and customs 
as framed by the League of Nations. on the 
‘proposals of its original members, including «India 
and His Majesty’s Government. and now enforced 
7 mny a State of reconstructed Europe, including 

urke 

(8) There should be no question of the protection 
of majorities in any form. 

(9) There should not be any aleran. of 
existing boundaries of provinces without expert 
examination of linguistic, administrative, financial, 
strategic and other considerations involved, by a 
Boundaries Commission to be specially oaned 
for the purpose. 
. (10) In the proposed Federation, residuary 
powers should rest with the Central or Federal 
Government for the unity and well-being of India- 
as a whole. 

(11) Differences of religion, creed or confession 
shall not prejudice any Indian national in matters: 
relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, 
as for instance, admission to public employment, 
functions and honours, or the exercise of professions 
and industries. 


It is noteworthy that this statement of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is in perfect accord with 
what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, said in the course of his 
last speech on the subject of the Round 
Table Conference at the debate initiated by 
him in the House of Commons. Said he: 

If every constituency is to be earmarked as to 
community or interest, there will be no room left 
for the growth of what we consider to be purely 
political organizations which would comprehend all 
communities, all creeds, all classes, all conditions 


of faith. This is one of the problems which has to 
be faced, because. if India is going to develop a 


robust political life there must be room for National 
Political parties based upon conceptions of India’s 
interest, and not upon conceptions regarding the 
well- being of any field that is smaller 0x oss 

160. 


comprehensive than the whole of India. 
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there is a modified proposal regarding that: a. 


Proposal is made that there should not be 
community constituencies witha communal register, 
but that there should be a commen register in the 
constituencies ; but that with a common register, 
2 certain percentage of representation should be 
guaranteed to certain communities. It is the first 
proposal in. a somewhat more attractive, democratic 
form, but still essentially the same... . 

'It is very difficult to convince these very dear: 
delightful people (advocates of communal representa— 
tion) that if you give one community weightage, 

ou cannot create weightage out of nothing. You 

ave to take it from somebody else: When they 
discover that, they become confused, indeed, and! 
find that they are up against a briek wall. 


Another passage from ithe Premiers 
speech requires to be quoted : 


It is a very curious problem, and if Hon. 
Members who are interested in these constitutional: 
and political points eare to read carefully the 
Minorities Committee’s Keport, I promise them: 
one of the most fascinatingly imteresting studies. 
which they have undertaken... a 

You build up a Legislature. as this is built 
up, by constituencies. Voting in constituencies is 
not to: take place and cannot at the moment take 
place in the way that voting in our constituencies 
takes place, where you might have an aristocrat 
as ore candidate and a working man as another. 
You would have your constituencies divided up 
into, sections with a certain number of working 
class constituencies where nobody but working 
men could run as candidates, a certain number 
of, say, Church of England constituencies where 
nobody but communicating members of the Church 
of England could ran, until you filled up the 
hundred per cent of your, constituencies in this 
way. Then before any election took place it would 
be perfectly certain that Church of England people 
would have, say, 15 per cent of the seats here, 
working class, say, 25 per cent, and soon... | 

Another problem that faces us from that point 
of view is, if your legislature is to be composed 
in these watertight compartments, those community- 
tight compartments, whom are you. going to 
appoint your Executive? The claim is put that 
the Executive, ze. the Administration, the Cabinet, 
shall also be divided into watertight compartments.” 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford, the distinguished 
British journalist, has written in a similar 
strain in The Nation and the Athenaeum of 
January 10, 1931, thus: 


The advance will be perilous and, unhappy 
unless the new constitution brings with it the 
reality with the forms of democracy. eae, 

On one condition there ought to be no hesitation. 
Parliamentary institutions cannot function on the 
basis of separate communal electorates. While 
these remain, no stable parties can be formed, nor 
can the electorate be trained to vote on the social 
and economic issues which clamour for constitutional 
handiing. If the Moslem _diehards veto any 
voluntary settlement with tne Hindus, the British 
Government must be prepared to dictate. That 
way out of the impasse even the Muslims in their 
hearts might welcome. So much, ina talk which 
I had at Delhi, their ablest leader confessed. Back 
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-arrested and tried. It is 


and forward we had argued when at last he 
startled me by blurting ont: “A Government 
should govern. You all believe in asingle electorate. 
Why don’t you impose it ?” ae 
‘With this one change, the possibility of genuine 
democratic government would begin for India. 
Parties would be driven to seek support for 


pr°grammes where today it suffices to appeal to _ 


religious prejudices. 


Sentein 


Evils of Official “Inaction? 


= The reader is aware .that in the 
Kishorganj: sub-division of the Mymensingh 
District there was widespread plunder, 
assault, arson and murder by Moslem mobs 


and that large numbers of offenders were 
not arrested and tried on the officially 
declared ground that if that were done 


agriculture in the district would suffer and 
there would be local famine in consequence. 
It is also known that even after the harvest 
had been garnered these men were not 
| not, therefore, 
te be wondered at ‘that there should be 
outbreaks of violence again at Kishorganj, 
mow against officials themselves. 


Mymensingh, March 17. 


The Mahomedan Cirele Officer of Nikli, in 
Kishoreganj, is reported to have been assaulted 
at Itna, where he had gone .to distribute 
agricultural loans. 

It is said ‘that the ryots were asked to 
meet the Circle Officer at the house of a local 
gamindar where, on March 8, a large number of 


Mahomedans assembled. The Mahomedan ryots ' 
' of Utharpara numbering about 50, demanded 
that the whole amount of Rs. 4,900 which was 
with the Circle Officer, was meant for them. 


But the Circle Officer told them that they could 
not get more than Rs. 5 per head. 

Thereupon the people insisted upon payment 
of Rs. 20 to every one of them and, when they 
became boisterous and threatening in their attitude, 
the Circle Officer asked them to keep quiet, other- 
wise he would send for the police. | 

Immediately, it is reported, Sadar Sekh of 
the party snatched away a lathi from a Chowkidar 
and inflicted two, blows on the Circle Officer, 
causing severe injuries to the shoulders.. The 
third blow which was aimed at the head, was 
warded off by a Chowkidar who had .two of 
his fingers seriously Injured in attempting to 
save the Circle Officer. ` 

The infuriated mob theredfter is alleged to 
have made an attempt tọ seize the amount which 
the Circle Officer had with him. 

The situation was 
Kishoreganj, who happened to be present there. 
He closed. the dcor of the room in which the 
Circle Officer, with the money in his custody, 
took refuge. The men attempted to break open 
the doors and began to kick against them but 
on the arrival of the people of the locality they 
went away. 


saved by a pleader off ` 
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The District Magistrate, Mr. H. Graham who 
was in the neighb'urhood at the time, went to 
Itna on theday following the occurrence. It is 
reported that the police, with the assistance of 
the local people. raided’ Utharpara and succeeded 
in arresting thirteen men. The others, including 
Sadar, had left the village-earlier. 


The arrested men have been brought to 


Mymensingh and lodged in the local jaill—A. P. L 


Soviet Fighting Forces 
The Times London), in its issue of 
February 27th, 1931, publishes the following 
interesting news item : 


Riga, Fes. 26 
Unschlicht, Deputy Chairman_of the State 
Planning Commission and former Deputy Chairman 
of the Revolutionary Military Council, has published 
figures to show that 930 placed the Soviet. fighting 
forces on a “granite foundation,” and that in 1931 
“we shall raise the fighting power of the Red 
Army to a still higher level.” f _. 
He explains that the core of the Soviet military 
system is the highly trained though numerically 
not Jarge (562.000) Red Army. “Bnt we do not 


` forget for a single minute that with the Red 


Army alone we cannot deal the armed capitalist 
world a crushing blow.” But the U.S.S.R. has 
inexhaustible reserves, particularly Osoaviakhim 
(the Society for Promoting Chemical and Aerial 
Warfare), which now has more than 9,000,000 
‘members with ever-mereasing training centres for 
-aviation and gas warfare. 

Within ten years the Russian Government 
‘has developed a Red Army composed of 
-§62,000 highly trained men and officers. This 
force is supported by about 9,000,000 or 
‘more reserve, In India British experts tell 
‘the Indian people that if will take more 
‘than twenty-five years to ‘Indianize” the exist- 
ing Indian army of about 150,000 men! 
Are the British military officials and experts 
less efficient than the lenders of the Red 
Army? If they are not. there is only one 
-concluston— British office:ls do not wish to 
hand over Indian national defence in Indian 
hands. 

T. D. 


The New President of the Permanent 
Gourt of Internationa! Justice 


Hon. Mr. Adatci, the former Japanese 
Ambassador to France, has been recently 


- -elected the new President of the World Court 


at the Hague. This is another recognition 
of Japan as one of the greatest. World Powers. 
It also demonstrates that giving" equal 
‘opportunity, an Asian statesman can not 
only hold his own but can also demonstrate 


his superiority. We congratulate Hon. 


Justice Adatci in bis accession to the post 
of the President ofthe World Court. | 
Japan, with one-fifth of India’s population, 


has become one of the greatest World Powers. | 


‘Japan, with very little raw materials, has 


become one of the greatest industrial nations. 
Japan bas developed her army, navy, air 
forces and merchant marine throngh her 
own efforts. Let us hope that India will 
follow the foot-steps of Japan in asserting 
national sovereignty. 

T. D. 


The Working of the Imperial Library 


We have received a copy of the 
report on the working of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, for the period from 
Ist April 1926 to 31st March 1930, and 
are glad to note that many of the defects 
referred to in .our February issue have 
been or are on the way to being remedied. The 
credit for this is entirely due to Mr. K. M. 
Asadullah, to whom we did an unintentional 
wrong in our ignorance. At the time of 
writing the previous note we were not aware 
that he had been holding temporary chirge 
of the library for the last two years, and had 
not also received a copy of the report which 
shows the record of his work, 


The slackness in the working of the 
Library has, it seems, been long-standing. The 
resulting abuses will therefore probably take a 
good deal of time to be irradicated completely. 
We are, however, glad to see that among 
the many reforms introduced by Mr. 
Asadullah the quickening of the process of 
acquiring and cataloguing books has been 
one which will be most appreciated 
by the users of the library. The League of 
Nations publications to which we alluded 
have now been catalogued. It is a pity that 
they are not yet available to the publie. 


The root cause of all the handicaps of. 


the Library is, of course, the stinginess of the 
Government in all matters of publie utility. 
This is a drawback the blame for which can 
certainly not be laid at the doors of its 
employees. But it is satisfactory to learn 
that Mr. Asadullah has been able to pursuade 
some Government Departments at any rate to 


‘supply the Library with their publications 


free, which has meant a saving of about five 
thousands rupees for it. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal on indian Economics 


_ The. economic exploitation of India has 
been in the forefront of Indian political 


agitation for more than half a century. It 


was only with the Swadeshi movement in 
Bengal about three decades ago that it found 
its active expression. In those days Bengal 
took up the cause of controlling Indian 
banking, insurance, trade and manufactures 
with a vigour and enthusiasm which un- 
fortunately was far in excess of our business 
ability and resources. As a result many of 
the great economic institutions then started, 
do uot exist today. Some no doubt have 
prospered, others are still carrying on some- 
how. In those days however it was Indian 
idealism which tried to fight foreign 
capitalism. Taking this fact into account, 
our success was phenomenal. ‘To-day, Indian 
capital has seen the patriotic and economic 
necessity of fighting foreign capitalism and 
great financiers are entering politics whole- 
heartedly. This is symptomatic of the doom 
of foreign capitalism in India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a recent 
article in the Hindustan Times has exposed 
the whole thing thoroughly. This deserves 
the intelligent appreciation of all Indians 


who contribute in one way or another to the. 


economic exploitation of India by scheming 
foreigners. We reproduce his article in part 
below for the information of those who have 
not yet seen it. The article reads as follows: 


For the past ten years India has worked for the 
boycott of foreign clotn. The exploitation of India 
has been carried on for long in a variety of ways, 
some obvious enough, many others veiled and 
deceptive. Cloth was chosen-as the major item of 
our boycott not only because it represents a great 
drain from India but also because it has been the 
classic example of exploitation in India. On the 
boycott of cloth, therefore, the nation concentrated 
specially in the course of the last year and met 
with very great success. . Congress stood primarily 
for khaddar so that millions of spinners and 
weavers might profit by the boycott and develop 
their ancient subsidiary industry again. But in 
order to make the boycott a complete success every 
effort was made by the Congress to secure the 
co-operation of Indian cloth manufacturers and 
to this co-operation was due largely the success 
of the boycott of foreign cloth. Indian manufac- 
turers ot cloth have naturally profitted by the 
boycott which was to their advantage. 


Congress has hoped that the profits secured by 
them would not be used for personal advantage, 
but would go towards the, betterment of labour 
which so sorely needs better conditions. Congress 
also hoped to induce them to promise to assist in 
every way in freeing India from other forms of 
foreign exploitation. 
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INSURANCE 


One of the directions in which leakage of 
national resources is taking place is the field of 
insurance. I understard that under this head 
alone there is a net drain, from this country, of 
something like Rs. 5 crores a year. It is deplorable 
that this should be so in spite of the fact that 
several very reputable insurance institutions exist 
in this country. It is further deplorable that in 
this drain many an Indian assists the foreigner 
and reputable and otherwise patriotic firms of 
Indians are acting as the agents or rather as the 
brokers of alien insurance companies. For the 
sake of some personal advantage the economic and 
political freedom? of the country is thus put in 
jeopardy. I hope that all Indians will realize the 
importance of stopping this drain of insurance 
money and patronize only Indian institutions. 


l Foreien Banks 

_ Foreign banks work io this country as a ‘part 
of the commercial operations of their own. nationals. 
The British Banks are members of the British 
Chamber of Commerce and they share their outlook. 
British. trade helps British banking and British: 
banking helps British trade. There are at present 
as many as 19 foreign banks in India. They have 
a monopoly in the field of foreign exchange and 
the financing of foreign trade. They work in this 
country in a closed ring through an association of 
their. own. They have developed such strength 
that it is impossible for any Indian institution to 
come:on the scene and to expect to operate 
without heavy losses being inflicted on it. Not 
being content with their activities at the ports and 
in the field of foreign trade, the foreign banks 
have invaded the interior of India and they are 
now engaged in the operations of ordinary com- 
mercial banking with reference to internal trade. 
They have opened. more branches and have in- 
creased their activities at the older branches in 
such a manner that they not 
seriously with all | 
also inflicted a definite set back to the Imperial 
Bank of India. 


co-operation and they have shown a spirit of 
intolerance of Indians not only in the field of 


banking but also in shipping and insurance. Before- 


giving assistance to their clients they demand 
assurances that the shipping and insurance would 
be effected through foreign 


or dignity. It is very doubtful it they are even 
paying proper taxes in this country on the heavy 
profits which they should be making. 


A MONSTROUS SITUATION 


The tragedy of the whole situation appears to- 


be that their people operate in India not from 


monies which they bring over from abroad but ' 
deposited with them by our own: 


from money 


people. The amount of such deposits, I under- 


stand, has increased in the last 830 years by over — 
70 per cent. and they have to-day between Rs. 70- ` 


to Rs. 80 crores of Indian money in their hands 
With his money they have helped the effective 
transfer’of trading operations from Indian 
into foreign hands. The continued existence in 
this country of these foreign banks in their 
present position must result in | : 
exelusion of Indians from the legitimate handling 


d not only compete- 
Indian institutions but have: 


Towards Indian institutions they 
have been notoriously hostile. They refuse all’ 


institutions. In their 
personne! no Indian finds a place either of honour: 


hands. 


the continued. 
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= of the trade of their own country. With resources 
which they gather in India they are in a 
position to secure not only banking profits but 
trading profits for their own nationals with all 
the harmful effects on Indian aspirations and 
Indian enterprise. This is a monstrous situation 
calling for immediate notice and action. No free 
country would permit this for any length of time. 
The foreign banks have - found a ready and over- 
generous hospitality in India but many of them 
have not serupled to abuse it by a systematic 
weakening of Indian institutions and by engineering 
attacks on them. 

It is stranger -still that monies are deposited 
by Indians with these foreign banks actually at a 
rate lower than they are able to obtain from 
Indian institutions. Apart from, an item of profit 
of Rs. 80 lacs on this account alone, these foreign 
institutions levy a charge on the entire foreign 
trade.of this country ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 600 crores 


Economic FREEDOM 

We are carrying on a great struggle for polation! 
freedom. It is well to realize however that 
political freedom is a delusion without economic 
freedom. If we merely concentrate on the political 
~ side of freedom wé shall find our exploitation to 
continue and our last state will be worse than 
the first. A time will come, I hope, when a 
politically free India will control her economic 
resources and will not permit anyone to exploit 
them for the benefit of afew. The key industries, 
I hope, will be controlled by the state. To-day 
even the state is not ours, so there can be no 
question of its controlling them. But even today 
we must be clear that economic exploitation is the 
‘real thing to be aimed at and put an end to. 
Every Indian should give undoubted preference 
to an Indian institution and should lay stress on 
the fact that it is run for the good of the many 
and not merely for the good of the few. No 
foreign institution should -be allowed to function 
in India to the detriment of the Indian people. 

We note with pleasure the advent of a 
man like Pandit Jawaharlal in the field of 
building up an economically free India. 
insurance companies and banks could be 
built up by Indians very quickly and 
successiully, They should only be inspired 
to work for the betterment of the whole of 
India and not for the benefit of particular 
communities or provinces. Even now some 
Indian banks show an undue preference for 
the members of one community or province. 
This should stop and all genuine business 
ventures of all Indians should be backed up 
by our national “institutions impartially. 
N ‘Otherwise foreign bankers will readily take 
advantage of ‘all economic rifts. Indian 
capital must be stimulated to work for 
maximum production at a minimum of 
profit and not for a maximum of profit 
based on monopolistically controlled produc- 
tion. All economic institutions (some of 
which have religious origin and sanction) 
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should work with a view to establish fullest 
social well-being. Those that share in the 
national dividend of India without contri- 
buting towards it proportionately, will have 
to change over to a new policy or go. 

As to the betterment of labour conditions, $ 
all workers should realize that they also must -~ 
work to their fullest ability. Just as there is 
no divine right of capital, there is, similarly, 
no rae right of the proletariat. AiG 
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The Presidential Address 


Mr. Vallabhbhai  Patel’s presidential 
address is brief, to the point, and business-like. 
He is above all a man of action. And his 
address is, therefore, characteristic of him. 
It is devoid of any oratorical flights, and is 
quite lucid. 
= After appropriate and respectful feeling of 
references to the late Pandit Motilal Nehru 


and Maulana Mahomed Ali, Mr. Patel 
observed : 
In this connection I would couple those 


nameless heroes who unknown to fame, and never 
caring for it; laid down their lives in the 
non-violent struggle during the past twelve 
months. May their souls rest in peace and may 
their lives chasten us and spur us to greater 
sacrifice and. greater effort for the cause for which 
they died 


Then there was the following reference 
to the recent Panjab executions : 


The execution of young Bhagat Singh, Suider 
and Rajguru has filled the country with deep 
resentment. I cannot identify myself with their 
methods. I. have no doubt. that -political murder 
is no less reprehensible than any other; but the 
atriotism, the daring and the sacrifice of Bhagat 
Bach and his comrades command my admiration. 
The heartless and foreign. nature of the government 
was never more strikingly demonstrated than 
in their carrying out of the executions in the teeth 
of the all but universal demand for the 
commutation of the death sentence. Let us not 
however be deterred. from our purpose in a fit of 
resentment. This insolent exhibition of their 
armed ‘power but adds to the heavy indictment 
against the soul-less system and increases our 
capacity for vindicating our position if we would 
refuge to be deflected from the straight and narrow 
path we have chosen. May the souls of the brave 
patriots rest in peace and may their families find 
comfort in the fact that the. nation is a sharer 
in their mourning., 


In his opinion, 


Though there have been aberrations, it is a 
fact beyond challenge that India has given a 
singular proof to the world that mass non-violence 
is no longer the idle dream of a visionary or a 
mere human longing. Tt is a solid fact. capable 
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¿of infinite possibilities for a humanity which is 
<. groaning, 


for want of faith, beneath, the weight 


of violence of which it has almost made a fetish. 
He paid a due mead of praise to the 
peasants, the women and the children for 
their part in the non-violent struggle and 
said : l 
I think if would not be atall wrong to give 


them the bulk of the credit for preservation of . 


non-violence and the 
movement, 


He considered the Gandhi-Irwin truce 


consequent suecess of the 


perfectly honourable for both the parties and 
- gald : 


Your Working Committee has entered into _the 
Settlement in anticipation of your approval. You 
are now invited formally to endorse it. The Com- 
mittee having accepted it as your accredited 
representatives, 1 1s not, I take it, open to you 
to repudiate it; but it is open to you to pass.a 
vote of no-confidence in the present executive and 
appoint better agents. 


According to his 
truce terms, 


Under the constitution clause of the Settlement 
it is open to us to press for Purna Swaraj, to ask 
for complete control over our defence forces, 
foreign affairs, finance, fiscal policy and the like. 
There would be _safe-guards: og reservations, or as 
the late Pandit Motilalji, called” them, adjustments, 
conceived in our own interest. When power 
passes from one to the other by agreement there 
are always safe-guards in the interest of the 
party in need of reparation or help. The continued 
exploitation of India for close on two centuries 
renders it necessary for us to seek assistance in 
several respects from external sources. This we 
would gladly take from Britain, if she is willing 
to give. 


interpretation of the 


He then entered into details. Regarding 
defence, he beld : 
Thus we would need military skill and there 


ig no reason why we may not receive English’ 


assistance in this direction. I have taken only 
one telling illustration -out of others that may be 
surgested. The defence safe-guard may. there- 
fore be the retention of British officers, or, as 
some would say, even privates; but we could 
never let our defence be controlled “by the British. 


We must have the full power to make mistakes. © 


We may gratefally receive British advice ; never 
dictation. The fact is that the British army in 
India is an army of occupation Defence is a 
misnomer. Frankly, the army is for defending 
Brit sh imterests and British men and women 
against any internal uprising. I cannot recall a 
single instance in which the Indian army was 
required for the protection of India to fight a 
foreign power. True, there have been expeditions 
wars with Afghanistan. British 
historians have taught us that they were wars 
more of aggression rather than of defence. We 
must not therefore be frightened by the bogey of 
foreign designs upon India. In my opinion if 
we reed an army, we certainly do not need the 
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octopus we are daily bleeding to support. If the 
Congress has its way, the army will, suffer 
immediate reduction to its desirable proportion. 

On the financial safe-guards his opinion is: 


Nor can we divide financial control. with the 
British Government. The nation cannot grow to 


its full height if it has not exclusive control over . 


its finance. 


As for the civil adaa 


We have been taught to think that our civil 
administration will be inefficient and, corrupt if 
we give up the able assistance of highly paid 
British civilians. The administrative powers that 
the Congress has exhibited during recent years 
and the fact of its having on an ever-increasing 
scale drawn to its assistance some of the best 
young men- and women either without 
pay or on a mere pittance should sufficiently dis- 
puse of the fear of corruption or inefficiency. It 
would be too great a strain’ upon our poor purse to 


a 


have to pay by way of insurance against corrup- . 


tion a premium out of all proportion to the highest i 


possible estimate of corruption that may ever take 


place. It will therefore be necessary, if India is to: 7 = 


come to her own to demand a heavy reduction in 


the Civil Service expenditure and thus a consequent. 


reduction in the emoluments of the Civil Service. 


His opinion on the question of public 
debts is as follows: 

We have claimed that many of the charges laid 
upon India are wholly unjust. We have never 
suggested repudiation of a single obligation, but. 
we have asked and must continue to ask for an 


impartial investigation into the debits against us, 


wherever we cannot agree. 


The President has declared that 


There is no receding from the Lahore_resolution 
of Complete Independence. This_ independence 
does not mean, was not intended to mean, a 
churlish refusal to associate with Britain or any 
other Power. Independence therefore does not 
exclude the possibility of equal partnership for 
mutual benefit and dissolvable at ‘he will of e ther 
party. If India is to reach her independence 
through consultation and agreement. it is reasonable 
to suppose that there will be British association. 

am aware that there is a strong body of opinion 


in the country to the effect that before a partner- . 


ship could possibly be conceived there must bea 
period of complete dissociation. . I do not belong to 
that school. It is, as I think, a sign of weakness 
and of disbelief in human nature. 


The Presidents observations on the 
question of Federation represent sober sense. 


Federation is a fascinating idea. But it intro- 
duces new embarrassments. Princes will not 
listen to severance. But if they will come in-the 
true spirit it will be a great gain. Their association 
must not be to impede the progress of democracy. 
I hope therefore that they will not take up an 


uncompromising attitude that -may be wholly in- | 


consistent with the spirit of freedom. I wish they 
would without any pressure give us an earnest of 
their desire to march abreast of the time-sp rit. 
Surely the fundamental rights of their subjects 
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shotild be guaianteed ds of the rest, of the minorities in some provinces. So it is not 
inhabitants of India. All the inhabitants of the Hindus alone who have to be generous 


Federated India should enjoy some common 
elementary rights. And if there are rights, there 
must be a common court to give relief from any 
encroachment upon them. Nor can it be too much 
, 0 expect that the subjects of the states should be 
to an extent directly represented on the federal 
eee 


Regarding 
Mr. Patel said: 
Whether Barma should be separate from India 
or should be part of a Free India 1s for the Burmese 
alone to decide. But it is our concern, indeed it 
is the world’s concern, to see that all sides are 
heard. It is well known that there is a unionist 
party in Burma. Itis as much entitled to freedom of 
opinion as the separatists. If therefore the informa- 
tion given to the. Congress that unionist opinion is 
strangled be trae. the injustice must be resisted. 
The proposition that there should be a referendum 
of Burmese opinion seems to me to be eminently 
_veasonable. 
The President recited the Lahore Congress 
‘resolution on communal unity, ending with 


the sentence, 

this Congress assures the Sikhs. Muslims and 
other minorities that no solution thereof in any 
future constitution can be acceptable to the 
Congress, that does not give full satisfaction to the 
parties concerned.” 


He proceeded to observe: 


Therefore the Congress can be no party to any 
constitution which does not contain a solution of 
the communal question. that is not designed to 
satisfy the respective parties. As a Hindu ‘T would 
adopt my predecessors formula and present the 
minorities with a swadeshi fountain pen and paper 

‘and let them write out their demands. An 

should endorse them. I know that it is the 
quickest method. But it requires courage on the 
part of the Hindus. What we want is a heart 
unity, not patched up paper unity that will break 
under the slightest strain. That unity can only 
come when. the majority takes courage in both 
the hands and is. prepared to change places with 
the minority. This would be the highest wisdom. 


We propose respectfully to make a few 
observations on the passage quoted above and 
on the passage in whicb Mr. Patel says : 

The foregoing perhaps shows you how  uninter- 
ested I am in many things that interest the intelli- 
gentsia. I am nut interested in loaves aud fishes, 


or legislative honours. The peasantry do not 
understand them, they are little affected by them. 


the separation of Burma, 


, Asin the proposed All-India Federation 
jthe . provinces may become practically 
autonomous in administration we should 
consider the cases of the All-India 
‘majovity community and. minority 
communities and of the majority and 
minority communities in the different 


provinces separately. That will show that 
the Hindus, though an All-India majority, are 
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and courageous both in All-India affairs and 
in the affairs of all the provinces. l 

From our point of view justice is better 
than generosity. We may be considered to 
have a peculiar mentality; but we think 
generosity, which is akin in some cases to 
charity, hurts the self-respect of the 
recipient of charity and perhaps affects the 
development of his capacity, too. So we 
would rather have justice all round than 
have generosity or be gener-us to anybody. 
We do not wish to humiliate anybody 
by being generous to him. ~ 

As regards “loaves and fishes” and “legis- 
lative honours,” we also are not interested 
in them as such. But all public offices, 
from the highest to the lowest, not only 
carry emoluments’ but have duties attached 
to them. We may not care for the emolr- 
ments but we should certainly care for the 
opportunities for serving the country which 
all offices offer. We do not see any reason 
why in a free India it cannot be the 
legitimate ambition of any person of the 
younger generation to serve the public m 
any Salaried or unsalaried capacity for 
which. he or she may be ‘fit. 

“Legislative honours” may be practically 
mere “honours” now. But in a free India 
they will not be mere honours. The welfare of 
India will depend to some extent at least 
on the quality of the men we send to the 
councils. And the lot of the peasantry 
will certainly be affected by the integrity 
and ability or the reverse of our councillors, 
judiciary, magistracy, police, clerkdom, ete. 

. We humbly beg to differ from Mr. Patel 
when he says, 


“It it useless to attend any conference unless that 
unity is achieved.” 


We do' not see any reason why our. 
Congress leaders should fight shy of the 
League of Nations Minorities — solution. 


Germans and Poles, Czechs and Germans, 
Turks and Americans, ete, did not show by 
being obliged-to accept the League Minority, 
treaties or voluntarily accepting them that 
they were unfit for freedom and independence. 

We whole-heartedly support what the 
President says relating to foreign cloth 
boycott and picketing and other cognate 
matters. 

We endorse his observations on the 
equality of treatment between Indians and 
Europeans in “business.” 
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the poorest on 


Equality of treatment in the case of tides 
unequals ought to mean raising the less favoured 
up to. the Jevel of the most favoured. Thus 
equality of the treatment for suppressed classes 
on the part. of the so-called superior classes 
means raising the former to the latter's level: 
the latter sacrificing their substance and stooping 
to conquer. In relation to the British we have 
hitherto occupied a position in some | respects 
lower even than the supressed classes, Protection 
of Indian. industries and enterprise to the 
exclusion of British or foreign, is a condition 
of our national existence even under a state 
within even the 
British Commonwealth is no new-fangled notion. 
It is in vogue in the Dominions to the extent 


- necessary for their growth. 


It is not accurate to say that 


whose 
was undertaken are now virtually free from the 


tax. 
It is true only of the salt areas, which 
are a mere fragment of the country. 


The Work of the Reception Committee 


What the Reception Committee has done 
in a space of about three weeks isa wonderful 
achievement. We say this from personal 
knowledge on the spot. 

The Congress camp has been named after 
the veteran Congress leader of Sind about 
whom the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Dr. Choithram Gidwani says in his 
speech : 


Seth Harchandrai who organized the last 
Karachi Congress, as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, we proudly recollect as 


the first martyr, 
started with the national boycott of the Simon 
Commission against which he was going to 
register his vote in spite of the protest of his 
medical advisers, when he met his death. 

Dr. Choithram paysa tribute to the Karachi 
Municipality and the merchants of Karachi 
for their co-operation, and to‘the volunteers, 
many of them fresh from prison, who have 


spent sleepless nights working under 
tremendous pressure to make the arrange- 
- ments complete., Great praise is indeed 


due to all of them for the results obtained. 

Dr. Choithram’s address is short, and 
he has had to perform a hosts duties 
in it. But he has not on that account 
overlooked the momentous questions which 
must have been engrossing the minds of 
his audience. Referring to the height of 
emotional exaltation of 1920- 21 which has 


been translated ten years later into 
heroic action, Dr. Choithram says: 
During those ten years of probation there 


` 


behalf the campaign 


in the present campaign that ` 
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has been a steady absorption of the teachings 
of our great souled leader Mahatma Gandhi ‘to 
whom the world pays homage today for having 
successfully evolved a matchless weapon that 
provides for righteous warfare, a righteous method. 
Tt is nothing short of a New Deoa in 
which brute force will no longer be the final 
arbiter in human affairs and Might will not be. 


acceptable as indisputable evidence of Right. 
Mahatmaji’s message is not for India alone. 
The evolution of that technique of satyagraha 


in the course of this struggle is leading the 
world to claim the message as its own and 
from far-off lands are heard echoes of the 


great message. What sounded lke only a creed 
ten years ago at Nagpur has been proved to be 
a potent practical weapon oe a superiority 
or its 


over steel and demands effectiveness, 





Seth Harchandrai after whom the Congress 
Camp has been named 


its exclusive use relegating old-world steel to 
rust. Undreamt of powers of endurance and 
resistance have been brought out by the exercise 
of this new instrument that brings a new hope 
to those that suffer from oppression and inequity 
anywhere. Indian women, who the world had 
been taught to believe, were only, domestic 
chattel or harem toys have established. records 
of heroism for which history wiuill find it difficult 
to find a parallel and even children have_ found 
a scope in the movement. that has. acted as a 


corrective to a century of denationalizing educations. 


Peasants and farmers to whom 
has brought only hunger and - 
felt the glow of freedom and 
before which the better 


British rufè 
starvation have 
made - sacrifices 
advertised woes of 


liquor dealers and foreign cloth merchants pale 
successfully j 


into insignificance. The nation has 
stood brutal lathi charges and trampling under 
horses’ hoofs which are ingeniously described 


by our alien rulers as the exercise of minimum 


f 


Pat 


financial 


followers of Islam 
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force, leaving it to stagger imagination to conceive 
what the maximum of thet brutality could achieve. 
After this he insists on some home truths 
by saying that central responsibility is not 
a mere detail of the Indian constitution, 
the inclusion of which can be treated as 


- hypothetical and conditional. It is the essence 


of the demand : 


Britain must acknowledge our inherent right to 
be masters in our own home. She must abandon 
the insolent theory of trusteeship, agreeing to no 
longer lecture to minor wards--but to talk on 
equal terms to people who are her equals in 
stature and who claim ther rightful equality in 
status. All reservations and safe-guards must be 
ruled out if they violate that fundamental basis 
of any honourable negotiation. No curtailment 
of our inherent and inalienable right to manage 
our own affairs can ‘be accepted merely to suit 
Tory prejudices. or vested interests of England. 
Every sate-guard must be in India’s interest. The 
Army of occupation as such must go and our 
administration must be as unfettered as 
that of Britain. England’s management of Indian 
finances has not been so honourable that she can 
claim to retain control over them even in part, 
in Jndia’s interests. 

About the Lahore executions and the 
detenus Dr. Choithram says: 

I cannot help thinking thatthe Lahore executions 
represent a grave error of judgment on the part 
of Government. Mahatmaji agreed to forgo the 
inquiry into police excesses in order that 
atmosphere may not be vitiated for a peace 
effort by mutual recrimination. We had a right 
to expect that spirit of comradeship to be 
reciprocated. But now Government have made 
it difficult for us to believe in their desire to part 
with power. The continued detention of the 
detenus who have certainly uot been convicted 
of any crimes of violence is also a source of 
greater. discontent than ever. I am willing to 
place Implict faith in Mahatmaji’s leadership but I 
must say that signs do not appear to be propitious 
for the conclusion of an honourable peace that 
would leave us masters in our own home. 


——s 


| Bengal Muslim Education 


Last year Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 
M. D. ©. D.Litt, presided over the Bengal 
Muslim Educational Conference at Chittagong. 
His presidential address contained many 
things which require to be commented upon. 
His main idea of course had been to see all 
combine and act as one 
single group throughout India. Ja order 
to put “heart? into the Muslims of Bengal, 
he began his address by talking eloquently 
about the greatness of the Bengal Muslims. 
He said for instance: 


I have heard even learned persons maintain, 
with an air of queer solemnity, that there is no 


‘ of the two communities, 


pipe for Muslims in Bengal. I ee 
on the other a. that the Muslims of Bengal will 
be the mightiest link in the chain that binds 
Muslim India. : have no hesitation in saying that 
our great and glorious community in Bengal will 
be the impregnable rock of Muslim India, and 
it will mould in future, as it has moulded for 
centuries in. the past, the character and moral 
ideal of Islam in this land. 


Of course Bengal Muslims have all along 
been Bengalis first and Muslims next. Their 


cultural inclinations and counection with the 
traditions of the soil have contributed largely 
to the civilization of Bengal. Had they been 
Arab-mongerers instead, they would probably 
have done nothing beyond making a glorious 
and unsuccessiul experiment af transplanting 
an alien culture to the soil of Bengal. The 
present attempt at turning Muslim Bengalis 
into imitation Arabs is detrimental to 
Bengal’s social, economic and cultural life. 
Religions all over the world are losing their 
hold upon man. At such a juncture, any 
attempt at creating religious groups and sub- 
groups is-:sure to fail. If the Muslims of 
Bengal are backward, they will go ahead 
along with other’ backward Bengalis ; 
perhaps do it better than they would if they 
followed the flag of religion. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan found that the 
backwardness of the Bengali Muslims was 
somehow or other connected with their 
being Muslims. Strange to say he also 
thought that this conld be remedied if they 
acted in a group as Muslims. He, however, 
said in one place: 

Compare the economic condition of the students 
and you will find that 
the educational backwardness of our community 
is due mainly to its poverty. Analyse the Census 
Report of Bengal for 1921, and you will find 
therein figures for the - landholding, commercial 
and professiOnal classes of the two, communities 
which will convince you that the insistent need 
of the hour is the relief of poverty among members 
of our community. That we can progress rapidly 
will be clear to any one who studies the record 
of Muslim students in the Dacca University. 
Muslim students in that University have shown 
that they can hold their own if they are given 


facilities for advancement. 


We also agree that much of Muslim back- 
wardness is due to poverty. We also think 
that this poverty would not be removed by 
their combining with other Muslims all over 
India. For this poverty is due to economic 
causes for which Islam has no cure. More- 
over other Muslims in other parts of India 
will not and cannot follow any policy by 
which Bengal Muslims could be made pros- 
perous. They will rise or fall with all 
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Bengalis, Hindus and others. The exploita- 
-tion of Bengal is often carried on by 
Muslims from other provinces and countries 
uzx., Panjab, Bombay, N.-W.F. Province, 
Afghanistan, Persia, etc. These people do not 
make a special treatment in the case of 
Bengali - Muslims. The Bengali Muslim 
can have a better chance through better 
Jabour and tenancy laws, better education, 
industrial training, banking facilities, ete., 
These cannot come tbrough any Islamic 
organization. On the other hand, many follow- 
ers of Islam would stand firmly against the 
introduction of suitable remedies into these 
fields : Muslim landlords and capitalists for 
example. If Bengal tried to keep more of 
her own money for her own, such money 
as goes out through export and import 
duties, income tax, ete., non-Bengali Muslims 
would not try and help to have such 
measures passed. In short, poverty is a 
disease which has no religions or communal 
cure. The same is true of illiteracy. 

The learned Doctor next pointed out: 

The history of Muslim education during the 
last seven and eight years makes depressing 
reading. It is true that the number of Muslim 
pupils enrolled in all types of educational institu- 
tions rose from '.139.949 in 1926-27 to 1,235,706 
in 1927-28. Again, I admit that the proportion 
of Muslim pupils to the total number of students 
under instructon on March 31, 1928, was 49°6 
per cent, as compared with 48'S per cent in the 
preceding year. When, however, we study these 
figures closely, we are struck not by progress, 
but actual retrogre-sion. In arts and professional 
colleges the proportion of Mushms to the total 
number of students in the rolls was 187 and 148S 


per cent as compared with 155 and 193 ner cent - 


in the preceding year. In other words, Muslims 
have actually declined. Indeed, not only in 
University, but also in secondary education, 


Muslims have not only made no progress, they 
have declined. 


This shows that during the period which 
saw the most vigorous communal activity, 
the Muslims in Bengal made no advance, 
they rather went back. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan wanted more 
representation for Muslims as Muslims 
. everywhere. About the University he said, 


We do not go before the Government with a 
beggar’s bowl. We go to it with the firm coviction 
that our demands are based on the impregnable 
rock of equity and justice. We demand—and in 
this demand I am perfectly certain every Muslim 
from the length and breadth of India will join 
me—that the moropoly of the University should 
be abolished, and our community should be given 
its due. While Muslims form 54 per cent of the 
total population, they form only 13°7 per cent of 
the students in arts colleges. Their percentage 


they were getting 
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ought to he at least according to population. In the 
United Provinces. they are only 13°9 per cent of 
the population, though in the colleges they are 
24 per cent. This is a state of affairs which 
behoves the community, the Government and the 
University to reform without further delay. 


And questioned : 


Do the Government want us to progress ? Are -y: 


tbey sincerely and genuinely anxious that the 
Muslims should come up to the level of other 
communities ? 


As if votes | magic lamp 
which would bring the Muslims of Bengal 
education and economic progress! On 
the other hand, the more the Muslims 
seek for votes and clerical posts, the more 
they would go back in the field of real 
progress. Votes cannot bring a people 
general upliftment. If the Muslims 
Bengal supplied 
magistrates and 


were the 


make-believe — legislators, 


would that make them more prosperous? _ 


No. The Bengali Hindus 
fortunately, coming out of their 
(for some generations) vocations. While 
all the “jobs” the 
Bengali Hindus were going backwards 
all the time in trade, commerce 
manufactures. Now tbat they are being 
driven out of these jobs, 
anew backbone and trying to make up 
for the losses suffered by them during 150 
years. Will the Muslims of Bengal repeat 
the mistake of their Hindu cousins ? 


ppm 
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New Post Office Rules 


Recently the Post Office introduced a new 
system in connection with the ‘cash on 
delivery’ or v. p. packets. Hitherto value 
payable packets were kept at the delivering 
post office for ten days for the convenience 
of the receiver, who during this period could 
make payment for the packet and take 
delivery of the same free of any extra charge. 
The new system allows the receiver only three 
days instead of ten and subjects him to the 
payment of a demurrage if he keeps it longer 
at the post office. As a result most firms 
using the ‘cash on delivery’ method for selling 


goods by post have suffered badly. Publishers , 
of all classes of printed goods have suffered t 


most as a result of this novelty which has 
been introduced at a time of great trade 
depression, may be, as an  ameliorative 
measure thought out by the. officials, The 
Indian Journalists’ Association passed a 
resolution on the 7th of March last in. order 
to.enquire into this and carry the matter 


of. 
all the clerks, sub-deputy 
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- ment of India have been 


% their money much earlier than before. 
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higher up for remedy, if necessary. The 
Post Office, we are informed, has desired 
those whom it may concern to understand 


_(i) That when a V. P. is sent on a clear and 
distinct order from a person he is expected’ to 
take delivery as soon as it arrives and therefore 
under the new rule if Post Office refuse to keep 
the article free in deposit, this should constitute 
no grievance, (2) that the Post Office should not 
be a party to allow any one to turn it into a 
warehouse while he is raising money to pay for 


the article ordered, (3) that the Post Office feels . 


that a long deposit causes loss and inconvenience 


‘to the sender, (4) that the three clear days are 


sufficient for taking delivery, (5) that the real 
object of the new rule has been to reduce 
unnecessary work and space and to minimize 
fraud. and abstraction as the similar system has 
helped the Railways to keep down the work of 


_ stocking and accounting for goods in their charge. 
As to (1), it is well 


known that all buyers 
are not quite so solvent as the Post Office 
and for that reason some of them do not 
have ready cash at all times to pay for 
whatever they may order “distinctly” or 
customarily (such as periodical instalments, 
subscriptions, stores, etc.). Even the Govern- 
known to make 
payments for goods which they order 
some time after delivery of the same. Ib is 
absurd to talk about “as soon as it arrives” 
when.for ages the Department has allowed 
ten days for making payment and when they 
allow three days even now. As for (2) the 
Post Office 7s a erarehouse technically even 
if for a limited period. It receives goods and 
is responsible for the safe custody of the 
same during transit and up to the time of 
delivery. Jt does not render this serviee.as a 
favour but charges a profitable fee for 
whatever if does. Therefore the Postal 
Officials need not assume an air of superiority 
over ordinary warehouse-keepers and express 
contempt for those who are notin charge of 
the peoples’ savings banks and have to 
“raise money” while the goods wait. (3) The 
senders appreciate the concern of the Post 
Office. They however note with regret that 
delay in payment for goods despatched by 
post is due as often as not to the Post 
Office itself. Even after the introduction of 
their new regulation, senders are not getting 
The 
“long deposit,” it is feared, is not applicable 
to the V. P. packet but to the cash after it 
comes into the coffers of the Post Office. 
(4) The best judge of this is the receiver 
and the sender. 
now béing sent back by the addressees, it is 
evident their idea of sufficiency does not 


. possible solution of minority 


As more V. P. Ps are. 


tally .with that of the subjanta Post Office. - 
Regarding (5) it is of course true that the | 
Post Office could sell stamps without doing © 
any corresponding work or wasting any | 
space anywhere, that would be ideal. That | 
they have done some “unnecessary” (not | 
unpaid) work and given some space to the ~ 
goods hitherto is evident from the prot 
they made so far from tke Postal Department. — 
Tf along with saving work, space, cost of 
accountancy, etc. they had also reduced — 
postage, the whole- thing would have been © 
appreciated by the public. But the idea of © 
taking the same (or more) fees and giving © 
less service does not appeal to ordinary 
minds. We hope the Post Office will see © 
that it is a public utility organization run ` 


by the State. Its first duty is service; profit- : 


making and an easy life for its officiais come » 
later. 
A. C. 


Minorities and the League of Nations 


It has been: all along urged repeatedly 
by Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, and to some 
extent partly by others, that (1) the best 
problems. in © 
all their conceivable complications is that 
produced by the League of Nations represen- — 
ting the collective wisdom and statesmanship 
of practically the whole world; (2) that — 
solution now embodied in Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties is now operative and enforced in 
more than 20 States of Europe involving 
millions of people which include 23 per cent 
German Minority ia Czecho-Slovakia; and - 
(3) these Treaties signed by the original 
members of the League including India, 
England, and the Dominions of the British 
Empire, have now received the character 
of an international settlement. In support 
of the third proposition it is interesting 
to note what the present foreign Secretary 
of His Majesty’s Government, Mr Henderson, © 
stated, as Chairman of the League Council 
meeting held in last January, that he 
expressed his satisfaction that the system | 
of the protection of Minorities, now a 
part of the publie law of Europe 
and of the world, had beeu so 
firmly held by the Council (in regard to 
questions raised by the German minority. 
in Poland). Questions concerning the appli- 
cation of the Minority Treaties were, he 
said, not national questions, they were 
international questions ; they were League 
of Nations questions; they were questions © 


* on the lines laid down by an 
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all had a common 
Interest. 

In the light of this pronouncement by 
a British cabinet minister, it would have 
been best if the British Labour Government 
had, of its own accord, applied the League 
solution to the minorities problem in India, 
instead of throwing the burden of the solution 
on the parties themselves. This has com- 
plicated the situation, instead of easing it, 


and created some excitement and bitterness. 


But it is useless to dwell on what has 
happened and to cast wistful looks at what 
might have been. As things stand, it can 
only be hoped that if the Hindus, Moslems 
and other minorities fail to arrive ata 
satisfactory solution of the communal prob- 
lems, they would submit to -a settlement 
impartial 
League of Nations, a 
both India and England 
and signatories, and which has 


tribunal like the 
Settlement to which 


been applied to Turkey and has reconciled 
even the powerful German minorities of 
Kurope. 


The communal problem 
aggravated political form is a creation of 
British rule. That is why 
above that the British Government ought 
to have voluntarily applied the | League 
solution to it, Itis difficult to be convinced 
that there was either goodwill or true 
statesmanship in the official insistence on 
the Hindus and Moslems themselves arriving 
at a settlement themselves, when there is 
so sound a settlement available in the 
League Minorities Treaties. 


in its present 


The Congress and the Agreement 


has 
This ratifica- 


The Karachi session of the Congress 
ratified the Gandhi-Irwin pact. 
tion has, of course, no significance beyond 
sending the Congress leaders 
Whether they will be able to get anything 
out of the British will depend not so much 
on their statesmanship:or diplomacy as on 
their determination ` and“ courage to make 
it quite clear to the British public that 
without the substance of independence there 
shall be no peace in India. 

The attempt of the Bombay group of 


> left wingers to have the ratification resolution 


rejected was at least sincere-and, as such, 
deserves to be respected. Mr. Mehta, who 
so ably criticized Mahatma Gandhi, thought 
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duty anda. 


we have said. 


to London. 
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that even Aristotle would have failed to 
understand what Gandhiji meant by independ- 
ence. This, of course, is no indictment of the 
Mahatma, for Aristotle was a man, and no 
man knows what independence really means. 
The members of the so-called independent 
races of the world are not all independent in 
exactly the same way. All nations suffer 
more or less from the domination connection 
or influence of other nations. What India 
desires is the dmediate removal of all 


flagrant infringements of her own political and. 


economie rights by foreigners and a 
progressive removal of such infringements 
as time passes. The principle of Indian 
independence must be now at once 
accepted by the British. They must cease . 
immediately to exercise all those rights 
the surrender of which has reduced us to 
the present state of political. and economic 
degradation. If Mahatma Gandhi and his 


‘followers can achieve this, they would have 


done something to be recorded on a special 
chapter of Indian history. A. C. 


—— 


Vallabhbhaiji on Untouchahility 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in his presidential 
address’ referred to the problem of 
untouchability in the following terms. : 


There is one part of the constructive programme 
which I have not dealt with already ; that is the 
all important work of removing untouchability. It 
is no use tinkering with the problem. The recent 
heroic struggle on the part of the nation would 
have been more glorious if Hindus had purged 
Hinduism of this evil. But heroism or glory apart, 
no Swaraj would be worth having without this 
supreme act of self-purification; and even if 
swaraj is won whilst this stain continues to blacken 
Hinduism it would be as insecure as a Swaraj 
without a complete boycott of foreign cloth. 


Sardarji is quite right in his estimate 
of the urgency of removing untouchability 


once and for all. Only the urgency is 
even greater than that of boycotting 
foreign cloth, One can imagine an India 


great, self-reliant and progressive, which is 
wearing foreign cloth; but an India ridden 
with untouchability can remain nothing but 
fallen and degenerate. 


Sardar Patel on Indians Abroad 


Sardar Patel did not forget the Indians 
overseas. He said, 


In conclusion I may not forget _ our brethren 
overseas. Their lot in South Africa, in East Africa 
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and in the other parts of the world is still hanging 

In the balance. Deenabandhu Andrews is happily 

in South Africa helping our countrymen. Pandit 

tidava Nath Kunzra has specialized in the Indian 

uestion in Kast Africa. The only consolation the 

ongress can give is to assure them of its sympathy. 

They know that their lot must automatically 

improve to the extent that we approach our goal. 

Xi In your name I would appeal to the Governments 

concerned to treat with consideration the members 

of a nation which is bound at a very early date 

fo enter upon her heritage and which means ill 

fo no nation on earth. We ask them to extend 

fo our nationals the same treatment they would 

have us, when we are free, to extend to theirs. 
This is surely not asking too much. 


No doubt while a single Indian remains 
in any corner of the earth who is not treated 
as an equal and as a free man by members 

-of more arrogant races we cannot boast of 
having attained swaraj. 


League’s New Measures to Combat the 
Drug Evil 


There was a great deal of activity at 
Geneva during the month of January in the 
consideration and recommendation of measures 

for fighting the drug traffic. 


There were meetings of the Central 
Opium Board and of the Opium Advisory 
Committee (which has been preparing the 


way for the Conference on Limitation of 
Manufacture in May), and the reports of 
both these bodies, together with the report 
of the Commission on Opium-smoking in the 
Far Hast, were considered by the Council of 
the League. 

In commenting on the figures in its 
possession, the Board stated that, considering 
the alarming dimension of the illicit traffic, 
it is bound to ask whether the abnormal 
consumption of narcotic drugs in certain 
countries may not be partly due to drugs 
ostensibly for medical purposes escaping into 
the illicit traffic. 

With regard to the incredible amount of 
drugs alleged to be consumed for medical 
and scientific purposes in. certain territories 
under the authority of Governments parties 
to the Convention, the Board is confident 
that these Governments have realized the 
danger and have taken the necessary steps 
to remedy it. There is, for instance, satis- 
faction in learning that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has itself notified the League that the 
quantity of cocaine manufactured in Japan 
was recognized to be excessive and was 
being reduced. 
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The Chairman of the Opium Cen ral 3 
Board (Mr. Lyall), who attended the Counci ehh 
said that the illicit traffic continued on ar ei: 
immense scale. The seizures recently made — 
in America, Asia and Europe were no longer — 
counted by the ounce, but by the hundred- | 
weight. It was extremely probable that in — 
the near future the Board would be compelled ` 
to make use of its powers and might have — 
to denounce a country as being in danger ` 
of becoming:-a centre of the traffic and of 
not fulfiling its obligations, = 

The Commission of Enquiry into Opium- — 
smoking in the Far East visited all the 
territories in the Orient where opium-smoking — 
occurs to an appreciable extent, except — 
China. Its report gives a detailed descrip- _ 
tion of the extent of opium-smoking in each of- 
the districts visited, of special local conditions 
which affect the habit, and of action taken 
by the Governments concerned to control it. 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru standing in the Piesident’s camp 
in Harchandrai Nagar. Behind him is Mahadev Desa 
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Congress Leaders seated on the dais in the Motilal Pandal 
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Voiceless India 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


UMAN facts are living facts, they offer 
experience to us and not merely 
knowledge, they rightfully claim our 

understanding for which is required the 
mind that is sympathetic and naturally 
charitable. There is no race in existence 
which is not in need of charity for its 
introduction to the world, or which can with 
impunity indulge in the luxury of judging 
others without any fear of being liable to be 
_€even more seriously judged than its victim. 
Miss Emerson in her Voiceless India has 
amply proved that she has her own natural 
right of a sensitive mind to come to a people 
who happen to be foreign to her and in 
judging whom she has done herself justice.” 
The bond of kinship that prevails within a 
community not only protects it from wanton 


cruelty and injustice from inside but is the 
natural nerve channel through which we 


directly feel our own race in its entirety. 
But the stranger from outside can easily be 
unjust owing to the fact that he has not to 
“pay for his conduct in his own feeling and 
be checked by that deeper sensibility which 
goes directly beyond the miscellany of facts 
into the heart of a living unity. And for 
the sake of his own benefit and others’ 
safety he must bring with him his inner 


* 


Voiceless India: by Gertrude Emerson 


(Doubleday Doran, New York.) 
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light of imagination so that he may feel T 
truth and not merely know facts. It is ` 
fully evident that Miss Emerson is gifted ` 
with this rare faculty, that she has realized — 
a complete vision of an alien life by making 
it her own and presented a living picture — 
of it with a simplicity which is one of the k 
most difficult of all qualities that an artist 
must have. Baa 

It is a very hard trial for a Western 
woman to have to spend long lonely months — 
in an environment where most things con- 
spire to hurt modern taste and modern Standard — 
of living. The author did not choose the — 
comfortable method of picking up information | ES 
from behind a lavish bureaucratic hospitality, 
under a revolving electric fan and in an 
atmosphere of ready-made official opinions, — 
For the materials of the present book she 
did not move about among the upper circle 
of the modern sophisticated India where | 
communication was through her own 
language and tendencies of mind were not — 
wholly unfamiliar to her. She boldly took 
it upon herself unaided to enter a region — 
of our life, all but unexplored by the — 
Western tourists, which had its one great 
advantage, in spite of its difficulties, that — 
it offered no other path open to the writer — 
but that of sharing the life of the people. — 
In fact, in this adventure of hers she 
followed the examples of the true 
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ellers of that golden age of travelling 

the pilgrims across the seas and 


oy mountains did: not carry with them their 
own mental and physical habits, the 
se barricading aloofness of their own race and 
ee culture. And I can easily imagine what 
the author had to pay for her experience, 
| AM in money but in a part of her life 
self. The constant toll that a pitiless 
el limate exacts from our vitality for the 
b arest privilege of living, the mean tyrannies 
of the tropics that often cause desperate 
di scomforts, and what is worse, a perpetual 
of sub-conscious irritation in our 
mind, are enough provocation for a 
foreigner to make him unreasonably vengeful 
his judgment and language. There 
no sign of that in Miss Emerson’s 
WwW nee not even of a temptation to be 
F. uperciliously funny at any awkwardness 
of the simple village-folk among whom 
she lived. Thesevillages had no allurements 
the romantic India, incomprehensibly 
l i ystic in her ritualism, or ineffably grand 
A ihor relics and ruins. The background 
i p they had was dull and drab, with 
10 lu rid fascination of vice so important 
a Devine its detailed descriptions gratifying 
o some readers in their search for a 
ious et under the cover of 
i All this have given an 
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ini tallest sanity displayed in this book, 
. what is more precious, in her depth 
x a human sympathy. She never idealized, 
- even for the sake of literary flourishes, 
a ig] ay aspects of the village life to which 
sh e was so intimately close. She never 
mi nimized the primitive crudities of its 
-fe atures, things that were stupid, ungainly, 
su nerstitious, or even evil in their moral 


ugliness, but her narration, in spite of its 


ne 


i in mitigated truth, never hurts, because all 
th rough it runs the gracious touch of 
th he woman, the pure instinct of sympathy 


EN wh ich, while it bares and handles the 
pares is yet tender to them. And these 
‘unfortunate Indian villages deserted by 

own capable men, neglected with 
cruelly 
dumbly 


= ak notice by their politicians, 
government, 


ign orod by their 
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deprived of éducation, 
help, living upon a Mate meagre ration 
of food that has hardly any nutrition, ands vf 
a scant supply of water full of microbie ~~ 
menace—they need a true woman's heart © 
to give them voice, for they are like 
children in their utter helplessness disowned a 
by their parents. | 
I feel personally grateful to Miss Hiari 
for the masterly picture she has drawn of 
our pathetic village life so vivid and yet ~ 
sober in its colour, the honest colour of =» 
truth ; for I myself had spent some part of 
my youth in its neighbourhood and have made 
it my mission with all my inadequate individual 
then who are. © 
tenants in ar 
nothing of their | 


' 
a 2 


resources to befriend 
friendless, who are eternal 
extortionate world having 
own. 

What Miss Emerson has discovered 
concerning the poverty of the Indian 
village causing it to sink down under the 
weight of a land tax too heavy to be 
borne, has been openly acknowledged, to 
their credit, by a small band of Indian — 
Civilians who have been obliged to administer _ 
the system which they saw actually crushing 


$ `‘ 
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the poor. Sir William Hunter stated many «d 
years ago that “the Government assessment 
does not leave enough. food to the H 


cultivator to support himself and his family 
throughout the year.” Sir Henry Cotton ne 
and Sir William Wedderburn, both high © 
officials, have confessed the same unpalatable 
truth. More recently still, Mr. ©. J. O'Donnell a 
who held in his own day one of the chief 
administrative positions in the Government — 
of India, bas declared, “It makes little — 
difference to three hundred million Indian x 
peasants what the Simon Commission may a 
recommend but I fear that the ryot will © 
remain ‘the most pathetic figure in the 
British Empire’ for ‘his masters have ever 
been unjust to him’ and Christendom will | 
have one more failure to its discredit.” A 
Miss Emerson in her new book Voiceless 
India is echoing in a new and tiio 
manner the same truth which these eani 
investigators discovered. 
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want to tell the readers of The Modern 

= Review about two distinguished American 
à women whom I think they would like 
-to know. I refer to Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, one of the leading women of this 
_eountry today, who, besides her interests 
ee? activities in many other directions, 
-has for many years been in warm sympathy 
with India’s Struggle for freedom, and by 
her writings in our periodical press has 
done more than any other woman, and more 
than any man with the exception of three 
or four, to commend India’s case to the 
American public. The other is Miss Black- 
well’s distinguished mother, Mrs. Luc 
Stone, who is not now living, but Who Tor 
neamh» fifty years, until her death in 1913, 
‘was a prominent leader, first, in company 
with Garrison, Theodore Parker, John Brown 
and Abraham Lincoln, in work for the 
abolition of American slavery, and later, in 
company with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
-Miss Susan B. Anthony and others, was an 
even more prominent leader in the cause 
Saf: woman suffrage, woman’s education and 
the gaining of a larger life for women. Let 
me speak a little further of the mother 
“bef.re coming to the work of her daughter. 
. Mrs. Lucy Stone was eminent both as a 
“pablic speaker and as a writer. As a speaker 
she was one of the most eloquent and effec- 
tive we have ever had in America ; indeed 
among women speakers, of whom we have 
_ possessed many of ability, it is not too much 
to say that none has ever surpassed her in 
charm, in attractiveness or in persuasive 
power. Many times she travelled over 
nearly all parts of the country speaking 
to congregations that crowded the largest 
halls; in several of the earlier years 
of her career pleading with amazing effective- 
ness for the freedom of America’s three 
-million negro slaves, and after that, through- 
out the rest of her life, pleading with even 
greater eloquence still for the rights of 
“women. 
~ The women of India will be interested to 
“know something of the social and educational 
en anda ee tho Tegal disabilities 
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and injustices which were suffered by the 
women of America at the time when aes i 
Stone and the other early suffrage leaders 
began their work. And it should be b 
in mind that America was not wors 
these respects than England and the cot ni 
on the continent of Europe. Indeed, in 
matters, women’s lot here was di 
better than in most other Western cov 1 
Yet even in America there were seri us 
injustices. At that time women, — legali 
speaking, were still chattels. The 
allowed husbands to beat their wives 
married woman’s property and es raind 
belonged legally, not to herself, but A 
her husband. The husband was the sole 
legal guardian of their children ; if ie he 
died before her, he could bequeath — them 
to whom he pleased. A wife could not suo 
or be sued, and could not make + 
or a contract. 3 38 
Besides these legal disabilities — won 
suffered much because there were almos no 
opportunities for higher education. The 
college in America to admit women was 
opened until 1832 ; and there were no- 
public high schools for girls. There we 
no literary, social or philanthropic assoc iatic ons 
or organizations which women could 
except sewing societies in churches, "Tb wa 
thought unwomanly for a woman even t 
become a member of a temperance sc ciety. X 
Women were shut out from all except a 
ill-paid occupations : and the learned 
ions were entirely closed against themi 
was thought wholly improper for wo 
to speak in public, or even in relig 
meetings in churches. 
As a child Lucy Stone wanted i o t 
college, as her elder brother had done, bt 
was refused this desire by her father. Wantir 
books, she picked berries in the fields 
gathered nuts in the woods and sold 1 
for money with which to buy the few v 
she was able to obtain. It took jo 
years, doing housework in neighbor ioe 
and teaching school, to earn money 
to enable her to go re ool 0 5 
was twenty-nine years old w n she 
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her degree. When at the close of her college 


largely by public 


course she announced her determination to 
devote her life to the task of helping to 
free the nation’s slaves and to win a larger 
and better life for women, and to do this 
speaking, her family and 


friends and all who knew her were shocked. 


_ books. 


But by her 
womanly 


her patience, her 
refinement, her 


intelligence, 
modesty and 


sincerity and earnestness, her charming voice 


which won all who heard it, and her eloquence, 
she was able at last largely to overcome 
this prejudice. 

As a writer Mrs Stone was very prolific 
and hardly less effective than as a speaker ; 
but her writings did not take the form of 
Very early in her public career she 


` joined with others in establishing a weekly 


interests, called The 
-= which 


ee aN 
te 


BFS TIO ae 7 = 


just been published 


eS Pe 
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Lucy Stone were 


already has been 


periodical for the advocacy of women’s 
Woman's Journal, of 

editor, and 
The paper at 
but by degrees 


she soon became the 
continued as such all her life. 
first struggled for existence, 


attained a wide circulation and became a 
great power. 
by her husband and daugbter and later by 
her daughter alone. 
absolutely 


After her death, it was edited 


From the first, if was 
indispensable to the woman’s 
cause. For seventy-two years it has been 
the leading and most important high-class 


= woman’s paper in America. 


~ 


Iam glad to say that a very fine life 
of Mrs. Stone, written by her daughter, has 
in Boston. It is one 
of the very valuable American biographies. 
‘As Ihave read its interesting chapters, I 
have said to myself again and again: “If 
alive today, what an 
ardent and powerful supporter she, too, as 
well as her distinguished daughter, would be, 
of India’s just struggle for freedom !” 

With such a mother and with a father 
almost equally eminent as a philanthropist, 
it is no wonder that the daughter is an 
ardent friend of India. 

Alice Stone Blackwell has 
guished career in many 


had a distin- 
directions. As 
said, she succeeded her 
mother as editor of The Womaws Journal, 
in which capacity she soon made herself 
nearly or quite as influential as her mother 
had been. She opened the pages of the 
paper, or rather kept them open, not only 
to woman suffrage. woman’s education and 
everything conducing to the higher and 
larger life of women, but also to everything 
bearing on the interests of children, the 
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home and society, and indeed to all worthy 
social, industrial and moral reforms. No 


public wrong or social injustice in all these 


years has escaped her notice and condemna- 
tion, and no movement for social uplift or 
human betterment has failed of her support. 
She believes that the world can advance, 
and that better homes, better communities, 
better governments and better nations can 
be created only by the intelligent efforts of 
women as well as men, indeèd only by the 
intelligent and earnest co-operation of women 
and men. 

Miss Blackwell’s service to the cause of 
women has not been confined to The 
Woman’s Journal, or even to the products 
of her ever active pen. For forty years she 
has been, and still is, one of the most 
efficient organizers that the women’s cause 
has produced. During long periods she has 
been President of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, and of that of New 
England, and also Secretary of the 
Suffrage Association of the Nation. 

As the cause of woman suffrage advanced 
and the individual states and the nation 
began to enact laws to cure the legal in- 


justices which existed against women, Miss. 
Blackwell began to be called upon, and came- 


more and more to be called upon, to address 


the legislature of her own State, Massachu-- 


setts, and Committees of the National 
Congress in Washington, at “hearings” given 
to advocates and opponents of these proposed 


enactments. Her addresses at these “hearings” 


became famous, so intelligent, fair, just and 


powerful were they. 


Miss Bla¢kwell’s sympathies and interests. 
At the: 


have not been limited to America. 
time of the terrible persecutions and pogroms 
in Russia under the Czars, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Miss Blackwell’s father and mother, 
and other philanthropic Americans organized 
an association called “The American Friends 
of Russian Freedom.” 
Miss Blackwell became very active. 
operation with Mr. 
travelled extensively in Russia and among 
the Russian exiles in Siberia and wrote 
startling reports of what he had found there, 


In co- 


she filled the papers of America with accounts. 


of the horrors perpetrated in those lands, and 
created here such a wide public _ sentiment 
of condemnation and protest that it seemed 


to have an effect upon the Russian govern-- 


ment, causing a mitigation of the horrors. 
A little later 


ne a ee VA 


Woman. 


In this association,. 


George Kennan who- 


when Catherine Breshkovsky~ 





TWO EMINENT AMERICAN WOMEN 





Mrs. Lycy Stone 


(called “The Little Mother of the Russian 
Revolution”) came to this country, Miss 
Blackwell befriended that noble and heroic 


woman in every possible way, helping her 
to get great audiences to whom she told her 
thrilling story and thus was able to raise 
considerable sums of money in aid of the 
suffering Russians. 


Immediately after the Armenian massacre 
in 1894, an “American Society of Friends 
of Armenia” was formed. In this Miss 


Blackwell took a very active part, assisting 
Armenian refugees to come to America and 
finding work for them here. 

She has been an earnest friend of the 
Jews, using her pen vigorously in condemna- 
tion of the persecutions which they have 
suffered in various lands. She has been a 
no less earnest friend of the Negroes of this 
country since their emancipation from 
slavery. 

Miss Blackwell has done much literary 
work outside of her writing for The Woman’s 
Journal and other periodicals and the large 
number of woman suffrage and other leaflets 
and tracts that have come from her pen. 
I have already mentioned her excellent life 
of her mother. She has also written a life 


or 
© 
Qı 





Miss. Alice Stone Blackwell 


of Catherine Breshkovsky, which has attracted. 
wide attention and reached a large sale. 
Her sympathy with suffering peoples has- 
caused her to make and publish important 
translations from their literatures. Among 
these are “Songs of Russia,’ “Songs of Grief and 
Gladness,” trom the Hebrew and Yiddish, 
“Armenian Poems,” and “Poems of Petofi,” the 
Hungarian national poet of freedom. She 
has also made extensive translations from 
the Spanish and published a volume entitled 
“Some Spanish American Poets.” 


I have already told of Miss Blackwell’s 
deep interest in, and active support of, 
India’s great struggle for freedom. Ten years 


ago she wrote. for The Christian Register, 
of Boston, a long and carefully prepared 
article entitled “British Rule in Disturbed 
India,’ which was one of the most 
illuminating presentations ever published 
in this country of the tyrannies and 
wrongs suffered by the Indian people 
under that rule, and of their right to freedom 
and a place among the world’s great nations. 
Since then her pen has been constantly 
active on behalf of India’s cause. 
are few papers 


There ` 
of importance in this part. 
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of its struggle for self-government. Especial- 


d: en, and now, 
| the case of India), to free their country, 


heir beloved motherland, from the depressing, 


rrading, deadening influence of foreign 
mination. The struggle of the women 


‘India is more severe than that of their 


yeri can sisters has ever been. Our women 
ve shown splendid heroism. But this 


sroism of India’s women is greater still. 
tle by little we in this country are beginning 
see this. The time is coming when all the 
world will see it. I want the people of 
ndia to know how much Alice Stone Black- 
ell is doing to open American eyes to 


eir self-sacrifice and their heroism. 








A 





mess m her 
What would it b 


aË 
t 


A 


heart-message, a 
sympathy, love and admiration ; 
ringing exhortation to hope, patience, 
in their great cause, 
and courage that will never surender, but 
will fight and suffer on until victory is won. 

A few weeks ago, as the New Year came 


in, I received from Miss Blackwell a beauti- 


fully printed New Years Greeting Card, 


which contained the following lines from 


the English poet, Gerald Massey : 


“High hopes that burned like stars sublime, = 


Go down in the heavens of freedom, 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ‘em ; 
Yet never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow, 
The powers of hell are strong to-day, 
But God shall reign to-morrow.” 
Yes! Truth, justice and right cannot be 
permanently defeated ! 
“God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day.” he 
Iam sure that the above is essentially 
the word which Alice Stone Blackwell 


desires me to send, from her, to the heroic. 


women and also to the brave men of India, 


in this crisis of their history. | 2 
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Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 
| By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


It 


Tar “Tursa”? CONTROVERSY 


N 29th August, 1822, the Harkaru 
O published the following translation 


of a paragraph from the Mirat-ul- 
Akhbar, No. 20: 


“Hatal Accident. ‘The three-story house of 
Mohummed Hossain Khan, which stood near the 
burial-ground of the Infidels, fell down and 15 
persons ( passengers and those who lived near its 
bottom) were killed outright by this unexpected event, 
and six of other seven men, who were with great 
difficulty taken out half dead from the ruins, died 
subsequently. After a few days, when they 
removed the bricks, they found one woman still 
alive with a dead child by her, but she was 
rendered so feeble that there was scarcely any 
hope of her recovery. Two persons who were 
passing by, died by the fall of the wall. The 
family experienced no danger nor any great loss, 
except in glass and other such articles of furniture 
as are most apt to te injured. It is a matter of 
astonishment that a house so firmly founded 
should fall, except by constant showers of rain, 
or the ravages of time.” 


This paragraph was reprinted as a “Selec- 
tion” in the Calcutta Journal on the following 
day. The rendering of the word Tursa as 
‘Infidel’ in the foregoing paragraph, provoked 
strong criticism and the John Bull, which 
was regarded asa rival to the Calcutta 
Journal, took up the attack, as will be seen 

“from the following passage in-the John Bull 
of 31st August, 1822 : 


Invipets.—We believe it has. not, hitherto, 
been the custom for the natives of this country, 
when speaking of Europeans, to call them Infidels, 
or Pagans, at least we never remember . to have 
heard them so called by any respectable 
Mohammedan or Hindoo. We find, however, that 
the word ursa is now regularly 
of the Persian newspapers here, ( the Mirat-ool- 
Akhbar ) to designate our countrymen, and we 
see this very word translated Jnfidel in the 
Calcutta Journal of yesterday. Perhaps the 
Editor of the Mirat-ool-Akhbar, will say that 
this is.a mistake of the translator, and that the 
word tsa, can only be correctly employed to 
denote a. Christian. We confess we do not 
think that this is actually the case, and we rather 
believe that the word. when originally applied 
to Christians, was applied in a low, degrading 
and contemptuous sensé ; in the very same way 


indeed that kifir was applied to them occasionally.. 


Both kafir aud tursa are used 


by Saadee, to 
denote the lowest classes’ of 


infidels or enemies 


applied in one 


of God; as may be seen in the following well- 
known verse : | 
* x E , 
“O merciful God, who out of thine hidden‘ 
treasures affordest daily sustenance to the Guebre 
and the infidel; how, canst thou exclude thy 
friends, thou who deignest thus favourably to. 
regard thine enemies.” 


It appears to us, therefore, that the word 
tursa was not originally used in any other than 
degrading sense, and that it cannot~ be- 


a 
pope employed to our countrymen in 
India, however low their condition may be. * 

On the 2nd September following, Mr. . 
Buckingham pointed out to his contemporary - 
“the simple fact that the paragraph was not: 
translated for the Calcutta Journal, nor did » 
it first appear in our columns.” He, how- 
ever, published on the following day a reply - 
from Rammohun to the comments of the 
John Bull which is reproduced below : : 


“JOHN BULL 


A Native Gentleman’s Opinion of John 
Bull’s Learning and Candour. 
5 To the Editor of the Journal. 
iY, 


In the Jous Burt of yesterday ~ 
(August 31st’, the Editor accuses the 
Proprietor of tbe Persian Newspaper (the 
Miratoo. Uxnear) of -having ‘regularly 
appliea’ the term “Tursga” to designate his 
countrymen, as a mark of disrespect to them. 
I felt indeed surprised and shocked at this 
groundless, ~elliberal, and hurtful charge of 
the Editor, in a Public Paper.’ ; , 

I say GrouxpLess, for several reasons; 
the Furst, that in all the Numbers of this 
Persian Paper, which amount to 21. the 
Persian words signifying Christians are found 
used 23 times, among which the term 
“Tursa” is- only wice mentioned, and that 
in Number 20th, on two particular occasions ; 
one is, that the Proprietor having received 
from a friend an article of news, respecting 
the downfall of a lofty house at Patna, 
situated near the Burying-ground of the 
“Tursas,” gave it insertion as he found it. 
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* Cited in the Calcutta Journal, 2nd September 
1822, p 15. 
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_~of the accuracy of the expression ; and the 
- other is, that in speaking of the two country- 
‘born Portuguese, who are said to have used 
-~ -eruelty to a Native, the term “Tursa” is 
once more thus used in that day’s Paper, 
“an Tursayan khodana Tars,’ for the beauty 
- of construction, from the | repetition of a 
-single word “Pyrs” bearing two meanings, 
something similar to this phrase in English 
“those Christians of un-Christian-like conduct.” 
Now the Public may judge, whether a single 
` yepetition of the term “Tursa” out of 
_ twenty-three instances, can justify the 
Editor in saying, that the word Tursa is 
‘regularly applied’ to the countrymen of 
Jons Bott. 


Secondly; that the word “Tursa” 
not signify Infidels, 


does. 
but according to the 


2 -general usage of the word, it means Chris- 
= tians, without conveying any more disrespect 


cto the minds of Moosulmans than the very 

‘term “Christians.” To convince the Public 
. of the misrepresentation of the .term by 
-. Joax Burt, I quote the “Boorhan Qatiuu,” 
the standard Dictionary of the Persian 
language, which was some time ago printed 
‘by the late Capt. Roebuck, with the assistance 
of the ‘principal officers of the College of 
Fort William, (page 236) after giving the 
meanings derivable from the root, to wit, 
“fearer, fearful, faucy-sick,” the author says, 
.. “St also signifies Christians and worshippers 
of fire? without confining the application 
` to a degraded sense. Soorans, esteemed 
- as the first Arabie Dictionary, with Persian 
= explanations, immediately after the word 
Nassara, Christians, says “Tunnussoor 


Tarsashoodun, to become a Christian— T22sS¢er. 


Tursagurdanecedun, to make one a Christian.” 
The verses of Saadee, quoted by the 
Editor, illustrate the subject beyond doubt, 
‘Who out of thy hidden -treasures affordest 
-daily sustenance to the “Gubre” or Magians, 
and to the “Tursa” or Christians, both of 
whom are equally by Mahomedans considered 
_as enemies of God. 

The Editor of the Joun Boni leaves 
the word Gubre in the foregoing verse, 
untranslated ; in the event of his translating 
Gubre into English, the line would have 
thus stood “the Magians and the Infidels” 
which would bear the construction that 
Magians are not included among „Infidels, 
contrary to the Mahomedan creed rofessed 
by Sadee. 

Thirdly, Persian Poets and Historians, 
such. as Hafiz and others, invariably use 
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“Tursa” for Christians, without manifesting 
any other disrespect than what they univer- 
sally wish to shew to Christians. Thus Hafiz.— 


“Ben hudeesum chi khooshamud ki 
suburguh me gooft; 

Bur dur i muy k udue ba duf, o nuy 
Tursae”’ 


“How pleasant te me was the sentence 
which a Tursa uttered In the morning at 
the door of a _ wine-cellar, with a small 
drum and flute iż his hand.” s 

Again Shums Tabreez says :— 

“Chi tudbeer ae Moosulmanan kieemun 
khoodraa nu mee danum Nu Tursa nu 
Yehoodee um-nu Gubur-um, nu Moosulman- 

“What remedy, O Moosulmauns; since I 
do not know myself, I am neither a Chris- 
tian (Tursa) nor a J ew, nor a Gubre (Magian): 
nor a Moosulmaun.” 


I say that his charge is ĪLLIBERAL ; 
for, since the Proprietor of the MIRUTOOL 
Uxupar had the honor of knowing perso- 
nally the Editor of the Joux Borl, and 
a great many of his friends and acquaintances 
have been in the habit of seeing that 
gentleman, it is presumed that when he first 
saw the term “Tursa” used in the Persian 
Paper, which he supposes synonymous with 
“Infidel,” common liberality ought to have 
suggested to him to caution the Proprietor 
of the Persian Paper, either directly or 
through some of his friends, against the use 
of such a term. ButI am sorry to observe, 
that. instead of this charitable act, the Editor 
him. of insolence, in the most 
conspicuous part of his Paper, n-a manner 
calculated to prejudice the whole European 
community against him, both as it respects 
his religious principles, and his ignorance of 
the rules of common decency. 


I say that his charge is Hurrrut; for, the 


Proprietor of this Persian Paper, to the best 


of his recollection, never wilfully used a 
- harsh term during his life, even to the 
meanest individual. How must his feelings 


then be hurt, when he finds himself thus 


A.) 
¥ 
t 


j 


"n 


charged in a Public Paper with the application , 


of an abusive term to a body of men for 
whom he always has professed regard, respect, 
and love, on account of their superiority in 


domestic and political concerns, and in 
scientific and literary acquirements,—by an 
Editor who is celebrated among that body 


for his knowledge of the Persian language, 
and consequently whose. opinions respecting 
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RAMMOHUN ROY AS A JOURNALIST 


Oriental subjects «will be much regarded By 


TREX. i 


I do not wonder at the mistake which the 
‘Translator for the Horgau made in his 
translation, when J find that the Editor of 
Burt half translated the Persian 


* line “Gubre and Tursa” as ‘Gubre and 
Infidels, leaving the other half as un- 
translateable. 


of the Muraroon 
of those 


Finally, the Preprietor 
Urur appeals to the judgment 


ho have read the 21 Nos. of that Paper . 


now before the Public, whether he has 
abstained from bestowing on the English 
nation that praise which they deserve, 
although without compromising his own 
character by adulaticn. 

The Editor of Joms Burs. concludes 
with the following remark, in a triumphant 


tone, “It (the word Tarsa) cannot be respect- 
fully employled] to oar countrymen in Indra 


however low their condition may be!” But 
Jous Boun should know that there are 
countries where neither the Conductor of an 


English nor of a Persian Paper would feel 
himself at liberty to use disrespectful or 
insolent expressions towards persons of 
any faith or complexion, of whatever country 
they might be, in violation of the rules of 
politeness, and of that courtesy and liberality 
which are reciprocally due from persons of 
all creed and climes. ` 


‘Tas Prorrieror or mue Miruroou Ukmar.” 


But the controversy did not end there. 
Rammohun had to publish another reply 
to an anonymous letter, headed “Disputed 
which appeared 
Journal of Tth September (p. 93) : 


To rae EDITOR or THE JOURNAL 


Sir, I perused this morning 
in your Journal of yesterday, (Saturday, 
September 7), under the signature of A—, 
acquitting the Proprietor of the Mirut-ool- 
Ukhbar from any intended disrespect towards 
Christians. I thank the author of that 
article for his kind acquittal; but I regret 
tbat I should be compelled to differ from 
opinion, that “Tursa did not 
originally mean ‘Christian’, altho’ it may 
have been <zgnorantly so applied in later 
ages.” ‘To corroborate his opinion, the writer 


an article 


. of the article quotes a verse of a Persian 


poet, which contains, 
‘word Tursa, 
I will 


65-~2 


as he supposes, the 
signifying a Worshipper of 
therefore in the frst place 


in the Calcutta - 


509 


shew, that the most celebrated Persian 
authors, more ancient than the Poet spoken 
of by the writer of the article, and who are 
universally called “Mootuquddameens,”’ 
or aucients, used the word Tursa for Christians. 
And in the second place, I -will point out, 
that those learned moderns, whom we can- 
not charge with ignorance of the original 
meaning of the word, apply it to the 
professors of the Christian religion. 

I will begin with Moulana Julalooddeen 


among the ancients, of whom the celebrated | 


Moolla Jamee thus says, —“Mun 
wusfe an alee junab—Nest poighumbur 
woley darud kitab—” “What can I say in 
praise of that personage ? 
ooddeen), he is not a Prophet of God, but 
he is the author of a Sacred Book,” alluding 
to his work. 

In the sixth book of his work, he thus 
writes—"An Juhoodo Momino Tursa Mugur, 
humruhee kurdund bahum dur sufur. Pus 
yuhood awurd oonch o deeduh book, 
takooja shub roohhe o gurdeeduh bood, Dur 
pue Mossa shoodum ta kohe toor, hur do 
goom gushtem wz eshrag noor. Bued zan 
Tursa dramud dur kulam, ke 
roo numood undur Mugam Pus 
gooft ue yaran-i-mun, 
Moostufa sooltani mun.” 

“A Jew, a Moosselman, and also a Christian, 
(Tursa) journeyed together in their travels. 
Then the Jew related what he saw in a 
vision, how far his ghost travelled at night: 
saying, I followed Moses as far as Mount 
Sinai, we were both  stupified with the 
splendid light. Afterwards the Christian 
(Tursa) began to speak, saying that the 
Messiah appeared to me in this place. Then 
the Musselman said, “O my friends, my 
king Moohummud came to me.” 

In the course of the same anecdote, the 
author says. “Moomeno Tursa Yuhoodoo 
nek-o-bud, Joomluganra hust Roo sooe 
ubud.” 


“Moosselmans, 
Jews, 


chigoum 


Peshum amud 


Christians, (Tursas), and 
as well as every good and bad man— 


Musseehhum. 
Mosselman ` 


(Moulana Julal- - 


f 


all direct their face to that One God.” .- 


He again says—“Momino, Tursa, Yuhoodo 
Gubre, Moogh, Joomlara Roo sooe an Sooltan 
Ooloogh.”. . 

“Mosselmans, Christians, (Tursas,) Jews, 
worshippers of fire in general, and Magi, 
all have their face directed to that great 
King. 

Ufzoolooddeen Khaqanee honored with the 
title of the Emperor 


of Poets among the 
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of the 


was a 


ill use of his 
Christian. 
Tursa, 
Bumun 
Choo Eessa 


complains 
Minister who 


ancients, 
King’s 

“Fuluk Kujrow turust uz Khuttle 
mura darud Moossulsul Rahib Asa, 


namoosh-fiqund Abae Oolvee, 
zan eba kurdum zi aba.” 


“The heavenly bodies which move more 
obliquely than the alphabetic characters of 
Christians  (Tursas) haye kept me 


chained like a monk. The heavenly fathers 
are unfriendly towards me, I therefore have 
denied like Jesus any paternal connection. 
The author of the Soorahh, who lived 
upwards of five hundred years ago, declares 
Nusara in his celebrated Dictionary to be 
synonymous with Tursa or Christian. The 
venerable Saadee says in his Bostan, 
“Khooda rake manund o wumboz o jooft, 
nudarud shuneedee ke Tursa che gooft.” 
“Hast thou heard what a Christian ( Tursa ) 


said of God, who has no similitude, no 
mariner, nor cife ?” 

l I now notice modern authorities: 
Moohummud Husun-Khan-quteel, well 


known’ in the literary world—"“Muhvum meane 
koofro deen. dur Ishqe tursa-zadue, mebrab 
ubroo ekturuf zoolfee chaleepa ekturuf.” 
“I am lost between infidelity and religion 
in the love of a Christian ( Tursa } child - 
the eyebrow resembling the arched altar of a 
mosque pulls me on one side, and the 
curling lock resembling the cross on the 
other.” 

Captain Roebuck, in common with all 
the principal Native Officers of the College 


of Fort William, thus explains the term 
Chuleepa. 
Boorhhan Qatiuu p. 307. Chuleepa,— 


“suleeb nussara bashud, oan ra tursaan uz tila 
o nooqra me suzind” “chuleepa is the 
eross of Christians which the Christians 
(tursas} make of gold and silver.” J 
now beg to leave to the candour of the 
author of the article in question to judge 
whether the word Tursa is “ignorantly” 
applied to Christians in later ages, or whether 
it is used by moderns for Christians. in 
perfect consistency with the usage of the 
ancients. 

The line of the Persian poet which the 
writer of the article quotes, does in fact thus 
stand. “Dur toufe .burum boodum dee 
moogh, buchae me gooft, een khanuh bu 
een khoobee atush-kuduh  baeste” t.e., 
“Whilst I was yesterday engaged in going 
round the Temple of Mecca, a Magian 
child said, —“This house with such beauty 


‘agreeably to 


a The Calcutta Journal, 12th September, 1822, 
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fire-worshipper’s Temple,” 
the .manner in which I 
constantly hear the natives of Persia read 
it. Even, however, if a single use of this 
term, contrary to that which I have -assigned, 


is fit for a 


could be produced (of which I. am not 
aware ), this still could never be put in 
competition with the numerous instances 


ancient and modern writers of its 
Self-defence alone 


from 
application to Christians. 
has obliged me to contradict the author 
of this article, but I hope his liberality 
will make due allowances for this want 
of politeness. 
I am, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 
Tue Proprusror or tae Mreeror-oor-U kusar: ?™ 


Rammohun conducted his Persian paper 
with conspicuous ability. But neither the 
Mirat, nor any other ‘Native’ newspaper 
of the time could secure adequate support 
from the then public. In an editorial, 
entitled “Danger of the Native Press,” 
published in the Caleutia Journal of 14th 
February 1823 (p 619), Mr. Buckingham 
remarked : 

“The other three Native Newspapers. which 
started after the Cowmuddy, or about February 
1822; are still kept afloat, but none of them. as 
far aS we can under stand, enjoys any great 


degree of support, ranging 


under a hundred to perhaps two hundred 


Subscribers. Their names are the Mirat-ool-Ukhbar 
in Persian, the Jam-t-Juhan-Nooma in Persian, 
and the Summochar Chundrika, the victorious 
rival of the Sungbad Cowmeuddy.” i i 

The Mirat-ul-Akhbar did not 
more than 2 year for reasons which will 
be explained later. For a summary in 
English of the contents of Nos.. V, and 
VI to X of this Persian paper, the reader 
is referred to the Calcutta Journal, dated 
14 May 1822 (p. 196), and 22 June 1822 
( p. 740 ) respectively. | 

If the files of the Bengal Harkarw and 
the John Bull for 1822-23, as well as those 
of the Calcutta Journal for 1823, are 
scrutinized, much useful information relating 
to the Afrat-ul-Akhbar is likely to be 
unearthed. But unfortunately these pld 
papers are not available in Calcutta now.T 
It was evidently from one of the first 
two newspapers: that Miss Collet gathered 


run for 





p 15 

+ Ihave been informed that the India Office 
Library (London) possesses the old files of the ` 
Harkaru and the Caleutta Jour nal. 
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the following English translations of articles 
published in the Mirat : 

“The style of tbe new weekly may be 
gathered from an article which appeared in 
its issue of Oct. 11, 1822, on ‘Ireland: the 
Causes’ of its Distress and Discontents.’ 
The article opens with a short statement 


of the geographical position and_ political 
history of the island. ‘The Kings of 
England having shut their. eyes against 


justice, gifted away to their own parasites 
the estates of the Irish noblemen.’ The 
account of the causes of Irish discontent 
is given with grave naiveté : 


Although all the inhabitants of this island call 
themselves the followers of the religion of Jesus 
Christ (upon whom and the rest of the prophets 
of God be.-peace and blessing! ), yet a great 
number of them on account of their differing 
in some particular points of faith from the 
religion adopted by the King of England, follow 
their own clergymen and Pope in the performance 
of religious duties, and refuse adherence to the 
royal divines of the Established Church of 
England; and in consequence the stipends of 
their own divines are not defrayed from the 
revenue of the land but depend on, the 
contributions of private individuals. Besides this, on 
account of the stipends of the royal clergymen 
who are appointed to officiate in Ireland, the 
Government of Ireland exact taxes every year 
from those who positively refuse to be led by 
these clergymen in religious matters. How 
admirable is the observation of Saadi ( on whom 
be mercy !)— 


Do not say that these rapacious Ministers 
the well-wishers of his Majesty ; 
For in proportion as they augment the revenue 
of the State, they. diminish his popularity ; 
statesman, apply the revenue of the King 
towards the comfort of the people; then during 
their lives they will be loyal to him, 


are 


“This Persian poetry Mr. Gladstone only 
succeeded in translating into Parliamentary 


enactment in -1869. The second cause 
adduced is still ( 1897 ) an unsolved 
problem :— a 

The nobles and other landed proprietors 


of Ireland pass their time in England, either 
with a view to raise themselves at Court, or to 
have all the luxuries of life at their command. 
And they spend in England an immense sum 
of the revenue of their lands, which they collect 
a by means of stewards or farmers; and 
* consequently the tradespeople in England benefit 
by the liberal manner in which they spend 
their money, instead of the‘ people of Ireland. 
And their rapacious stewards or farmers, for 
their own advantage and in order to show their 
zeal for the interest of their masters unmercifully 
increase the rent of: the land and extort those 
rents from the peasantry. So that many from 
their improper e are now deprived of 
the means of subsistence . 


converted. 


The natives are noted for 


generosity and hospitality. Foreigners ‘are of 


opinion that from the climate of Ireland the people 
are of quick apprehension and easily provoked. -< 


(God knows best !) 


“The practical upshot of these explanations 
of the situation is to announce the ravages 
of famine in Ireland and to give the names 
of “a number of respectable European gentle- 
men of liberal principles 


liberal natives of this country,’ who have, 


“for the love of God,” subscribed for the ' 
relief of the starving Irish. Irishmen who 
are proud of their nationality will not 


readily forget this tribute of appreciation 


and succour from one of the earliest pioneers. `: 


ot the National movement in India. 


“The National aspirations of Greece were 


not, however, favourably regarded by the 
Mirat. In an article published in November, 
1822, quoted by a Calentta paper as “express- 
ing the feeling of the thinking part of the 
natives generally,” the writer rejoices in the 
receipt of the news of Turkish victory over 
the rebellious Greeks. He is manifestly 
jubilant that the Tsar with his grand army 
and his resolve “to conquer Turkey and 
destroy Islamism” was held back by Austria 
and England. Of the Greeks if is said, 


“Having returned from the deserts of rebellion, | 


they have now taken up their abode in the 
city of comfort and obedience.” 


BAYLEY’S ANALYSIS OF THE VERNACULAR 
NEWSPAPERS Ix 1822. 


But the Press in Bengal enjoyed its 
new freedom for a very short time. Some of 
the articles published in the then newspapers— 
particularly in Mr. Buckingham’s Calcutta 
Journal, appeared to the Government to be 
of an offensive and mischievous character, and 
minutes were recorded by members of the 
Governor-General’s Council 
necessity of checking the excesses of the 
Press by law.. 

On 10th October, 1822, Mr W. B. Bayley 
delivered in. Council a lengthy minute 
regarding the tendency of the Native Press. 
This state-paper gives full details about 
Rammohan’s Mirat-wl-Akhbar 
why some of its 
as of an “objectionable” nature. 

Feeling as I do that the Native Press may be 


* The ‘Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Ror yo 3 ‘4 


by Sophia Dobson Collet, (1900), pp. 64-66. 





their good natural 
abilities and open disposition, as well as for their 
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‘> mischief, I 
remarks on the recent establishment in Calcutta 


power 


. Calcutta. 
© known Rammohun Raee. 


See cnet Gin epee erat aD nk ee Nene 
ae ebb bel eet ares lo tee 


: subject 


shall submit to the Board some brief 


of newspapers in the Native languages, and shall 


-= state the grounds on which I consider it essential 


that the Government. should be vested with legal 
to control the excesses of the Native as 
well of the European Press.. 

There are at present four Native newspapers 


K published. weekly in Calcutta, two in the Bengallee 


and two in the Persian language. Proposals have 
also been recently circulated for the establishment 
in Calcutta of another Persian newspaper and it 


- is stated in the proposals, that this paper is set 


on foot in conformity with the wish and intimation 
of certain English gentlemen.* A Native paper 
has also just appeared atDombay.t I shall confine 
my remarks to the Persian. ones already published 
in Calcutta. They are called the Jam-i-Jahan 


<. Numa and Mirat-ul-Akhbar, epithets both imply- 


ing ‘the Mirror of News.’ The first is understood 
to be the property. of, and to he principally 
conducted by an English Mercantile House in 


The second is the paper of the well- 


The Jam-i-Jahan Numa made its first appearance 


- onthe 28th March last, with a notice, that it would 
© be published weekly at a charge of two Rupees 


per mensem. ... l 

The contents of the other Persian paper the 
Mirat-ul-Akhbar have been much in the same 
style as the above, but the editor’s known dis- 
position for theological controversy had led him 
to seize an occasion for publishing remarks on the 
Trinity, which, although covertly and insidiously, 
conveyed, strike me as, being exceedingly offensive. 
The circumstance in which the discussion 
originated was & notice in the above paper on the 
subject of the death of Dr. Middleton, the late 
Bishop of Calcutta. After some laudatory remarks 
on his learning and dignity the article concludes 
by stating that the Bishop having been now 
relieved from the cares and anxieties of this 
world, had ‘tumbled on the shoulders of the mercy 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

The exnression coming from a known impugner 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, could only be 
considered as ironical, and was noticed in one 
of the other papers as objectionable and_ offensive, 

might have been sufficient for the editor of the 
that he had given 
offence to have expressed his régret, to have 
disclaimed all such intention and thus to let the 
drop. _ But this course was not suited to 
the polemic disposition of the editor. In the 
paper of the 19th July he enters into a long 
justification of his obituary notice and affectedly 
misunderstanding the real purport of the objection 
taken to his introduction of the mention of [the] 


Trinity, he makes use of observations which in my 


* The Emmul-ukhbar is meant... — 

+ This was the Bombay na Samachar. For the 
“Prospectus of this weekly Gujrati newspaper, 
to be edited by Furdoonjee Murzbanjee,” as well 
as an English summary of the contents of its 
third number, see The Calcutta Journal, 27 June 
1822 (p. 804) and 10 September 1822 (p. 127) 
respectively. This seems to have been the first 

ujrati weekly newspaper, and it was advertised 
to be first published on 1 July 1822. 
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mine: constitute: an aggravation of the offénee:. 


He says ‘with respect to what was said} of God 
the Father, Son and Hely Ghost, since the 
Preachers of the Christian religion constantly in 
every Church throughout the year read their 
articles of faith with a lawd voice, not regarding 


the presence of either Hindu or Musalman, and: 


declare their conviction that salvdtion is to_ be 
found only in the belief of the Three in One, 
what doubt can there be then, but, they 
believe in the Three whom I have mentioned.’ 
And _ again “But since it seems that: the mere 
mention in the Persian lenguage of the-essential 
principles of the Christian religion Is an aspersion 
of the faith professed by the Governor General 
and all its followers, I shal! therefore avoid this 
fault in future,’ | 

_ In the paper of the 9th August, the discussion 
is revived and the obzections are treated’ im the 
same style: B 

It is asked ‘if any one in inditing an obituary 
notice of a Hindu should mention the Ganges or 
other object of worship of that nation would the 
Hindus take offence.’ and afterwards the_ editor 
quotes a verse which he ascribes to some Persian, 
poet, meaning as follows :—"Whose-ever _ religion: 
is such that the mere mention of the God of it. 
ig a cause of shame, we may readily guess what 
kind of a religion that is, and what sort of a 
people are its professors.’ 

A striking instance of the idle and groundless 
natare of the stories put forth in these 
intelligencers is afforded in the accownt recently 
given in the Mirat-ul-Akhbar of an oecurrence of 
importance at the Presidency itself—vex., the visit 
of the Persian Prince to the Governor-General. 
It is said that the Marquis of Hastings sent out 
a Batialion. of European troops to meet him and 
conduct him the Government House, and 
himself received the Prince at. the head of the 
staircase. | 

This exaggerated statement has been probably 
published with the design (and will doubtless 
have the effect ) of spreading both in — India 
and Persia, extremely false notions of the 
nature of the attentions shewn to the Prince, and 
of the importance attached by the Indian 
Government to his visit. 

_ The following objectionable passage contained 
in the Mirat-wl-Akhbar of the 4th instant has 
been brought under the notice of Government 
by the Acting Persian Secretary: _ , 

“One day the. Minister, who is the Governor” 
of Oude, sent for Mir Fazl Ali to give in an 
account of the stipend of Muhasan-ud-daula. 
The Prince prohibited his compliance with this 
requisition, and the Padshah Begam observed 
that she alone had tbe control of the said stipend 
and would only render an account of it when 
all the other accounts of the country became 


ue. | 

After this the Padshah Begam and the 
Prince in consequence of the, enmity and 
malevolence of the Minister determined to move 


away altogether, and summoning their dependants 


+ The terms used are Wazir Harman-rawa-t- 
Oude, and may be construed simply ‘the Minister 
of the King of Oude’ The king however is in 
no other place designated by the term Farman- 
TAWA. 
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told them that whoever would engage to follow 
and defend them might come—the others should 
receive their pay and dismissal. Every, man of 
them solemnly engaged to adhere to their cause. 
The Prince accordingly gave to each, presents 
and shawls according to their several ranks. 
When the Minister saw such numbers collected 
together he represented to the King that the 
Prince had certainly conceived some evil design, 
and that with such disturbances threatening it 
was necessary to take steps for His Majesty’s 
safety and protection. The King being taken 
in by the cajoling of that false Minister ( literally 
like Damnah in allusion to a Jackalin one of 
the well-known fables of Pilpay ) concurred 
in his suggestions. Upon which that despicable 
minded personage with the royal permission 
began to collect troops and to call for the aid 
of the English forces. 
“The rest we shall give 
of our paper.” a 
refrain from noticing other objectionable 
passages which occur both in the Persian 


in the next number 


newspapers above quoted, and in those in the. 


Bengallee language. In the latter much bitter 
and acrimonious controversy has been introduced 
regarding the Suttee question ; were this dispute 
voluntarily and really conducted by the Natives 
without the intervention of Europeans, the 
‘discussion might lead to beneficial results.* 

On 17th October, 1822, Lord Hastings’s 
Government wrote to the Home authorities 
asking for power to enable the Indian 
Government to exercise a more efficient and 
decided control over the Press than it 
then legally could do. 


Press Orpinaxce or 1823 Axbo RAMMORUN’S 
Mrvorran To tHe Supreve Court 
Ix Derence or Tue Lrserty 
OF THE PRESS 


Lord Hastings sailed away for England 
on 9th January 1823, and was succeeded 
temporarily by a subordinate official— 
J. Adam, whose first act, after his elevation, 
was to deport Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal. Mr. 
Buckingham was informed on 12th February 
1823 that he would be expelled from 
‘British India with effect from the 15th 
April following. In the following paragraph 
published in one of the issues of the Mirat- 


w-Akhbar during the latter part of 
February 1823, Rammohun deals with the 
nature of Mr. Buckingham’s | offence which 


led Government to adopt such 


measure of punishment: 


. The eminently learned Dr. Bryce, the head 
minister of the new Scotch Church, having 


* Bengal Publie Consultations, vol. 55, 17th 
October 1822, No. 8 Minute. (India Office 
Records. ) . 





an extreme | 


accepted the situation of Clerk of the Stationery - 


belonging to the Honourable Company, Mr. 


Buckingham, the editor of the [ Calcutta] Journal .* 
as indirectly that it i 


observed directly as well ! 
was unbecoming of the character of the minister 
to accept a situation like this: upon which the 
Governor-General, in, consideration 
disrespectful expression, passed an order that 
Mr. Buckingham should leave India for England 
Within the period of two months from the date 


of the receipt of this order, and that after the - 


expiration of that period he is not allowed to 


remain a single day in India.” 


The next step 
Governor-General took 


the 
the 


which 
against 


Press Ordinance, which was duly registered 


by the Supreme Court, 


Roy and five other distinguished gentlemen 


of Caleutta,r protesting against the new 

regulations as putting an end to the 

freedom of the Press. . | 
According to these regulations the 


proprietors and editors of newspapers in 
the Presidency were required to take ont 
licences, for which they had to forward 
to the Chief Secretary to Government an 
affidavit specifying certain particulars, and 
such affidavits were to be taken by any 
of the Magistrates without any cost. For 


the offence of discussing any of the subjects - 


an editor was liable 
under which his paper 


prohibited by law, 
to lose the licence 
was conducted. 


RAMMOHUN’S JOURNALISTIC VENTURES 


Anp Tan Fare 


One of the immediate effects of the new 
regulations was. the closing of Rammohun’s 


Mirat. In the last number of his paper, 
he “declared his inability to go on 
publishing it under, what he would | 


represent as to him, degrading conditions : 
and he laments ‘that he, 
humble of men,’ 
to contribute : 
improvement: of his countrymen.” $ 
Sambad Kaumudi, another organ of his 
party, which had ceased publication some 


should be no longer able 
towards the 


* Miss Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja ‘ 


Rammohun Roy, p. 66. | 


+ They were: Dwarkanath Tagore, Harachandra „s 
Tagore, Chandra Kumar <3 


Ghosh, Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore and Gauri Charan Banerji. 
$ See “Review.—Statement. of 


p. 44. 


on 4th April, in | 
spite of a Memorial signed by Rammohun .. 


of his» 


Acting 3 
; Press | 
was to pass, on 14th March, 1828, a rigorous ` 


‘one of the most - 


intellectual =. 
The —: 


: À Facts relating to`; 
Mr. Buckingham.” —Asiatic Journai, January 1824, ~ 
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months before the Ordinance, 
in the following April, evidently because 
Rammohun was never its declared editor, 
as he had been in the case of the Mirat. 
Later, Rammohun was associated as 
one of the proprietors, with the Bengal 


re-appeared 


Herald or Weekly Messenger, started on 
9th May 1829. This was published in 


four languages (English, Bengali, Persian 
and Nagri) and edited by R. Montgomery 
_ Martin, a surgeon.* Besides Rammohun; the 
other proprietors of the paper were such 
distinguished men as 
Prasanna Kumar ‘Tagore, Nilratan Haldar of 
Chitpur, and Rajkissen Sing. Very soon 
however Rammobun found it necessary to 
sever his connection with this journal. 
On 30th July, 1829, Mr. Martin, the 
principal proprietor of the Bengal Herald, 
addressed the following letter to the 
Government : 

“I have the honor to inform you for the 
information of Government that Rammohun Roy 
and Rajkissen Sing have ceased to be proprietors 
of this newspaper, entiled the Bengai Herald, from 
the present date.’ + 
Within a T the 
proprietors followed suit, 

The reasons. which prompted Rammohun 
and the other Hindu proprietors to take 
this step are not definitely known. But 
it is quite probable that it was the result of 
the publication in the 12th issue of the 
Bengal Herald, dated 25 July, 1829, of an 
‘editorial reflecting on the character of Mr. 
Wight, an attorney of the Supreme Court, 
in the discharge of his professional duties in 
a suit for ‘trespass~-brought by Mr. Cook, a 
stable-keeper, against Mr. Pattle of the Civil 
Service. This speedily led to an action for 
libel brought against the proprietors of the 
bengal Herald by Mr. Wight and possibly 
Rammohun had got some indication of what 
was coming and wished to dissociate himself 
from such arisky venture. But be that as it 
may, Rammohun and others could not escape 
the technical responsibilities of the proprietor- 
ship and they became involved in the suit. 
“A true Bill of indictment was on Wednesday 
[5 Aug. 1829] found by the grand Jury 


other three Hindu 


against Mr. Martin, Baboos Dwarkan ath Thakoor, 


afterwards published the 
researches of Buchanan Hamilton under the title 
of The story, Antiquities, Topography and 
Statistics of astern India, but with his own 
name on its titlepage,’ and also edited the 
' Despatches of the Marquis of Wellesley. 

T .Pablic Consultation 4th August, 4899, No. 52. 


* This gentleman 


Dwarkanath ‘Tagore, - 
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Rammobun Roy, and Neel-Rutton Haldar, 
the proprietors of the Bengal Herald.” The 


case came. up for hearing in the Supreme 
Court on 15th August. “On that day, the 
counsellors of both parties having delivered 


that which they deemed proper on the subject: 
of the libel, the Chief Justice read the letter 
which the Editor of the Herald had written 
to Mr. Wight; the object of which was to 
shew that, the article reflecting on Mr. Wight 
was written without the knowledge of the 
native gentlemen who supported the paper ;: 
and that he took the responsibility on himself. 
The Jury having received according to custom, 
the charge, retired for ‘about fifteen minutes 
to deliberate in a separate room, and having 


given their verdict, the Chief Justice: 
sentenced Mr. Martin to pay 500 Rupees, 
_and the other Proprietors to a fine of One 
Rupee.” F 


RAMMOHUN’S APPEAL To tae Privy Covwnct,. 
Aacarnst Tue Press ORDINANCE. 


The Memorial of protest which was submitted 


to the Supreme Court on 3lst March, 1823, 


held to have been the 
Rammohun. Miss 


is generally 
composition of 
truly observes that 
the Areopagitica of Indian history. 
in diction and in argument, it forms a 
noble landmark in the progress of English 
culture in the East.” After the Supreme 
Court bad rejected 
last measure, preferred an appeal 
King in Council, which was signed by him 
and many other respectable men 
city, and presented to the Privy Gouncil 
by Mr. J. Silk Buckingham—then in 
England. 
decision in November, 
appeal. $ 


1825, rejecting 


Tae Press Ix Inpta Ser Free; 1835: 


It was left to Sir Charles Metcalfe to. 
set the Indian Press free from. the 15th. 
of September, 1835. To commemorate the 
boon thus conferred on the Press, the 


citizens of Calcutta erected the Metcalfe 








a, te, Ni 


* Sumachar Durpun, 8 August 1829, 
+ Ibid., 22nd August 1829 
Bunga-doot, a “companion” of the Bengal Herald). 


For a full report of the trial, see Asiatic: Jowrnal,. 


March 1830, pp. 123-26, also February 1830, Vol. T. 
(“Asiatic Intelligence—Caleutta’ ), p. 106. 


$ For full texts of both the. Memorials, see 
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Roy, 
( Panini office ed. i pp. 437-43, and 445-67: a 


Collet 
“it may be regarded as- 
Alike- 


it, Rammohun, as m 
to the 


of the 


The Privy Council announced its. 
the- 


(Quoted from the: 
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Hall as an enduring monument to that 
liberal statesman. 


It will be. abundantly clear from the 
above that Rammohun played a very 
important part in the early history of 
the Press in India. Mr. Montgomery 
Martin was justified in saying: “But to 


ener nt 


no individual is the Indian Press 
greater obligations 
Rammohun Roy 


Dwarkanath Tagore. 
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Colonies, i. 254. For a list of the early news- 
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War and Peace 


By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


HE title of Tolstoy’s great book may 


well be borrowed to describe the 
recent’: happenings in India. There 
was no war in the sense of the shedding 


of blood on both sides 
has been declared is of the nature of a 
truce. Even the most sanguine optimist 
can hardly believe that a permanent solution 
‘has been found for the problem in India. 
Speaking metaphorically, the declaration 
‘of war may be said to have commenced 
with the appointment of the Simon Com- 
mission. The Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the working of a constitution 
that had been in operation for ten years. 
In India it was called an _ all-White 
Commission because no Indian and in fact 
no one from India was appointed on it. 
It consisted of men who knew nothing 
about India and most of whom had never 
seen India. Practically all India, toe India 
that matters and to which the first change 
in the constitution was due, held aloof. It 
was not the Congress alone that refused to 
have anything to do with it. Others who 
called themselves by other names and who 
had been consistently careful to do nothing 
to embarrass the Government denounced 
the Simon ‘Commission. They declined to 
appear before it or to give evidence. To 
the suggestion that a committee of the 
*entral Legislature should co-operate with 
the Simon Commission without, however, 
having.. any share in the drafting of the 
Report, the Indian Legislative Assembly 
replied by passing a resolution refusing to 
elect a committee. In defiance of the decision 
of the Assembly some members of if and 
certain others of the Council of State joined 


and the peace that 


the committee and they had their reward in 
being completely 
the Commission. 

The Simon Commission 
black flags and hostile 
everywhere. It had to move about the 
country under police protection. In many 
places the demonstrators were dispersed by 
lathi charges. Among the persons so 
assaulted were Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Not a single Congress- 
man appeared before the Simon Commission 
to give evidence. The leading Liberals and 
Moderates also ‘refused to appear as witnesses. 
The evidence that the Commission recorded 
did not reflect the mind of nationalist India. 
Official evidence would . have been forth- 
coming in any case and so also the evidence 
of people who wish to stand well with the 
officials. But the India that ‘has to be 
reckoned with, the India stirred by a 
profound national awakening, went wholly 
unrepresented on and before the Commission. 


was greeted by 
demonstrations 


As was only to be expected the Report 
of the Simon Commission took no notice of 
the forces at work in India. Instead of 


being progressive it was clearly retrogressive., 
It would not recognize the existence of a 
nation in  India..It recommended the 
abolition: of the present Legislative Assembly 
and the creation of a smaller body to be 


elected by the members of provincial 
Legislative Councils. It gave larger powers 
to the Governor-General. In short, it 


resolutely set back the hands of the dial. 
The Report amply justified all the opposition 
that had been offered to the Simon Com- 
mission 

The British | Government, to be consistent, 


ignored in the Report of © 
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should have forthwith proceeded to appoint 
a joint committee, of the two Houses of 
Parliament to consider the Report of the 
Commission and follow it up with a Bill 
amending the existing constitution. in India. 
Events, however, had been moving with 
bewildering rapidity in India. The Simon 
Commission, unrepresentative -and irresponsi- 
ble, had not merely aroused bitter opposition 
‘in India but had succeeded in accelerating 
the national movement in India. Just before 
the Labore Congress of 1929 there was -a 
brief but infructuous interview between 
Lord Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. At the Lahore Congress 
there was a formal declaration of the 
independence of India. -Later on, when the 
Report of the Simon Commission was 
published the British Government did not 
take any immediate action. All Congress- 
men had resigned from the Legislative 
Assembly and “the Legislative Councils, and 
the initiative for the next step rested with 
| Mahatma Gandhi. After careful and pro- 
> Jonged deliberation the Mahatma decided to 
: proclaim civil disobedience and a boycott 
of foreign, and mainly British, goods. In 
March, 1930, began the famous march to 
Dandi for breaking the salt laws. This was 
supplemented by the breach of forest laws, 
the refusal to pay land revenue and a close 
picketting of liquor’ and toddy shops, and 
shops dealing in foreign cloth. Thousands 
of date-palm trees were cut down so that 
they could not be tapped for toddy. 

The Government lost no time in dealing 
with the situation. Attempts to raid salt 
depôts were defeated by force, hundreds 
were injured and thousands were imprisoned. 
In Bombay tenement houses were converted 
into temporary prisons. If it was war the 
like of it had never been seen anywhere in 
the world. So far as the civil resisters were 


concerned they implicitly followed the 
principle of non-violence, which Mahatma 
‘Gandbi has invariably placed in the fore- 


front of all his struggles. Week after week, 
Young India, the remarkable paper edited 
by Mahatma Gandbi, published “war news” 
from every part of the country. It was a 
curious kind of war in which the casualties 
were all on one side. The news published 
by Young India was always authentic and 
- carefully verified. As the law stands the 
arrests made by . the police were perfectly 
 fustifiable. The degree and the kind of violence 
used were open to exception. The official 


charges in 


India, led by an American ‘woman writer. 


vocations of 


‘tremendous 
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version maintained that: only the mininium of - 
violence 


was used, but this minimum ' 
included broken heads and limbs, and 
occasional fatal injuries. On. the part of 


the persons injured there was no resist- 
ance and no retaliation. In the city of ° 
Bombay, English and American newspaper `’ 
correspondents were eye-witnesses to lathe 
which ` the police clubbed 
hundreds of persons who made no attempt 
to defend themselves or to strike back. 
A great deal was made of stray instances 
of violence, but these exceptions merely 
proved the rule of non-violence. Besides, 
in a large crowd there must be men 
addicted to violence and who are not civil - 
resisters. 
= Most remarkable was the 
the womanhood. of India. For some time 
past, a sedulous and deliberate campaign 
had: been carried on against the women of 


awakening of 


Indian . women were reported to be ill- 
treated, ignorant and unfit for the higher 
life. They were maligned 
and calumniated, and the men of - India 
were held responsible for the ‘inferior 
status of the women. The civil disobedience. 
movement afforded a golden opportunity ` 
for exploding the lie. Never was 
such a triumphant and complete vindi- 
cation of the greatness of Indian women, 
their unequalled patriotism and their 
unlimited capacity for . sacrifice and 
suffering. Unlike the suffragettes of England: 
the women of India had no special grievances. 
of their own. They wanted nothing apart 
from the men of India. And yet they 
threw themselves into the ‘struggle with a 
whole-hearted zeal and a splendour -of 
courage that compelled the admiration of 
the world.. Girls and women belonging to: 
the best families and without distinction of 
caste and creed enlisted themselves in 
thousands under the tri-coloured banner of 
the Congress and enthusiastically sought . 
imprisonment and suffering. They proved - 
conclusively that the glorious tradition of 
the heroism of Indian women is a living. » 
force and not a mere distant memory. } 

The march of Mahatma Gandhi with 
eighty followers from the Sabarmati:Asram: 
to the salt marshes of Dandi was a pilgri- 
mage, the first batch of pilgrims marching 
towards the Temple of Liberty. Of the- 
issues that hung on the march 


and the. subsequent developments no one” 





seen - 


.` fan and 


‘tion of any 
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had the slightest conception or any premoni- 
kind. -Anglo-Indian papers 
sought to cover the Sabarmati Pilgrims’ 
Progress with ridicule. If the files of these 
papers were to be examined they would 
show beyond a shadow of doubt how 
these newspapers utterly failed to under- 


` stand the significance of the march to Dandi. 


They looked upon the whole thing as great 
entertained their readers with 
humorous descriptions of the march. Among 
those who followed the pilgrimage of Mahatma 
Gandhi were some newspaper correspondents 


` from across the seas and they showed better 


judgment by taking the situation seriously. 
For a short time the Mahatma himself 
was left alone, though numerous arrests 
were made and many people were imprisoned. 
Early in May, 1930, came the midnight 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi recalling so 


wividly the arrest of Jesus Christ. The 
_ District Magistrate with a number of 
-armed policemen awoke the peacefully 
sleeping’ Mahatma by flashing a torchlight 
into his eyes’ and asking him, “Are 
you Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi ?” 


‘ redoubled energy, 


The warrant was a lettre de cachet. It 
specified no offence and merely stated that 


the person therein named was to be 
imprisoned during the pleasure - of the 
Government. He might have been prosecuted 


for a breach of the Salt Acts and inciting 
other people to do the same, but the Govern- 
ment did not want a trial either in an 
open court or in'a prison. Publicity was 
considered undesirable and the films repre- 
senting scenes of the Mahatma’s march 
had been proscribed on this account. 

If by the arrest and imprisonment of 
Mahatma Gandhi it was expected that the 
civil disobedience movement would collapse 
that expectation was not fulfilled. On the 
contrary, it gave a most powerful impetus 
to that movement. The boycott of foreign 
and particularly British goods was carried 
on with increased vigour, picketing of 
markets and liquor shops went on with 
and War Councils were 
appointed to carry on the. campaign of civil 
disobedience. No sooner was one War 
Council arrested and imprisoned than another 
stepped into its place. Congressmen and 
Satyagrahis refused to plead or offer any 
defence. Trials were frequently held in 


- prisons and sentences were passed in such 


indecent haste that certain High Courts, 
at a later stage, had to intervene and to 


66—3 


` There were Liberals, 
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set at liberty many persons sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. 

The ordinary law was superseded by a 
sheaf of ~ Ordinances ` promulgated by the 
Governor-General. Ordinances were issued 
against newspapers, against picketing’ and 
various other activities. It was declared by 
provincial Governors that all the resources 
of ‘the Government would be employed in 
fighting the civil disobedience movement and 
enforcing law and order. Processions and 
public meetings were dispersed by lathi 
charges, the Working Committee of the 
Congress, Provincial Congress Committees 
and various other organizations were declar- 
ed unlawful. Present and past Presidents of 
the Congress and members of the Working 
Committee were imprisoned. Congress 
houses and property were confiscated and 
all the Ordinances were applied with thé 
utmost rigour. But the Congress was never 
stifled and the relentless grip of the boycott 
was never relaxed. It was a mass movement 


in the widest sense of the word and the 
agrarian ‘phase manifested itself in the 
refusal to pay land tax. Whole villages 


were vacated, crops ready for the harvest 
were left uncared for or were destroyed, 
the villagers faced undismayed all privations 
and suffering, while revenue officers 
confiscated their property and sold it to 
outsiders. l 

Instead of taking immediate parliamentary 


action ‘on the Report of the Simon 
Commission the British Government sum- 
moned a Round Table Conference to meet 


in London and to discuss the Report, and 


‘agree upon an alternative scheme, if 
necessary. The three’ English political 
parties were to be represented on the 


Conference. A certain number of Indian 


-Princes and afew of their advisers were 


jnvited. Some officials of the Government 
of India and one Governor were sent for 
purposes of consultation, but they did not 
sit at the Conference and took no part 
in the debates. The people of India were 
assumed to be represented by a number of 
persons nominated by the Governor-General, 
some at his own instance and the rest on 
the recommendation of provincial Governors. 
others who called 
themselves by other names, members of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem 
League, but there was nota single man 
who could claim.. to speak on behalf of 
the Congress. Almost all the leaders of 
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the Congress were . behind 
Congress organizations had 
outside the pale of the law and the 
Government was fighting the civil dis- 
obedience: movement . not only with all the 
Weapons in its armoury, but other weapons 
that were being newly forged. Could any 
conference represent India if the Congress 
holds aloof from it or is deliberately 
excluded from it? Would the deliberations 
or recommendations of any Round Table 
Conference, on which the Congress was 
not represented, have any weight in India? 
There were wiseacres, and their name is 
legion, who -opined that the Round Table 
Conference would be a success even 
without the Congress and their opinions 
were published with many flourishes by 
Anglo-Indian newspapers. But there were 
others who knew better and just before 
the meeting of the Round Table Conference 
frantic efforts were made to bring about 
a truce between the Congress and the 
Government. Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who were 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment in 
the Naini Jail near Allahabad, were brought 


prison- bars. 
been placed 


down to Yaravda to confer with Mahatma 
Gandhi in prison, but the negotiations 
proved abortive and the Round Table 


- Conference had to be held without the 
Congress being represented on it. 


Mean while, the -civil disobedience 
movement had been producing very serious 
economic effects. Not only were the 
Congress and a considerable section of the 
agricultural _ population committed’ tò it 
but the Indian mercantile community also 
identified ‘themselves with it at a very 
large sacrifice of their extensive business. 
The Anglo-Indian Press frequently denounced 
the tyranny of the Congress which was 
ruining the commerce of the country. It 
was forgotten, however, that Indian merchants 
“had joined the boycott movement with 
their eyes open and they were not asking 


for any sympathy for the loss they were 
suffering. Sufficient note was\ not taken 
of the grave fact that the Government 


revenues had been hard hit ‘by the boycott 
and the civil disobedience movement. The 
monthly trade returns disclosed a steady 
_and disquieting fall in imports and exports, and 
a consequent decrease in customs revenue. Even 
more eloquent than these figures were therupee 
and sterling loans that had to be raised at 


Commission with bell, 


_They can no more 
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high rates of interest.. The financial year 
1930-31, bad opened with large . credit 
balances at the- disposal of ‘the Government. 
Within a few months these balances had 
been wiped out and recourse had to be had 
to Joan after loan to keep the administration 
going. It is 
if the boycott and the civil disobedience 
movement had continued for some years 
the credit of the Government would have 


no exaggeration to state that ` 


been exhausted and it would have come face | 


to face with bankruptcy. 


Without the slightest desire to exaggerate 


the importance of the’ Congress it. may be 


stated as an unchallengeable fact that there n 
‘gan be no comparison between the Congress 


and the other political parties in India. It 
has been vehemently asserted that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people in India 
outside the Congress. Perfectly true. But 


‘do these hundreds of thousands. wield a 


tithe - of the . influence exercised by the 
Congress ? Almost all the other parties. 
in India, Liberals, Nationalists, Independents, 
or whatever else they may call themselves, 
are composed mostly of men who have 
fallen out of the ranks of the Congress, 


‘unable to keep step with its daring march. 
distinguished 


When we are told of any 
Liberal or Independent leader 
in vain for any followers. Some of 
these leaders. denounced the 
| book and. candle, but 
they went hotfoot to join the Round Table 
Conference. If .the real truth were to be 
told the Conference has neither gained nor 
lost anything by their presence. They may 
be good and estimable men, but they have no 
place in the real national movement of India. 
swell the current of 


we look 


Simon — 


nationalism than they can stem it. They do not © 


represent a driving force, they are incapable: 
of embarrassing the Government in any way. 
There is no cohesion, no organization, no- 
inclination to take risks. They will never 
proceed beyond . speech and they will never 
become a power to reckon with, They do. 
not approve of civil disobedience and boycott,. 
but have they stirred hand or foot to check. 
these movements? They are fully aware 
that they cannot obtain either a hearing. or 
a following. Unlike the leaders and followers. 


of the Congress they do not .bear 
the hall-mark of sacrifice and suffering. 
They cannot dream of disobedience. or 


resistance, and their assent 


r 


or dissent to 


‘and Mahatma Gandhi, 


‘Irwin, but the Viceroy 
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any measure introduced by the Government 
is superiluous. 

The first gesture for a truce did not 
come from either the Government of India 


or the Congress. Both were determined 
to carry on the struggle regardless of 
consequences. The Government was deter- 
mined to suppress the civil disobedience 


movement, the Congress was equally resolved 
to carry it on. The first signal for the 
cessation of hostilities was -made by the 
Prime Minister of England at the termination 


of , the first stage of the Round Table 
Conference. In pursuance of Mr.. Mac- 
Donald’s statement the members of the 


Working Committee of the Congress were 
set at liberty so that they might be free 
to consider the proposal of the Prime 
Minister. Next followed the prolonged and 
momentous conversations between Lord Irwin 
who was entrusted 
of the Working 
Several times the negotiations 
threatened to break down, but a rupture 
was averted by the inexhaustible patience 
and spirit of accommodation of both Mahatma 
Gandhi and - Lord Irwin. In the 
historical statement issued by Mahatma 


with the full 
Committee. 


powers 


Gandhi after the settlement—a statement 
which is addressed to the whole world—he 
has given a full meed of praise to Lord 


on account of his 
official position is precluded from making a 
similar statement of a personal nature. The 
settlement arrived at is contained in an 
oficial statement signed by the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Home 
Department. Both the. Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi are entitled to the admiration and 
the gratitude of the whole country. The 
truce has already had a far-reaching effect. 
it has been warmly welcomed both in 
England and in America. 

By the time the terms of settlement were 
signed the serious financial position of the 
Government had been fully revealed in the 
Budget statements of the Government of 
India and the provincial Governments. The 
world-wide trade depression had . adversely 


affected the finances of many countries, but 


in India even official statements make no 
secret of the fact that the civil disobedience 
movement has resulted in the shrinkage of 
every source of revenue, and the significance 
of this fact is heightened when it is 
remembered that the movement of civil 
disobedience has been in operation for less 


. depleted 


dying out; nothing was 
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tban a year. If the prisons were filled by 
passive resisters the exchequer was completely - 
by the movement they had 
organized. 

It is no use disguising the fact that the 
terms of agreement have not given satisfaction 
to numerous Congressmen, including some 
leaders. There is a prevalent feeling among 
them that the Working Committee has made 
a surrender without adequate consideration. 
In this connection it is well to remember that 
there is an exactly similar feeling on the other 
side. The Anglo-Indian Press writes in a 
strangely subdued strain, no shouts of triumph 
are heard from the partisans ofthe Government. 
It has been definitely declared that the 
Government has surrendered to the Congress. 
‘Mr. Winston Churchill has venomously called 
Mahatma Gandhi ‘a half-naked seditious 
fakir. Mr. Churchill himself is the Mad 
Mullah who would lead a Jehad against the 
British Government and Indian nationalists, 
and he has- succeeded in getting a vote of 
confidence from his constituency. 

This is not the time to discuss or judge 
the terms of fhe agreement. The position 
just now is a state of truce in which there 
will be breathing time and an opportunity 


for deliberating on the next step. Certain 


obvious facts have to be emphasized: the 
civil disobedience movement has been called 
off, it has not been suppressed by either 
repression or Ordinance. Interested and inspired 
statements have appeared from time to time 
that the civil disobedience movement was 
farther from the 
truth. Thousands were arrested and impri- 
soned, thousands were beaten with bamboo 
bludgeons, merchants lost their business, 
peasants lost their lands, but the movement 
never wavered and never waned. The Govern- 
ment that was trying its utmost to kill 
the movement was confronted with -an 
appalling financial crisis and was driven to 
the brink of a financial - disaster. At ‘the 
same time, this is no occasion for making 
out a profit and loss account, or for main- 


taining that the balance of advantage lies 


either with the Congress or the Government. 
The great thing is that the participation of 
the Congress in the later stages of the 
Round Table Conference has become possible. 
Whether the. present truce will ultimately 
resolve itself into a permanent peace will 
depend upon the final outcome of the deli- 
berations at the Conference. 

A slight digression may be permitted here 


TA” 
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to indicate the trend of events in India. 
Immediately after the Lahore Congress of 
1929 all Congressmen resigned their seats 
in the Legislative Assembly and all the 
provincial Legislative Councils. There is not 
a single Congressman in any legislature in 
India ; there. is. no non-co-operator, no 
adherent of the civil disobedience movement. 
There is no factitious element, no organized 
opposition in the present legislative bodies. 
Tt will not be wrong to state that the present 
legislature is the tamest that can be conceiv- 
ed. The formidable protagonists “of the 
Congress and the Swaraj party have not 
entered the lists or the Legislative Councils. 
Yet these Councils even as they stand have 
not proved a bed of roses so far as thee 
Government is concerned, In the Bombay 
Legislative Council and in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly the Government has 
signally failed to convince the non-official 
members that the heavy taxes proposed-in 
the new financial statements’ are justifiable. 
In both these Houses the Government has 
suffered heavy reverses. The reckless ex- 
fravagance in expenditure without any 
regard for the serious fall in revenue has 
been condemned in no uncertain terms. 
Loan after loan has been raised without any 
reference to the legislature and the heavy 
rates -of interest have become a serious 
recurring charge upon revenue. There is no 
appreciable reduction of expenditure while 


‘limit of taxation 


Indian taxpayer. 
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the sources of revenue are treated as in- 
definitely elastic. The patent fact that the 
in India has been reached 
is calmly ignored and the only way sought 
out of the present desperate financial situa- 
tion is the imposition of fresh taxation. 
Indian legislators, however colourless their 
political -convictions, feel that they cannot 
be a party to such an arrangement. lf they 
cannot review or retrench expenditure in the 
Reserved departments they can at least 
exercise their right of vote not to add to 
the . burden of the already over-burdened 
The certification of financial 
Bills cannot go on indefinitely any more 
than the country can permanently be govern- 
ed by Ordinances. It will be well to bear 
this in mind at the next stage of the Round 
Table Conference. If the Congress stands 
for the independence of India the hundreds 
of thousands of people outside’ the Congress 
and from whose ranks the present Indian 
legislators are drawn will be no parties to 
breaking the back of the Indian taxpayer 
under a crushing burden. “Whatever may be 
the ultimate issue of the deliberations at the 
conference the whole system of expenditure 
will have to be overhauled and ruthlessly 
curtailed in any revised system of Govern- 
ment. It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that co-operation is not symonymous with 
subservience to all official measures including 
over-taxation. - 
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Foreign Banks in India 


By D. L. DUBEY, ma, Ph.D. 


NE of the most important and compre- 
hensive enquiries held in recent 
times is the one relating to the 

banking position in India. A mass of highly 


useful and valuable statistical and other 
information has been collected by the 
Provincial Banking Committees - and the 


Central Banking Enquiry Committee may be 
expected to make a still more weighty con- 
tribution to the banking literature in India. 
The members of the Central Committee are 
now engaged in drafting their report or 


reports. Theirs, indeed, is a very unenviable 
position. They may make one set of 
recommendations to a foreign bureaucracy 


which is responsible to no one in the country, 
but may have a different outlook altogether 
in drafting their suggestions if they are 
assured that a Swarajist Government will 
carry out the programme outlined by 
the Committee. The main needs of Indian 
banking are, however, patent and very well 
known. What India needs today is the 
creation of proper conditions for the develop- 
ment of her money. market. In the course 
of an article contributed to a leading 
financial paper in Great Britain, Mr. Spalding 
describes our money market as “one of the 
most unstable money markets in the world.” 
We want more banks, a reserve bank of 
issue, provision for long and short term 
industrial finance and extended facilities for 
similar credit in the sphere of agriculture. 
Mr. Baster, a well-known writer on banking 
questions, wrote to the International Banking 
Supplement of The Financial Times last 
year, that “the most outstanding fact is that 
India is chronically ‘under-banked.’ The 
figure of population per bank branch is 
about 4,500 for, England and Wales, 2,300 
to 2,700 in the Dominions and about 900,000 
in India. The most urgent necessity is, thus, 
more banks...the need is for land mortgage 
such as were recommended by the 
Linlithgow Commission in 1928, as well as 
ordinary commercial banks... No one will 
dispute the inherent weakness of a system 
in which in the words of the 1926 Currency 


Commission, 


- over a wide area has 


‘the control of currency and 
of credit is in the hands of two distinct 
authorities whose policies may be widely 
divergent’.” I may add a few statistics to- 
complete the picture drawn by Mr. Baster 
regarding the banking needs of: India. 
Whereas, according to the Bankers’ Almanac 
and Year Book for 1927-28, the United 
States of America has got 25,000 bank 
offices, Great Britain and- Ireland 13,100, 
France 4,400, Germany 3,100 and Belgium 
1,200 (most of which countries have also 
developed the post- office cheque system), 
India with her large population scattered. 
less than 6500 bank 
branches, many of which overlap in big 
towns. It did not, therefore, require an 
expensive organization like the one we have 
set up in India, to tell the authorities 
that be what the banking requirements of 
the country are. Whether the members 
of the Committee will have the necessary 
stamina to take their courage in both hands 
and point out the root causes of the slow 
development of modern banks in India, 
has yet to be judged by the recommendations 
they make on the subject. 

J do not pretend to be a student of 
banking history, but as a result of such 
information. relating to banking in other 
parts of the world as I was able to 
gather during the course of my researches 
on an allied subject, I have come to the 
conclusion that banking in most countries 
has developed either on account of the power 
of noteissue that banks enjoyed in their 
country at one or another stage of their 
developement, or by the use of Govern- 
ment balances which -they. were allowed to 
have at one time or another, or again by 
the stimulus they were given on account 
of the financing of the foreign trade of their 
ecoustry. Now what is the position. in 
India ? The presidency banks, now incor- 
porated into the Imperial Bank of India, 
enjoyed the right of note issue before 1861. 
and they were from time to time entrusted 
with Government balances, until today the 
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datter enjoys the sole monopoly of utilizing 
‘them, with the natural result that the Imperial 
Bank of India is now not only the: most 
powerful institution, but has also 
largest number of branches in the country. 

The question now. largely resolves itself 
into the possibilities of the expansion 
of banking ‘activities in this country 
as a result of the profits of foreign 
trade. In the words of the writer above 
‘quoted, “the finance of Indian external trade, 
which is more profitable and less risky 
(the italies are throughout 
course, adequately, if not excessively, cared 
for already by the quite specialized group of 
“exchange’ banks, of which British representa- 
tives are again most numerous. But it is 
significant that all the exchange banks are 
capitalized from and dependent upon external 
monetary centres, so that the control of these 
institutions ` by a local central bank raises 
-Qiffiéult problems.” “Every bank of impor- 
tance in the Dominions has an offiée in 
‘London, and what is noteworthy from the 
point of view of British financial consolida- 
tion, the banking business of the entire 
empire is monopolixed by London banks.” 
The unfair use of the monopolistic position 
has resulted in the creation of a State Bank 
in Australia—the Commonwealth Bank. “It 
explains the desire -in South Africa for a 
really ‘National’ bank. Important sections 
-of local opinion feel somewhat uneasily that 
to have nearly the whole of the Union’s 
banking business transacted by only two 
large institutions controlled from the other 
-side of the world is ah anomalous position.. 
The Canadian and New Zealand farmers have 
long had the idea that a bank in their coun- 
‘tries, modelled on the Commonwealth Bank, 
‘would solve all their troubles.” 

The. position is not very - different! in 
India. Some idea of the extent of the busi- 
ness operations of this powerful ring of the 
controllers of Empire finance ‘may be had 
from the following lines. It is useless for 


my present purpose to go into that period 


of banking in India when the Hast India 
Company had the monopoly of Indian 
Commerce and consequently of exchange 
‘business, and when the grant of new charter 
was viewed with disfavour by the company. 
I only want to mention the fact that in 
‘recent years these foreign exchange banks 
‘have invaded India in large numbers. ‘There 
were ten of them here in our country before 
‘the war ; they are now eighteen, or rather, 


‘got the. 


mine), is,- of- 
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nineteen if the latest new-comer, the Lloyd’s 
Bank, is included (which has, by the way, 
engaged the most palatial building in the 
Chandnichowk, Delhi, to impress its greatness 
on its Indian clientèle). Most of them have 
got their bead-offices in London, but in 
most cases 75 per .cent or -80 per cent of 
their work is doné in India. A „very 
remarkable development in their ease is the 
rapidity with which they have expended 
their local deposits in recent times and made 
themselves independent of their ‘home’ 
resources. Thus out of total bank deposits 


in India amounting to 200 crores of rupees, - 


these banks share as much as 72 crores. 
The foreign trade of India amounts to some 
600 crores of rupees annually. The Indian 
Chamber of Calcutta recently estimated 
Indians’ share in it to come to about 15 per 
cent of the total. The whole of this foreign 
trade is handled through these banks. They 
do not open accounts in dollar, sterling or 
any other foreign money, they charge com- 
mission on drafts both ways and thus make 


a great deal of money on exchange operations 


by buying or selling foreign bills and ‘also 
on account of the difference between buying 
and selling rates on the day when remittance 
has to be made. Their business being 
monopolistic in character, theirs is, so to 
say, a levy on foreign trade. Thus Indian 
money drawn from the depositors at a low 
rate of interest finances the fureign trade 
which is in the hands of foreigners. No 
wonder these banks declare a very high 
percentage of tax-free dividends~whicb in 
certain cases amount to as much as 20 per 
cent per annum. ‘The most anomalous 
feature of the situation is that they are 
subject to no audit or control, they do not 
publish any account of their financial position, 
there is no surety about their soundness—the 
instances of the Alliance Bank of Simla and 
the recent Japanese bank failure are fresh in 
our mind—and yet on account of their high 
sounding “home connections,” they are 
regarded as safe and sound concerns and 
are able to cater for Indian deposits at a 
lower rate of interest than would be had 
either in other local banks or on Government 
securities. The money raised at a low ` rate 
in India is sometimes sent abroad to Hong 
Kong, Ceylon, Siam, Singapore, Java, Borneo 
and other places where higher yields for 
money are obtainable. “It is not at all 
surprising under these circumstances that 
there is no proper atmosphere for 
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development of Indian banks. There is not 
a single Indian exchange bank in the country. 
These institutions enjoy the pick of business 
profits from the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal trade of the country and thus drain 
away many crores of rupees annually by 
exploiting business opportunities in India. 
Registered abroad and not amenable to 
Indian Company Law, they are not at all 
answerable fo. any Indian interests, far less 
do they care for the promotion of the latter. 
Frequent complaints are made against them 
regarding racial discrimination, neglect and 
disregard of Indian interests and in some 
cases of positive hostility towards rival 
. Indian institutions in large centres sf trade 
and industry. 

I have shown above that the predominant 
position of London banks is a familiar 
phenomenon in the banking activities of the 
oversea parts of the Empire. But while the 
self-governing Dominions have already taken, 
or are taking, some steps to mitigate the 
harmful effects to their, nationals resulting 
from the unfair competition of foreign banks, 
we in India are looking askance. Whenever 
the question of bringing these powerful 
institutions under the purview of law and 
control is brought to the fore, racial’ issues 
are raised and we meet with the familiar 
slogans “no discrimination,’ “equal rights” 
and so on. I think what I have said above 
makes it abundantly: clear that what we 
Indians want is “equal opportunities and no 
monopolistic advantages.” Can any foreign 


banker honestly lay his hand on his heart 
and conscientiously say that so long as the 
foreign banks continue unchecked in this 


country in the enjoyment of .their existing 
exclusive privileges, there is any chance for 
the emergence of an Indian exchange bank 
or for the development of a healthy banking 
system in India? It is a well-known Indian 
proverb that a small plant never flourishes 
under a big tree. l 

An argument out of which sometimes a good 
deal of capital is made, is the insistence by 
vested interests on keeping whatis called “an 
open: door policy,” as adopted by England. 
It is one thing for a very powerful person to 
keep his door open simply because his power 
and prestige are so great that he need fear no 
intruder; it is entirely another for a poor 
person to have his door open simply because 
he cannot afford one. India is in the latter 
position. There are, moreover, special cir- 
cumstances attaching to the case of Britain. 
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Great Britain has got a- wide net of foreign 
investments in the Dominions, in the- 
Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated territories- 
and -territories with spheres of influence, in 
countries in which the Britishers themselves. 
were pioneers in industrial enterprise, as- 
well as in other economically and politically 
backward, half-developed and fully indepen-- 
dent countries. A policy of discrimination 
by a country like Britain, which has got 
the largest foreign investments in the world, 
is bound to have its ‘repercussions and re- 
prisals. Then, Britain is over-banked; she 
enjoys the benefit of a perfect and cheap- 
credit system. I read a letter of a corres- 
pondent in The Times early last year 
complaining of the injurious effects of the 
multiplicity of banks in his small native- 
town! What will uncle Sam earn by opening. 
a bank branch in Britain where the yield 
for money is so low? But even in Britain 
I saw Sir Hugo Hirst getting furious and 
anxious to debar Americans from holding. 
controlling shares of electric companies two 
years ago. The Currency Committee of 
1919 too had suggested the necessity of 
protecting the British banks from foreign. 
finance. 

Leaving Britain alone, many other countries. 
exercise some sort of discrimination against 
and control over foreign capital. An 
American correspondent of the Economist 
recently wrote to that paper that inter- 
State restrictions regarding the establishment 
of banks are so great in the United States- 
of America that they have led to the 
establishment of many independent banks. 
and discouraged the growth of the branch 
bank system there. Far more stringent. 
regulations are in force in that country 
regarding the working of foreign banks. 
who are not allowed to take any depusits 
from Ameritan citizens. In France no 
foreign bank can start business without’ 
Ministerial sanction and a discriminating tax 
is levied on the investment of foreign. 
capital; similarly in Japan they cannot start 
work without State licences. I could 
multiply more instances to show that 
in other countries too restrictions do exist. 
on the working of the foreign banks in 
order to prevent undue competition with 
the national concerns. There is no objection 


to your bringing capital from “home” 
and start business. It will be good for our ` 
banks and beneficial for our trade. But the 


evil starts when you begin borrowing, | 
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squeeze our resources and then discriminate 
against our own nationals. This aspect of 
‘the situation has to be realized by all 
interested in the development of Indian 
banking. If I succeed in drawing the atten- 
tion of the members of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, and particularly of its 
able President, to the importance of this 
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pivotal issue, my labours would not have 
gone in vain. One of the main businesses of 


the Central Committee should be to evolve a’ 


set of principles and: regulations which may 
break the existing monopoly in exchange 
banking and provide “equal and fair 
opportunities to all.” 
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By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, Ph.D. 


Wo REE and independent Persia, under 
the enlightened leadership of Riza 
Shah Pahlavi, is making such progress 

that important western Powers are interested 

in securing Persian friendship and co- 
operation. About twenty years ago Great 

Britain and Czarist Russia, through the 

Anglo-Russian Agreement, planned to divide 

Persia into their “special spheres of interest.” 

After the world war, ` Lord `` Ourgon 

negotiated an .Anglo-Persian Agreement 

which, if accepted by the Persian nation, 
would have made Persia a British protectorate. 

But nationalist Persia  stirvived ` these 

intrigues, through its stubborn resistance 

and sacrifice and due to. Anglo-Russian 
rivalry in world polities. Today there 
is no talk about partitioning Persia or 
establishing a protectorate there; but 
various western nations feel that they 

Should secure support of Persia 

international policies in the Middle East. 

For some time Russo-Persian relations 
have been intimate. There is a treaty in 
existence by which it has been agreed 
that Persia would observe neutrality and 
would not aid an enemy of the Soviet 
Russian government in a conflict between 
the Soviet Government and any other Power. 
Before the fall: of King Amanullah of 
Afghanistan, Soviet diplomacy in the 
Middle Hast was in a dominant position. 
It was generally recognized that Soviet 
‘Russia, Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey 
were in a virtual defensive alliance. 
British authorities regard that the overthrow 
-of Amanullah was a victory of British 


in their ` 


diplomacy and this is evident from the 
fact that the British Government has 
supported the government of Nadir Khan 
in Afghanistan with arms and money. 
Naturally it is to be understood that the 
British Government expects friendly co- 
operation of the present Afghan Government. 

British statesmen 
win Persian support 
exhibition of Persian 


‘the present 
in London is a 


and 
Arts 


_part of the British programme of creating. 
an atmosphere of Anglo-Persian co-operation. > 


Recently atthe annual dinner of the 
School of Oriental Studies Union Society 
at London, the Persian Minister in London 
was 
E. Denison Ross, Director of the Schoo] of 
Oriental Studies, as the 
meeting spoke jin praise of Persian culture 
and art treasures. Sir Harcourt Butler 
“congratulated the Persian representative 
on the great progress his country had 
made in recent years, and said there could 
be nothing but admiration for the beneficent 
and munificent measures which His 
Imperial Majesty had 
London, February 25, 193l ) On the 
same occasion the Persian .Chargé D’ Affaires, 
among other things, said : 


“Progress had been made in every direction 
since 1921, when the present Shah, some four 
years before he ascended the throne, undertook 
the re-organization of the Persian Army. Up to 
that time Persia for the most part, especially in 


the outlying districts, was left to the attentions _« 


of marauding bands of lawless tribes. They 
were a constant source of anxiety to the Central 
Government, producing by their sporadic outbursts 


chairman of the.. 


are most anxious to — 


one of the honoured guests.- Sir > 


introduced” ( Times, 
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‘the sordid conditions 


. Military Academy to secure 


” ‘Persian 


` operation from various nations 
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of lawlessness a situation that at times became 
disconcerting and even threatening. Today all 
that had changed. Persia was now equipped 
with a well organized and disciplined Army. 
Sécurity to life and property was assured; the 
had submitted to the Central 
Some. anew power for ‘good reigned in 
ersia. Great progress had been- made in the 
provision for education. The many schools now 
established included provision in the tribal 
districts, Government being convinced that 
education alone would raise the tribesmen above 
( of their mode .of life to a 
plane of well-being and- social 
youths—at present more than 100—annually to 
various European countries to complete their 
education or technical trainiag...The estimates of 


the Ministry of Education, imsignificant before 
ee a- total of 20,000,000 krans 
In. | h 


The fact to be taken 
tion js that 


info considera- 
the question of national 


defence has received careful and considerable’ 


attention. from the Government of Riza 
Shah; and within ten years Persia has re- 
organized its army on ` modern lines. This 
work has been accomplished under Persian 
leadership with the advice of foreign experts. 
Furthermore, the Persian Government has 
sent selected Persian officers to the French 
5 higher military 
education. In the field of air service, the 
Persian Government has used German experts. 
In developing a naval force which will be 
able to preserve Persian sovereignty in 
Persian waters, the Government has sought 
Italian. co-operation. There are now fifty-four 
naval cadets in the Italian Naval 
Academy at Pola to receive naval education 
and these cadets will take charge of the 
small naval crafts that are now under - con- 
struction in Italy for the Persian Government. 
One distinguishing feature of the educational 
programme of the Persian Government, so 
far as national defence is concerned, is that 
it is not seeking British or Russian aid. 
Persia is doing her best to develop her 
internal communications—building railroads 
and extending telegraphic service. The 
Persian Government is not giving concession 
to any one government but accepting cò- 
which may 
serve Persian national interests to the best 
possible advantage. In this connection the 
most interesting and outstanding development 
is that on February 27, 1931, the Persian’ 
Government took over the control of all the 
land lines in Persia of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department of India Office. The 
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7 amenity. His, 
Imperial Majesty was sending numbers of Persian}. 
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London Times of March 2 makes the 
following editorial comment : 


_ “The relinguishment af these lines in Persia 
as the inevitable result of the general nationalist 
‘movement in Asia. The Persians wished to own 
and work all telegraphs in their own territory, and 
in principle their demand for the cession of the 
foreign lines was justifiable enough. But young 
nationalist Governments like the Government. of 
Nanking, which is making similar claims with less 
justification—will do weil to remember that the 
satisfaction of national pride at any heavy cost 
of efficiency is an expensive pleasure...” 


This means that for sixty years Britain 
controlled telegraphic communications in 
Persia and with the awakening of Persian 


. ational consciousness, it has now come to an 


end. This means that many British employees 
: will have to seek new means of livelihood. 
From an article on the subject by Sir Arnold 
Wilson, published. in the Z%mes (London).. 
March 2, it becomes clear that the Persian. 
-Government has not made any provision for 
these employees and the British Government 
has not dealt very liberally with them ia 
matters of pensions. Sir Arnold thinks that 
it establishes a very bad precedent regarding 
India. He writes: 


“The staff (of the Indo-European “Telegraph 
Department) in Persia have no opportunity of thus 
continuing their service under other auspices... 
The scale of pensions and gratuities granted by the 
Treasury is more than usually illiberal and com- 
pares very unfavourably with those secured for 
redundant British officials in somewhat similar 
circumstances from the Egyptian Government. The 
blow is softened by no scheme to provide alterna- 
twe employment in India or this country... For 
the British Government to inflict bitter hardship 
upon this small body of men; who have spent 
their youth and too often impaired their health in 
the service of ‘the State is to set a bad example, 
and to create for a few thousand pounds, a preced- 
ent which the Government of India may some day 


envoke against India Office... 
The .most interesting feature of the 
surrender of the Indo-European Telegraph 


, Department of India Office to the Persian 


Government claim is that the British Govern- 
ment did not raise the cry of. “confiscation 
of British property.” When the Indian 
nationalist leaders demand that Indian coastal 
shipping be preserved for Indian national 
shipping, the whole British nation opposes 
India’s just claims; but when Persia 
demands to take over British telegraph lines, 
the' British Government without a murmur 
surrenders it. Naturally one is inclined to 
think that the British authorities are very 
anxious to win the good-will of the Persian 
Government, i 
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British public interest in cultivating 
cultural co-operation with Persia is also 
evident from the fact that a sum of. seven 
thousand pounds is being raised to strengthen 
the position of a British public school— 
Stuart Memorial College of Isfahan—which 
may become a factor in promoting British 
influence in Persia. _ 

In the feld of national defence, 
development of communications, spread of 
. education, social reform and development of 
national industries, Persia has 





made very. 
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considerable progress ; and therefore the 
position of Persia in world politics is more 
stable and powerful than it has ever been 
during the last half a century. In territory, 
population, economic power and national 
intelligence Persia is not superior to Bengal 
or some other provinces of India. However, 
Persia is free and independent and is guided 
by a patriot who places Persia’s national 
interests above all foreign interests. Here is 
the key to-Persia’s unfettered progress. 
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The Position of. the Services in the Future Constitution 
| By NARESH CHANDRA ROY, aa. | 


N every country the day-to-day administra- 
tion is carried on by the permanent 
civil service. They are an indispensable 


factor of every modern government. Without - 


their expert services the complex machine 
of the present-day administration would come 
to a standstill. But although their duties 
are essential and their position highly 
responsible, in no democratic State their 
authority is supreme and unchecked. The 


civil servants in a democratic country 
like England have in fact to work 
under the control and supervision : of 


the ministers who are responsible to the 
Parliament for the working of the administra- 
tive departments under their charge. The 
civil servants help the ministers indeed both 
in framing and carrying out the.policy of 
the Government. But they discharge these 
duties as the expert advisers and subordinates 
of the ministers. They constitute the tools 
with the assistance of which the Cabinet 
fulfils its obligations to the nation. As 
instruments -in the hands of a minister they 
are responsible to bim and controlled’ by 
him. Beyond him they cannot have any 
other authority to please and to conciliate. 
To him are due all their obligations, from 
him they draw all their inspiration and upon 
him they depend for all their advancement 
In service. The civil servants thus constitute 
an expert body, but withal a subordinate 
and not an irresponsible one. 


‘not changed 


In India, the traditions of the Civil 


Service have been altogether different. For 
one century and a half, the system of 
government in this country has been 
emphatically bureaucratic. Since the days of 
Lord Cornwallis, the Indian Civil Service has 
constituted the virtual government of this 
country. It has laid down ‘the public laws, 
framed and executed the policy of the 
administration, and sat on the judicial bench 
to try and punish those who have offended 
against the laws of the country and the 
policy of the Government. It has formed, 
in other words, the legislature, the executive 
and the judiciary~—all the three departments 
making up the Government of the country. 
Since 1861, the passing of the different reform 
measures has added indeed to -the outer 
paraphernalia of the public administration of 
India. But these external accretions have 
in the least the nature of the 
real government of the country. The municipal 
and district boards, the provincial 
central legislative councils have been so 
many outer embellishments which may have 
hidden to the untrained eye, 
certainly not altered any way the real character 
of the steel-frame of Indian administration. 
As in the days of Lord Cornwallis, 
so in the days of Lord Irwin, the Government 
of the country is the Indian Civil Service. 
The legislatures may talk loud and the 
ministers may talk big, but the casting vote 
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lies with the Indian Civil Service. The 
actual government is the domain of this 
“heaven-born” body. Its members are the 
Praetorian Guards before whom all other 


factors of administration quail and yield. 
Their powers are supreme, then interests 
paramount. : 


The inauguration of the Reforms in 1921 
was expected to modify the position of the 
Civil Service in certain departments of our 
public administration. The Government of 
India Act of 1919 transferred some Govern- 
mental functions ‘to the control of the provin- 
cial legislatures. They were placed in charge 
of ministers who would be responsible for 
the working of these departments to the 
representatives of the people assembled in the 
provincial legislative councils. If was 
thought that in these particular fields of 
public activity, the Civil Service would no 
longer enjoy its old supremacy. It was 
confidently expected that the supreme.control 
over these departments would now be shifted 
to the people. In actual operation, however, 


popular control overthe transferred subjects has: 


proved to be hollow and unreal. The peculiar 
rights and privileges which the members of 
permanent Civil Services have been allowed 


. to retain even in the transferred departments. 


have stood in the way of ‘the ministers 
discharging their reponsibility in a proper 
manner. As in England, the ministers in 
fulfilling their duties to the legislature 
shouid have counted upon the ungrudging 
help and co-operation of the permanent civil 
servants. These officers should have assisted 
the ministers in framing their policy and 
once it was framed they should have loyally 
carried it out. 
of the rights and pretensions of these officers 
are inconsistent altogether with their implicit 
loyalty to the political heads of their depart- 
ments. These departments have been placed 
indeed in the hands of the ministers 
responsible to, and removable by, the legisla- 
ture, but the superior permanent officials 
working therein belong to the  all-India 
Services. As such they are not in the least 
amenable to the -control of the ministers. 
They are recruited by the Secretary of State 
in England and can be dismissed 
that authority alone. The Secretaries and 
Deputy Secretaries, as also the District and 
Divisional Officers, belong as a rule to the 
Indian Civil Service. The ministers can do 
nothing which affect any way the position 
and prospects in the service of these officers: 


` orders 


Unfortunately, however, many 


also by. 


The ministers can at best complain to the 
Governor in case any of these officers prove 
to be too recalcitrant. The ministers who 
are the responsible heads of their departments 
have thus no control over their so-called 
subordinates. The former have no hand 
either in the promotion or in the 
degradation of the latter. The minister can 
neither punish nor reward his permanent 
associates. Under these circumstances it 
is not unnatural that the Civil Servants 
would dare to question the authority and 
disobey the orders and directions of the 
minister with impunity. The Report of 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee of 1924 
bristles with instances of ministerial 
authority being flouted by the officers of 
the Services. 

Besides this independence of ministerial 
control which the superior permanent officers 
enjoy, some departmental rules which have 


been stuper-imposed upon the ministers 
have- further. undermined their position 
and reduced their responsibility to a 
shadow and a sham. In framing the 


policy of the department and issuing the 
and: directions, the ministers have 
not been invested with absolute discretion 
and unfettered authority. They must have 
the consent aud approval in these matters 
of the Secretary and Heads of Departments. 
In case the Secretary and the Minister 
disagree on any question, it cannot be 
settled on the authority of the: Minister 
himself. It must now be referred to the 
arbitration ofthe Governor. If the latter 
supports the Secretary, the Minister must 
drop bis project and keep silence. Again 
the Minister may think it wise to fill a 
particular post in his department by a 
particular offcer. The head of the 


department may, however, have a nominee 
of his own and may on that account 
object to the ministers proposal. The 


matter now cannot be decided by the 
minister himself. It has to be submitted to 
the Governor for final decision. The 
Governor may, if he is well disposed and 
conciliatory towards the minister, persuade 
the departmental head (eg. the Director 
of Public Instruction or the Surgeon- 
General ) to withdraw his objection and 
thus allow the proposal of the minister 
to go into effect. If, however, he supports 
the head of the department, which he 
generally does, the project of the minister 
goes to the wall. He has to eat the humble 
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pie aud yield to the contention of his 
subordinate. The Secretaries and departmental 
heads have direct access -to the Governor. 
The Secretaries particularly enjoy a privileged 
position. They have fixed days. in every 
week for interview with the Governor, in 
which they discuss with him departmental 
matters. These interviews take place, of 
course, behind the back of the ministers 
who have again their own days for meeting 
the Governor. The Secretaries in course 
of these interviews and discussions may 
suggest some new lines of action and 
the Governor may think well of these 


proposals. The responsible minister may, 
however, have no information about 
them. He may be kept im the dark until 
the plans mature. Then in a ready-made 
fashion, they may be placed before 
him. I£ the minister likes bis salary 
and does not want to quit his job, he makes 
no trouble and silently stamps his Seal of 


approval upon the proposals. Some discon- 
tent af this may be brewing in the 
Legislative Council. Some hot-heads may 
even threaten the minister with a -vote of 
censure. But if the threat proves serious 
at all, the solid phalanx of official and 
European members comes immediately to 
the rescue of the minister. The Secretaries 
and heads of departments are thus only in 
theory the subordinates of the minister. By 
themselves they ‘enjoy almost co-ordinate 
powers and with the support of the Governor 
on their side they are plainly the masters 
of the minister. The position of the ministers 
in an Indian province are thus tragically 


helpless. They are the Peshwas of the days 
of Nana Fadnavis. Sandwiched between the 
upper millstone of the Governor and the 


lower millstone of the Secretaries and heads 
of departments they exercise neither power 
nor influence. They neither govern nor 
reign. 


It is thus clear that if these rights od 
privileges of the permanent officers are 
continued in the future constitution of the 
country, the much-talked-of provincial 
autonomy will be a misnomer and the much 
advertised ‘central responsibility will be a 
chimera. The position of the Services must 
be radically altered ifthe representatives of 
the people are at all to secure any real and 
effective control over the administration. It 
is a huge anomaly to prescribe that the 
ministers must be responsible for the working 
of their departments to the legislature and 


‘concerned should be free to choose 


lay down at the same time that their 
permanent and expert subordinates should be 
responsible to and controlled by an extraneous 
authority. The two are absolutely inconsistent 
and can never go together. The body which 
is to control the ministers should also through 
them exercise full control over the permanent 
civil servants. The Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services which submitted its 
Report in.1924 took note of this fact and 
recommended that. the Services working 
under the ministers should all be provincialized 
and brought under the final . control of the 
provincial legislative council. This principle 
accepted by Lord Lee and his colleagues was 
thrown overboard by the Indian Statutory 
Commission, The Simon Commission bas 
proposed the introduction of provincial 
autonomy and in the same -breath have 
recommended that the “Security Services’ (the 
J.C.8. and the I. P.S.) in the provinces 
should as now be recruited, controlled and 
protected by the Secretary of State in 
Council in England. All the departments .of 


provincial administration will be placed 
in the hands of the ministers, but they 
will have no control over the most 
important of the permanent services. How- 


ever inconsistent it may be with provincial 
autonomy and ministerial responsibility, the 
Simon Commission will still 
I. C. S. and the I. P. S. must have all their 
existing rights and 
the new constitution. 

The Indian Central Committee which was 
presided over by Sir Sankaran Nair recorded 
a different recommendation, The members of 


this body were convinced that “it is clearly 
inconsistent with the principles of respon- 
sible Government that such recruitment 


should be vested in any authority outside 
India.” They accordingly proposed that 
“the recruitment for the Services should be 
in the hands either. of the Government of 
India or the provincial governments as the 
case may be, and that the governments 
their 
own agency for this purpose.” The Committee 
thus accepted the principle that the officers 
working under the provincial governments 
should be recruited and controlled by them. 
They made an exception only in the case of 
Madras where they thought the security 
services should continue as now on an all- 
India basis. The Committee seems to be 


silent as to whether these Services in Madras ` 


should be recruited and protected as now 


insist that the . - 


privileges confirmed in ` 


he 
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oy the Secretary of State or whether they 


wm 


3 


1 


$ 
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same time by the majority 


should be all-India in organization only in 
the sense that though working under the 
provincial government they should be ap- 
pointed and controlled by the Government 
of India. Any way the Committee recom- 
mended that every Government in India 
except that of Madras should be supreme 
over the officers employed in its departments. 
Why an exception, was made in the case of 
Madras is not quite clear. It appears to be 
more puzzling in view of the fact that of 
all the provincial governments that of Madras 
alone recommended in its memorandum to 
the Simon Commission that the Services 
working under provincial governments should 
all be provincialized and placed under - the 
full and final control of the provincial 
authorities. The unhappy relations between 
the Brahmin and the non-Brabmin communi- 
ties in the Southern Presidency might have 
influenced the» members of the Central 
Committee in coming to such a conclusion. 
But it must be admitted that communal 
relations in the other provinces are not 
less tangled and more happy. The province 
of Madras need not hence be singled out 
and burdened with an all-India Service in 
the department of law and order. If, how- 
ever, we overlook this recommendation with 
regard to Madras, we can have no hesitation 
in congratulating the Central Committee 
upon its right grasp of the problem. 


The Services question came also to be 
discussed at the Round Table Conference in 
London which appointed a Sub-Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir William 
Jowitt to make recommendations on the 
subject. Its membership ‘included the names 
of such prominent Indian publicists as Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamoni and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 
The Sub-Committee met for six days and 
then recommended that “for the Indian 
Civil and Indian Police Services recruitment 
should continue to be carried out on an all- 
India basis.” A small minority in which 
appear the names of Messrs. Shiva Rao and 
Tambe dissented, of course, from this view 
aud advocated immediate provinclalization of 
these two Services as well. But the over- 
whelming majority of the Sub-Committee 
stood in favour of maintaining the all-India 
character of these two Services. While, bow- 
ever, it was decided that these two security 
Services should continue to be organized on 
an all-India basis, it was laid down at the 
of the Sub- 


Without the 


Committee that the recruiting and controlling 
authority in the future should no longer be 
vested in the Secretary of State, it should 
be placed in the hands of the Government 
of India. According to this recommendation 
the Services must cease in the fature to — 
look to the Secretary of State for inspiration — 
and protection. They must no_ longer have 
any extra-India duty and allegiance. They 
will have their loyalty limited to Indian 
authorities. But this recommendation has the 
drawback that in the security departments the 
provincial Governments will not be entitled 
to recruit their own officers nor to exercise 
full powers of punishment and dismissal over 
them. They will have an appeal to the 
Government of India against an action which 
the provincial Government may take against 
them. Hence the recommendation of the 
Round Table Conference may be an improve- 
ment upon the present system and also upon 
the proposal of the Simon Commission. But 
it seems to be retrograde in comparison with 
the proposals of the Indian Central Committee. 
It seems to be inconsistent with the principle 
that the officers of every Government in a 
Federal Union must be appointed and con- 
trolled by that Government. The officers of 
the provincial Governments must not look to 
the central- authorities for protection and 
advancement. Every Government must be 
supreme over the different departments 
placed in its charge. The proposal of the 
Round Table Conference, if carried out, may 
also handicap the ministers in the discharge 
of their responsibility to the Legislative Council. 
fullest control over the 
permanent staff, it will not be possible for 
the ministers to fulfil their obligations to the 
people. The project of central control over 
the Security Services will not thus fit in 
at all with the full responsible government 
to be introduced in the provinces. 


Nor has the ‘proposal for am all-India 
organization any special virtue of its own 
that may commend it to the people. It has 
no doubt been argued that the national 
organization of the security services will 
extend and widen the field of recruitment 
and the Government will have a choice 
among many suitable candidates. We must 
remember, however, that now-a-days In every 
province there is an overflowing number of 
suitable candidates for public employ. The ` 
problem is not so much as to how we may 
encourage our young men to compete for 
the public jobs but as to how we may 
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discourage ‘them >` from seeking any 
Government appointment. Recruitment need 
not be made in other provinces to keep up 
the efficiency of the public services in any 
part of India. It has again been contended 
that all-India organization of the security 
services will keep the different provinces in 
close association with one another. The 
members of these services recruited from 
different parts of the country will, it is 
hoped, constitute a binding and uniting 
force in this far-flung land of ours. This 
argument has of course, some force and 
validity, but in these days the Indians 
from different provinces come in touch with 
one another in so many fields of private 
and public activity, that there is no chance 
of the sentiment of national unity going 
under, if all the officers serving under a 
provincial government are appointed within 
the borders of the province. It is hence 
desirable that along with the other provincial 
Services, the “Security Services” should also 
be brought under the final control of the 
provincial authorities. 

There is another very cogent reason why 
these provincial officers should not be under 
the control of the Government of India. 
In view of the proposed entry of the Indian 
States into the Federation, 
of India will in the future consist of the 
representatives of both British India and the 
Indian States. It is not likely that the 
Princes will allow their local security 
services to be recruited and controlled by 
the Government of India. In that case the 
provinces also should be independent of 
this central control. The mixed Government 
at the centre should be concerned only 
with the discharge of its own duties and 
functions. It should have no voice in the 
appointment and control of-the provincial 
officers. If, however, the scheme of all-India 
recruitment and control, propounded by the 
Round Table Conference, be at.all upheld, some 
reform of the existing rules and conven- 
tions must be insisted upon by the Indian 
delegates. The right of direct access to the 
Governor, which the all-India Services now 
enjoy,. must be unequivocally withdrawn. 
The rule that the Secretaries and heads of 
departments should on departmental business 


see the Governor 


the. Government, 


. either dismiss the guilty officer or 
right of transferring -+ 
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on appointed days over 


the head of their ministers must be dis- .= 


continued. It has placed the ministers 
in an unenviable position. It has in fact 
reduced their authority to a nullity, and it is 
in the fitness of things that with the intro- 
duction of provincial autonomy and central 
responsibility, it must be given up. 
The Governor in the new regime must derive 
all his knowledge of the departments from 
the ministers concerned. His relations with 
the departments must be maintained only 
through their political heads. With the per- 
manent staff, he must have no direct concern. 
All questions of promotion, transfer 
suspension must be vested in the ministers. 
The Governor of the province must have no 
hand in these matters. The ministers must 
have the authority to stop the promotion of, 
or otherwise take disciplinary action against, 
the all-India officers. But the latter will 
have an appeal against these orders to the 
Indian Public Service Commission on the 
findings of which the Government of India 
will either uphold the orders of the provincial 
Government or protect the . officers from 
them. The ministers will not have the 
authority to dismiss an all-India officer, but 
if he is guilty of any serious offence the 
ministers must have the power to keep him 
under suspension and recommend to the 
Government of India his dismissal. The 
Government of India will now submit the 
relevant papers to the Indian Public Service 
Commission and onits recommendation will 
punish 
him. As to the 
any  all-India officer from one station 
to another, it must be absolutely vested in 
the ministers. No appeal against it must be 
allowed. A right of appeal against the orders 
of transfer will bring the 
machinery to a standstill. 


The security services constitute the pivot 
of the provincial administration. If they 
continue to snap their fingers at the minis- 
ters, responsible government will be a 
misnomer. If the officers of these services 
are controlled from ° outside, 
autonomy will be merely a contradiction in 
terms. 
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The Rambling Movement in Germany 


~ 


a By DINANATH G. TENDULKAR 


HE great war was to a certain extent a 
blessing in disguise to many countries, 
and especially to the defeated nations. 

It brought about revolutions, more precisely 
it precipitated them. Revolutionary ideas got 
freedom to develop-~and favourable circum- 
stances brought those ideas to the front. 
Revolution in polities, ideas and ideals was 
inevitable. . 

Here [ shall narrate the revolution in 
German mentality and method—as a direct 
result, to a certain extent, of the defeat in 
the great war—and to some extent of 
Germany’s previous preparation. 

The Versailles Treaty has made it impossi- 
ble for Germany to be amilitarist or imperial- 
istic nation. Germany is not permitted to 
keep more than a hundred thousand soldiers. 
it is well known that military education was 
compulsory to all German youths before the 
great war. But now, according to the treaty, 
universal military education is impossible. 

However, voluntary universal wandering 
has taken the place of compulsory military 
education. And it is all for Germany’s good. 
Germany has simply fallen in love with 
nature. Specially, German youths indulge in 
awander-lust. AS a consequence they are 
healthy, strong and joyous. 

Avy visitor to Germany is sure to see 
flocks of youths, with Rucksacks on their 
backs, and wearing unconventional dress. 
They walk for days together through different 
parts of their beautiful country. They see 


almost the whole of Germany in course of ° 


time. So they understand their country and 
people well. This enables them to make new 
friendships and provides many occasions to 
discuss problems of life with different people. 

Thus this wandering has proved a 
necessary part of real education. And it can 
be said without hesitation that the open air 
tramping movement is as universal in 
Germany as primary education. 


Tse Ortern or tan Movement 


Before - the war Germany gave little 
freedom to the younger generation. But 
youth was disgusted with this attitude. They 


wanted to be away from home and school— 
two ghastly -prisons. So they arranged trips 
in vacations—sometimes young teachers 
arranged the trips. They used to go to 
villages in forests and mountains. ‘They 
slept in the barns of peasants or in the 
houses of some friends; and sometimes under 
the open sky on abed of grass. They sang 
folksongs and revived them in order to enjoy 
themselves and to please hosts from whom 
they expected a roof to lie under. This 


wandering movement continued even in 
war time. But it was then quite in its 
infancy. 


The great war was disastrous ‘to Germany. 
During the currency inflation people had 
one or at most two poor meals a day. 
Germany was compelled to hand over her 


cows to her victorious enemies. AS a cop- 
sequence, thousands of innocent children 
died of want of milk—their chief food, and 


.most of those that survived suffered a good 


deal. But the great nation was not prepared 
to die. Municipalities and the State took 
upon themselves to revive the nation. They 
encouraged wandering and- other health- 
giving institutions, such as swimming, by 
providing the necessary facilities. For 
wandering, huts were built almost everywhere 


‘in Germany. These huts are called “Jugend- 


herbergen.” 


“TUGENDHERBERGEN” 


Jugendherbergen means huts for youths. 
They are used by wanderers as resting- 
places, especially at night. They are spread 
all over Germany. They are built by 
Municipalities or ‘through individual help. 
But all these are under the direct control 
of a central _ organization called Reichs- 
verband fiir Deutsche Jugendherbergen (i.e. 
Central Union for German Youth-huts.) 

These huts are infinitely varied. Some- 
times they are modern houses, such as in 
Kassel, Heidelberg or Freiburg—-which are 
large towns. Sometimes old castles and 
towers are converted into youth-huts. In 
villages and small towns, these huts are 
attached to schools or churches. And in 
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some cases barns are used as youth-huts. 

In these huts one is always provided with 
blankets and beds—in rare cases these beds 
are nothing buat floor covered with straw, 
Sometimes several beds are spread over the 


ground—but in many cases bedsteads are 


provided. 
These youth-huts vary very much in 
accommodation. Sometimes they accommodate 


200 and even more, and sometimes not even 
20. But accommodation generally depends on 
chances of visits. . 

All these huts are provided with electric 
‘lights. That, of course, is nothing very wander- 
ful because even barns in German villages 
are provided with electric lights. 
have gas stoves also; and cooking utensils 
are provided, 

These huts 
of enchanting environment suc! 
and mountains and lakes; but they are 
far from human habitation—so one 
enjoy fruits of nature and men. 

On the whole, Germans are fond of baths. 
So these huts 
cold shower-baths. And where possible these 
huts are built near bathing places. 

In these huts, people of both sexes, and 
all ages and all nationalities are allowed, 
provided they possess membership cards 
of Reichsverband fiir Deutsche Jugendher- 


bergen. $ , 

A member above 20 years pays 60 
pfennig (1 mark=100 pf) and till 20 years, 
pays 30 pf. a night in these youth-huts. 
These charges ‘are always the-same in all huts, 
and they include bed and utensils charges. 


These huts are managed by a permanent 


are generally in the midst 
as rivers 
not 
can 


staff whose function is to allot’ places 
to members and to provide them with 
blankets and cooking utensils, and to keep 


the hut clean and tidy and to keep a record 
of visitors. 


MEMBERSHIP 


A person of any nationality, any sex, 
and any age can become, a member of 
“Reichsverband für Deutsche Jugendher- 
bergen” (the office is in Hilchenbach iv 
Westphalin, Germany) A membership card 
ean be had on payment of 5 marks (1 mark 
=1 shilling) for a person from 20 years 
onwards, and 3 marks for a person below 20. 
The membership lasts for one year. 

Younger members are first accommodated 
in the youth-huts. Then the elders. <A 
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clean. 


These huts. 


are generally fitted’ with. 


~ 
` 


membership card has the photo of a member 


attached to iť On the card some regula- 


tions are prtinted—some of which are (1} 
One must not drink or smoke. (2) One 
must be in the hut before 10 pP M 
(3) All lights will be put off after 10 p. 3x. 





(4) One must not use bad language or sing | 


bad songs. (5) One must keep the place 


WANDERERS AND VARIOUS YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


There are several youth organizations 
in Germany. Some are purely political, 
Commuuistice or Socialistic. Some are political 


as well as religious, and some purely for 
wandering such as Wandervogel and the 
Naturfreunde. But all these organizations- 


lay special stress on wandering. 

These organizations facilitate wandering 
for their members by giving useful company, 
concessions and sometimes even money 


(this is specially done by labour organizations), ' 


The Wandervogel and the Naturfreunde 
are specially interesting organizations. 
Wandervogel means wander-birds. Wander- 
vogel Society arranges various trips in 
different parts of Germany and even out 
of Germany, such as in Switzerland, Sweden, 


Norway, ete. 
of Wandervogel 


Members 
concessions in railways and 


Society 
get special l 
Then the Society arranges trips 


steamers. 
and some of its members wander in different 
countries for months together. In wandering 
they learn various folk-songs and folk-dances. 
And many a time these wanderers meet 
thelr expenses 
songs and. dances 
their own country. 

The Naturfreunde Society has its head- 
quarters in Austria, but most of its activities 
are in Germany. This Society has an ambitious 
programme. It arranges trips in difficult 
places such as in the Caucasus mountains. It 
provides very able leaders for wandering 
and mountaineering. These wanderers take 
photos on their way and give- lantern 
lectures to encourage wandering. This 
Society publishes a magazine which gives 
descriptions and photos of several interesting 
trips. Itt also publishes useful booklets 
such aS on “Hygiene for mountaineers.” 
This Society has a big shop which provides 


on their way and in 


by giving performances in 


people with necessary things for wandering, * 


and out of the profit made, it builds buts in 


_the mountains for its members. 


avo 


~ also. 
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THE RAMBLING MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


Some people wander in groups, some — 


with few friends, some with family and some 
alone.” - 

The wanderers property is ideal. A 
rucksack is tbe chief feature of wandering. 
It is a bag hung on the back by straps over 
shoulders. ‘It contains the necessary’ pro- 
visions of a wanderer-——food, clothes and books. 
A wanderer in Germany has always a rucksack 
on his back-~so this wandering movement 
can well be called the rucksack institution of 
Germany. ' 

These wanderers are generally dresged 
in long tunics reaching to their hips, shorts 


_and socks rolled over the tops of heavy 


hobnajled boots Sometimes they wear sandles 
Their dress is generally coloured red, 
blue, green, ete. They are 
badges. Everybody is decorated with some 
sort of badge. And everyhody wearing tunic 
wears leather belt round his waist outside 


toe tunic. This is something peculiar with 
Germans. These wanderers possess water- 
bottles and leather map-holder and a nice 


hunting-knife. This is the equipment of a 
wanderer. 

A wanderer is a happy man. He is 
drunk to the full with joy and youthfulness. 
He becomes one with nature. He sings 
and dances in woods and plays on sweet 
string instruments called guitar. He is in 
the company of happy people like himself. 
‘Rhey walkin day-time and also on favourable 
nights. They are their own masters., They 
are in no hurre. They rest when they like 
and there. are friendly youth-buts to receive 
them. There the wanderers are received with 
‘hearty aud crushing handshakes by fellow- 


wanderers. Here they exchange greeting 
like Freiheit (freedom)—Freundschaft (friend- 


ship), guten Abend (good evening), ete. 
Youth-huts are resting-places for the 


night and for stormy and rainy-days. The 
wanderers are given beds to rest and 
places to keep their clothes - and rucksacks. 


After a 
complete 


day’s 
rest 


takes 
be 


walk, a wanderer 
in a youth-hut. First 


wastes himself and takes shower bath. Some. 


of his friends stand over the big tiled 
T stove cooking their food, others sit at 
the long tables eating enormous bunks of 
black bread with butter and cheese and 
_. milk. Some sing wandering songs. Some 
_ “discuss problems of life. Some gather 
~ round a foreigner and bombard him with 
questions. They are always curious and 
friendly. 


on ^ 
a 

| 
grr 


very fond of. 
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They go to bed at about 10 P. x. expres- 
ing good wishes such as “Schlafen Sie gut” 
(sleep well) gut nacht 'good-night). Many get up | 
at 6 s..M.‘or so and again start for wander- 
ing with parting words ‘Wiedersehen? and 
‘Aufwiedersehen’ {see you again). 


Havourrts Hauntine Praos Or WANDERERS 


The Black Forest is haunted by many 
wanderers every year. It is wonderfully 
beautiful. It is situated in southern Germany— 


its important features are wonderful scenery, tall... 


oaks and birches, springsof sweet water, 
heavy rain’ and monotonously unattractive 
Images of Christ on the Cross. 2. 4 

_ The Black Forest has the.beauty of the 
Himalayan forests, without their grandeur— 


but one can enjoy here nature without 
the. serious disadvantages of Himalayan 
forests. There are railways in the forest 


and so one can “use 
exhaustion and rain.. 
Then there are villages and small towns 


them in case of 


in the ` forest. The people are nice and 
obliging. They are enlightened though 
religious. 3 


The children in these villages and towns 
are very sweet. They are healthy, and 
strong. They play with complete freedom. 
They are always  bare-footed. Their hair 
is cut very close. It is joy to see them 
playing and shouting. 

In these tiny towns there are nice cheap 
hotels fitted with up-to-date electric lights 
and radios. Many people come to these 


hotels to driak beer and orangade and 
to enjoy themselves with songs. i : 

The villages are clean and nice. 
‘Every house and barn is fitted with 


electric light. These villagers’ houses are 
guarded by fierce dogs. But these people 
are always ready to help wanderers. 

In these villages, there are remnants 
of joint family system. Sometime an old 
man or old woman is the tyrant. He sits and 
commands, or drinks the whole day and 
reads newspapers. 

Women in these villages have peculiar 
dress. It is quite different from the 
standardized European dress. They put on 
long frocks of beautiful colours. These 
women wear long beautiful hair and they 
are very natural. They have very fresh and 
fair complexion, with fresh red cheeks. 

. The second important haunting place is 
the Rhineland. It is almost a plain but very 
beautiful. Many people wander , by the 
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riverside and some go about in their own 
folding-boats. | 

Germany is a very beautiful moun- 
tainous country. And the wanderers take full 
advantage of it. They wander every year 
in different parts of their beautiful country. 


Way Nor a Rameuine MOVEMENT IN Inpra 
The wave of wandering is spreading all 


over Europe. The wandering movement 
“has spread north to Holland, Denmark 
and Sweden, south to Austria and 


Switzerland and east to Czechoslovakia, and 
the Baltic States. England is also trying to 
imitate it. In all these countries youth- 
huts are being built but they are not 
many and are not managed so ably as 
in Germany. Still it shows that these 
countries have realized the importance of 
wandering’ And itis high time that other 
countries should follow the example. 

Tn the East love for wandering. was 
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considerable : but it has died with its 
glory. We read of Chinese travellers and 
Indian pilgrimages. The spirit has died out. 
Still we hear of pilgrimages to Badrinath 
and Kedarnath. But they are mechanical. So 
there is no real joy in such sort of wandering. 


The Dharmashalas are unclean “and disgusting. — 
- And they are open only to this sect and 


to that sect. They are built fór charity 
so they can never serve the purpose of 
youth-huts which are so friendly. 

India has many mountains and forests 
and charming places. People can take to 


wandering in spare time and thus help 
difficult social — 
and? 
They | 


to solve practically many 
problems, such as castes, creeds, 
provincialisms by this free association. ' 
can enjoy life. Wandering would also help 
Indian womanhood to be free and strong. 

India must take to wandering as Germany 
has done. Germany has helped herself. 
Now India must do likewise. 


The Prince's Mission i in South America 


An Aspect OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 


RIVALRY 


By J AGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, 3A. PHD. 


MMEDIATELY after his election as Presi- 

. dent of the United States, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover visited South America on a good- 

will mission covering over 12,000 miles and 
gathering a vast amount of 
regarding the trade prospects of the various 
Latin American Republics. Within the last 
fifteen years the trade of the United States 
with South America has been steadily 
increasing, and at present it contributes about 
one-fifth, perhaps even a little more, 
total world trade of the United States. It is 
significant that the United States sells more 
to Latin America than Germany, France and 
Great Britain put together. And Latin 
America sells, in its turn, to the United States 
more than she does to the three chief 
European competitors. This leadership in 
South American trade, America wrested from 
Great Britain during the world war, and 
has been maintaining it since then. The 


information 


of the 


British. are now keen on winning back their 


lost supremacy. They have virtually staked“ 


their future in Latin America, and are 
straining every nerve in their drive for busi- 
ness in those countries. The Prince of 
Wales, as his country’s best commercial 
agent, was called into action, -along with his 
brother Prince George. They have just com- 
pleted a commercial tour through six of the 
leading South American countries, flying in a 
British-made plane, and travelling in British- 
made motor cars and advertising British-made 
products. 
= Awertca’s Hues [INVESTMENTS 

Within the short period of fifteen years, 
American commerce with South America 
advanced from Rs. 984,000,000 to Rs. 2,877... 
600,000, a gain of almost 200 per cent. Their 


exports increased from Rs. 363,000,000 to 
Rs. 1,314,900,000, an advance ` of more than 


~ 


THE PRINCE’S MISSION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


262 per cent, while their imports rose from 
Rs. 621,000,000 to Rs. 1,562,700,000, an 
“advance of more than 15] per cent. This 
enormous inter-American trade does not, 
however, tell the whole story of the economic 
-dependency of the two Americas. Since the 
world war, there has ‘been a tremendous 
expansion of American investments in foreign 


countries, and in South American countries 
thelr investments are as follows: 
Country Year 1928 
Rs. 
Argentina 1,452,000,000 
Bolivia 330,000,000 
Brazil 1,341,000,000 
Chile 1,560,000,000 
Columbia 633,000,000 
Ecuador 90,000,000 
Guianas 27,000,000 
Paraguay 45,000,000 
Peru 450,000,000 
Uruguay 201.000,000 
Venezuela 516,000,000 


Of all the leading competitiors for South 
American trade, the United States alone has 
made marked progress. France, Germany and 
Great Britain have long been left behind. 
The grand total of the United States’ financial 
holdings south of the Rio Grande, including 
the Carribbean republics, is now approximate- 
ly Ks. 14,700,000,000. Including Porto 
kico, Jamaica and other dependencies, the 
total is above Rs. 15,000,000,000. In 1912 it 
was only one-fourth of this amount. 
every Rs. 12 the United States puts into 
Europe, she now invests Rs. 15 in Latin 
Amercia and the Islands of the Carribbean. 
These figures help one to understand the 
tremendous importance of South America to the 
United States. The British colonies in this 
part of the world play, however, an important 
part in promoting the trade of the empire. 
The Imperial Marketing Board recently 
organized, has at its disposal Rs. 15,000,000 to 
stimulate trade among the units of the 
empire. Americans meet with stiff competi- 
tion in the British West Indies, where there 
are some 181 English and Canadian branch 
' banks as compared with forty American banks. 


Krexrst RIVALRY IN ARGENTINA 
But Argentina, which is perhaps the richest 
. among the South American republics, is be- 
coming the centre of the keenest Anglo- 
American rivalry. The ascendancy of Ameri- 
can trade in the Argentine, though at first a 
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matter of luck, is now being maintained by 
the strenuous effort of American business, 
But Great Britain was really first in that 
field and for a century and a half was with- 
out any serious rival or severe competition. 
One finds, therefore, enormous amount of 
British capital invested there in all kinds 
of directions. Britain has been financing. 
railways, sheep ranches, plantations and 
great building enterprises, and her manufac- 
turers have been supplying rails, textiles and a . 
variety of other products ; her mines have been 
exporting a great amount of coal. However,- 
prior to the war Great Britain had to facé 
considerable competition from the Germans, 
who by virtue of their genius for intensive 
salesmanship, succeeded ‘in building up a 
remarkable irade with Argentine in a short 
period. At that time the influence of 
America counted for. little. In fact, it was 
not until the war dislocated the commerce of 
Germany and Britain that the United States 
worked itself to the first place in trade leader- 
ship. In 1913, for instance, the” United 
Kingdom furnished 31 per cent of the goods 
bought abroad by Argentine, Germany 16.9 
and the United States supplied only 14.7 per 
cent but by 1927 the British percentage 
had dropped to :9.4 and Germany’s to 114 
whereas the percentage of America leaped 
to 25.4. 

Great Britain’s principal exports to the 
Argentine are railway equipment and coal, 
woollen, worsted and cotton goods. While the 
competitive struggle between Britain and 
America is severe, it cannot, however, be 
said that the British export trade is depen- 
dent upon the competitive qualities of the 
British industrial products. It is the control 
practically of all the railway system in the 
republic by the British that helps their trade. 
In fact, a large majority of the 40,000 kilo- 
metres of railway lines in the State are owned 
by British companies; hence she is able to 
export a good amount of coal and railway 
equipment and distribute other British pro- 
ducts throughout the State. Germany, whose 
posifion in Argentina has been practically 
stationary for several years, is now seeking, 
among other things, to -expand her sales 
of chemicals and inexpensive hardware. 
She has, of course, been counting on 
making Argentina one of her most 
important markets in the future, and is 
therefore watching the present Anglo- 
American rivalry with much interest. 
America’s progress has been in the export 
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of raw materials and 
holds a commanding position in such fields 
as automobiles and accessories, aeroplanes, 
motion pictures, sewing machines 
numerous other  labour-saving 
American office equipment has become 
enormously popular everywhere, and the 
American machinery for handling complicated 
records and files is being widely installed 
in different countries of the world. Similarly 
American . industrial . and agricultural 
machinery are also in great.demand. By 
far the largest customer of American farm 
implements is Canada which takes about 40 
per cent of the total, and Argentina stands 
second in the consumption of American 
agricultural machinery. l 


devices. 


British INVESTMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


Though American 
Southern Republics báve increased twelve- 
fold within the past fifteen: years, amounting 
at the beginning of 1929 to Rs. 6,645,000,000 
as against Rs. 549,000,000 in 1930, yet in 
the Argentine the United States still has far 
to go to overtake the British. During 
the period 1913 to 1927, American invest- 
ments there increased from less than Rs. 
300,000,000 to Rs. 1,500,000,000, while British 
investments went up from Rs. 5,100.000,000 
to Rs. 6,000,060,0U0. The United States. has 
to fake long strides therefore to catch up 
with the investment -of Britain in this 
particular field. Such preponderance of 
British capital, coupled with the preference 
of the Argentinian for the free trade policy 
of London rather than the protective policy of 
Washington, gives Britain an advantage over 
the United States in carrying on an effective 
campaign for greater trade. 

While the disaffection with America’s 
new high tarif was at its crest, a British 
trade mission, headed by Lord D’Abernon, 
visited Argentina in the autumn of 1929. The 
D’Abernon report issued last year makes 
many suggestions for improving trade relations 
and recommends that the British business 
men must do as the Americans generally 
do,—intensively canvass the markets, keep 
large stocks on handfor immediate delivery on 
liberal credit terms, and make it uanecessary 
for Argentine automobile buyers to send to 
London for spare parts. Before leaving 
Argentine, Lord D’Abernon concluded a 
trade convention with President Irigoyen 
who, unfortunately for Britain, was overthrown 
during tbe revolution before the convention 
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could be put into effect. Unlike his predecessor, 
President José Felix Uriburu, who favours the 
United States, welcomes American -business 
men. To counteract the American trade, the 
Prince was recently asked to open the highly 
significant British Empire Trade Exhibition 
at Buenos Aires, which was the first one 
organized entirely and solely by a foreign 
country in South America. " 


COMPETITION IN Rapp COMMUNICATION 


A concomitant :of trade rivalry in 


Argentina has been a competition ib rapid — 


communication with Buenos Aires. President 


Hoover opened 
Germany followed by opening telephone 
service between Berlin and Buenos Aires 
last October, and Britain by establishing a 
similar direct service between Rugby and 


the Argentine capital. Direct telephone 
now links Buenos Aires with a large part 
of the world’s population. In aviation also 


the nations 
Argentina’s favour. Flights ` across the 
Southern Atlantic were undertaken to 
advertise and demonstrate the qualities of 


European planes. Italy’s ten-plane. flight 
to Brazil, and tbe visit of the Graf 
Zeppelin are outstanding instances of 


promoting aviation trade by such publicity. 
During the Buenos Aires exhibition the 
air-craft carrier “Bagle? was on display 
at the harbour and an exhibition of acrobatic 


flying was made in order to advertise 
British planes. ae 
Though in the realm of air mail the 


United States has an advantage by virtue 
of its geographical positions, if is, neverthe- 
less, being contested by other European 
nations. American planes now leave 
Brownsville, Texas, twice a week carrying 
the mail down the west coast and across 
the Andes to Buenos Aires. By this means 
New York business men can communicate 
with their agents in the Argentine within 
a week. The  Aero-postale. Company, a 
French concern, and the Condor Syndicate 
controlled by the Germans, have built up a 
large transport business in the Argentine. To 
make American air mail independent of them, 
the United States Government is planning 
a new servicé line. It now takes considerably 


more than a week fora letter to reach 
Buenos Aires from New York along the 
east coast route. Letters from Paris and 


London arrive there almost as quickly by 


direct telephone service: 
between the United States and Argentina, 


have vied with each other for - 
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THE PRINCE’S MISSION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


fast boat and plane. America is trying 
therefore to facilitate and quicken the 
Tapid communication between the two 
Americas. 

Mission or Toe Prince or Waues' 
_ America is winning her way into 
‘South America at a terrific speed and 


irresistible force, and is displacing Great 
Britain gradually from her position of 
holding almost a monopoly -over Argentina. 
England wants, therefore, to do her very 
best not only to expand her trade relations 
in Latin America but also to win back whatever 


she may have lost. The mission of the 
Prince of Wales is the strongest move 
Britain has made since the war in the 


‘direction of recapturing SBritain’s dominant 
position once held in South American 
markets. The Prince did all he- could, 
though his sojourn was short, to further 
British trade in Latin America. In fact, 
he ever kept in mind the mission- of his 
tour and never failed to put in a word 
for British ‘goods whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. For instance, at the banquet 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Sao Paulo, 
the Prince made a strong appeal to every 
British resident to promote and purchase 


British products. When he visited. the office 
of El Comerico, the leading ` newspaper 
in Lima, Peru, and was shown over the 


building by the editor and the managing 
director, the Prince was much impressed with 
the up-to-date machinery of the press. 
Noticing that the whole splendid equipment 
was all American, the Prince, complemented 
the director on the excellent equipment of 
‘tthe press and added “I hope the next press 
‘Comerico will buy will be English.” Thus 
the Prince carried on his propaganda. 

The next important move Britain has made 
is the organization of the British Trades Ex- 
hibition at Buenos Aires which was on view 
‘from the 14th of March to the 27th April. This 
exhibition was in preparation for over two years 
and is the first British exhibition on such 
a scale ever held outside the British Empire. 
The exhibition buildings alone are reported 
to have cost Rs. 7,500,000. They housed 
about Rs. 4,260,000,000 worth of British 
samples from tacts to rolling stock. Hight 
hundred British manufacturers spent about 
Rs. 15,000,000 to display their wares. A 
huge number of firms were represented ; 
innumerable British products were on ex- 
hibition. Motor cars and commercial vehicles, 
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motor boats, aircrafts, locomotives, and 
rolling stock industries, along with a wide 


variety of other products, including gold 
and silver ware, bréad and biscuit making 
machinery, air and gas plant, foundry equip- 
ment, grinding and crushing plant, machine 
tools of all kinds, chain drives, small electric 
lighting sets, power station equipment, 
electric motors, ventilating fans, centrifugal 
separators and hydro-extractors, pressed steel 
tanks, central heating plants, grain elevators, 
road making machinery are only a few of 
the numerous British-made goods displayed. 


This enormous exhibition is a striking’ 
indication of the awakening of Britain to the 
penetration of America as her rival in that 
field. The main object, of course, is to 
develop British trade-in the Argentine and 
South America. The British attempt to 
arouse new interest in British products is 
taking place at atime when, owing to the 
depression in the home market and mass 
production of the highly geared American 


industrial machinery, the eyes of Washington 


are directed more than ever to foreign 
markets and particularly to those of her 
neighbouring States of the South. In reference 
to the present endeavours of the British to 
win Argentinian trade, Rebert P. Lamont, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, recently asserted that the 
British efforts would not appreciably affect the 
value or quantity of American exports to 
Argentina or other South American countries. 
Service, enterprise and low cost of goods, he 
maintains, would still continne to be tlie 
determining - factors in all markets. His 
belief, therefore, seems to be that the United 
States would finally win in spite of all the 
British manoeuvres. 


Proximity FAVOURS AMERICA 


For trade purposes Latin America may 
be divided into two major areas: the Carib- 
bean and the South American. Owing to 
the proximity of the northern or Caribbean 
area to the United States and the preponder- 
ance of American investments there, the 
northern area buys the greater part of the 
imported necessities from the United States. 
On the other hand, the southern or the South 
American area buys from the United States 
large quantities of staples, while it imports 
from Europe a greater proportion of the 
articles she needs than do the countries of 
the Caribbean. With its coffee Brazil finds a 
major market in the United States; similarly 
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Ecuador with cocoa and Chile with its nitrates. 
But Peru, Bolivia and the River Plate 
countries wifh sub-tropical products, similar 
to those of the United. States, find their 
major markets in Great Britain ard other 
European countries. 
Several factors have helped the United 


States -to get an enviable hold on South 
America. One among the chief factors is the 
completion of the Panama Canal in 1914. It 
meant the opening up of the gateway to the 
once isolated areas of the Pacific coast of Latin 
America. The great war brought before the 
world the importance of the resources of the 
West coast of Latin America, withits copper, 
tin, nitrates and foodstufis. On the West Coast, 
the United States enjoys several advantages 
over her great European rival. There are, 
for instances, better transportation facilities. 
The distances between the principal export 
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centres such as New Orleans, New York, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and ` the 
ports on the west coast of South America are 
much less than the distances between British 
ports and the west coast of Latin America. 
Valparaiso, the gateway to Chile, for example, 
is only 5,335 miles from New York, whereas 
it is 8900 from Hamburg and 8,299 miles 
from Liverpool. The Latin American 
countries are rich and are rapidly progressing 
and America, like Great Britain, is awaré of 
the tremendous value of those markets. 
Both these great industrial nations are 
trying to get full control of Latin American 
markets. American capital is moving into 
a field hitherto dominated by Great Britain. 
This trade rivalry in South America is bound 
to produce serious repercussions, unless 
carefully controlled, on Anglo-American 
relations in the future. 
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The New Method 


By SEETA DEVI 


66 AT a shame! One never gets 
anything in its place, in this 
. house. I wonder, what everybody 
does.” 


Ramapati’s roar of anger produced instant 


effect. . A young woman came out of the big 
bedroom, with some embroidery in her 
hand. An old lady emerged limping from 


the small side room and said, “You aré quite 
right, my son. 


keep on shouting if you want anything done. 


All the time she is busy dressing up and 
taking care of- herself. I am an unlucky 
woman. I cannot move about with this 
wretched leg. Otherwise, I would not care 


a penny for these people. 
peoples’ work in my day and have looked 
after children, moreover. Would they ever 
be able to do that ?” She went back limping 
into her room. 

The young woman looked at the door of 
her mother-in-law’s room, then she said in a 
tone of suppressed irritation, “What’s the 
matter ?” : 


' now 


From the morning you must ` 


I have done two- 


their proper place. 


Ramapati gnashed his teeth in fary. “So 
you 
“How many times have I asked you to keep 
the tooth powder ready 
You -cannot be of the slightest service. Do 


you think it beneath yourself to obey your 


` husband ?” 


l His wife Torubala too lost ber temper. 
“It is ready,” she said. “Its there on the 
shelf, You could have’ got it yourself or 
you could have asked for it, But, no, you 
must howl and let everybody know, first 
thing in the morning.” 


Ramapati grew angrier still. “An 
impertinent girl is the most intolerable 
creature on God’s earth,” he said. “So you 
dare to come and lecture! me ? I have to 
earn with the sweat of my brow. ‘You sit at 


home at ease and enjoy, and deliver lectures 
for my benefit, Women should be taught 
It’s no use making too 
much of them.” 

Tort was going to reply, but finding the 
mother-in-law, coming on the scene again, she 


come to enquire,’ he cried out. 


in the bathroom ? 
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retreated. She could answer her husband on 
equal terms, but she was no match for the 
old lady. It was bouud to be an unfair 
contest. Toru bad to keep her lips shut, 
while the old lady spouted, for such was the 
social custom. Though she was twenty 
years of age, yet she had been married only 
three years. So she still had some shyness 
left about her relatives by marriage. Her 
mother-in-law was garrulous in her descrip- 
tion 6f Toru’s “modernisms and idleness,” 
which never sounded sweet in the girls ears. 
So she tried her best not to give the old 
lady any opportunity for holding forth. 


Inside Toru’s room, a boy of twelve sat 
preparing his lessons anda small girl was 


frying to knit a pair of baby socks very 
unsuccessfully.. As soon as Toru entered, 
the boy cried out, “You must teach me my 
lessons today, aunt, or the teacher will 
thrash me.” 

“And you have not shown me the correct 


stitches at all,” put in the girl. “The sewing | 


mistress will make stand 
stool.” | 

Toru threw her own sewing inside a 
drawer and said, “Go and tell your uncle to 
engage a private tutor for you. I cannot 
help you with your lessons everyday. I am 
going to the kitchen. Kristo has not returned 
from the market yet and if anything is 
spoilt, your grandmother will take it out 
of me.” i 

Ramapati came in, rubbing his face 
vigorously with a towel “Where is my 
tea ?” he asked, still in a temper. “Or, am I 
to get that, too, myself ?” 

“I am bringing it this moment,” his wife 
retorted. “Did no one put honey in your 
mouth, when you entered this world?” She 
hastened off-to the kitchen with this parting 


shot, giving her husband no ` chance of 


making a reply. 

Ramapati was bursting with anger. He 
was in a fix, he did not know how to 
manage Toru. He had remained a bachelor 
for a long time. His mother used to weep 
daily, still he would not waver in his 
resolution. Whenever she talked of marriage, 
he would answer, “You see, I earn only a 
hundred rupees. And we are already four 
in the family counting Kalu and Radhnu. 
And you want me to bring home ‘a wife too. 
How shall I manage then within this 
income ?” 

“But don’t poor people ever marry ?” his 
mother would ask. “Your father earned only 


me up on a 


„ching, his eyes would at once fasten 
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sixty rupees a month. Still he married, did 
not he ?” 

“Those were days of cheap living” her 
son would answer. “Besides, you always 


stayed in the villagé house. But one cannot 


- manage tolive in Calcutta within that income. 


The house rent takes away half the money.” 

So days went on. Ramapati grew older 
and his mother grew more and more uneasy. 
But there was one redeeming feature. Rama- 
pati’s salary, too, went on increasing. At 
last, when he was nearing thirty-five, he gave 
in to his mother’s importunities and took a 
wife. Toru was seventeen then, and good 
to look at. So Ramapati’s marriage might 
not have been due solely to his mother’s 
pleadings. 

Toru was the daughter of a neighbour. 
They lived in a house, situated at the end 
of the Jane. Ramapati’s mother would often 
go a-visiting to Toru’s father’s house. She 
took a liking for Toru then. Sbe was not a 
great beauty, still she was pleasant to look 
at. She read in the school, she knew how 
to sew, and to sing. She was an adept at 
household work, too. Besides, it would 
not have mattered, if she had not known 
these things. Ramapati’s mother prided her- 
self on being able to make even clods of 
earth work. She knew, she could teach Toru. 
The old lady was getting more and more 


infirm daily, so she wanted a grown-up 
girl for her son’s wife, who could look . 
after the household property. She, too, 
needed some looking after now. And there 
were the two children, Radbu and Kalu. 


They were the children of her dead daughter, 
and lived with her. Their father was a 
miserly skinflint, who never spent a pice on 
them. After his wife’s death, he seemed to 
have severed all connection with the children 


too. Ramapati’s mother abused him regularly 
everyday. 
Ramapati himself had seen Toru. He 


liked the girl. He was not a romantic youth, 
still when he heard the school bus approa- 
upon 
its door, and he would unconsciously prick 
up his ears for the syce’s ery “Qari aya, 
Baba!” He wished he could marry this 
girl But he ‘was diffident about being 
accepted. Perhaps the girl’s father had high 
ambitions. He was trying his best to make 
the girl accomplished and educated. Rama- 
pati was not even a graduate, though he was 
getting a salary of two hundred rupees now, 
through sheer good luck. 
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- But his luck held even here. Toru’s father 
had high ambition, no doubt, but he had no 
money. So when Ramapati’s mother proposed 
for her son and even agreed to dispense with 
the customary dowry, the bride’s parents 
agreed too, after a little hesitation. “One should 
never refuse a good offer,” said the bride’s 
mother. “It is unlueky to do so.’ 

“The young. man does not hold high 
degrees,” said the bride’s father, “but be is a 
clever chap. Don’t you see, he is earning 

quite a decent salary, even now? And if 
‘is bound to increase. We have got no 
money, so a really good bridegroom would 


never have come our way. Ramapati is good 
enough for us.” 
“Have you asked Toru’s consent?” asked 


’ Nibar, Toru’s elder brother, of his mother. 
“Just listen to him,” his mother cried out. 
“What’s the- use of asking her consent? 
a she know better than us, that chit of 
rir] 2” 
rea Toru was married off. Perhaps she 
was disappointed, but she did not think it a 
terrible calamity. She knew she would have 
to pass her life with this man. So she tried 
her best to fall in love with her newly 
wedded husband. 
At first things went on quite smoothly. 
The mother-in-law held her tongue, and 
Ramapati made much of her. So Toru . was 


happy. Rampati still thought himself a bit 


unworthy of his girl wife and tried to make 
up for it with excessive kindness. 

But with the passage of time, everything 
began to change. The mother-in-law disclosed 
her true self. A daughter-in-law could notbe 
treated as a guest for ever. She must learn 
her duties. So Toru began her education, 
under the hard teachership of her mother- 
in-law. - 

She began to feel terribly unhappy 
uncomfortable. Her days became full of 
unceasing toil and abuse. She had no time 
fo read or sew. Singiug was entirely pro- 
hibited here. “J cannot allow these things 
here,’ said the mother-in-law. “We are 
respectable people and you must learn to 
behave yourself” ` | 

Toru could have borne everything, if her 
husband had remained the same. His loving 
kindness would have solaced her. But he, 
too, had begun to change. He bad convinced 


and 


himself that his previous diffidence had been’ 


false. He was in no way inferior to his wifé- 
She could never judge him. And Ramapati was 
perfection itself, compared to some of the 


.Toru’s ears became laden with lectures, 


to 
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neighbours. He never ill-treated or abused 
Toru. He had no bad habits. But one 
cannot dance attendance on a wife for ever. 
Even now, his friends jested about his 
excessive attention to his wife. it was high 
time, he pulled up. Toru was being spoilt 
too much, she would become quite un- 
manageable if matters continued like this. 
She must be taken in hand without delay. 
A modern girl was impatient of control by 


‘nature, she must be taught tbat too much 


independence did not suit her. 

So Ramapati began his task of reformation. 
but 
they did not reach her brain or heart. 
Ramapati had a suspicion that she was 
treating the whole thing as a joke. This 
made him furious but he was afraid of 
going beyond a certain point. In spite of 
all his bravado, he was a bit afraid of Torn. 
Perhaps he was beling weighed in the 
balance by her, and found sadly wanting. 
Moreover, he loved her, though he denied 


it to himself and so could not bring himself. 


ill-treat her positively. Shouting 
cynicism were all that he permitted himself. 
So everybody was 


and’ 


unhappy and ill at 


ease with the exception of Radhu and 
Kalu. Before the arrival of the new. - aunt, 
they were far more uncomfortable. Their 
uncle seldom returned home before night- 


understand anything. 
asking for money to go to the cinema witb. 
But he never got it. The old woman did 
not know ‘what cinema meant. 
not prepare his Jessons by himself* and there 
was nobody whom he could ask. If he, 


fall and they could not make grandmother: 
Kalu grew tired of.. 


He could - 


asked his uncle, he would be sure to catch: l 


it from the old lady. 
him as soon as he comes home ?” she. 
would say. “What do you go to school for ? 
Don’t they teach you there ?” 

Nobody could’ make the 
understand: that school teachers 
good for beating the boys. 
escape their clutches, one must. 
lessons at home. 

Radht, too, had nobody to help her with 
the lessons and sewing. But the thing that 
troubled her most, was the complete 
ignorance of her grandmother about modern 
fashions in dress. She was terribly ashamed 
to-appear at school, in the guise, she had to. 
But to convince her grandmother was 
beyond her power. If she insisted, she 
received blows in addition to abuse. 


old woman 
were only 


prepare 


“Why do you tease” 


— 


In order to l 
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“Vou are a Mem Sahib, are not you ?” the 
old woman would scream out. “You want 
new dresses every day. You are a Nabob’s 
daughter, though your father does not care 
‘a half penny for you.” . Poor Radhu had to 
retreat in tears, and start for-school in her 
torn and dirty dress. 

But the advent of Toru saved them. 
Kalu had his fill of cinema going. He 
accompanied his uncle and aunt on many 
occasions, and sometimes even went alone. 
‘Toru. was liberal in money matters. She also 
helped him quite capably with his lessons. 
She herself had read up to the Matriculation 
class and she was competent to teach Kalu, who 
read only in the fifth class. So this year, 
‘Kalu had given quite a good account of 
‘himself in the yearly examination and even 
secured a prize. Radhu, too, was supremely 
‘happy. The torn sari and dirty chemise had 
‘disappeared and in its place so many 
beautiful things had come. Radhu now 


dressed quite well. Beautifully embroidered 
frocks, shoes and stockings ~.graced her 
‘figure. Her uncle had bought her all these 


at her aunt’s request. Her aunt had made 
and embroidered many of the frocks herself. 
She was a good needlewoman. The grand- 
. mother had’ kicked up a row at first, but 
now she had quieted down. 

But Toru herself was dreadfully eae 
‘She thought and thought, but found no way 
of escape anywhere. Her own family lived 
quite close by, so it was no use going away 
for a change to their place. She had no 
other near relative, to whom sbe could go. 
Besides, she would never be permitted to go. 


She was extremely.sorry that she had not 
„finished her education before marriage. She 
. had received some education, but that was 


_ not sufficient to make her self-supporting. 
- She would always have fo depend upon her 
-husband for shelter and food. She had no 
` children to comfort her and to make her for- 
‘get. She could easily appear at examinations 
as a private student, if she were allowed, but 
she knew, she would never be. Even if she 
‘could persuade her husband, her mother-in- 
jaw would prove inexorable. So she had no 
other alternative but rotting in this hole. 
Today, as she entered the kitchen, 
wiped her eyes surreptitiously, then got her 
husband’s tea. She arranged everything 
neatly on a tray and carried it upstairs. 


she 


Ramapati was helping Kalu with his 
arithmetic, when she entered. On seeing 
his wife, he said, “You are very. proud 
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_ school teacher earning thirty rupees. 
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‘of your education, but cannot you help this 
boy a little ?” 

Toru set down the tray on a table rather 
violently and answered sharply, “I cannot 
be in two places at the same time Am I 
expected to know. magic too?” Sobs 
choked her voice. 

Ramapati climbed down at once. -He 
did not really want to make Toru unhappy. 
If she would only obey him and his mother, 
everything would be all right. But Toru 
was determined to flout all authority. 

Ramapati drew up his chair to the table 
and took up his cup of tea “You are 
always ready with tears,” he said. “The 
world is a hard place, and one must not 
have too soft a heart here.” 

Toru . went down again without 
answering. The servant had returned from 
the bazaar. Toru sat down to prepare 
vegetables. She must have breakfast ready 
by nine o’clock, or there would be the 
devil to pay. | 

Suddenly, her younger brother Binu 
came and stood before the kitchen door. 
Toru was surprised and asked “Why are 
you here at such a time ?” 

“Will you buy Khaddar saris? I have 
got very good ones,” the boy replied. 

“I have no money just now,” his sister 
said. 

“What about your husband ?” asked the 
boy. “Will he buy any ?” 

“I know nothing about him,” said Toru 
making a face. “Go and see for yourself, 
But have you left school for good ?” 

“Yes,” said Binu: “Not only I, but a 
good many boys have done the same.” 

“That’s very fine for the present,” said 
his sister, “when you have got your father 
to provide for you. But what will become 
of your patriotism when you will have to 
fend for yourself? What will you eat then, 
grass Pe 

“Too much prudence is no good,” said 
her brother. “No great career was waiting 
for me even atthe end of my college 
course. At best, I would have become a 
I can 
earn that much as a porter.” 

“Big talk,’ said his sister. “Let’s see, 
how you behave when the time comes. 
Run away now I am very busy.” 

“You are no good,” said the boy, getting 


up. “You spend all your time in the 
kitchen, while so many of your fellow 
are courting jails for the 


country women 
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sake of-their motherland.” Toru had no reply 
for him. Binu took up his bundle of 
Khaddar and went up in search of Ramapati. 
Needless to say, he did not receive a warm 
welcome. 

“What news ?” asked Ramapati, without 
any, enthusiasm, catching sight of the boy. 


“Wil you buy some Khaddar?” asked 
Binu, “Its quite good.” 

“You have come to a fine person,” said 
Ramapati a bit awkwardly. “We are tied 


hand and foof, don't you ‘know ? We have 
to think of our jobs.” 

“Oh, why don’t you forget 
the boy. 

“You can say that,” said his brother-in- 
law, “You have no responsibilities.” 

Binu smiled and went off Ramapati 
bathed, had his breakfast and then departed 
for his office. 

Tt was a bad day for Toru. Her .heart 
felt heavy within her. Her brother was quite 
right. She was no good. She had began 
life with great ambition 
had ended in this kitchen. She had no 
ether field of work. Home and housework, 
beyond that she could not even dream. 

Ramapati returned from office in the 
evening. He had a brown paper parcel in 
his hand. Toru had lighted a stove and was 
preparing some sweets. Ramapati put down 


it ?” asked 


the parcel in front of her and said, “Here; 


this is for you.” 


“What is it?” asked Toru, rather 
indifferently. | a 

“Open it aud see,” said Ramapati with 
some heat. Toru took off the paper cover. 


There were a few yards of coloured silk and 
threads for fine embroidery. Her face clouded 
over.“ “Didn’t I tell you ‘not to purchase 


foreign stuff for me?” she asked. 


’ said 
permissible, 


“You live on the foreigner’ s money,’ 
her husband angrily. “If that is 
then you can buy their stuff too.” 

“We don’t live on foreigner’s money at 
all,” said Toru. “You might say the whole 
nation of them is living on’ our money. You 
don’t seem to know even what the man in 
the street knows.” 

Ramapati grew furious at this insult. “N 0, 
I don’t know anything,’ he shouted. “You 
have monopolized all knowledge, great savant 
that you are. So, you don’t want these? 
Here Radhu, you take them. I give them to 
you.” 

Radhu, too, was not in favour of foreign 
goods. But she did not dare to refuse for 


but everything, 
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fear of her uncle, and took away the things. - 

Ramapati had purchased these things 
for the purpose. of pleasing Toru. But Toru’s. 
attitude made him very angry. As his. 
wife brought him his evening meal, he 
began to relieve his mind. “Those who- 

cannot earn anything themselves, are most’ 
wasteful of others’ money,” he.said. “Yow 
don’t seem to care at all about it.” 

Toru got fed up. “I have told you a 
thousand times not to buy foreign goods for 
me,” she said. “Still you must buy. It is 
my fault then that your money is wasted ?”. 

“It is not a question of telling me a 
thousand times or a million times,” 
Ramapati. . “You are getting too independent. 
You ought to have sense enough to know 
that since you live with your husband, you 
must follow his opinions.’ 
= “I don’t see why,” said Toru. “Am I 
not a human being? Cannot I have my 
own opinion about things ?” 


“You are not fit to hold separate 
opinions,” said Ramapati hotly. “You are 
dependent on another for your food and 


clothing and so must bow down to his 
authority. Your brother is a‘ scapegrace, 
he has taken to selling Khaddar. Now, yow 
go and deliver lectures, that would suit you 
most. Between you al, 
chance of losing my job.” 


“No, no, your job will last till eternity,” 


cried out ‘Toru. “Your masters would 
never punish you for your brother-in-law’s 
misdeeds. And as for myself, if I begin to 
lecture I won’t do it at your house.” 

“Big talk,” scoffed Ramapati. “I hate 
these insolent people. They are stupid, too. 
They are unable to judge for themselves,. 


and are led like monkeys on a string by © 
designing people.” 


Toru left the room. Tears of rage and 
shame were streaming down her cheeks. 
Why was she being made to suffer such 
insults? Was she really- incapable of pro- 
curing food and shelter for herself? The: 


very people who barred her way to 
independence, scoffed at her for hber 
helplessness. She wanted to break down alk 


barriers by sheer force and escape. But 
where -could she go? 


The four walls of this house seemed to- 


stifle ber. She must go away somewhere: 
and breathe. She went up to her mother-in-. 
law. Mother, may I go and see my father 


for a while?” she asked piteously. “E 
heard that he was unwell.” 


said- 


I stand a fair 
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that ?” asked the old 
lady. with a frown. “Was it your brother ? 
Your father did not seem unwell, 
T saw him going to the office in the morn- 
ing. All right, go, I won't forbid you. 
But return in time, else Kristo will -spoil 
the dinner completely.” 

Toru” took the servant as an escort and 
started for her father’s home. She found no- 
body at home except her mother. She was 
busy in the kitchen. Seeing ‘Toru, she was 
a bit surprised and asked, 
come at such a time?” 

“May not I come anytime?” 


“Who told you 


“Where are the children and father ?” 
Her mother smiled. “Your father is 
never at home in the evening,” she said. 


“And the children have gone to a meeting.” 


“Has Charu gone too?’ asked Toru 
in surprise. “Is it a ladies’ meeting 7? 
Yes,’ said her mother. “Don’t you 


know, the ladies are burning foreign cloth 
today at Shraddhananda Park?” - 

“I have no means of knowing anything. 
You have married me’ in a_ pretty family,” 
said Toru sadly. 

Her mother said 
disliked Ramapati’s servile tnentality, though 
they never said anything for fear of wound- 
ing Toru. 

Suddenly, Binu 
“Why have you 
mother. 

“I jeft the bundle of foreign cloth at home, 
so I have come back to fetch them. Didi, 
are you going to contribute any of your 
husband’s fine feathers ?” 

Toru was in no jesting mood. “I shall 

please 


made his appearance. 
come back?” asked his 


give you mine,” she said. "Mother, 
give me one of your Khaddar saris. 
‘Go and take it from the dressing-room,” 
said her mother. “But take care, you must 
not make your husband angry.” 
“Much I care,” said Toru. “Binu you wait,” 
saying this, she hurried to her mother’s room. 
She came out soon after, dressed entirely 
in Khaddar. She handed to Binu the 
clothes she had been wearing and said, 
“Come on, I shall go to the meeting, too.” 
“That’s right,’ said Biou approvingly. 
“ff the women’ do ` not wake up, there’s no 
hope for India.” 
The mother looked on with 
while the children walked out firmly. 
Ramapati returned home in the evening 
from a friend’s house. It was quite dark 
and he stumbled at the foot of the stairs. 


dismay, 


she is staying out as long 


“Why have you . 


said Toru. 


nothing. They all. 


his wife’s 
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“Are you all dead ?” he shouted angrily. 
“Cann’t you even light a lamp ?” 

His mother came out at once. “I am: 
an old woman, ‘my child,” she answered, 
“and I cannot do all the housework. Your 
fashionable modern wife has gone off on a 
visit to her parents and has not returned 
yet. Because I told her to return early, 
as she can. So 
no lamp has been lighted.” 

Ramapati went out again. No, he must 
teach Toru a lesson. Kindness was bound 
to be misunderstood. Toru thought him a 
weak fool, and took advantage. She must 
know her place. Ramapati entered his 
father-In-law’s house and stood still in 
amazement. The house was entirely deserted. 
Then where had Toru gone? He caled 
out loudly. A servant appeared from some- 
where. In answer to Ramapati’s angry 
question. he replied, “They have all gone 
to the Park, Babu. There is going to be a 
big bonfire of foreign cloth.” 

Ramapati stared at him in frank dismay. 
“They have all gone ?” he asked. “Even my 
wife ?” 

“Yes, Babu,” the servant said with a 
erin. “The mistress has gone too, because 
the young ladies insisted on going.” 

Ramapati ran out into the street, . abusing 
family as heartily as he could. 
He called a hackney carriage and jumped 
into it. He told the coachman to drive 
to Shraddhananda Park. 

Babu,” said the 


“There is a riot there, 
fellow. “Why do you want to go there?” 

“Drive on,’ shouted Ramapati angrily. 
“I shall get down before .you reach the 
scene of riot.” 

The carriage started. Ramapati 
out of the window and began 
around. 

The carriage came to a standstill long 
before it reached the Park. There was a 
big crowd in front and numbers of people 
rushed here and there confusedly. 

The police were chasing the crowd and 
using their laihzs quite indiscriminately. 

“Get down here, sir,” said the coachman. 
“I won’t go any further.” 

Ramapati got down and paid off the man. 
A young man, dressed in khaddar, was 
passing. Ramapati caught hold of him and 
asked, “Have the ladies gone away ?” 

“Gone away ?” said the young man. 
could they ? The prison-van 
take them to Lalbazar.”’ 


‘Teant 
looking all 


“How 
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Ramapati ran forward, ignoring the police, 
the crowd and the lathis. He received several 
blows, and but had no attention to spare for 
them. 

He came to a stop, a few yards from the 
prison-van. He looked and saw a bateh of 
women approaching surrounded by the police. 
They looked quite cheerful, as if they were 
starting on a pleasure trip. -And in front of 
the little band, with head erect, walked his 
wife Toru. 

“Toru, Toru,” called out Ramapati wildly. 

The women had come quite close. 
Ramapati pushed forward frantically. Toru 
looked at him and said, “In order to escape 
a petty tyrant, I have courted the attention 


? 
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of a great tyrant. You won’t be able to drag 
me out of the clutch of the police.” 


The prison-van rolled off. Ramapati 
limped home, sore in body and mind. 
“Where is your wife?” cried out hbis- 
mother. : 

“In jail,” replied her son shortly. The 
old lady screamed aloud in fear. “Stop: 
that,” said Ramapati furiously. “E have 


already lost my wife and I shall lose my job 
too, if you go on like this.” . 

Next morning, he went to see Toru in 
the lock-up. “Ifyou will permit me,” he said 
pleadingly, “I can get you out on bail.” 
= “I won’t go,” said Toru firmly. “I like 
this prison better than the old one.” 
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‘THIS book is a work of good intentions, -and as 
such should be respected; but the author’s 
intentions are_ hardly supported by his inadequate 
materizis and still more inadequate treatment. 
One may go still further and wonder whether Dr. 
Guha-Thakurta has not perhaps chosen a- subject 
which, strictly speaking, does not exist. With a 
work of the magnitude of the present one 
before us, this may seem to becriticism of an exaspe- 
ratingly pettifogging kind. But for all that, one 
may, with more than a mere far-fetched plausibility, 
malotain that Bengali dramatic writing bas not-yet 
assumed any great extent or importance, and, in its 
life of more than seventy years, has not yet produced 
a really good drama or a great dramatist. The com- 
parante y recent dramatic attempts of Dvijendra 
al Ray, the playwright prcductions of Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, or even the literary dramas or 
dramatic pieces of Rabindranath cannot yet be 
viewed in their historical perspective ; and all that 
one can do is to write an appreciative or deprecia- 
tive essay of doubtful value. The only part of the 
subject, about which sober historical investigation 
is possible, is that which is concerned with the 
rather obscure origin of this type of writing in 
Bengali and its early development till the establish- 
ment of the National Theatre in the seventies of 
the last century. It is thus a matter of about twenty 
years, roughly from 1850 to 1870, after which the 
problem becomes more literary than historical. 
_ Although Dr. Guba-Thakurta has claimed that 
his book “contains matter for historians’ and has 
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devoted a considerable space to this part of the 
subject, for which there 1s scope for patient research. 
his treatment is sadly defective, unreliable and 
superficial. It cannot be said that workers in the 
field have been numerous or that all the necessary. 
materials have been collected together and .duly 
sifted. It isall the more imperative, therefore, for 
any one writing learnedly (and not merely 
popularly ) on the subject to go to the original 
sources at every step and examine the most up-to- 
date and reliable information. It is more than 
useless at the present stage of our knowledge of 
early Bengali literature to indulge in bird’s-eye 
views or sweeping generilizations on the basis of 
meagre and generally unreliable facts and opinions. 
On every pioneer investigator In this comparatively 
unexplored field falls the more humble but impor- 
tant duty of a patient and conscientious collection 
of facts and data, which are the links without 
which the chain of historical summary, or even of 
rat ee of generalization, cannot be properly 
orged. 

But the author does not choose to go through 
this laborious process. He would feign discover a 
royal road to the production of an imposing work. 
He has been able to produce such a book of 
deceptive appearance on the subject, but the subject. 
still remains to be treated. Very seldom has he 
taken the pains of consulting the original sources. 
Sometimes his plea apparently is that the original. 
documents are not available, when, as a matter of 
fact, they are available to those who are sufficiently 
earnest and painstaking. There is no evidence also 
of the author’s complete familiarity. with thealready 
published literature on the subject. He knows. 
enough of the subject to write finely about it, 
but. very often his half-knowledge leads him to: 
ludicrous blunders. 7 

For, the chief “authorities,” on which Dr. Guha- 
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Thakurta relies and draws freely and indiscrimina- 
tely, are two or three magazine articles, of which 
the chief ones appear to be that by Shyamaprasad 
Mukherji in the Caleulia Review and another by an 
unknown writer in the not very critical journal 
Rup-O-Ranga. This fact alone indicates the tone. 
Although both these and other such articles as the 
author utilizes with great reverence, contain some 
useful and miscellaneous. information, their value 
as scholarly, adequate and reliable accounts may 
very well be doubted.. They are exactly what one 
expects to find in popular periodicals. But the 
more Important of the original documents covered 
by this period are not many, nor are they so scarce 
as our author apparently imagines. If he had taken 
sufficient trouble, he could have found .and . used 
them for the correction of the errors of his 
predecessors, which have led him blindfold to fresh 
errors. At any rate, authentic and fairly full 
accounts of some of them have already been 
published in recent times, but the writer seems 
to be ignorant of them. soe, 

The justification for our apparently harsh criticism 
will be found by any well-informed reader on 
almost every page of the book ; it would be enough 
for us to cite a few mistakes which would justify 
what we have felt it our duty to say so plainly. 
Herasim Lebedeff’s name is already made familiar 
by Sir George Grierson in his articlè in the 
Calcutta Review (1923); and the present reviewer, 
who has since obtained a copy of Lebedeff’s 
curious Grammar, gave an account of this Ukrainian 
peasant and adventurer in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, | 1925. Still Dr. Guha-Thakurta, 
publishing his work in 1950, is doubtful whether 
the name is Lebedeff or Lebedotf (which latter 
wrong form he adopts) and gravely wastes a 
foot-note of thirty lines over the different forms 
of the name given by his own authorities men- 
tioned above. A copy of the work exists in the 
British Museum: and presuming that Dr. 
Guha-Thakurta could not rely on the accounts 
given above, he could have yet avoided all these 
useless discussions if, while working in England, 
he had consulted the original work itself. Perhaps 
Sir George Grierson himself would be surprised 
to read the deliberate statement of the author that 
Lebedeff’s Grammar “has been published by Sir 
George Grierson”! Grierson has not yet published 
this Grammar, which is hardly worth much, but 
in his article on it he has given a full quotation 
of its quaint autobiographical Preface, which is 
the only direct and authentic source of our 
information about Lebedeff and his two Bengali 
plays. The Preface speaks of the site of Lebedeff’s 
temporary ‘Stage at “Dom-Tollah (Dome-La ie), 
[present Ezra Street] in the centre df Calcutta,” 
but where on earth the writer of -the 
Rup-O-Range got the exact description of 
“25 Domtallah Lane” is a mystery. 

On p. 46 we have the statement that the first 
genuine Bengali theatre was that established in 
1832 by Prasanna” Kumar Thakur at his garden- 
house at Sudo, but a few lines below this we are 
told what is a fact, namely, that the plays staged 
there were all wriiten in Hnglish! For Bhadrarjun 
Dr. Guha-Thakurta need not have relied on second- 
hand information, for the first edition of the work 
is available in the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Library, 
and a fairly lengthy account of it, with profuse 
quotations, was published by the present reviewer 
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thirteen years ago in the Patrika of that learned 
society. The name of the author of this work is 
not Tara Chand but Tara Charan. A failure to 
utilize direct evidence, when such exists, has 
made the author fall into curious blunders which 
could easily have been avoided. We are told in 
all seriousness that “the date of Bhanumati- 
chittavilas cannot be definitely ascertained” ; and 
for this the historian of Bengali drama relies on. 
the irresponsible statement, reproduced by an 
equally irresponsible writer in the Narayan, of 
‘One Who Knows” in the columns of the Indian 
‘Daily News! But a copy of the first edition of 
the work could have been easily seen in the 
Calcutta Imperial Library ; and even if that were 
not possible, the fairly full account of its author 
Hara Chandra Ghosh and his various works given 
(with elaborate quotations) by the present reviewer 
three years ago in the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat 
Patrika could have been consulted. In the very 
imposing bibliography appended to the work 
under review we finda mention of the Patrika, 
but to what extent it was utilized will be patent 
from the instances cited above. In the same way, 
reference is given in a foot-note to Isvar Gupta’s 


account of Nidhu Babu’s life and work in the» 
Sambad-Prabhakar, but it is doubtful if _ our 
author has actually seen it. Nidhu Babu’s dates. 


are wrongly given as 1738-1825, with the rather 
misleading remark that he was “a contemporary 
of Ramprasad and Bharat Chandra.” Nidhu 
Babu’s real dates appear to be 1741-1839: 
as both Ramprasad and Bharat Chandra 
dead within a few years of 1760, Nidhu was 
surely too young at that time (and not yet a 
writer) to be regarded even as their younger 
contemporary. "Another piece of curious information 
is that Nidhu Babu “had a contempt tor all 
devotional songs,” but a reference to his Giia-raina, 
published during his life-time, would have shown 
that he did not disdain to compose several 
devotional songs which are contained in this 
collection of his tappas. 


Even if we leave aside these comparatively old 
and nearly forgotten specimens of early dramatic 
attempts, a historian of Bengali Drama, writing 
on a comparatively extensive scale, cannot be 
forgiven for the somewhat scanty and hurried 
treatment alloted to Ram Narayan ‘Tarkaratna. 
It is doubtful if Dr. Guha-Thakurta had ever had 
access to the original copies of the Pandit’s 
works ; otherwise, his mistakes, both of omission 
and commission, are inexplicable. It is not 
correct, for instance, to state that the theme of 
Tarkaratna’s Ven-samhara is “taken from the 
Sabha Parba (sie) of the Mahabharata”; for the 
very preface of the work tells us that it is nothing 
more than an adaptation of Bhatta Narayana’s 
Sanskrit drama of the same name, and the very 


title-page acknowledges that it is atta afana 
yaaa] The prize for the Naba-natak was not 


offered. by Jyotirindra Nath Thakur, _but_ by 
Gunendra and Ganendra, sons of Girindra Nath 
Thakur, and to Gunendra Nath the work is 
dedicated by the author. The foot-note 2 on page 
63, therefore, is uncalled for, and to foot-note 

(on Jyotirindra Nath’s biography) must he 
added Manmatha Nath Ghosh’s recent sketch, 
which is perhaps unknown to Dr. Guha-Thakurta. 


were: 
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A chronology and full account of the individual 


works of Tarkaratna should have -been attempted, : 


as most of the works in their first edition are still 
available. It is amusing to read that ‘his Svapna- 
dhan, ct which a copy printed in Samvat 1930 
(=1874-75 A.D.). is in the reviewer’s possession, iS 


“a, re-discovery”; who was the first to discover it ? - 


Again, a reference to the fragmentary autobio- 
graphical sketch of Tarkaratna, published in 
Bharatbarsha -of 1323 B.S., would require a more 
guarded statement regarding Maharaja Yatindra 
Mohan Thakur’s authorship of the three farces, 
which Tarkaratna declares to have himself written 
and sold to the Maharaja. Dr. Gtha-Thakurta 


omits all mention of the private stage 


qzmyq)set up under the auspices of the Vidyot- 
sahini Sabha by _ Kaliprasanna Simha, . who 
translated for it two Sanskrit plays and wrote one 
original play. Two of these plays appear to be 
unknown to Dr. Guha-Thakurta, perhaps because 
his authorities have not mentioned them; but 
even if these plays were not available to him, he 
might have utilized Manmatha Nath Ghosh’s account 
of. them in his biographical sketch of Kaliprasanna. 
The present reviewer also. gave an _ account, 
necessarily brief, of these plays in the Pragati of 
Dacca three years ago. p 
The account of the growth of. the National 
Theatre and its successors is equally unsatisfactory : 
for no account of this movement would be full 
without a reference to the series of articles contri- 
buted by Amrita Lal Bose, who himself played a 
part in it, to the Masik Basumatt several years 
ago. The part which Girish Chandra Ghosh took 
in the early stages of the movement has been 
somewhat overestimated by enthusiastic admirers. 
There are one or two biographies of Girish Chandra 
(Fhosh, which no doubt furnish some information i; 
but these biographies are written with an exagge- 
rated emphasis and from an obviously partisan 
point of view. They cannot, however, be entirely 
ignored, even if the information contained in them 
has to be taken with caution-and duly corroborated. 
The author should have duly taken all these ac- 
counts into consideration instead of relying chiefly 
on magazine articles of questionable value. A 
fuller account should also have been given of 
Manomohan Bose’s once famous plays. most of 
which are available in the Imperial Library of 
Calcutta and some in the British Museum. Our 
author declines to deal more fully with Kshirod 
‘Prasad Vidyabinod’s work on the ground that “he 


is still producing new works which seem to suggest 


that he has not yet arrived at the highest point 
of his dramatic genius” ; but Kshirod Prasad cannot 
be still producing new works in 19380 because he 
is actually dead for some time. 

_ The author’s knowledge of Sanskrit and early 
literary history appears to be no better; yet he 
insists on making ‚an unnecessary displav. He 
begins his work by devoting one whole chapter to 
the origin and growth of ancient Indian Drama, 
which is hardly relevant to his subject ; but, after 
giving usa string of European opinions culled 
chiefly from Keith, he comes to the rather dis- 
appointing conclusion, at the end of the chapter, 
that “it seems hopeless ... to arrive at a definite 
conclusion” ! One simply wonders why he wasted 
one whole chapter. Another chapter is devoted to 
‘the antiquity of the Indian theatre. 
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nothing in it which is not in Bloch, Levi and Keith, 

and the topic might have been better left to 
the more competent historians of the Sanskrit stage. 
But a marvellous generalization in a nutshell -is 
given of the characteristics of Sanskrit drama in 
a foot-note on p. 57. We read here of eight “recog- 
nized rules” which are summarized as “canons of : 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy”; and some of them -are quite 
interesting. We read, for instance—“The title of 
the play must be formed by compounding the 

names of the hero and the heroine.” “The heroine 
must bea lady of noble family or a courtesan : 

the two may occasionally share honours, provided 
they do not: meet.” “The play must be full of 

rascals,” ete.! Comment is not necessary; but it is 
difficult, to discover from what work on Sanskrit 
Dramaturgy these edifying “rules” or “canons” are 
summarized. Neither theory nor practice actually 
ever established or conformed to' them. The most 
wonderful and entertaining piece of information, 

however. ig that supplied by the foot-note on p. 80 
which explains what Michael Madhusudan meant, 
when he wrote in one of his well-known letters, 
that he would notpermit himself to be bound down 
by “the dicta of Mr. Visawanath of Sahitya-Darpan.” 
In that note, Dr. Guha-Thakurta asks us to believe 
that “Mr. Viswanath belonged to the orthodox 
school of Bengali critics, who laid down rules for 
Bengali drama in strict accordance with the 
classical doctiines !!” 

It is wearisome to be perpetually cavilling, 
but, to be quite frank, the. presumption of the 
author is as colossal as his ignorance. ‘He assures 
us very gravely that Siva (and. not Rudra) 
“in the earliest Vedic sacrificial ritual is a 
fire-god,” forgetting. that the origin and character 
of the Vedic Rudra, who later on definitely 
became Siva, is- still a matter of controversy. 
More inaccurate is his remark that “Jaydeb (s20) 
was one `of the earliest Bengali poets” (p. 3), 
although on p. 10 the valuable information is given 
that “Jaydeb’s Gita Gobinda (sie) is not a Bengali 
drama, it is written in Sanskrit.” We are further 
informed that Jaydeva’s work is “a characteristic - 
type of the oldest Indian drama,” even_ though it 
was compoted about the 12th century A.D. ! On the 
very first ‘page of the book we have the exciting 
information, albeit on the somewhat dubious. authority 
of “Mr. B.P. Horrwitz,.” that “even the Vedic age 
knew Yatras”: but immediately afterwards on 
p.10 we read that this is “of course, extremely conjec- 
tural!” Our author’s choice of obscure or superan- 
nuated “authorities,” set forth in an imposing array’ 
of foot-notes and bibliography, is marvellous. One 
instance of his unquestioning reverence | for 
questionable opinion is afforded, by his repetition 
of the phrase “the Puranic Renaissance in Bengal,” 
of which Bengal itself knew nething. Another 
equally interesting instance is the extolling, as the 
most renowned of all the reformers of the Yatra,” 
of Krishna Kamal Gosvami, who belonged to West 
Bengal but who was -comparatively unknown 
except rerhaps to a few in. East- Bengal, till one 
historian of Bengali literature belonging to Hast 
Bengal], propped him up with laudations. Personal 
predilection is hard to avoid and the championship 
of a half forgotten minor. writer is a temptation, 
but historical facts are inexorable. The Gosvaini’s 
works were not published till the seventies of the 
last century, but by that time the Yatra had 
already come under the influence of the anglicized 
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Bengali theatre which had been ‘entirely modifying 
it, Leaving aside the earlier exponents of the 
Yatra, if the later Yatrawallas have to be consi- 
dered, it is unintelligible why Mati Lal Ray, the 
famous, prolific and’ influential contemporary of 
Krishnakamal’s, should be ignored with a whimsi- 
cal preference of his less known and less important 
contemporary of a somewhat local fame. 

It is not clear, however, why Dr. Guha-Thakurta 
should have dovoted three chapters to the obvious 
generalities about the Yatra when he could add 


nothing fresh to our knowledge and when the. 


subject is only remotely connected with his theme. 
There can hardly be any doubt, as the present 
reviewer has already shown elsewhere, that the 
modern Bengali drama and theatre did not originate 
or evolve from the Yatra, Its sources were 
different, and influences which moulded it were 
divergent. This position has been accepted by Dr. 
Guha-Thakurta, and yet he must write on the 
Yatra. He also digrésses into _ short paragraph- 
accountsof the Kabi. Kathakata, Kirttan, Tappa, Hap- 
akhrai and Pamcali which are neither satisfactory 


nor necessary ; but the word aīṣT afd is wrongly 
given as “Danda Kabi”, and the author assures us 
with some complacency that “originally Kabi 
songs formed part of the Yatra,” a statement which 
is as irresponsible as many’ of his similar 
Statements. : 

On the critical side of the work, where 
legitimate difference of opinion will be claimed, 
it is not necessary to say much. But one is 
astonished to learn that Dinabandhu wrote 
‘pedantic prose” and an “artificial style? in his 
comedies, that his plays “seem to suggest that he 
was obsessed by a sheer love of the lewd and 
filthy,” that his comedies are “grotesque stories 
of unimaginable crimes and perverse passions” 
reminding one of “Les Diaboliques of Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,” that “he only, provokes our disgust,” 
and that “his elegant (and not pedantic and 
artificial ?) and erudite (?) style do not save us 
from the feeling of nausea produced by the morbid 
tone of his comedies !!” One may 
doubt if the author has really read and understood 
Dinabandhu’s writing. and means seriously. what 
he says : -for never was a more ignorant and more 
infamous libel pronounced on a cherished name in 
Bengali literature. Another instance of his 
literary judgment will suffice. Dr. Guha-Thakurta 
speaks of “the admitted excellence” of Girish 
Chandra Ghosh’s style of writing, which, in his 
opinion, 1s, like Cæsars wife, “above reproach.” 
Whatever else may be admitted of Girish Chandra 

hosh, no one with any sense of literary style 
will claim that Girish Chandra had any style at 
all, least of all an excellent literary style. 

_ the reference to “Les Diaboliques of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly” quoted above is a typical instance of 
another amusing form of pedantry (or shall we 
say, a form of recent literary snobbery in Bengal 
of a class of- pseudo-culturists ?) which this work 
displays. The author’s eyes, ranging in encyclopae- 
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dic sweep over the entire field of human culture 
and scholarship, Yansack the whole _ of 
European literature and European stage, especially 
the ultra modern, the second-rate, and the recondidate, 
for drawing glittering generalities and dazzling 
parallelisms to throw in thè teeth of your wingless 
plodder. The actress Tarasundariis “Sarah Bernhardt 
or Eleanora Duse” of the Bengalistage, although our 
author would demur to the old-fashioned nickname- 
of “the Garrick of Bengal” given by a past 
generation to Girish Chandra. The “leaping beauty” 
of Rabindranath’s Phalguni reminds our author of 
“a leaping calf’—(“not an ordinary calf,’ we are 
assured)—which the author “once saw sculptured on 
a Minoan vase of ancient Crete,” as well as of “the 
dance-tunes of Bach and the leaping Polonaises 

of Liszt, and the mazurkas and waltzes of Chopin !” 
This world-embracing craze finds parallelisms of 

Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Strindberg. _ Ibsen, 

Maeterlinck, W. B. Yeats, Karl Capek, and even 
Wordsworth, Bernard Shaw and Bergson’s elan vitat 
in modern Bengali drama !! It refuses to be 
provincial and talks glibly ‘of, “world-literature” ! 
but it reminds one of that patriot who thought so. 
much about his mother-country that he forgot his. 
own mother. 


But enough! It is, painful indeed for the 
present reviewer to be driven, in spite of -his 
Inclination to be charitable, to the opinion that the 
work under review, which is the only systematic work 
so far written on the subject, displays more empty 
pedantry than real scholarship, rather an easy and: 
self-complacent belief in second-hand. misleading. 
and careless information than an inclination for 
patient, honest and painstaking research, a greater- 
desire for indulging in high-sounding opinions and 
irresponsible statements than a capacity for sober 
taste and well-disciplined judgment. The work. 
appears to be written more for the edification of 
the European readers, who may be easily satisfied 
and from’ whom it has,,in spite of its general 
unreliability and particular absurdities, already 
recéived seals of approval; but even for them it 
would be at best an inadequate and unsafe guide. In 
the foreword to the book our author “ventures to 
think” that future investigators, about whom he is 
fully expectant, “could, safely depend” on his. 
work ; but he ventures indeed to think too _ much. 
It cannot be denied that the author writes an | 
interesting style and has elegant presentation. But. 


-to compare great things with small and to follow 


our author’s own method of citing parallelisms, * 
one may say, with an application only to the 
particular point, that this book in its treatment of 
the subject reminds one of the method of Sir 
William Temple. It has been said of Temple that 
“he could write about Nothing like a gentleman.” 
Similarly, our author can write, _ popularly 


- enough, a work of nearly two hundred and fifty 


pages on such slender and unsifted materials as. 
are easy of access and presume upon his genteel 
appearance and elegant delivery. 


. | S. K. De 


> 


-80 ably, presented by 


“motive” may escape the attention of the - 
‘the action at the time of doing it, but it is there 
-all the same. 
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Fate and Hree-Winn: By A. ©. Wadia, M.A.. 
Second Edition, Revised, 1931. London and 
Toronto: Messrs, J. M. Dent and Sons, Lid., pages 
AVIT+190. 28. 6d. net. p 


From boyhood, Mr. Wadia tells us | 
epistle dedicatory, he has been troubled with the 
problem of fate. Being taken to task by his father 
for his failure in accomplishing something, the 
budding philosopher felt the injustice of the accusa- 
tion and in later years he endeavoured to grapple 
with the problem of will. These’ pages, well 
written, in lucid style and well arranged 
are a result of his endeavour. We are not 


-convinced by the .array of the arguments. but yet 


we admit that Mr. Wadia has made a good attempt 
‘to establish his case. We still cling to the doctrine 
Ward and re-asserted by 
Taylor in his latest book, the Faith of a Moralist, 


that “any interpretation of the world which is to 


make soon for real history, real morality. real 
religion, must let contingency into the heart of 
things.” y; , i , 

We would readily admit that at times the 
doctrine of free-will has been presented in a 
form that is psychologically and _ philosophically. 
inadmissible. We believe that a deeper analysis 
of a course of action would reveal that “motiveless 
-choice” does not exist at all. The ene of ar 
oer o 


Freedom is not, however, to be 
identified with motiveless action. 

Mr. Wadia’s book has gone through a second 
edition, a fact which clearly points to the value 
‘of the book. It is written in a fascinating style and 
Mr, Wadia has succeeded in writing in an attractive 
‘manner on a subject of the utmost difficulty. 


Sarogmit Naipo’s Setect Porus: Chosen and 
Edited by H. G. Dalway Turnbull, M.A. (Oxon.), 
‘Lecturer: to the Oxford Universitiy, Extension 
Delegacy, formerly Professor of Enghsh Literature, 
Deccan College, Poona. Price kts. 2 Pages 241. 
Oxford University Press. 
Madras. 1930: 


We welcome this collection of poems and we 
hope that Indian Universities will soon introduce 
it in their curricula. Here we have both excellent 
poetry in the purest English style and Indian 


Bombay, 


in the. 


Caleutta, - 


nor any queries relating thereto 
to our office, addressec. 


Reviewer, ete., according ‘0 the. language 


themes which will render the book of great value 
to Indian students. Sir Edmund Gosse has describ- 
ed Mrs. Naidu as “the most brilliant, the most 
original, and most correct of all Indians who have 
written English verse.” Mrs, Naidu is remarkable for 
the individuality which she succeeds in imparting to 
her subject, and for her descriptive powers of imagina- 
tion and her power of dramatic interpretation. 

it is to be hoped that this anthology will lead 
the discerning reader to study the whole of the 
literary work of the celebrated Indian poetess. 


P. G. Bridge: 


Aw Economic ANALYSIS oF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
Restrictions upon MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS in 
Ivumors: By Ward L. Bishop, Asst. Professor of 
Economies, Lehigh University. University of 
illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. Vol. XYL 
Part. L $100 : 


From the appended statistics it appears that 
during the decade 1915—1925, the funded debt of 
24 cities in Illinois ro8e from $11 million to $ 27 
million, their assessed value from $214 million to 
9401 and taxes from $10 million to $27 million. Thus, 
assessed value is not increasing as fast as taxes 
or as debts. If the position in Illinois is compared 
with that in the North Central States or the 
country as a whole, it is seen that debts are 
mounting up at a proportionately higher rate in 
Ilinois than elsewhere. Thus there is no question 
of there being a good case for constitutional tes- 
trictions upon municipal borrowing, 
four economic considerations are suggested by the 
author for testing the desirablity of such 
restrictions :-~ 

) The amount of indebtedness, which is a 
question of the necessity of capital outlays and 
the capacity of the community to pay: 

The purpose of indebtedness : 

(3) Source of payment: and 

(4) time of payment 


The following ° 


By painstaking research and rigorous analysis Wi 
the author has come to the conclusion that “it | 
would seem desirable to substitute a combined ` 


legislative and administrative control in which it 
would be the function of the legislature to pass 
general laws in future, leaving flexibility to meet 
the exigencies of any occasion to a competent 





x 


state board or official. "Economie conditions.. in 


‘Indian municipalities arẹ sọ, dissimilar that if, is 


ae, + 


pea 
a a 


i 


l? 


,and commerce, a) 
‘dangerously dependent upon foreign trade for the 


difficult to apply these conclusions here. -But with 
the increasing development of local seli-government, 
it is eminently desirable that detailed studies on 
the lines of the present volume should be under- 
taken for Indian municipalities. It is for this 
reason that the book deserves the serious attention 


of Indian economists. i 


How we Live! By Sir John A. R. Marriott, 
Honorary Fellow, » Ozford. Oxford University 
Press. 1930 

The present book is No. 28 in the World’s 
Manuals Series, “designed not only to give the 
student, who is ‘undertaking a special study some 
idea of the landmarks which will guide him, but 
also to make provision for the great body of 
general reacers....” In the modest compass of 
142 pages, the author has given a clear account of 
how Englishmen live. He deters definations to 
Chapter IV, making a novel andentertaining approach 
to’ the subject by describing first “the daily miracle” 
of supplying food to densely populated Britain and 
then passing on naturally to descriptions of the 
shops and the farm. With the ground cleared in 
this way, the author discussed, one after another, 
capital, labour, modern business organization, money, 
banking, overseas trade and its machinery, winding 
the book up ina final chapter of reflections. All 
these themes are well known, but the treatment is 
fresh and entertaining. There is vigour as well as 
charm in the style. A few sentences are quoted 
below as Instances : H l 

“This is the difference between politics and busi- 
ness, and it is apt to puzzle democratie politicians. 
The root principle of Democracy is equality ; the 
root principle of modern business is inequality.” 

“Down to the end of the fifteenth century, ... 

England’s position was that of a Cinderella among 
the more highly developed commercial nations of 
Furope.... _ These mariners [Vasvo da Gama, 
Columbus and Cabot] were the fairy godmothers of 
commercial Cinderella. England was decked out in 
fine robes and glass* slippers.” 
“ “The industrial inventions of the eighteenth 
century, in conjunction: with the fortunate abun- 
dance of coal and iron, gave us a start in the world- 
race for industrial supremacy... But... Nemesis 
has lain in waiting for us. We were tempted in 
the forties to put all our eggs in one basket. The 
result is seen to-day in a nation still prodigiously 
wealthy, still in the forefront of finance, industry, 
but terribly overcrowded : an 


bare necessities of existence.” 
Unfortunately, the author shows throughout a 


i decided bias for capitalism, extolling its virtues and 


minimizing its vices. Nationalization. co-partnership 
and profit-sharing have been hastily rejected, with- 
out.a critical examination of their potentialities. 
His description ofthe future rôle of India and 
Dependencies is given below_in order to show how 
a, cultured and scholarly Englishman views the 
im A 


ire : : 
, "The self-governing Dominions, situated largely in 
temperate climates, offer magnificent fields for the 


* In a foot-note, the author explains that, as a 
fact, the slippers were of much more comfortable 
texture, but the English translators of the fairytale 
misread vair for verre. 
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expansion of the British race and for the evolution 


of great nations of British. blood. In our Depen- 
Gencles we possess estates of immense value which, 
with primary, regard for. the well-being _ of the. 
aboriginal! inhabitants, may be worked with 
immense profit to the world at large, and in parti- 
cular to thelr immediate proprietors. The value of 
that estate has not, perhaps yet, been adequately 
realized.” ' | 

Probably these are not blemishes of the book 
from the point of view of the readers for whom 
it is primarily intended and who | desire to 
continue to thrive on a system of imperialistic 
capitalism. But there are a few mis-state- 
ments which require correction. Thus on p. 66 
it is stated: “The Act [of 1855] established 
the principle of ‘limited liability’, č. e, that, it. 
certain conditions are fulfilled, a man may invest 
capital in a bank or any other company, without 
incurring the risk of ‘losing more than his own 
‘share’..” While this is true for companies other 
than banking, the Act of 1855 expressly excluded 
banking companies from the privileges of ‘limited 
liability’; it was not til] 1858 that they were 
extended to bank shares and even then the 
liability for notes issued remained unlimited. The 
fiduciary limit of Bank of England notes is 
mentioned to be £14,000,000.on p. 105 but on 
p. 107 it is shown in the balance sheet to be 
£18,450,C00. Sarely, the discrepancy should have 
been explained at least in a fcot-note. The 
statement on p. 86 to the effect that “the discovery 
of a new and rich, gold-field, flooding the markets, 
of the world with gold, must . bring about a” 
general full in prices” should have made it clear 
that by ‘prices’ ‘prices of gold’ are meant. There. 
is at least one misprint on page 74 line 22, Thex: 
printing and the get up leave nothing . tö- be. 


‘desired. 


Prixorres of Money, BANKING AND EXCHANGE 


WITE SPECIAL Rergrence TO Inma: By Syed 
Shaukat Husain Zaidi, M. A., Universal Book and 
Chandni Chawk, Delhi, 1930. 


Stationery House, 
Rs. 2, 


This is an elementary text-book for the use of 
Intermediate and B A. students, specially of the 
Delhi University. The author has modestly dis- 
claimed all originality, but even as a compilation 
the work could be improved upon. It offers. 
tempting opportunities to examination candidates to 
use it as a cram book. There are evident signs of. 
haste and want of care, which should be avoided. 
in a text-book for, beginners. Thus a statement: 
e the following is incomplete and possibly mis- ` 
eading :— 

“Bank of England notes were the classic 
example of a strictly convertible currency ; they 
were recognized everywhere as being as good as 
gold, and enoyed almost universal acceptability” 


(p. 4). ; 

A text-book published in 1930 should_ not write 
25.2215 as being the Mint Par between France and 
England (p. 22) nor mention £19,750,000 as being 
the fiduciary limit of the Bank of England (p. 44). 
In view of these, it is difficult to recommend it as 
a text-book until a through revision is carefully 
made. ue 

H. Sivua * 
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How to -Comerte Wir Foreicn Crora: By 
M. po Gandhi. A, E R. Econ. S, RSS. 


Price Rs. 3-3 including postage. `, 

This is a study, of the position of hand- 
spinning. hand-weaving and cotton mills in the 
economies of cloth production in India. The 
author appeals to the people to extend their 
patronage to Swadeshi cloth in, general and to 
khaddar in particular, with a view to provide a 
suitable supplementary occupation to a large 
section of the pople who have periods of enforced 
idleness extending to six months in the year. 

In the foreword Sir P. C. Ray commends the 
book as an, opportune publication and as one 


that has met with the general approval of 
Mahatma Gandhi. As for ourselves, we do not 
find in the body of the book any concrete 


suggestions for the improvement or rationalization 
of India’s cotton industry which alone could 
justify the title of the book. 

This is on the whole a good collection and 
compilation of much valuable data and the author 
can be ‘congratulated for having placed before 
the public in useful form facts that hitherto had 
been lying scattered about. 

The printing and get-up of the book are nice 
but the advertisements towards the end_of the 
book are somewhat out of place and have 
detracted considerably from the value of the book 
as a scientific treatise. 


N. SANYAL 
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Inpiaw Srares AND BrRrimsa Inora: Turr Future 


Revatioys: By Gurumukh Nihıl Singh. M. Se. 
(Econ). London. Professor of Economics and 
“Political Science, ‘Benares Hindu University. 
With a Foreword by Sir T. B. Sapru. Pp. 380. 
Nand Kishore and Bros., Benares. 

2, Progress or Inpran Srates: By Dewan 
Bahadur A. B. Letthe, M. 4, LL. B. Pp. 177. 


Aryabhusan Press, Poona. Price Re. 1-8. 


We must thank the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report for, the present interest in the 
study of the relationship of Indian States to British 
India. The authors of the Report said in a 
famous passage in 1918: “Our conception of the 
eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States, 
self-governing in all matters of purely local or 
provincial interest-.Over this congeries of States 
would preside a central Government, increasingly 
representative of and responsible to the people of 
all of them -In this picture there is a place also 
for the Native States. It is possible that they too 
will wish to be associated_for certain purposes 
with the organization of British India in such a 
way as to dedicate their peculiar qualities to the 
common, Services without loss of individuality.” 
The Indian Princes have not been slow to act on 
this suggestion. The Reforms of 1919 kindled a 
desire in the minds of many of them for effactive 
participation in the administration of matters of 
joint interest. with British India, from which 
they had been .so long as completely shut out as 
the people of British India. During the years that 
followed they have, from time to, time, expressed 
their willingness to join an_all-India Federation. 
Mr. Singh is among those Indian publicists who 
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consider the establishment of such an all-India 
Federation conditional on the progress of constitu- 
tional government in the Indian States. He also 
challanges the Princes’ claim of direct relationship 
with the British Crown—a claim which the 
Princes have put forward only since the introduc- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. | 
He subjects this claim to a searching historical 
inquiry and fully exposes its hollowness. It is 
the Government of India and not the British 
Crown which has always exercised suzerain 
rights—whiely carries with it the right to interfere 


in internal affairs—over the Indian States. If the 


Princes object to such intervention on the part 
of the Government of India in future, the remedy 
lies in their own hands: let them. set their own 
houses in order and the necessity and the justi- 
fication for all such intervention will disappear. 
If the motive behind the claim of the Princes is a 
desire to perpetuate their own autocratic rele with 
the help of the British Government, they cannot 
expect their own subjects or the people of British 
India to agree to such an arrangement. | ` 

Dewan Bahadur A, B. Letthe finds no insuperable 
obstacle in the way of the immediate association of the 
Indian States with British India in the management 
of matters of common concern. A constitution, 
drawn up on this basis need not, at its inception, 
possess all the characteristics of a true Federation. 
If the constitution be made sufficiently elastic, it 
will, in the course of time, develop along its own 
lines into a full-fledged Federation or something 
closely akin to it. The Dewan Bahadur, who is 
attached to an Indian State and may therefore be 
expected to be familiar with the workings of 
princely minds, is also prepared to make allowan- 
ces for, the Princes’ preference for ‘white’ to 
brown’ intervention, as otherwise they might fight 
Shy of all schemes ‘of Federation, and this would 
retard the political progress of the country. But he 
is not less insistent than Mr. Singh on the neces- 
sity of immediate constitutional advance in the 
Indian States. ` A self-governing ‘British’ India 
and an autocratic ‘Indian’ India would make 
strange bed-fellows. 


Econ. 


Lire Movements ın Prants: By Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, being. Vol. VI of the ‘Transactions 
of the Bose Research Institute” Calcutta. With’ 80 
illustrations. Longmans,- Green & Co, London, 
A Toronto. 1931. Pp. VI+211. Price 18s. 
net. 


This book forms Vol. VI of the Transactions of. 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, It is the 
continuation of the five previous volumes. all dealing 
with “Life Movements in Plants.” The present 
part contains, in addition to an, Introductory note 
by Sir Jagadis, twenty papers either by himself or 
by members of his staff. . 

In his introduction. the author reminds the 
reader to bear it in mind that the nomenclature of 
the active tissues is determined_ by their function 
and not by their structure. He gives the name 
‘muscle’ to the specialized contractile tissue, whilst 
by ‘nerve’ he understands the tissue for conduction 
of excitation to a distance. Though this has been the 
fundamental idea constantly repeated in most of 
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his previous woarks, he must admit, that “there 
still exists the long prevalent conception that the 
physiological mechanisms of animals and plant are 
fundamentally different because they have been 
evolved along divergent lines. The results of the 
experimental investigations that have been carried 
out in my laboratories during the last thirty years 
suffice to prove that the mechanisms as well as the 
life-processes in the plant and in the animal are 
essentially similar.” 

Physiologists may agree with this statement or 
not. But when a few lines later the author says: 
“The issue, ina single sentence, is between the 
physiological and the physical,” the question 
immediately arises, whether the mechanisms as well 
as the life-processes in. the plant on the one side 
and in the animal on the other, cannot be essential- 
ly dissimilar, though the activities in both are 
considered to. be physiological. Certainly the 
argument which he gives for the ‘essential similari- 
ty’ is not in the least convincing: “The ascent of 
sap and the. transmission of impulse have béen 
shown to be dependent for their activity upon 
external conditions which have long been known to 
be favourab’e to the contractility and irritability of 
animal tissues, and the activity of these processes is 
accompanied by movements and electrical variations 
which correspond with those accompanying the 
activity of muscle and nerve,” 

It is natural that all the papers published in 
Life Movements in Plants have been prepared 
with a view to support Sir Jagadis’ views and 
theories. To one who has studied the author’s 
former works carefully not much in, the way 
of original observations and ideas is offered. 
Were the scholars afraid of disagreeing with 
their master? Six papers deal, with the 
ascent of sap and rhythmic pulsation in plants, six 
other papers throw light on the. transmission of 
impulse in plants and animals. It is very satisfac- 
tory to see that the work of the Bose Research 
Institute has, for the first time, been extended to 
chemical investigations, as is shown in the last 


l four papers of the volume. 


l the papers are distinguished by a definite 
statement. of the case, by a‘clear exposition of the 
experiment and by a concise summary of. the 
results, containing sometimes premature conclusions. 
They can certainly be recommended to students 
who desire to be introduced into the science of 
experimental physiology. l 

The general get-up of the book is excellent. 


_ E. BLATTER 


Tes Lire 
2 Vols. (The World’s Classics 


Obs. A Oxford 
University Press. 2s. each. 


Series) 


Mr. Maude is a well-known authority on Tolstoy 


` and none of his translations and works need any 


introduction. His Life of Tolstoy- was first 
published in 1908. But for the ‘World’s Classics’ 
he has revised and re-written it in the light of 
the new waterial about Tolstoy which has been 
published since his death, 

The first volume of this work covers the first 
fifty years of Tolstoy’s life with a chapter on his 
literary productions till 1878 and hasa very useful 
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appendix on the English translations of Tolstoy. 
The second volume takes the story down to his 
death and contains an elaborate examination of his 
opinions and beliefs. It is unnecessary to speak 
here about the absorbing interest of Tolstoy’s life 
or to the qualifications of Mr. Maude to depict it. 
Both have been referred to by Mr. Bernard. Shaw 
(quoted on the jacket) who says: ‘Tolstoy is not 
a prendre on a laisser. You have to, take him 
whether you like him or not, and take him as he 
is. -Maude’s book, which will stand, I think, among 
the big biographies of our literature, must be read, 
no matter what you may try to think of its hero.” 
This is not the first time that the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has earned the gratitude of readers 
by bringing a standard or loved work within the 
reach of a modest purse. But the inclusion of 
Mr. Maude’s Infe of Tolstoy in the ‘“World’s 
Classics’ makes a repetition of that tribute a 
pleasant and not a mere formal duty. 


Tue Eustace Dramonps: By Anthony Trollope. 
: The Woa Classics Series) Oxford University 
ress. 2S. 


Another welcome reprint jin this series is 
Trollope’s Eustace Diamonds. Though Trollope 
does not belosg to the first rank of English 
novelists, he is so vigorous and witty, and 
so typically English that he deserves to be 
read by everybody interested in English hfe and 
manners. The Husiace Diamonds is, one of his 
best told stories with a character in it which 
might be placed by the side of Becky Sharp. 


N. C. CHAUDHURI 


Bı 
Elwin. : The Christian qlee 
With a 


RICHARD ROLLE, a CHRISTIAN SANNYASIL: 
Father Verrier. Et 
Society for India. Price 12 annas. 
Foreword by Dr. N. Macnicol. 


n his foreword Dr. Macnicol truly says 
“Mystical experience has blossomed into many 
forms of beauty from the pale wind flowers of 
Plotinus or Sri Sankaracharya to the glowing 
passion flowers of so many of the Christian and 
the bhakti saints,” though we joia issue with him 
at least as to the characterization of Plotinus as a 
mystic—Plotinus who with his fellow mystics 
‘felt burning within themselves the flame of love 
for what is there to know- the passion of the love 
resting on the bosom of his love.” sss. 

it is very cheering to find a Christian author 
recognize truths in other systems of religion, which 
was not formerly their wont. Father Elwin has 
not failed to gather parallels of heroic character 
and conduct from amongst the Hindu sadhus and 
Musalman saints and he has also admiringly quoted 
from the Bhagavatgita, Bhaktamala, Bhagavata 
and other Vaishnava scriptures, and referred to 
Vaishnava rasaiativa. f 

Richard Rolle was a fourteenth century English 
mystic. As a mystic and, for the matter of that, 
a saint, does not generally conform to all the ortho- 
dox rules of the current religion. Rolle being 
no exception to the rule, had his full share of 
persecution. “The regular clergy looked with 
suspicion on him for years. He was a free-lance: 
he was a layman: he was original. What were 
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his authorities ? Who taught him this or that? 
How did he know? What right had he to know ?” 
Certainly a man has no right to, know more than 
what is consistent: with the interest of the Church 
or what is allowed by the Church authorities! | 
The author characterizes Rolle, in the following 
way: “Rolle himself is a typical Bhakta: his 
impassioned devotion to the Adorable whom’ he 
saw full pictured in Jesus Christ: his stress on 
emotion, fee'ing, sentiment transformed into the 


higher love ‚his sense of song; his regard for the. 


Divine Name; his absorption in, spiritual realities ; 
his wondering sannyast life; his glowing burning 
heart—all mark him as a Bhakta after the mind of 
Jesus, Whose love he reflects and does something 
to express.” This is. an excellent picture of a 
mystic as far as it goes under the limitation. of the 
author’s sectarianism as an orthodox Christian. In 
another place father Elwin has referred to the 
“devotion to the person of Jesus” as the characteristic 
of Christian mysticism of the time. He should not 
forget that “personality” in the ordinary connotation 
of the term does not come in very much in the 
way of a mystic’s thinking, however much the 
orthodox writer may_make of it. His insistence on 
the person Jesus or Christ or “the mind of Jesus” 
on the contrary, takes the wind out of the mystic’s 
sail. And it contradicts his own characterization 
of the mystices in general. Has he truly not said, 
“they belong to no age and to no country. The 
mystics are the fellow-citizens of all mankind. the 
contemporaries of every generation. It is through 
them that the Church can stretch out hands of 
sympathetic appeal to her non-Christian friends. 
They would have been perfectly at home in India.” 
But this-is not possible if the term “Jesus- Christ” 
is understood as crudely as the orthox Christian 
would have us take, and no mystic is worth his 
salt if he does not rise above it. Evelyn Underhill, 
herself a mystic of no mean order and a_ historian 
of mysticism into the bargain. in, describing 
“the mystic’s conception of his deity,” says: 
“At least this conception. will be symbolis; 
his experience, if genuine, will far transcend the 
symbols he employs. Credal forms. therefore, can 
only be for the mystic a scaffold by which he 
ascends. We are even bound, I think, to confess 
that the overt recognition of that which orthodox 
Christians generally mean by a personal God is 
not essential. On the contrary, where it takes a 
crudely anthropomorphic form, the idea of 
personalitv may bea disadvantage; opening the 
way for the intrusion of disguised emotions and 
desires. In the highest experiences of the greatest 
mystics the personal category appears to ‘be 
transcended.” 

However, under certain limitations due to the 
author’s sectarian views and proclivities, the book 
is a good representation of a mystic life. 1tis a great 
pleasure tous to recommend it to those who 
are interested in the mystic way_of thinking. They 
will derive much pleasure and profit from the 
perusal of the work. 

DHIRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 


Creatures ALL: By Shanker Ram. Madras. 


_ There are six stories. The moral is universal 
kindness. A good book to while away an hour 
or two with. 


‚mothers of 
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SuppapRra: By V. D. Rishi. Bombay. 
ee 


Those who believe in spiritualism will find this 
book interesting. It contains messages the author 


_ obtained from his beloved and departed wife, and 


seeks to establish the truth of spirit communication. 
A Naosore Feast: By Ruby Laghi. Karachi. 


Naojote ceremony is a Zoroastrian ritual 
through which the Parsi child passes after the 7th 
year. This book enlightens us on an important 
phase of religion. There ar some interesting 
“poems. A 


One Hunyprep Poems or Tayumanavar : By N. R. 
Subramania Pillai Coimbatore. 


These are prose translation. Tayumanavar was a 


Tamil poet and philosopher. Some of the poems are 
excellent: “Can bad deeds done in the past affect 
anyone who marches forward with awful thirst for 
the. flood of thy mercey ?” i 


Creric 


My Story: By Mrs. Parvati Athavale. 
I ERR by Rev. Justin E. Abbott (G. E. Putnam 
Sons). . 


This autobiography ofa Hindu widow is an 
extremely interesting work, especially for those 
who are trying, to improve the status of the 
india. Parvatibai became a widow 
very early and would have been doomed to the 
usual miseries of Hindu widowhood but for her 
coming to the Widow’s Home founded by Professor 
Karve,in a suburb of Poona. Here she had the 
first rudiments of education and then made up 
her mind to devote herself to the cause_ of the 
Home. Although practically ignorant of English 
she took the bold step of proceeding to America to 
collect funds for the Institution and the account of 
her experiences there may be described as almost 
romantic. The Widow’s’' Home has now developed 
into a University, a great centre of women’s learn- 
ing and Prof. Karve’s name is widely known not 
only in this country but abroad as. well. In this 
book we follow the gradual growth of the Institution 
step by step and the story of Parvatibai’s life tells 
us what it has achieved for one Indian widow ‘and 
what it is achieving for many others today. 


Dantn’s Divine Comedy:  Apprecrarion by 
S. Hai M. A., Ph. D. (Allahabad Law Journal 
ress). 


Dr. Nebru has done a great service to all 
students of literature by bringing out this render- 
ing of a portion of Dante’s great work. Very few 
Indians have the opportunity to read Dante in the 
original and most of us are content to admire him 
through some faithful translation or other. The 
difficulties of the translator of Dante are great, as 
was indicated. by Rossetti seventy years back, 
and to one ignorant of Italian many literary 
beauties of the Divine Comedy must remain hidden. 
A good translator may, however, familiarize us not 
only with the subject-matter: of the original but 
with something of the charm of its form and 
manner. This Dr. Nehru’s translation has certainly 


ag 
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‘done and. one cannot have anything but praise for 
his attempt to render Dante in terza rima, a 
‘difficult metre to handlein English. The phraseology 
too 1s very _ skilfully managed, for the translator 
has steered clear of the extremes of prosaic 


` literalness and artificial archaisms. One hopes that 


this translation will have the circulation it deserves 


and be studied by every student of European 


z 


claim, 


differ. 


literature. 
N. K. Sropwayta 


—— 


Tar Upanisuaps: Translated into. English with 
a Preamble and Arguments, by G.. R. S. Mead, 
B.A, M R. A S. and Jagadish Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya (Roy Choudhuri) Theosophical 
Publishing House. Adyar, Madras. Pp. 176. 


, this is a neatly got-up second edition of a good 
English translation of nine of the principal 
Upanishads, namely, the Isa, Kena, Katha, Prashna, 
Mundaka, andukya, ` Taittirya. Aitareya and 
Shvetashvatara. The Preamble and the Arguments 
will be helpful to the reader. The version is 
indeed faithful and idiomatic as the translators 
, Bat as to the peculiarities of the style 
adopted in order “to retain, as far as possible, the 
spirit and swing of the original,” tastes may 
The price is not mentioned, but it is said 
to be purely nominal. 


S. TarrvaBHUSHAN 


BENGALI 


“Buaratés Parpesut Banker Bontap” on Founpa- 
‘tions OF Foreicn Banse uy Ixora. By Sj. Jitendra 
Nath” Sen-Gupta, M. A. Published by 
Bangiya Dhana Bijnan Parishat. 


, in this little monograph in the Bengali language 

‘the author very lucidly explains the intricate 
operations and problems of various description in 
the field of modern banking in India, particularly 
: me exchange banks controlled by foreigners in 
ndia. 

Of the new school of economic thinkers in 
Bengal that has devoted itself with great credit 
to translate western economic principles in terms 
of oriental experiences and to make a realistic 
study of everyday economic problems under the 
guidance of and with inspiration from Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, 5j. Jitendra Nath Sen-Gupta ranks 
as one of the foremost. In this monograph Sj. 
Sen-Gupta has amply justified his claim to be 
regarded as one of the most useful and practical 


_-e students of realistic economics in India. 


The book is divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with definitions and explanations of various 
banking operations, the second delineates the 
problems of exchange banking in India, and the 


third part is devoted to find out the solution of the. 


problems with which we are confronted. . 
In each of these sections the manner in which 
the author has made our poetic Bengali language 
to serve the purposes of the unromantic eke ie 
of economic science is quite remarkable. The 
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author has not fought shy of even the. intricate 
terminology of exchange banking, and although 
at places his explanations have become too much 
imbued with the mannerisms yet the author has 
been. more than successful in his laudable venture 
to bring home to the average reader the problems 
of foreign exchange banking: in a language 
easily understood by all. Saa 

bis is the second contribution of. the author 
towards the building up of economic literature 


in vernacular. We heartily congratulate 
Sj. Sen-Gupta for the brilliance of both the 
‘contributions, and we feel that even apart 


from the value of the book as perhaps the only 
treatise on the subject in the Bengali language, 
it provides a useful addition to the scanty literature 
on this important subject. 


NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


MARATHI 


Jada ?et—(Srorres py Premowann. Part L) 
Aparrep into Maratai: By Mr. A. L. Joshi of 
Nagpur. Price Re. 1 


Mr. Premchand is a well-known Hindi novelist. 


Mr. Joshi has selected some fourteen stories 
of this writer and has rendered them into 
Marathi. His choice of _ the stories does 
not seem to be happy. | Particularly _ stories 


Nos. 1, 2, 4,5, and 7 are neither interesting nor 
instructive. Mr. Joshi has unconsciously adopted 
the Hindi style in his rendering which would not 
be pleasing to the readers of Marathi. The book is 
worth reading. 


V. S. Wakaskar 


HINDI 
Byawar Kr Bmsnan MRriryo-samkua : By 
Ayurved-Panchanan Vyas Tansukh Vaidya, 


Beawar, 
pp. 38. 


_ The town of Byawar is the chief centre of trade 
in Rajputana and the appalling decrease of its 
population is the subject-matter of the book under 
notice. The author has intimate knowledge of 
the problems connected with excessive death ratio 


Rajputana, 1929. Pp. XIV +175 + appendia 


which is 194.61 for Byawar, and quotes many 


important documents. The appendix gives the 
various statements issued. by the municipal 
authorities during the year 1901 to 1927. Rai 
Sahib Harbilas Sarda, au.4. has dwelt on the topic 
in his introduction which adds to the value of the 
book, The importance of such studies on local 
problems cannot be over-estimated. 


Manorangak Kanantyan: By Shivanath Singha 
Sandilya. Published by the Jnan-Prakas-Mandir, 
Meerut. 1929. Pp. 70. 


More than half a dozen fine and funny folk- 
tales have been collected and beautifully written 


in this litttle book. ‘ 


H 
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Swami 
1929. 


by 
P. 


Translated 
ehra Dun, U. 


MoxsHa-Prapir : 
Niskalananda. 
Pp. XXXI + 388. 


This is aHindi translation of a Malayalam work 
written by Swami Brahmananda ‘Shiv- Yogi.’ The 
book deals with the theory and practice of the 
Yoga’ system. a 


Trivent: By Mr. Padmakant Malaviya. Publish- 
ed by the Abhyudaytrs Press, Allahabad, 1929. 
Pp. XXII + 84, $ 


A book of lyrical poems and songs written in 
the Khadi-bol which indicate ample promise for 
the poet in the future. There jis real poetry m 
many of the pieces. There is an appreciation by 
Mr. Ramsankar Sukla, ‘Rasal, m.a. The get-up 1s 
excellent, but the illustrations, mostly_in colour, 
are either imitations of cheap calendar pictures, 
or utter failure as art. 


Rames Basu 


URDU 


Muwraxuapat-I-Finpi-Katam :, Compiled and 
edited by Dr. Jafar Hasan of the ‘“Usmaniya 
University, Hyderabad. Printed at Hyderabad and 
published by the Hyderabad Book Depot. 1930 
pp. 225. Re. 1-12 per copy, paper bound. 


The title of the work “Selections from Hindi 
Poetry” is very misleading. In fairness to the 
‘reader, the work should have heen called “100 
Hindi Dohiras duly annotated.” We are sure the 
author does not claim a representative character 
for these Dohiras, for between them they as little 
or as much represent Hindi poetry- which has 
during the last one hundred years left the Dohira 
form and substance many, many ages and stages 
behind—as a hundred single lines from his 
sonnet-sequence would represent Shakespeare. 
With regard to the annotation of the Dehiras 
themselves, the author’s notes are of little help to 
the reader. The author himself has provided 
sheer dilettantism. The notes are far too digressive 
and discursive. The transliteration of Hindi words 
into Urdu is alse defective in places. Incidentally, 
the choice of Dohiras to present the beauties of 
ancient and mediaeval Hindi peotry reveals once 
again how completely addited to scrappiness 
and nebulousness of thought and, emotion _ does the 
constant reader of Urdu poetry become. Continued 
thought, the architectonics of poetry and longer ənd 
deeper hapmonies make no appeal to the ghaxai 
lover. But there is another side to the work 
before us., As a successful attempt on the part of 


a Muhammadan university profes-or to appreciate, - 


and make available to the, general public his 
appraisal of Hindi poetry, it deserves our full 
share of gratitude. We sincerely hope the author 
will follow this up with similar selections from 
other varieties of Hindi poetry, both ancient and 
modern. 

Monan Sinca 


GUJARATI 


Panpit MoraL Neary : By Chhotubhat Naranji 
Joshi, B. A., printed at the Aditya Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Paper. Cover, Pp. 80; Price 
5 as. (1931) ; Wath Illustrations. 
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A cheap and well-written short life of the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru would be welcome in 
every Indian language today, mm so far as next. 
to Mahatma Gandhi. he has become a world 
figure. The hook under notice furnishes such a 
life, and contains well-arranged extracts from 
his speeches and utterances. 


PusHPANJALL TO THE Late 
By Ambelal Narang Joshi, 
Pages 17: (193). 


The late Mr. Botadkar was a poet of no mean 
order, although his merits were not recognized 
at first. Later in life, ze, on the eve of his. death, 
he came across many admirers, some of them 
being well-known authors and poets themselves. 
This _ "Pushpanjali? is an In Memoriam poem, 
recording the teelings of a youth, who early in 
life was impressed greatly with the poetical 
faculties of the deceased. i 


Port BOTADKAR: 
B. A. Paper Cover. 


Manan Manorr: By Yashwant Pandya. Printed 
at the Aryasudharak Press. Baroda. Paper Cover : 
Pages 125. Price 10 as. (19381) : 


This book is anew departure and a bold one 
in our literature. By means of four one act 
shorts plays, ‘the author has attempted to 
show that gods were as weak and vulnerable 
when Cupid attacked them as human beings: 
nay, they went a step further and committed in- 
cest In some cases. He illustrates his thesis by 
means offour inciden sin our mythology : (1) those 
between Krishna and Kubja, (2) Shankar and 
Mohini, (3) Vishnu and Vrinda, (4) Brahma and 
Saraswati (his danghter). Indian mythology does 
not stand by itself in respect of such incestuous 
connections. Greek mythology was not above 
them. In the case of these Indian pairs, efforts 
have been made to minimize or explain away the 
heinousness of their corduct by putting forward 
various excuses of necessity, for instance, that it 
was necessary for Vishnu to mislead Vrinda, 
otherwise her husband Jalandhar would have 
gone on tyrannizing over the world, because of 
her unassailable virtue; but the author is not 
satisfied with such glosses: the conclusion he has 
come to is “that these revered individuals, in the 
end, fall a prey to the toils of Cupid and become 
toys in his (Madan’s) hand.” This opinion he has 
worked out with singular felicity of language and 
expression in the one hundred and twenty-five 
pages that go to make up this book. It presents 
ow gods—if not gods, these supermen at least— 
In a new light, when face to face with temptations. 
Humorous passages also are not wanting in it. 


K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


SacRED Moments. By Ram B. Motwani 
NATIONAL Antuems : Compiled By R. K. Prabhu. 
In TBE DESERTED VILLAGES OF UJARAT: 
By Rev. Fr. Verrier Elwin. 
THE CRISIS AND THE TRUCE 
j ee Dest to lsa. By Syed M. H. 
aidi. ose 
CHRIST AND SATYAGRAHA: By Verrier Elwin 
Renaissance oF HuInpuism AND THE FEDERATED 
States oF Hinpusran.: By Akshaya Kumari Devi. 
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# consist. of agricultural products. 
which has largely in-- 


+ not to be a professional school, 


The Folk High-Schools in Denmark 


By PETER MANNICHE 


Principal, The International Folk High- 
School, Elsinore. 


ENMARK is a country of peculiar 
interest to educationists, for it is a 
living example of what education can 

do for a nation. 


The country is essentially agricultural, 
since less than half the population lives in 
towns and about ninety per cent ofits exports 
The co- 
operative movement, 
creased the production of wealth, is a 
farmérs’ movement. Although riches are 
still far from being equally distributed in 
Denmark, there are very few millionaires and 
hardly any poverty. A little ‘more thaw a 


hundred years ago the Danish peasantry were 


a poor, ignorant and submerged class. Now 
they are a well-to-do, educated section of the 
people, having much influence in national 
politics and doing work which is generally 
acknowledged for its excellence. This result is 


* due to a certain extent to the Folk High- 


School movement, which was originated by 
Denmark’s most prominent figure in the 
nineteenth century, the pastor, poet and 
educator, N. E S. Grundtvig, whom the 
Germans have called “the Prophet of the 
North.” í 7 


Every Dane is influenced by Grundtvig— 
that remarkable dreamer and visionary who 
was so deeply rooted in reality. Indeed, it 
will be a long time yet before his dreams can 
be fully realized: 
Folk High-School the whole of the younger 
generation,—not only those who could afford 
to become officials, doctors or clergymen, but 
tradesmen and artisans, farmers and sailors, 
in fact all ordinary people. His school was 
nor a school 
working for a definite political party or 
religious community. Its aim was to produce 
citizens who would live “a simple, happy and 
active life on earth.... with eyes turned towards 
heaven, yet open to all that was great and 
beautiful on earth.” 


His aim was to produce a richer and 


He wished to gather in his ° 


g5 


deeper human life, and his ideas of society 


he expressed in his song: 


For more of those metals so white and so red 
Find others by digging and selling. 

We Dunes, though, can point to everybady’s bread 
In even the lowliest dwelling— 

Can boast that in riches our progress is such, 
Tnat few hive too little, still fewer to mach. 


In his work he made no attempt to 
develop the elementary school, for the 
child’s mind should be allowed to rest 
and grow of its own accord. Nor 
must the child in its time of transition 


be shut up with books, pen and ink, 
and be cut off, as often happens, 
from nature and from bodily aetivities. ` 
The best school in these years is to be 


found on the farm of some sensible and 
thrifty farmer or in the workshop of a 
good artisan. Youth, on the contrary, is 
the proper time for enlightenment. Personal 
views of life, religious sentiment, the 
love of poetry, fatherland, society are then 
awakened ; sexual problems also become 
acute. The soul of the grown up youth is 
therefore far more filled with questions 
than in the transitional years; and it is 
the task of the folk high-schools to answer 
such questions, and first of all, the 
question about life itself, its meaning and 
purpose. The students should therefore 
learn how the buman race has lived, 
what have been its achievements and 
errors, its struggles and victories, and 
its general progress. To Grundtvig, history 
did not appear as a meaningless mass of 
details, but like a great unbroken process, 
the real career of mankind. The young 
should partake of this progress in such a 
way that they can find their proper 
place in it and are encouraged to action. 
They should be active in helping to 
create a kingdom of God here on earth,— 
a democratic commonwealth of freedom 
aud brotherhood, where “few have too 
little and fewer too much.” 
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Grundtvig’s ideas were taken up by an 


increasing number of enthusiastic disciples, 


many of whom came from 
and the training colleges. 
man of the people, a 


the university 
But if was a 
shoemaker’s son, 


Christen Kold, who gave the Folk High- 
School its practical shape. When Kold 
founded his school the Danish people 


were primarily a peasant folk. There were 
afew big landlords in the country. An 
intellectual or commercial bourgeoisie lived 
in the towns. But there was hardly any 
industry. 


Kold understood how ‘to adapt his 
school to the needs of the country folk. 
The first established folk high-school at 
Rodding, in Southern Jutland, bore in many 
respects the mark of the upper classes. 
It had a large and imposing dining-hall, 
where the students had servants to wait at 
table, but Kold managed to infuse simplicity 
and frugality into the life of the schools. 
Both teachers and students took their meals 
together, even shared dormitories and all 
led the healthy rustic life to which farmers 
“Se Wwere accustomed. 


Christen Kold was an inspired Auvinen 
and his school and all those like it were 
farmers’ schools. A little more than one- 
fourth of the total rural population have 
attended these schools There are now 60 
schools with about 7,000 students each year, 
of whom nearly one-half are women who 
attend for three months, May, June and 
July. The men come from November to 
March inclusive, i e, at a time when they 
can best be spared from their work on the 
farms. Hitherto only 6 per cent of the 
students have been town-dwellers. About 
half are sons and daughters of farmers with 
middle-sized holdings, and over 20 per cent 
are small holders (with less than 15 hectar); 
only one-fourth of the women students and 
still less of the men students are born 
outside the farming class, Highty per cent 
are between 18 and 25 years of age. Only 
about 10 per cent of the total number have 


attended continuation classes after leaving 
the elementary school. 
Since 1928 the students pay 75 kroner 


(about 208) a month for board, lodging 
and tuition, and about 8 or 10 Kroner 
more for light, heating and extras. 
At the Askov folk high-school, the largest 
and best known of them all, the Esbjerg 
Workers’ College and the International 


school: 


literature and 


vee ee 
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People’s College the fees 
per cent higher. | 

The Danish Government supports 
schools, but has no control over 
Members of the Danish Parliament, 
selves farmers, educated at the schools 
rightly objected that “there was no use in 
feeding hens at the same time putting a. 
string round their: necks.” There , is, indeed,’ 
an inspector of the schools appointed by the 
State, but he does not interfere with the 
curriculum. His duties are chiefly to verify 
for the Board of Education the information 
furnished as to the -number of teachers, 
students, weekly classes and. lectures given 
annually by the principal, andto ascertain that: 
the teaching is in accordance with that. 
promised in the curriculum issued by the 


are about 10 


the 
them. 


in 1908) ‘aa 
a folk high- 
receive public 


In 1902 an Act (amended 
passed, according -to which 
school can be recognized and 


support when it has existed for two years 
and has had at least ten students each year 
within twelve months, or fifteen students 


or forty within three. 
Each recognized school is granted 500 
kroner annually, and an amount corres- 
ponding to roughly one-third of the teachers’ 
salary and of the interest paid on the mort- 
gages, In addition about 35 to 40 per cent 
of all students receive a monthly allowance < 
amounting to about half the fees. 

The folk high-schools founded by Chris- 
ten Kold and his immediate successors, 
which laid stress on the teaching of history, 
other general subjects, and 
their offspring, the agricultural colleges, with 
a similar spirit although chiefly concerned ` 
with somewhat technical subjects, are largely 
responsible for the intellectual and economic 
emancipation of the Danish farming class. 

They have been called “hot-beds of eo- 
operation.” Although neither » gave any 
teaching in co-operation, it is true they 
trained the great majority of the leaders of , 
the co-operative movement, who realized 
that co-operation was the only way in which. 
the Danish farmer could unite the advantages 
of a small-scale farming with those of as- 
large scale trading. To-day about 90 per 
cent of all pigs and butter exported by 
Denmark are handled by co-operative 
agencies. 

Here we may emphasize the fact that the 
folk high-schools have created among the — 
younger people the desire fo use all powers 


within eight months 


them- z- 
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words, by a simple 
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and gifts and has brought about a wider 
outlook--a capacity to look beyond one’s 
immediate surroundings, an understanding of 
what the individual owes to the community, 
the feeling of confidence in others, aod the 
will to unite in common enterprises which 
may serve not only the individual but the 
entire population. 

Since the folk high-schools 
attended not by a few picked students, 
by ordinary farmers, the great mass 


have been 
but 
of 


Sen 


DOT 


agriculturists in Denmark has been able to 
follow the pioneers of the movement ata 
quicker pace than was the case half a 
century ago. 

Of late two new elements have been 
introduced into the Danish folk high-school, 
namely, the town workers and the foreign 
students. About the foreign students who 
attend: the International Peoples’ College, 


‘mention has already been made. 


——, 
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` Economic Policy of the Congress 


For the first time the Indian National 
Congress has come forward with something 
like an economic programme, not merely as a 
body out to fight foreign exploiters of the 


country but’ pre-eminently as the organization ` 


of the people that means to bring about 
economic freedom for the starving 
millions. 


Whatever may be the socio-economic 
views held by each of us we must admit that 
the time-worn ills.from which the people of 
India are suffering cannot be removed all at 
once by a mere change in the personnel which 
is handling political power today, or in other 
substitution of a brown 
bureaucracy in the place of the white. We 
must further agree with what the Congress 
has declared, namely, that “political freedom 


must include real economic freedom of the 


starving millions.” 


In the light of these fundamentals the 


Congress resolutions at Karachi have got to 
be interpreted. Tt will be seen that Mahatma 
Candhi makes no secret in expressing his: deter- 
mination to make service of the poor the 
watch-word of any Swaraj Government of India. 
What actual steps will have to be taken to 
make adequate provision for such a Swaraj 
the Congress is not very clear about. But 
following the lines suggested in the Irish 
constitution, the Nehru Report, and 
Mahatamaji’s own Hleven Points the Congress 
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.we hope our readers are already 


has sought to define the’ character of the 
Swaraj as conceived by it. 

While clearly stating that political freedom 
or Swaraj as visualized by the Congress 
must include real economic freedom of the 
people, the delegates assembled at Karachi 
resolved, under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi, 
that such freedom could be attained primarily 
by the following : 

(a) Assuring the fundamental rights of 
the people including freedom of association, 
combination, speech, press, etc. 

(b) Adult suffrage. 

(c) Free primary education, and 

(d) A living wage and healthy conditions 
of work for labourers. a | 

With a view to state the position of the 
Congress in a manner easily understood by 
all Mahatma Gandhi included in the resolution 
a number of items which were more or less 
matters of detail. We hope that our country- 
men will exercise their judgment and pick 
out the grain from the chaff and will not 
allow themselves to be led away from the 
crux of the problem by persons making much 
of the chaff itself. | 

It is evident from the resolution, which 
acquainted 
with, that Mahatma Gandhi was actuated by 
the same spirit of toleration, of compromise 
and of justice which marks all his socio- 
political programmes. Like all results of 
compromise, the Karachi resolution defining 
Swaraj under the Congress will perhaps 
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satisfy none of the extreme parties—-conser- 
vative or radical. But undoubtedly under the 
present circumtances this was the best 
possible understanding that the Congress 
could arrive at. The resolution is at best 
meant to be educative at the moment, and 
we are glad to find that it leaves ample scope 
for various groups ywithin the Congress to 
carry on propaganda for their own ideology. 

To the conservative group inthe country we 
have to point out that sooner or later the 
Congress is bound to admit the justice of 
the claims of the socialist school. The 
problem that the former should, therefore, 
keep in view is how best to adapt them- 
selves to the new circumstances and the 
new forces that are gaining strength and 
not one of offering fruitless and unwise 
resistance to the almost irresistible powers 
of the spirit of the times. 

* We heartily congratulate the delegates 
assembled at Karachi for having recorded 
their readiness to approve of a new economic 
order. But we are afraid the resolution 
which was finally passed indicating the 
‘economic policy of the Congress was rather 
hastily framed and left room for much 
misunderstanding. The ideology behind the 
resolution—socialism, capitalism, co-operation, 
or whatever it may be—is difficult to 
discover. Moreover, if we proceed to 
examine the clauses one by one, we find 
many shortcomings and inconsistencies. 

In the very first clause providing for 
some fundamental rights of the people 
socialists can reasonably find fault for not 
having included tlie right to live and the 
right to strike, while a more or less anti- 
national and definitely  anti-socialistic 
provision has been made by the offer of 
permanent protection of the culture, language, 
and scripts of the minorities. The minority 
problem in India, as elsewhere, must be 
approached both from the idealistic stand- 
point as well as the practical. We recognize 
that practical difficulties at the moment 
may necessitate some sort of assurance of 
protection to minority communities. But 
we are definitely of opinion that in the 
best interest of the nation attempts should 
be: made to bring the differences of the 
people gradually to -a minimum, and 
consequently we should never support any 
proposal that tends to perpetuate, if not 
accentuate, the problem of the minorities. 

Clause five of the resolution deals with 
certain provisions for workers, for example, 


` entirely out of date. 


' suggests 


‘position of the Congress can be tenable 
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living wage, limited hours, healthy conditions 
of work, protection against old age, sickness. 
and unemployment. But ‘curiously enough. 
nearly ninety per cent of our working-class ~ 
population is left out of the operation of 
this clause, because it refers 
industrial workers. 

Clause six seeking to free labour from 
conditions of serfdom offers an anti-climax 
to the whole resolution. While labour is 
out to break all shackles and to capture 


power in ‘its own hands, the nineteenth 
century benevolent liberalism as expressed 
through this clause appears quite pale and 


The 
have been considerably 
had been left out. 


resolution would 
improved if this 


only to | 


Clause nine provides the right of labour’ 


to form unions and at the sama 
the machinery of arbitration for 
settlement of disputes. In view of the fact 
that freedom of association and combination 
is embodied in the fundamental rights of 
the people, defined in clause one, this 
clause appears to us to be quite unnecessary, 
and the suggestion of arbitration as the 
most suitable method for settling industrial 
disputes should be left out, for compulsory 
arbitration and a permanent board of arbitra~ 
tion are not necessarily conducive to peace 


in every day working and is bound to fail > 


when vital issues are involved. 


Clause ten is the most misleading part 


of the whole resolution.. It assures “sub- 
stantial reduction in agricultural rent or 
revenues paid by the peasantry and in case 
of uneconomic holdings exemption from rent 
for such period as may be necessary, relief 
being given to small zemindars wherever 
necessary by reason of such reduction.” 

The Congress either stands for the masses 
of agricultural workers or for a handful of 
the landed aristocracy. If the economic 
interests of these two clash as they are 
bound to do, the Congress can surely - not 


lend its support to both. If “real economic 
freedom of the starving millions” is truly 
what the Congress stands for, it must be 


its attitude towards those 
interests and unearned 
We cannot understand how the 
if 
if continues to declare one policy to capture 
the imagination of the masses and particular- 
ly of the youth while it betrays another 
kind of outlook in its programme. To be 
true to the preamble of the resolution it 


unrelenting in 
enjoying vested 
increment. 
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would have been better for the Congress to 
have declared itself in favour of an ultimate 
abolition of the Princes, landlordism and of 
private ownership of at least the key 


~ industries. 
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In clause eleven a progressive income tax 
is suggested on agricultural incomes above 
a fixed minimum. We cannot understand 
the logic of exempting commercial, industrial, 
professional, and other incomes from such 
an imposition. 

Clause fourteen has given rise to the 
greatest discussion in public. It says that 
“no servant of the State other than specially 
employed experts and the like to be paid at 
a certain fixed figure which should not 
ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month.” On 
the face of it this clause reads more as a 
propaganda to capture the imagination of 
the unthinking millions. For it is ridiculous 
to suppose that, even assuming that a large 
number of our future civil servants may 
be actuated by a spirit of service to the 
country and-an almost missionary zeal to 
rebuild the nation, sufficiently efficient and 
honest men will be coming forward in 
adequate members for the service of the 
State so long as men in other avenues of 
life will continue to earn their thousands 
and there is no change in the economic out- 
look of society. A resolution like this can 
into effect if the entire 
socio-economic structure is remodelled and 
no premium is placed on individual absolu- 
tism. Criticism is due to the clause also 
from another point of view, namely, that 
while an attempt has been made in it to 
limit the maximum earning by a servant 
of the State there is no provision made for 
assuring them a minimum. 

Clause seventeen which provides that no 
duty will be levied on salt manufactured in 
India appears to us, students of economics, 
to be a matter for the future Swaraj 
government to carefully enquire into and 
decide with due regard to the financial 
position and the entire fiscal policy of the 
State. In the 
,. Detter not to commit ourselves to anything 
“ike this at the moment. 

The same thing might be said of the 
eighteenth clause that seeks to provide 
“control over exchange and currency policy 
so as to help Indian industries and bring 
relief to the masses.” Jt is doubtful if 
governmental control or manipulation of 


exchange and currency policy can ever be 


N 


been appointed to revise 


‘as against Rs. 


interest of the country it is, 
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ultimately to the best interests of the country. 
But even assuming that a highly capable and 
benevolent government can so manage the 
affairs it is almost impossible to manipulate 
the currency and exchange policy of the 


country so as simultaneously to help the 
producers and the consumers, the Indian 
industries as well as the masses of the 
population. 


Clause nineteen declares that the Congress 
desires “control by the State of key industries 
and ownership of mineral resources.” Here 
again the same partiality is to be observed 
as has been noted above. If there should be 
State ownership or nationalization of mineral 
resources of the country there is no reason 
why many of the big industries particularly 
the key ones, as also our agricultural land 
should .not be nationalized. Piecemeal 
appropriation of productive resources is bound 
to lead to greater injustice and to serious 
maladjustments than a thorough overhaul 
of the entire economic structure. If the 


Congress really means business let it come 


forward with a programme of complete 
economic revolution, instead of a policy of: 
tinkering with small changes to placate 
sections of vocal fighters for economic 
freedom. 

We understand that a Committee has 
the resolution 
referred to above. We hope that the 
drawbacks pointed out by us will be properly 
enquired into and adequately remedied. 


Trade Figures for 1930 


The official Trade Returns for the year 
1930, published a few weeks ago, show that 
during the year the total sea-borne trade 
in merchandise amounted to Rs. 442 crores 
578 crores in 1929. The 
value of imports of private merchandise 
amounted to Rs. 185 crores or a reduction 
of Rs. 64 crores over the corresponding 
figure of 1929. The value of the total trade 
inclusive of merchandise and treasure, com- 
prising imports, exports, and re-exports, 
declined by Rs. 187 crores from Rs. 609 
crores in 1929 to Rs. 472 crores in 1930. 

The decline in the trade of Bengal bas 
been the heaviest, being nearly Rs. 25.75 
crores in imports and about Rs. 43 crores 
in exports. The falling off of imports was 
largely due to the boycott of cotton piece- 
goods and a reduction in the declared: values 
of all commodities. In the export trade of 
Bengal the loss was chiefly due tc a falling 
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off in demands for lac, tea, raw jute, ete. 
and to the prevalence of unusually low 
prices in general. 

The effects of the boycott are reflected 
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in the decline of imports of piece-goods 
in 1930 by 656 million yards in quantity, 
and Rs. 21.5 crores in value compared with 
the preceding year. 


NALINAKS HA SANYAL 


The Masses of China 


By CONGDON FONG 


O is the peasant in China? Is he 
like the European serf of centuries ago 
or the Russian peasant of the last 
century ? And, how many peasants are there 
‘in China now? He is, first of all, the land- 
less farmer, the man who tills the land, but 
who does not own it. Because he has to 
feed and clothe himself and his wife and 
children, he is most certainly forced to till 
the land. Because he does not have capital 
and owns no land of his own, he is forced 
to rent a few mou* of earth from the land- 
lord. And because he must rent from the 
landlords, he is obliged by law and custom to 
give up to the landlord a large portion of 
the harvest of his hard labour. He is, more- 
over, the manual labourer, the man who fights 
nature with his bare muscles. He-has no 
money for modern tools which man uses to 
conquer nature and natural forces. And in 
countless ways, instead of being the master 
of the land, he is the slave of it, the man 
who feeds and clothes others but does not 
have enough to eat and wear himself. With 
a few mou of land, sometimes rented, some- 
times owned, with a few primitive tools, he 
fights hopelessly against the ruthless law of 
diminishing productivity which is universal 
in subjected China. And what jis the result 
of his hard labour ? The barest living in good 
years ; starvation, sickness, and death in bad 
ones. It is estimated that the peasants of China 
. total around 80 per cent of the population of 
the country (500 million). Of this 80- per 
cont, only 10 per cent are living above the 
so-called ‘ ‘poverty line.” | 
As to factory labourers, as a rule, they 
work from twelve to sixteen hours a day and 


* One mou equals about te of an acre. 


In Shanghai, for instance, in 
the silk industry in summer time, when 
the new cocoons are ready for reeling, the 
hours reach to twenty! In the silk industry, 


Some times more. 


-children and women are the vast majority of 


the workers. In the mining industry, a double 
shift of twelve bours each exists. Often it may 
happen that the miner works down- in the 
bowels of earth twenty-four and sometimes even 
forty-eight hours and more ata stretch. Only in 


a few enterprises a break of half an hour for 


meals is allowed, and in many industries even 
that break does not exist. So that without a 
second’s cessation the worker is obliged to 
eat while the machine is running at ful} 
speed. Such a long working day, in addition 
to semi-starvation, exbausts the man to such 
an extent that often he is unable to go 
home, if he has a home, but falls asleep 
somewhere on the pavement near the factory. 
Vast numbers of the workers sleep in the 
street, in the dust, under the open sky. It 
is not only because of exhaustion that they 
are unable to walk four or five miles to the 
workers’ barracks, but also because they have 
no money to pay for shelter. Their wages 
do not enable them to rent cover in a dirty, 
stinking, over-crowded den which would 
nevertheless be a shelter. Many, especially 
workers with families, who try to improve 
these horrible conditions, build bamboo huts 
for themselves on the outskirts of the cities ; 
there they sleep on the bare earth, but still 
they are under cover at least until the police 
set fire to whole streets of such bamboo 
huts for “sanitary reasons.” This they do, 
but offer nothing in return. 
The women factory workers, 
centage of all workers in Shanghai is 


whose per- 
56.5 
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per cent have no place to leave their tiny 
tots and are compelled to hang them in 
primitive cradles of rags under the machines. 
- There they lie until late at night when the 
mother finishes the work. Dust, dirt, noise, 
blows, and hunger-—these are the conditions 
in which the Chinese workers’ children are 
growing up. The capitalists resort to 
extensive exploitation of child labour. Thus 
in Shanghai children under the age of 
twelve constitute 9.2 per cent of all the 
workers, although their delicate baby fingers, 
skilful and nimble, can do work that men 
and women do more slowly and more 
laboriously, yet their wages are but a third 
or a half of their elders. The wages of the 
workers are extremely low and do not cover 
the physically necessary minimum of life. 
It is calculated that if, in a family of four 
(man, wife and two children) both man and 
wife find work —which happens very seldom-~ 
they can earn on the average only from §17* 
to $18 a month. In order to subsist at least 
in a semi-starved condition, such a family 
has to have 30 kilogrammes of rice, ata 
cost of $8; vegetables $4; heating and 
lighting $1!/2; condiments $l1/2 ; pay rent 
and taxes $2: clothes $2; and miscellaneous 
expenses $2. The total is $21. Consequently, 
such a family suffers a shortage of from $3 
to $4 a month under the barest subsistence 
minimum. And if only one member of the 
family can find work and earns not $11 but 
only $6 to $8 a month, then naturally the 
position is much worse. But such is the 
state of the majority. These are the 
conditions under which the Chinese labourers 
live and labour. 

Tt is but natural for the peasants and 
workers to try ‘to organize themselves into 
unions for colléctive bargaining with the 
landlords and employers. Early in 1919 
unions were formed in different parts of 
China, but owing to the suppression of the 
Government not much progress had been 
made till 1924. It was in this year, 1924, in 
Canton during the reorganization of the 
Kuomintang, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen realized 
the irresistable force underlying the rank and 
files of the masses. In order to 
a real revolution in China, Dr. Sun foresaw 
clearly that the co-operation of the masses 
must be obtained. Advisers from Russia 





* This means Shanghai dollar which to-day is 
a little more than '3 of an American dollar. 


carry out 


- were invited to China and labour and peasant 
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unions were encouraged and firmly organized. 
In this connection, Dr. Sun said: “This. 
revolutionary government. of ours is one 
which aims to make the people of the country 
its master. Now, the peasantry forms the 
great majority of the population of China. 
If the Chinese peasants and workers do not 
participate’ in the Revolution, then we bave 
no basis for it. In the reorganization of the- 
‘Kuomintang we have added the peasants and 
workers’ movement to our programme 
because we want the peasants and workers- 
to be the foundation of our revolu- 
tion. If this foundation is not strengthened,. 
the revolution will fail” Dr. Sun even went. 
so far as to declare: “Now, make haste to- 
organize yourselves and select the strong 
men of every family to build up your own: 
army. The Government may be able to. 
supply you with arms at a cheap price.” 
Following this, Dr. Sun put forth two concrete: 
proposals to be the guiding principles in 
dealing with economic questions in China * 
namely, the equalization of right in land, and 
the control of capital. 

After the death of Dr. Sun in 1925 the- 
revolutionary army commanded by General: 
Chiang Kai-shek started from Canton. It 
was with the support of peasants and labourers 
that the poorly equipped and inexperienced 
soldiers marched to the Yangtsze Valley 
within half a year. Everywhere before the 
soldiers arrived the peasants had already 
driven away or disarmed the old troops. 
Village after village and city after city were 
handed over to the control of the Kuomin-. 
tang ip this manner. The whole country 
turned to revolution as the only salvation.. 
It was thus with this force and this action 
on the part of labourers and peasants. 
that the Kuomintang gained its power. By 
May, 1925 peasant organizations had been 
organized in twenty-one counties in 
Kwangtung province. In 1926, there were 
peasants’ unions in 66 counties in Kwang- 
tung with a total membership of 626,547. 
The number of organized labourers mounted: 
to 3,065,000 in 1927. Resolutions were 
passed and programmes were formulated for 
the betterment of the living and working 
conditions of the workers and farmers. The 
following were formulated into law: “A 
certain class of people who obstruct the 
interest of the peasants must be punished, 
namely, the  militarists, the compradore 
class, the corrupt bureaucracy, and the bad 
gentry. The principle that the peasants. 
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nay have the power of self-protection must 
xe established. The Government is also to 
take measures for the improvement of 
agriculture and to improve the standard of 
iving of the farmers. The Government is 
to equalize the land and the consumption 
of agricultural. production so that the whole 
yopulation will have sufficiency of food. 
Kixorbitant rates of interest on rural loans 
shall be strictly prohibited.” What else 
other than such sound principles, is needed 
to arouse the peasants and the labourers to 
fight ? So, the peasants and labourers died on 
the battle-field and struggled for the completion 
of the Revolution. Chinese Communists, as an 
organization of the masses, had become a 
part of the Kuomintang in the 1924 reorga- 
nization. Their colossal activity was largely 
responsible for the masses being swung 
behind the Kuomintang in the 
period. 

However, the break. between the right 
wing Nationalists and the Communists 
became final in the latter part of 1927 with 
the establishment of the Nanking Govern- 
ment by Chiang Kai-shek. The Communists 
were expelled from the Kuomintang, 
a decision which marked the end of the 
policy of collaboration between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists as 
well as of the masses in general. -As a 
result of this break, the policy of the 
Nanking Government toward labour and 
peasantry underwent a radical change. 


Following this, there was the “cleaning out”. 


movement of the Party which 


eliminated 
all the left-wing and radical 


members, 


Communists as well as Russian advisers and 
organizers. Thus the labour and peasant 
movements came to a standstill. “This move 


toward the right culminated in the policy 
of union suppression which found its highest 
personification in Pei Chung-hsi, whose white 
terror activities gained for him the title of 
Communist killer.’ Within a few months’ 
time, all unions were dissolved by him in 
Hankow. The bourgeoisie, personified by the 
Right wing of the Kuomintang, united with 
the international imperialists in order to 
strangle the revolutionary trade union 
movement. The British, Japanese and French 
police arrested the active trade union workers 
as well as the more active of therank and file 
of the workers and handed them over to the 
Kuomintang authorities who executed them 
on the spot without trial. According to 
incomplete information, the number of 


tion or principle 
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executed workers only for the year 1927 
reached 38,000. In Hunan and Hupeh the 
revolutionary trade unions were closed down 
in May and June of 1927 and until today 
exist only underground and are brutally 
persecuted. After this the revolution became 
nothing but the same old game of militarist 
against militarist—as events in China since 
1927 have proved. There remains no inspira- 
in the Kuomintang, and 
the great student masses, as well as the 
workers and peasants, have withdrawn from 
it. The success of the Northern expedition 
of Chiang Kai-shek from the Yangtsze 
Valley to Peiping (Peking) was characterized 
by the co-operation between Chekiang 
province bankers and the Kuomin- 
tang. Organization ‘of the, labourers and 
peasants were dissolved or “reorganized” -by 
the Kuomintang, which means “they were 
permitted to exist only under the dictator- 
ship of the Party now inimical to the masses. 
On the 2nd of September, 1929 the proposed 
labour union laws which were in reality anti- 
labour laws, were made public. These read: 

“The proposed Labour Union Law shall 
not be applicable to staff members of other 
employees of the Government administrative, 
communications, military and industrial 
organs ; nor shall it be applicable to those 
in the employ of Government managed educa- 
tional and public utility enterprises. 

“The object of all labour unions should be 
to promote the efficiency of the workers and 
improve their living and other labour condi- 
tions. 

“A labour union shall accept the highest 
local Party head-quarters as its advisory 
organ; and the Provisional, Municipal or 
District Government authorities concerned as 
its supervisory organ. 

“If no labour union has been established 
in any industry or concern and if the local 
administrative authorities concerned consider 
it necessary to have such established, the 
highest local Party head-quarters may be 
requested to take charge of the organization 
ot in accordance with the Labour Union 

aw 

“A labour union which has not been 
approved and confirmed by the authorities 
concerned, may not exercise the rights and 
enjoy the privileges provided for in the 
Labour Union Law. 

“A labour Union may organize co-operative 
or profit-sharing societies, employment 
bureaux, children’s nurseries and create a 
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sinking fund for the purpose of relieving 


the unemployed as well as other co-operative 
enterprises. 
“The highest local Party head-quarters 


may appoint a number of deputies to assist 
the Union in organizing such co-operative 
societies. 

“All disputes between labour and capital 
shall be settled by mediation of* a third 
party or by arbitration ; the workers shall 
not wilfully declare a strike in violation 
of the law and Government orders. 

“A labour union shall not declare a strike 


due to its failure to obtain demands for 
increase of wages mers the standard wage 
scale. 


“Labour unions “shall enjoy freedom of 
speech and press within the limits of the 
law and Government orders. 

“A labour union shall be regarded as a 
juristic person ; its dissolution, amalgamation 
and liquidation shall all conform to the 
provisions governing a juristic person defined 
in the Civil Code. 

“Unless with sanction from the Govern- 
ment, no labour union shall affiliate itself 
with any labour union of a foreign country.” 

So labour unions are under the dictator- 
ship of the Kuomintang, now composed of 
bankers, capitalists, officials and compradores, 
and no union ean be organized without its 
consent and approval. 

All peasant unions were likewise reorga- 
nized under the reorganization regulations 
of the Party. On the 17th of April, 1928 
a Reorganization Committee was appointed. 
There were seventeen rules decided by the 
Reorganization Committee of the Farmers’ 
Union of the Kwangtung province. The 
important ones are: 

(1) The rules are formulated by the 
Reorganization Committee appointed by the 
Government to reorganize? the ` farmers’ 
unions which were formerly in the hands 
of the Communists, and to direct their 
affairs ona better basis under the control 
of Kuomintang. 

(2) After the farmers have understood 

idea of reorganization, they should 
re-register themselves with the Reorganization 
Committee, who will be responsible for 
handling the affairs of the union according 
to Governmental regulations. 

(3) After registration of the members 
of the union, the Reorganization Committee 
should call a meeting of all the members 
to elect a village executive committee to 
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be directed by the County Reorganization. 


‘Committee. 


(4) 


and county 
should present 


The village, district, 
unions, after reorganization 
their reports to the office in charge that. 
the matter may be duly referred to the 
provisional farmers’ union for approval and 


registration. Moreover, a certificate is to 
be issued to each union. 

(5) If any union does not want to 
follow the reorganization and is only 


willing to be directed by the communists 
the government will send troops to suppress. 


it and severely punish the leaders. (The 
complete text can be found in “The 
Farmers’ Movement in Kwargtung,”’ 1928. 
by T. ©. Chang, p. 386). 


Ever since this. reorganization the peasants. 
movement in China has come to a standstill. 
In the Third National Congress of the 
Kuomintang held in the spring of 1929, 
nothing was said about the organization 
of the peasants. 

It is interesting to note the two sets of 


regulations governing the labour and peasant 


unions. They were supported, protected, and 
encouraged in the time when the Kuomintang 
needed their support but suppressed, persecuted, 
and driven underground when the Kuomintang 
realized the real force of the masses, which 
may mean disadvantages to the few. Is the 
Kuomintang as a whole true to its principles 
and declarations made in 1924? A small 
proportion of them who are trying to keep the 
name of the Kuomintang alive, no dout still 
stand firmly by the original principle as formu- 
lated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. But such men and 
women have had to flee from the country 
and are living in exile. Among all these, 
if may be important to mention the out- 
standing one, Soong Ching-ling, the widow 
of Dr. Sus, who is living in exile in 
Europe. She shared all the hardships of 
Dr. Sun in the struggle for the revolution 
but she fled from the crowd who today 
pretends to speak in its name. 

In conclusion, the whole workers and 
peasants movement and its relations with 
the Kuomintang may be divided into three 
periods. The period of 1919 to I1€23 
marked the rapid growth of labour and 
peasant unions with the support of the 
Kuomintang. In this period the movement 
was more or less confined to Kwangtung 
Province within the power of the Nationalist 
Government over which Dr. Sun presided. 
The period of 1924 :to 1927 marked the 
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_ go-operation of Communists and Nationalists, 


which meant social as well as political revolu- 
tion. It was in this period that the labour 
its climax in 
‘China. The period of 1927 to 1929 marked 
the suppression and control of the labour 
movements by the right wing 
of the Kuomintang that had established its 
dictatorship. These three periods can be 

briefly signified as: 
(1) 1919 to 1924, the Kwangtung revolu- 


-tionary encouragement of the mass movement; 


the Hankow revolu- 
movement ; 


(2) 1924 to 1927, 


and 


(3) 1927 to 1929, the aakiie suppression - 


-of the mass movement. 

In the second period, peasants and labourers 
were killed on battle-fields for the revolu- 
-tionary movement of the Kuomintang. In the 
third period, tens of thousands of peasants and 
‘labourers were butchered by the Kuomintang 
having been charged with Communism, which the 

new militarists chose to call “eounter-revolu- 
‘tionary.” In other words, Chinese labourers 


-and peasants reclaimed nothing but-death for ` 


‘their support of the Kuomintang. 

It may be important to note the descrip- 
‘tion of the third period by Mr. Lo Chau- 
Jung in his report on “The Chinese Trade 
Union Movement in 1928” in the Pan-Paci- 
fie Worker of February 1, 1929: “After the 
Postal strike, two manifestoes were published 
from Nanking one officially from the 
Kuomintang and one signed by., Chiang Kai- 
shek personally. These lay down the following 
principles of Kuomintang policy on strikes: 

“(1) Workers’ living conditions are better 
than those of the peasants, and, therefore, the 
workers ‘should be thankfal, and there is no 
necessity to strike. 

“(2} The workers must sacrifice their own 


special interests as a sign of their obedience. 


-to the principles of Sun Yat-senism. 
“(3) The present period of 
„according to official Sun .Yat-senism, requires 


“Tutelage, 


the workers to bow down to Kuomintang 
rule in all things. 

“4) The workers must honour the 
work of our ancestors who built 
up such a great nation, and must not strike 
because otherwise we may lose all the bene- 
fits of our great ancestors’ labours. 

-~ This is the ‘reformism’ of the Kuomitang. 
The workers are to make no struggles at all, 
they must suffer in silence ; they must send 
“petitions” to the Kuomintang, which makes a 
final decision ; if the workers do not accept 
such decisions, the Government will use all 
its force to compel them, and crush all 
resistance.” Mr. Lo went on to say that, 


-“There are three types of trade unions in 


China now. They are: The Black Trade 
Unions, so-called, organized by the Kuomin- 
tang which have no membership from the 
masses... The Yellow or Gray ‘Trade 
Unions, which are real organizations of 
workers, but maintain formal relations with 
Kuomintang to avoid suppression... The 
Red Trade Unions (All-China Labour Federa- 
tion) which are completely outlawed by the 
Kuomintang, but which actually hold the 


. confidence of the great masses of all the 


workers.” 

Sach is the condition and. relation of the 
labour and peasant movements with the 
Kuomintang. The masses have been betra- 
yed. No tax has been abolished or reduced; 
instead hundreds of different kads of new 
taxes have been levied. Labourers as well as 
peasants once more yield, live and labour 
like animals. 

For better or worse the farmers aud Jabourers 
are today trying to organize themselves in 
some way for self-protection against the 
dictatorship that perpetuates their present 
miserable conditions. Their organizations 
have been driven. underground. Under 
the surface the fires of hatred and bitterness 
smoulder; they need but the slightest amount 
of fanning to cause them to burst forth in 
an all-consuming flame. 
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India’s Sacred Rivers 
By G. E. WATTS 


Tae Gaxors Anp Kistwa of men.’ Infinite sources of salvation are 
6 H Mother Ganges, I now bow down at thy command. In whatsoever state a 

at thy feet, have mercy on thy man may die, he is saved, as is proved 

servant. On, who can describe thy in the case of the son of Sagar, who had 
irtues, since they are past the comprebes- been reduced to ashes by the curse of a sage. 
ion of the powers of man? Tne supreme He who performs ablutions on thy banks 
livinity Brahma can alone describe some not only saves himself, but also his 
f the qualities. Were the greatest of ancestors, the ancestors of his mother, 
jimners, the perpetrator of endless sins, to and the ancestors of his wife. Thou art 
yronounce the word Ganga, he, being material. ‘Thou art immaterial. Thou art 
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A Batking Ghat on the Ganges 


lelivered from all his sins, shall be simple, thou art compound. Thou art the 

ranslated to the blissful abode of the eternal source of all.” 

»lestials. Thou alone are properly called It is in language like this that the devout 

he ‘source of happiness’ and the Saviour Hindu speaks of the ‘great river’ Ganges, | 


Tang 


ie 


x 
he 


than which there’ is no more. sacred river 
scarcely. «any act that- 


- supreme joy. 


-= river, each sect having its 
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in India. There is 
brings a man nearer to the summit of 
religious ecstacy asa bath in the sacred 
waters of this river, and daily there are 
thousands of pilgrims who, after days and 
weeks of toil, have. wended their way from 
all parts of India, and participated in this 
It is not surprising that many 
legends should have grown up around this 


Temple at Wai on the Kistna 


own explanation 
of its peculiar sanctity. One legend says 
that the Ganges flows from the toe of Vishnu 
and was brought down from heaven by 
the incantations of Bhagiratha, to purify 
the ashes of the sixty thousand sons of 
King Sagara, who had been burnt up by 
the angry glance of Kapila the sage. Another 
legend says that the (Ganges descends in 
seven streams from Siva’s brow. A third 
account is that she is a daughter of Himavat, 
the impersonation of the Himalayan range. 
The explanations aremany in number and are 
invented to explain the wondrous sanctity 
of the river. Yet it was not always that the 
Ganges was held in such favour, for there 
is no mention of it in the early books of 
the Hindus. Even now its position as the 
premier river is threatened, for it has been 
prophesied that the Nerbudda_ will, within 
a comparatively short time, oust the Ganges 
from the position she holds today. 

The Ganges rises in the Himalaya moun- 
tains and flows toward the east until, after a 
long course through a varied country, it enters 
the Bay of Bengal, south of Calcutta. There 
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is no need to trace im detail this course; 
but reference may be made to.a number of 
places on the river 
interest, from a religious and historical point 
of view. The town of Hardwar, situated on 
the right bank of the river at the southern 
base of the Siwalik range near to a gorge 
through which the great river enters the 
plains, is a great centre of pilgrimage for 
here the waters of the river have peculiar 
merit, especially at certain 
times of the year. The name 
“Hardwar” which means 
the Door of Hari or Vishnu 
is comparatively modern, 
and is not accepted as the 
true derivation. The followers. 
of Siva say that 
proper name is Haradwara 
which means the Door of 
Siva. But it is clear that 
this was the scene of sacred 
worship long before Siva 
or Vishnu attained their 
present high positions in the 
religion of the people. The 
object of greatest attraction 
here is the temple of Ganga 
Dwara and the adjoining 


bathing ghat. When the 

propitious moment for 
entering the water arrives, each pilgrim 
struggles to be the first to plunge in the 


sacred waters. A hundred years ago this 
enthusiasm led to the drowning of over 430 
bathers. and to prevent a repetition of such 
a calamity the Government issued stringent: 
regulations for the ceremony, and also built 
a large ghat of 60 steps one hundred feet 
wide. Every twelfth year the planet 
Jupiter being in Aquarius, a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs and as many as 400,000 
people gather for the Mela there. In 1760 
serious riots occurred between the rival 
mobs of the Gosain and Bairagi sects, 
and it 1s stated that 18,000 perished in the 
fighting that ensued. In 1795, the Sikhs slew 


500 Gosains. Hardwar still holds a high» 


which are of special % 


the % 
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place in the estimation of Hindu worshippers. ~ 


There is probably no more sacred place in 


the whole length of the river than the- 
junction of the Ganges with the Jumna at. 
Allahabad. The Mela that occurs every year, 


is one of the largest gatherings of its kind 
in the whole of India. 
Ganges of a muddy colour, and the Jumna,. 
bluer, meet a quarter of a mile from the fort- 


These two rivers, the- 
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which stands on the banks of the latter. 
The fort was built by Akbar and forms a 
striking object from the river. From its walls 


fone can gaze on the piece of land between 


the two rivers where the special ceremonies 
are held on the occasion of the great festival. 
Many writers have described that scene. 
‘The ‘Ganges, at this time, has special virtues 
and happy are those pilgrims who are able 
to take a share in the ceremonies of that 
season. The great crowds have to be care- 
fully regulated, so great is the rush and so 
excited the people. The people also believe 
that, at this point, an invisible underground 
river also joins the two streams. 

Benares is, of course, the great place of 
pilgrimage on the river. It is not difficult 


to realize how high a place 


-crowded with 


© 


it holds in the thoughts 
of Hindus all over India. 
Here the river attains a 


sanctity it does not possess 
in other places, so that the 
faithful one who washes in 
its waters here can be 
assured of any blessing he 
may desire. The whole of 
the river front for a mile 
is covered with temples and 
bathing ghats which are 
pilgrims who 
come in great streams from 
all parts. The row along 
the river front is one of the 
sights which can never 
be forgotten, for we see 
the crowds going through 
their ceremonies with an 


ecstacy not often seen. Here is the 
most sacred spot in the whole length of 
the sacred river and to bathe in it 
means life. The ghats have been built 
by wealthy men, and they are visited 


in turn by the pilgrims. The priests take 
charge of the groups as they arrive, and they 
can be relied on to make the poor pilgrims 
pay heavily for their services. The 
Dashashwamedh and the Manikaranika Ghats 
are two of the chief and here large numbers 
can always be seen. Many are the dying 
who are brought here in order that they 
may pass away near the river and that their 
ashes may be scattered in the holy waters. 
“When they arrive at the banks of the river 
they step down the gbat, and lay their 
burden close to the waters of the Ganges ; 
then they ask him to cast a look at her 
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wide expanse, and cause him to say that he 
has come to see the Mother Ganges. He is — 
then brought upon the ghat where either 
alow damp and miserable hut, crowded — 
with other dying people, and filled with 
all kinds of dirt and nuisance, receives 
him. A few minutes before his death he — 
is again brought down to the brink of the ~ 
river, where, half immersed in water, he 
gives up the ghost.” pi 

Passing by the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Gandak, a place highly sacred 
because of the junction of the rivers, we 
reach Patna, which has a long and interesting 
history. Today it is a great centre of the — 
indigo trade. Below this point the river 
steadily widens, and in the rainy season 


hy, 





A quiet stretch of the Kistna 


is a broad river, though somewhat sluggish: 
In the dry season it becomes much narrower, 
though it is possible for boats of shallow — 
draught to sail. The river now turns “~ 
to the south, and divides into many streams, 
and thus enters the Bay of Bengal. There 
are sacred bathing ghats along the river and — 
on great festivals large numbers of people bathe | 
in its waters. Many consider that there is 

one place which is even more sacred than — 
Benares, that is, the part where the Ganges 
enters into the sea. The Ganga Sagar is ~ 
one of the great bathing festivals which is — 
held on a sand-bank of the island of Sagar. 
An offering is made to the sea of cocoanut 
fruits and flowers and five gems, a pear, a 
topaz, a diamond, and a piece of coral. At 
the festival held in January it is estimated 
that not less than 100,000 people attend. 
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pouring the greater part of the year the 
$ lace 
before the festival shop-kerpers begin to 
arrive. It is a most interesting sight to see 
“the thousands rushing into the sea in the 
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full belief that this will wash away their 
= sins. Having journeyed many weary miles, 


they are satisfied to wash in the sacred 
= waters, and can return to their homes with 


= afull assurance that their salvation is a fact. 


E = Like the other great rivers that cross the 
= Indian peninsula, the Godaveri and the 
= Kaveri, the river Kistna is looked upon as 


€ It may not approach the tirst 
= two mentioned ones in sanctity, but it has, 
nevertheless, a warm place in the hearts of 
= the people of the Bombay Presidency, the 
=~ people of Hyderabad, and especially of those 
in the Madras Presidency, which is so greatly 
benefited by the water brought down by the 
river. Tho area of the draining of the Kistna 
= and its several tributaries is a very large one, 
and the total land which is supplied with 
water for irrigation must be most extensive. 
= Tt was a total area catchment of nearly 100,000 
square miles. The length of the Kistna itself 
= js about 800 miles, and some of its tributa- 
ries, the Bhima and the Tungabhadra, are of 
considerable length. ‘Those who have visited 
the little hill station of Mahabaleshwar on 
p- the Western Ghats will doubtless have seen the 
= place where the Kistna makes its first appear- 
= ance. Before it pours itself into the Indian 
= Ocean on the east side of the peninsula it 


very sacred. 
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has passed through many kinds of scenery. 

On the whole the Kistna is a fast flowing 

river, and does not provide many facilities | 
for navigation until it passes Bezwada. 
Nevertheless, in the upper parts of the river, 
small boats are used, and 
there is a limited amount 
of traffic. The difficulties 
of navigation make Indian 
rivers of far less value than 
they would otherwise be. 
However, it is possible to 
deal with the waters of the 
Kistna in such a way as 
to provide what is so greatly 
needed, water for the great 
stretches of land on its 
banks. There are 
temples along the 
banks, and on certain 
occasions festivals are held. 
The first place of importance 
on the river is the town 
of Wai, one of the beautiful 
rustic towns in the Deccan. 
It is important to most 
people, however, because it 


stands on the sacred river, 
which is, lined with beautiful pepul' 
and mango trees, while from the bed . 


of the river there are several handsome 


flights of stone steps. There are many 
temples on the river bank, dedica’'ed to 
Ganapati, Mahdeo, and Lakshmi. Especially 


effective is the pretty mandapam in front of 
the Mahadeo’s temple. This little town owes 
some of its sanctity, not only to its being 
on the sacred river, but also because here 
the Pandava brothers are said to have spent 
some time of their banishment, and performed 
many wonderful works. 


The river passes south, and when it 
approached the town of Satara, at a place 
called Mahuli, it is joined by the Yena. 
Tnis town is also a famous place of pilgri- 
mage and on the occasion of the great 
festivals, large crowds come from all the 
Mahratta country. The fact that this is ans 
confluence gives it a peculiar sanctity. A 
fine bridge has been thrown across the Kistna 
at this point, and has made it possible to 
carry on traffic much more easily than 
when all the loads had to be ferried across 
the river There are several fine temples at 
this point, and though the village itself is. 
almost deserted, there are seasons when it 
‘becomes a busy scene. 






Falls at Gokak 


The Kistna flows eastwards 


Belgaum 


dominions after a course of 
300 miles in the Bombay 
Presidency. In the Bijapur 
district the river is joined 
by two more small streams, 
the Ghatprabha and the 
Malprabha. Before the 
former reaches the Kistna it 
passes over the great rock 
at Gokak, making one of 
the finest sights in the 
Presidency during the 
monsoon. ‘The waters are 
taken off to supply several 
irrigation schemes in the 
Satara district and the more 
opea country in the south- 
east. An entirely new kind 
of scenery is passed as 
the river goes through 
Bijapur district, for the banks 
are made of black soil 
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through 
district and then into the Nizam’s 





and laterite, from twenty to fifty feet in 
height. The stream forms many islands 
covered with babul bushes. 


The Kistna now makes a big descent, for 
within three miles the fall is as much as 
408 feet. It has left the tableland of the 
Deccan and has entered into the lower plains 
where the rich alluvial soil brought down is 
of immense value to the agriculturists. As 
the river rushes down through these rocky 
parts, especially in the monsoon, the mighty 
volume of water passes with a roar over a 


al 


succession of broken ledges of granite, 

dashing up a lofty column of spray. Colonel — 
Meadows Taylor visited this spot and was — 
deeply impressed by what he saw. In his 


life he gives a brief description of it: “The 
fall itself is not perpendicular, but becomes a — 


roaring cataract, half a mile broad when the 
river is in flood. ‘The 
indescribably grand, an enormous broken 
volume of water rushing down an incline of 
granite with a roar that can easily be heard 
at a distance of thirty miles, and a cloud of 
spray dashing up high into the air while the 
irregularity of the incline, its huge rocks, 
and the deep holes which the waters have 
excavated, increase the wonderful effect of the- 
cataract and brilliant rainbows flash through. 
the spray, changing with every breath of wind. 
Finally, the water falls into a deep pool. 
which becomes a whirling mass covered with 
billows that, rushing in every direction, 
clash and break against each other, sending up- 


A Bathing Ghat on the Kistna 


scene then is. 
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great piles of foam. As a Reydur standing 
beside me said, “It is like all the white 
horses in world fighting together and tossing 
their manes in the air! I have never seen 
such a sight in my life and perhaps few 
cataracts in the world can surpass it when 
in flood, for sublimity and beauty.” 

The river Bhima joins it in the Hydera- 


‘bad district and brings with it the drainage 
of Ahmadnagar, Poona 
‘Tungabhadra 

Western Ghats 


and Sholapur: the 
which takes its rise in the 
also joins it in the Raichur 





Pilgrims to Ganga Sagar 


district. After this the Kistna joins British 
territory once again and for a considerable 
distance it serves as a boundary between 
the eastern portion of Hyderabad and the 
Kurnool and Guntur districts of Madras. 
For many miles the river bed is rough and 
rocky, and the river falls rapidly as it passes 


through the spurs of the Mailamalai range. 
The last tributary, the Musi, enters the 
Kistna at Wazirabad. The Musi is the river 


on whose banks stands the city of Hyderabad, 
and which, a few years ago, caused such 
terrible havoc by overflowing its banks. 
Thousands were drowned and thousands of 
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houses were destroyed. When the Kistna reaches 
the Eastern Ghats the river turns sharply 
south-eastwards and flows for one hundred 
miles between the Kistna and Guntur Dis- 
tricts direct to the sea. But it is this last 
part of the river that makes the Kistna so 
great a blessing to the people. Most of its 
waters are now used for irrigation, great 
areas of land being brought under regular 
cultivation by means of its waters. The 
river drops rapidly from an average of 
31/2 feet a mile to 11/2 feet and as it nears 
the sea, the fall is very slight and the river 
becomes sluggish. “The enormous mass of 
silt it carries— which has been estimated to be 
sufficient in flood-time to cover daily an area 
of five square miles to a depth of one foot— 
has consequently in the course of ages been 
deposited in the form of wide alluvial delta, 
which runs far out into the sea and slopes 
gradually away from either bank of the river, 
with an average fall of eighteen inches to 
the mile. 

The town of Bezwada stands at the head 
of this delta,some fifteen miles from the mouth 
of the river. At this point the Kistna runs 
through a gap 1,300 yards wide in a low 
range of gneiss hills, and here a great 
masonry dam or anicut has been thrown 
across the river, turning its waters into a 
network of irrigation channels which cover 
the whole delta, making it one of the most 
fertile lands in India. A fine railway bridge 
has been built across the Kistna at this 
point, consisting of twelve spans of 300 feet 
each. The flood velocity at this point is 
about 6!/2 miles per hour and the flood dis- 


charge is estimated to be 760,000 cubic 
feet per second. When the canals were 
being cut a considerable number of rock- 


cut Hindu and Buddhist temples were 
discovered, which show that, in the Buddhist 
days, Bezwada was a religious centre. On the 
south side of-the river can be seen the 
Uddavalli Cave Temple. 
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| HE land of Orissa can be roughly divided 


into two portions consisting of a wide 
tract of hilly country covered by 
jungles to the west and a narrow plain 


which lies between it and the sea to the east. 
Dwellers of the plains of Bengal and of 
ANNorthern India are more familiar with the 
narrow coastal plain than with the wooded 
Aantry towards the west; for the road from 
Bengal to the Deccan passes through the 
plains and it is here also that the old and 
prosperous cities of Orissa, namely Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore, are situated. 

The wooded country to the west is thinly 
populated in comparison with the coastal 
plain. The major portion of this population, 
‘again, is gathered in the valleys of the rivers 
Mahanadi, Brahmani, Baitarani and their 
tributaries. The people who live in these 
valleys are mostly agriculturists. They are 
Hindu and have connections with the people 
of the eastern plains. They are in fact 
descendants of colonists who carried Hindu 
civilization from northern and southern India 
into these plains and then gradually marched 
up the river-valleys, either driving the 
aboriginal population before them or absorb- 
ing them within their own heirarchy of caste. 
= We do not know very much about these 
aboriginal people, but a close study of their 
language, civilization and physical features is 
of great scientific interest from various points 
of view. Historians, who have studied the 
popular forms of Hinduism in some detail, 
have always been led to the conclusion that 
a portion of these rites and ceremonies have 
been derived from some aboriginal civiliza- 
tion. Those again, who have studied the 
P ggsical features of the Hindus, have also 

n been led to the conclusion that the 
present population of Orissa is not homo- 
genous, but is made up of various strains, 
some of which are local and some immigrant. 

In order to estimate how far the present 
erm of Hinduism has resulted from the 
nteraction of several civilizations and how 
ar again the Hindu population of Orissa is 
made up of local and foreign strains, it is 
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naturally of extreme importance to study 
every scrap of the old local and aboriginal 
civilization and of its carriers wherever they 
can be observed in any degree of purity. 


As we have already said, part of the 
aboriginal population fled into the hills” 
and jungles between the valleys of the — 





A Juang hut 


Mahanadi, Baitarani 
the Hindus advanced up 
The jungles were 
offered fine refuge 
these nomadic and 
tor this reason that 
them living in the 
principal ones among 
Juang, Bhuiya, Kulha 
Ho, Santal, Bauri in 
Kandhas and Gonds to the south. Most of 
these tribes have become agricultural and 
have also adopted” various items of Hindu. 
civilization, both from the north and from. 
the south. For instance, the Bauris and. 
Savaras speak Oriya dialects, the Juangs- 
worship a few Hindu deities, a considerable- 


when 
these valleys. 
extensive and they 
to a large number of 
hunting tribes. It is 
we find so many of 
hills of Orissa. The- 
them are the Savara,. 
in the middle; the 
the north, and the 


and Brahmani 
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number of Oriya words have crept into influences. Tney do not drink milk, nor do 

the Juang language, the Kandhas speak they manufacure ghee. Those who live 

a Dravidian language and so on. in the deeper forests and live principally 
But, in spite of these cultural influences on animal diet need no separate fat in their * 

from outside, the aboriginal culture of food; but those who are more agricultural 

these people has been preserved to a in occupation use some kind of vegetable 

oil instead of ghee. The oil is extract- 

ed not by means of a rotary press 

as among the Hindus, but by the 

method of steaming the crushed seeds 

and pressing them between two planks 

of wood. Among the Juangs, again, 

the seeds are merely crushed and 

boiled in water, when the oi! floats up 

to the surface and is poured off. 


Perhaps both wen and women 
formerly wore only leaves. They did 
not know spinning and weaving and 1 
consequently had no cloth to put on, 
except what they laterally exchanged 
for various kinds of jungle-produce, 
Until about five or six years ago, all 
Juang women in the State of Pal 
Lahara in Orissa wore only leaf-aprons, 
and it is only within the last few years 
that they have discarded them in favour 
of imported foreign cloth. But even 
now, the oldest women of the Juang 
tribe disdain using cotton-cloth and wear 
only simple leaf-aprons as of old. They 
make waistbands from a jungle-creeper £ 
and simply tuck in a bunch of leaves in front 
and another behind. This completes their dress. 





A Juang household. The old women is in a leaf-apron 


‘substantial extent among them. When, after 
-comparative study, we are able to eliminate 
the recently acquired foreign elements, 
we can discern that all of these tribes 
had a fairly integrated culture, which we 
shall now proceed to describe in some 
detail. 


These tribes formerly lived by hunting 
and collecting wild fruits and roots from 
the forest. Men went after game, while 
the occupation of collecting tubers -and 
fruits from the forest belonged to the 
women. Later on, perhaps, they learnt the 


jhum form of cultivation in which the | w ch iAy Bikey yas E7 

plough is not employed. A tract of forest. 1 ey: Peg eo . jo 

is burnt down and seeds sown in the MERY es | ey 
E rá D ey 


ground with the aid of simple digging 
implements. In two or three years, such 
a soil ceases to bear any more crops as 
it is not replenished by manures, and 
then it is deserted for a fresh patch of 
forest-land. 

These tribes have domesticated the 
dog, the goat and the fowl They have 
nothing to do with cows, except where 
they have obviously come under Hindu A Juangs drinking toddy 
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as the guest-house of the village and also 
as its club-room. Among most of these 
tribes, there is a bachelors’ club and the 
darbar also serves as the bachelors’ 
dormitary. 

In front of the hut is a level piece of 
ground where men and women meet every 
evening for their nightly dances. Their 
musical instrument consists of a plain 
flat drum, called the changu, in middle 
Orissa and, of more elaborate drums 
‘towards the north. The melodies which 
are sung in accompaniment appear 
monotonous to our ears. To the Juangs 
or Bhuiyas, however, they afford a never- 
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“any Juang, who is 
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These tribes live in small huts, the walls 
of which are made of Sal logs, which are 
plastered with mud. The huts are thatched 


with leaves from the forest or with some 
kind of grass or straw. In each village, 
there is a moderately-sized hut, which is 


called the darbar in Juang. This hut serves 


ending source of variety and entertainment : 
for on each successive occasion, the same 
note is accompanied by ‘some new gesture 
or emphasis of tone, which not only adds a 
new meaning to the note but never allows 
it to grow stale by repetition. To us, 
who are accustomed to tonal modulations 
without bodily gestures, and to whom 
the gestures themselves may sometimes 
be foreign, the aboriginal music of Orissa 
very often loses its meaning; but that 
Should not prevent us from recognizing 
that, whatever we might think about it, 
the music of the Juangs does call forth deep 
emotions of pleasure among the people 
themselves. It has thus as high a place in 
aboriginal culture as our music and fine 
arts have in our own. Their music is 
sufficiently inspiring to keep the Juangs 
awake all through a moonlit night even 
when they are tired after a hard day’s toil. 

The Juangs have some sort of religion, 
but we do not know very much about it 
now. Their worship consists of sacrificing 
fowl and goats before their gods and offer- 
ing sun-dried rice to them and to the 
manes. They have no priestly classes and 
married and is thus a 
regular member of society, can perform the 
priestly functions of his tribe. 

Society itself is divided into a number of 
gotras, marriage within the limits of which is 
not permissible. One must marry outside 
his gotra ; but, of course, the Juangs do not 
use the word gotra, they call such groups 
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bak instead. It is difficult to find out now 
how far the Juangs and other tribes—for the 


Ho, Bhuiya, Savara, Kulha and others _ have 
also these gotra-like divisions in society— 


have been influenced in this respect by the 





The darbar and dancing-ground in front 


Hindus ; whether they have adopted this 
divisional system from the Hindus or had it 


before contact with the latter. This is one 
of the many questions which await further 
investigation. 

It will be fairly obvious from what 
has been said above that the culture of 
the aboriginal tribes of Orissa had an 
integrity and was marked off from the 
culture of the Hindus in many respects. 


The culture of the Hindus in Orissa has 
consisted of regular agriculture, the 
economic and ceremonial use of rice and 
milk and their derivatives: castes and 
kings; the ideal of spiritual unity; 
temples, priests, pilgrimages and rituals, - 
and so forth. These stand out in sharp 
contrast to the culture of the aboriginal 
dwellers of the western hills. Such 
differences cannot be accounted for by 
economic causes alone. They are not due 
merely to the comparative richness of 
the Hindus and the poverty of the 
hill-tribes; but their reason must be 
sought in the original historical affiliations 
of these cultures. In other words, the pro- 


bability is 


that the two cultures are of 
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a 1 Orissa is. Dai widely | distributed | 
can be observed all through Orissa as 
“as in the ‘districts of Manbhum, 
biam. and Ranchi in Chota Nagpur. It 
s a fairly extensive culture and must have 
en a fairly long time to develop an inte- 
ed character, before its modern decay and 
pearance due to Hindu influences. For 
he sake of scientific convenience, we may 
ovis page eall it the Chota Nagpur culture, 












































E havin S studied, first of all, in 
a iat part of India. We must remember how- 

Sana in its distribution it also covers 
ain parts of Assam in the east and 
in the north.* 


on although the culture is found to be 


niform in its broader sweeps among such 
; as the Santal, Ho, Munda, Oraon, 
Savara Bhuiya, Juang or Kulha, yet there 
| e ce n differences in its phases as they 
'e pl resented by each of these separate tribes. 


For instance, the organization of the 
bach elors’ club is found among most of these 
ibes, but the exact rules of association or 
e functions of the club differ from tribe 
to tribe. It is the same with regard to 
mer aspects of the culture. The differences’ 
not unlike the differences to be 
ved between the Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, 
Marwari and Panjabi languages. The 
atter are all branches of the Indo-Aryan 
f: atl and as such have considerable 
likenesses in structure and vocabulary ; 
i but = still in the matter of detail, they 
display a eee amount of diversity. 
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There is a eak ar eia 
Anthropology connected with this question- 
of differentiation, and we shall close the 
present essay with a short discussion on the 
point. It has been said that certain points 
of difference have developed between the — 
Ho, Santal, Juang, Bhiuya and Savara 
phases of Chota Nagpur culture. 






Ho oil-press in the state of Seraikela (North Orissa) 


close to one another. In fact, all of them — 
live within about a couple of hundred miles. — 
The Panjabi, Gujrati, Hindustani and 
Bengali, whom we have mentioned ir 
comparison, do not live so near 
other. Between themselves, they 
more than a thousand and a- half 
of territory. The question is, how has 
such an amount of 
possible in the 


cover 


restricted area of 


Chota Nagpur and Western Orissa, and why — eriy 
has it not been possible on an equal area 


in the plains of the Indus and the Ganges ? — 


Perhaps, the answer to this question is 
an easy one. The more freely do tribes 
mix with one another, the more points of 
similarity do they develop between them- 
selves ; in such circumstances they exchange 
items of culture. But when two tribes live 
side by side, but have still no points of 
contact, they need not develop any similarity. 
They live apart, follow their own courses 
of evolution and thus gradually differ more 
and more from one another, even if they 
start with an identical cultural equip ment. 
The tribes of the Indo-Gangetic plains, on 
agricultural. | They can grow | mor than- 
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their surplus and buy various things from 
other tribes. There is trade and cultural 
contacts, sometimés an -identity of govern- 
ment and of ideals and consequently more 
and more of outward cultural uniformity. 
But among tribes who maintain a precarious 
livelihood by’ hunting in restricted forests 
and by collecting a few fruits and tubers, 
there can hardly be any surplus of food for 
exchange. There may be some trade in 
jungle produce, but such trade is always 
meagre. Such tribes live in direct economic 


nait 


communion with the earth and forests and 
not sọ much with men of other tribes. 
They are poor and hard-pressed in life; and 
this fact saves them from political consideration 
by other tribes. 

It is probably due to some such reason 
that among agricultural and trading peoples 
we find, differentiation occurs only over ar 
extensive area; while among hunting and 
jungle tribes, differentiation may be observed 


The System of Deferred Rebates in the Coasting 
Trade of India 


BeA RAMALY Acard 


HEN on the Sth February, 1928, 
Mr. S. N. Haji introduced his famous 
bill for the reservation of the 
traffic of India in the Legislative 
introduced at the same 


coastal 
Assembly, he also 


_ time another bill of great importance, wiz. 


a bill for abolishing the system of deferred 
rebates obtaining in the coasting trade of 
the country. Unlike the other bill this has 
not been cireulated for eliciting opinions 
on if and it has not attracted the attention 
of the public. But its importance from the 
standpoint of the development of Indian 
commerce as well as the growth of an Indian 
mercantile marine is so great that it 


`> deserves equal consideration. 


shipping companies to form 


the systematic policy of 
themselves into 
what are known as “Rings” or “Conferences” 
for the purpose of regulating and restricting 
competition in tbe carrying trade of any 
given zone of their activity. While every 
company’s course of business in any 
particular trade route or routes is controlled 
for mutual advantage by combination with 
the other companies doing business in the 
Same route or routes, there is no restriction 
for any company being a member of several 
“Rings” or “Conferences” existing in various 
zones which do not overlap so as to interfere 


It has been 


in an intesive form even within the limits 
of a small extent of territory. 
with one anothers’ operations. In other 


words, the combination is not one of shipping 
companies for all purpeses in all places, but 
only with regard to their operation in any 
specified area. The companies which are 
members .of a “Conference? join together 
and issue a notice or circular to shippers 
in the locality telling them that if during 
any specified period they have not shipped 
their goods by any vessels other than those 
plied by the members of that particular 
“Conference” a return will be made to them 
at the end of a like- period immediately at 
the succeeding one in which the goods 
were shipped, of a portion of the freight 
money they had paid for the shipments; the 


condition being that the whole of the 
Shipper’s goods should have been sent ir 
ships belonging to one or other of the 


members of the “Conference” concerned 
If a shipper engaged the services of more 
than one company in the “Conference,” he 
should claim separately from each of them 
the amount refundable to him for ‘shipments 
through each; and not from the Conference 
as a whole. If he should either during the 
period of his- sending the goods or the lke 


period immediately succeeding it, have 
engaged the services of any vessel no 
belonging to the Conference members, the 
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shipper would. be disentitled to the rebate 
offered. The rebates are usually calculated 
at the end of the two six monthly periods 
ending with 30th June and 31st December 
respectively. To take a concrete illustration, 
if a shipper dispatches his goods through 
vessels belonging to any member of a 
Conference offering rebate, between the Ist 
of January and 30th of June of any year. 
he will be given the rebate at the end of 
another six months, that is to say, after 3lst 
December of that year and that. only if 
during the whole of this period of twelve months 
he had not shipped any of his goods through 
vessels not belonging to a member of the 
Conference. If he bad broken this require- 
ment even to the smallest extent he would 
be disentitled to the rebate. This system is 
known as the system of “deferred rebates” 
because rebate due payable for the particular 
period is not paid during or at the end of 
that period but only at the end of a 
succeeding like period. 

In order to obtain. the rebate due to him 
a shipper has to make a statement on a 
form of claim prescribed by the Conference 
Lines to the effect that he has complied with 
the conditions of the rebates circular. In 
the Bombay-Rangoon trade a shipper has 
to forward to the shipping company from 
which he claims the rebate a. letter in the 
following terms : 


<- “Annexed we beg to hand you alist of our 
shipments of cargo by. your line of steamers to 
Rangoon during the six months ending-.---on the 
freight of which we claim a rebate of 10 per cent 
in consideration of our not having made or held 
any interest whatever in other shipment from 
Bombay to that port by vessels other than those 
belongiog to the British India Steam Navigation 
Coy., Ld, and Asiatic S. N. Coy., Ld. during the 
past twelve months.” 


Now the practical effect of this system 
is that it puts shippers entirely at the mercy 
of the members of Shipping Conferences, 
and practically confers a monopoly on them 
with regard to the carriage of goods by sea. 
The expectation of arebate which has accrued 
but is postponed makes the shipper continue 
to depend during every succeeding period 
for the shipment of his goods, on vessels 


belonging only to the members of the 
Conference. Though he is at liberty to 
choose as between the members of the 


Conference, whosoever vessels he liked it is 
of no use to him because the members pursue 
a combined policy with regard to freight 
rates, etc. As they can always, by combina- 
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tion, impose monopoly rates on shippers 
and make a show of giving rebates which 
are deferred, shippers are handicapped in 
their choice and through this, commercial 
progress is impeded in a manner quite 
undesirable. This is not, however, the only 
effect of the system. New shipping companies 
which either do not join the conference 
or are not admitted therein are always crushed 
into ruin. by this means unless they are 
financially strong enough to offer resistance. 
It is obvious that shippers are not easily 
induced to ship their goods in vessels 
helonging to a new company unless its offer 
of freight rates and other facilities is not 
only more attractive than that of the member 
or members of the Conference to whom 
they are yoked through expectation of 
deferred rebates but there is the danger 
of the Conference members boycotting and 
penalizing such “disloyal” shippers by refusal 
in their steamers for subsequent 
shipments in case the new shipping company 
which the shippers may patronize should fail 
to. provide them regular sailings or 
other-wise fail to provide them in. the 
cut-throat. competition with Conference 
members. 

It is claimed for the Deferred Rebate 
System that it guarantees regular sailings, 
stability in rates of freight, a better class 
of vessels and a uniform treatment of the 
strong and the weak by ship-owners. None 
of these, however, are the necessary result 
of this system. The supposed guarantee of 
regular sailings had existed before and can 
exist independently of the deferred rebates 
system. Further itis as much in the interest 
of the ship-owner who is enabled thereby to 
reduce to a minimum, the time wasted in 
docks for loading and unloading, as it may 
be in that of the shipper. ‘Again stability 
in freight rates has a special advantage to’ 
the ship-owner who, by that means, protects 
himself from loss even in times of 
depression. The supply of better vessels is 
not of much advantage to small traders, and 
such a supply is also available where no 
Conference rates rule. The uniform treatment 
of ‘the strong and the weak also means 
nothing in view of the fact that the rates 
fixed by the Conference Lines are not in 
accordance with the marginal utility principle 
but are calculated to yield high monopoly 
profits. The system is righly condemned as 
“immoral in ethics and unfair in economics,” 
and being extremely anti-social in its effects, 








” It is unfortunate that the bill 


Hie presents 


` perhaps 





. .shacks of the people. 
or 


PORTRAITS FROM THE, PHILIPPINES 


it requires a legislative interference, if the 
coastal trade of India is to develop. The 
United States of America, Australia, Africa, 
France and other countries have already 
legislated against the deferred rebates system 
and the monopcly that it inevitably creates, 
introduced by 


ANUEL Roxas, Fascist, wealthy, dress- 

suit Filipino politico or politician, 
| Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Philippine legislature in Manila, 
sat behind a huge, glistening desk and 
talked with me. Everything was American 
about him except his skin—his office, his 
desk, the documents being handed him by 
a uniformed clerk, his language and manner, 
the whole machinery of the legislature. 
an exceedingly well-fed, well- 
groomed figur 
with a loose expression about the mouth 
when he speaks. He impressed me as being 
the most insincere man I bad ever 
met. A few evenings later I heard him 
speak at a banquet on independence—for 
the national independence movement in the 
Philippines, of which he is one of the chief 
leaders, is still in the banquet, dress-suit 
stage. Mr. Roxas speaks on the freedom 
of the Philippines in that florid, flowery 
style of smart American or Filipino high 
school boys.in oratorical contests, an artifi- 
cial oratory without sincerity or conviction. 
In one such speech he said : 


“The Philippines is now writhing in the throes 


of hell, a hell of slavery and_ foreign domination. i 


Ayr country is weeping, pleading, crying to us... 
to save her from eternal damnation !” 

After such fireworks, he drives to his 
elegant foreign home in his. fine private 
car, passing on the way the miserable nipa 
Every time I heard 
saw him „I involuntarily recalled an 
experience in the streets of Manila. 
A motor ear had darted out in front of 


His face is characterless, 


DUT 


system from the coastal trade of India should 
have been allowed to. lapse. While legislation 
for the reservation of the coastal traffic will 
only encourage the development of Indian 
shipping, the abolition of the Deferred Rebates 
System will encourage that as well as the 
progress of our coastal trade. 





Mr. Haji for the abolition of the vicious 
Portraits from the Philippines 
By AGNES SMEDLEY 


a taxi, almost causing an accident. The 
furious taxi chauffeur leaned out, shook his 
fist at the driver of the other car, and yelled : 
“Politico!” Politico means “politician,” and 
has become a curse word in the Islands. 


Senator Sergio Osmena, Filipino indepen- 
dence leader, bent over a glistening table in 
the Philippines Senate. He is a Mestizo, or 
Filipino of mixed blood, half Filipino, half 
Chinese. A very handsome, attractive man 
of advanced years, his hair is turning white, 
adding to his natural dignity. One eye is 
slightly closed and gives the impression that 
he is catching you in something. His face 
is keenly intelligent and strong, with a firm 
mouth and jaw. His whole bearing is that 
of a man accustomed to commanding and 
being implicitly obeyed, accustomed to 
getting everything he wants in life. In 
appearance he reminds one of the late Indian 
nationalist leaders, Pandit Motilal Nehru. One 
year ago a political opponent publicly asked 
this veteran independence . leader of the 
Philippines where he got his ten million 
pesos- wealth; he did not answer, perhaps 
thinking it unwise to give a rival politico a 
chance at such knowledge. He is known to 
be a great landowner, the .little uncrowned 
“king” of the rich island of Cebu, to the 
south, on which are located many ‘of the big 
sugar plantations and mills. 

For fully ten minutes he talked Steadily 
to me, telling me how grateful the “Filipino 
people” are for what the Americans have 
done for them. He and other powerful poli- 
ticians have become enormously “wealthy 
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únder American rule and, indeed, have cause 
to be grateful. But we have not yet beard 


. from “the Filipino people.” When he told me 


that all legislative power is in the hands of 
the Hiltpinos; I asked him what he intended 
to do about the serfdom under which the 
peasants live on the big landed estates. One 
of his eyes closed just a bit more and he 
replied, bard and as sharp as a razor: “If the 
peasants don’t like it, they can get off—there 


is no law holding them there!” 


In this remark, and in many others in 
our conversation, he reminded me of 
great American industrial magnates. And 
I was convinced that if American industrial 
kings are capable of ruling America, these 
Filipino - landlords and industrial magnates 


are capable of ruling the Philippines. 
They are just as capable in despotism, 
just as anti-social, just as corrupt, just 


as completely capitalistic. Their minds are 


the same, their interests the same. Senator 
Osmena seems sincere in desiring 
independence, ‘but it is doubtful if 


independence is his chief desire. If an 
independent’ Philippine Republic should 
threaten to strip him and his colleagues 


of their wealth and power, it is doubtful 
if he would demand independence. Of 
their „ability to rule themselves, however, 
there is not the least doubt. 


_ We were in the provinces, driving at 
night toward Manila. In a _ fisherman’s 
village on the sea-coast our car was 
street by a crowd that 
overflowed from a big open space at the 
left. On the outskirts of the crowd stood 
uniformed military police, armed with guns 
and bayonets. At the end of the big 
vacant space we saw a big white streamer 
lighted by a solitary electric bulb. On 
the streamer, written in red letters in the 


Tagalog language were the words: 
“Proletarian Labour Congress, National 
Confederation of Peasants, Philippine 
Communist Party.” 

This was a mass meeting. We got out 


of our car and went forward to listen. 
Under the electric light stood a slender 
figure of a man in white, and, on the bare 
earth at his feet, sat row upon row of 
dark-faced fishermen. There were perhaps 
fiften hundred of them, with a few hundred 
men standing on the fringe of the crowd. 
The solitary electric light bulb cast the 
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dark rows into dim relief, revealing stron 
weather-beaten faces. 

The slender white 
electric light was speaking in a voi 
broken by an~ occasional tubercular coug 
This was Crisanto Evangelista, Labour ar 
Communist leader of the Philippines. E 
had come from rison this very da 
released on heavy bail, and against. hi 
stood two charges for sedition. From priso 
he had gone directly to this meeting, an 
for the speech he was making now, he wow 
be re-arrested tomorrow and again put ini 
prison, to remain there unless some or 
could furnish bail for him the third time. 

Evengelista’s face is very dark and thi 
with high cheek bones. He could be eithe 
Malayan or Cantonese. As-I listened to bi 
now, and later when J spoke to him in bk 
humble, austere home, it seemed I -ws 
meeting one of the strongest and mo 
interesting characters in Asia. In his voice 
his bearing, his manner, is a gentleness - an 
wistfulness that inspires devotion an 
love in the hearts of the workers. He is 
man now beyond forty. His father, a peasar 
was killed fighting in the revolution | 
1896-98; as a printer apprentice, at the ag 
of ten, little Crisanto learned to read an 
write by himsélf-—and to make bis ow 
living. He is perhaps the only Filipir 
Marxian theoretician. Between working £ 
his daily bread and maintaining a larg 
family in the austere style of Filipin 
workers, between earlier work in th 
independence movement, he has still bee 
able to accumulate and read hundreds c 
works on the social sciences, and he possesse¢ 
the only Marxian-Leninist library in th 
Philippines. Into prison and out of priso 
this frail, wistful figure goes. 

He stood this evening before two thousan 
fishermen and taught. He is no agitator, n 
demagogue. He would read from a book, 
document, a pamphet, then lay it down, an 
talk. He was telling the fishermen about th 
causes of the revolutions against Spain, ¢ 
the workers and peasants who fought in th 
revolution—and of the compromise signe 
between the American military invaders an 
the Filipino Jeaders;—a document of th 
betrayal of the revolution. He taught ther 
of the workers’ movement in various Europea 
countries and in Soviet Russia, and of th 
theories of Socialism. Through his Tagalo; 
language came such words as “Karl Marx,’ 
“Lenin,” “surplus value” in English. Fol 


figure under tl 


# any deinonstrativeness—and the 
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` three hours he taught, earnestly and without 
only move- 
ment inj the audience was when some man 
would grise from the hard earth to rest his 
fees for a moment. 
Hveugelista then 
opinions, discussion. 
fishermdn think? 
Theq a fisherman’s conference began. Men 
arose, their dark, strong forms dim in the 
light. What did this or that point mean ? 
. they asked. What could be done about this 
or that problem of the fishermen ? They thought 


asked for questions, 
What did they, the 
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One fisherman said 
put before them they 


this, they thought that. 
that this programme 


liked,—it was a proper programme for fishermen. -© 


They would like to join this movement, yes, 
right now. Could they pay their monthly 


five centavos Party dues tonight? Evan- 
gelista squatted -on the earth as they spoke, 
answering questions, giving opinions. He 


told them what suffering would be in store 


for them if they became Communist Party 
members. ‘They laughed, deeply amused. 
They did not know—but Evangelista 


knows, 
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By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Malayan Indian Conference 
Herd are some extracts from the speech of 
Dr. N. K. Menon, President of the fourth 
Malayan Indian Conference. 


“Chairman of the Reception Committee 
x and fellbw countrymen, 

“Indians in Malaya bave come here not to 
exploit the weak butto colonize and develop 
a land junited with their own country by 
- almost inseparable bonds of. culture, tradition 

and association. `. . 

“Weļ|are hereby way of right and not on 
sufferan¢e, as for centuries Malaya was 
nothing |but a greater India. Since the days 


of the Hast India Company, however, coloni- 
zation las taken a different hue, and in 
recent Iyears we have been invited and 


welcomed in increasing numbers as hewers of 
wood ayd drawers of water. We have come 
here nof only in quest of trade as we have 
been doing for centuries past, but we have 
now cdme to clear the wilds, to cultivate 

-the land, to build roads and railways and to 
Snake this country healthy, wealthy and 
prosperaus. | 

“In |this process of development, as a 
result of imperceptible but no. uncertain 
forces, we are getting bled and exploited to 
` a degreq that is not. easily realized by social 
students} of to-day. The steam-roller is at 
work ; and unless westand united and acquire 


a thorough organization we shall be crumbled 


to dust before long and wiped out of 
existence. Tbe extraordinary nature of the 
Indian exodus from Malaya to Madras 


during the last few months have given us 
to understand that our countrymen will 
always be regarded as the first prey to the 
axe of retrenchment consequent on any 
slump. In other words, though citizens of 
the Empire and welcomed here on certain 
definite terms, when we -have .been - practically 
told that we could not .expect to receive 
here wages which had been previously 
conceded to be just stfficient for mere 
existence, when the terms of our employ- 
ment are discarded without a word of 
apology or remorse, not a little finger has 
been raised in protest, not a note struck 


against such a breach of faith with Indian 
labour in this country. Unless we have an 
united organization, capable of effective and 


immediate action there is not the slightest 
doubt that our elementary rights will be 
trampled under foot by the better-organized 
in this country. 

“A net-work of Indian Associations, not 
functioning independently and vot existing 
for mere social amenities for their members, 
but for the good of every member of the 
community, should be started and organized 
without delay. No association should drown 
itself in local rivalries and politics but taking 
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the wholo of Malaya for its field, it should 
work jointly and’ in close co-operation on 
all matters Indian. I need hardly say that 
the. Indian labourer is ‘not either economi- 
cally or geographically in a position to join 
such associations but has to wait until as a 
result of our attempts Trade Unionism 
becomes an ascomplished fact in Malaya. 

“What every one of us has to bear con- 
stantly in mind is that every educated Indian 
owes his presence bere to the existence of 
Indian labour. If Indian labour is found 
not necessary ‘here, there may be—I hope 
not—but there may be a danger of Indians, 
collectively speaking, receiving the same 
welcome and friendly treatment as that 
accorded to our countrymen in the African 
colonies. It is therefore our bounden duty 
to see the Indian labour force happy, and it 
is our duty also to this country of our 
adoption to agitate for. more real and 
generous rights so that we shall be able to 
welcome to these shores more colonists from 
India to develop this land who will remain 
as a stable element in the economic life of 
this country, and not have to be shunted 
up and down between Penang and Madras 
according to the slnice-wise actions of 
booms and slumps. 

“Gentlemen, you are the custodians of the 


rights of these dumb thousands whose wrongs 


have to be redressed. Only by your agitation, 
by your exertion and by your continued 
struggles here and at home can we make the 
lot of the Indian worker in this country 
tolerably comfortable. Such questions as a 
settled minimum wage, the enforcement of 
the sex ratio, the abolition of the evil of 
drink, and the ` introduction of a workmen’s 
compensation ‘bill, are all but elementary 
problems, the solution 
commence your good and patient toils in the 
cause of our countrymen. The best form of 
Government by 
public opinion, and we cannot blame the 
authorities for the crab-like course that is 
sometimes adopted in matters of progressive 
legislation, because we have in this country 
no effective public opinion. It is for us to 
create one. l 

“While the problems of the workmen are 
mauy and diverse, we have most vital 


matters of importance directly concerning 


the lot of the- educated Indians also.. They 
have their difficulties, and disabilities, and 
their name is legion It is made sufficiently 
public and even rubbed into .us that we are 


of which will bup 


tolerated rather than welcomed. If it 

possible to avoid encouraging an educate 
Indian, authorities in Malaya bave neve 
refrained from. doing so. Jodia .has bee 
plainly told that only her blood. is requiré 


here. The educated Indian wherever possib] 


has been refused any sort of ‘opening i 
Malaya and has slowly been egged out b 
other communities for no apparent . reaso 
whatsoever. We can never allow ourselve 
to be treated as birds of passage, as stranger 
witbout rights and responsibilities in Malay: 
but as citizens of this colony with all th 
rights and -privileges that any ordinar 
citizeh can expect and aspire to in hi 
relationship with the State. It is “but ou 
elementary right to be afforded our rightft 
opportunities -for serving this country 1 
the best way we can. We cannot tolerat 
in silence the attitude that is now all-br 
common that Indians have no right to expec 
Service under the governments as much s 
others do. As members of the Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations, and as citizen: 
we have every right to serve ..this countr 
in the public services, and on all the,publi 
bodies here. Our other problems lik 
schemes for leave, passage, and pensio 
unemployment, facilities for the schoolin 
of. our children, and for better commerc 
between India and Malaya, and above*all th 
question of constitutional reforms, have a 
to be handled by us effectively and withor 
delay. We have come to this country nc 
merely for the love of adventure; we hav 
given our best to Malaya, and we have n 
idea of allowing anyone to drive us out b 
a policy of discouragement, or treat us a 
undesirables in any manner whatsoever. 

“L have, I think, laid sufficient emphasis o 
the urgent need for organization. Equal 
essential are publicity and propaganda. W 
have to bear in mind that by meéans of thes 
two alone can wé make others. -understan 
our needs, sympathize with our aspiration 
and assist us in the accomplishment of- ou 
legitimate aims. That it is impossible t 
achieve anything much without publicity an 
propaganda can be known from what’ ha 
happened in recent years regarding our meager 
claims and demands in different sphere: 
Take for example that noble but abortiv 
attempt the Workmen’s Compensation Bil 
the importance of which was pointed out b: 
my late father, Mr. P.K.Nambyar, in the ver 
first year of his nomination to the Legislative 
Council. One would have thought that it wa 


. and I call for an 


the powerful opposition that 
minded legislators 


` counteract this opposition. 
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nothing but commonplace “to talk about the 
urgency and the extreme necessity of placing 


_a‘mensure of the kind on. the Statute book, 
andlit might 


surprise social workers in 
civilized countries that in this fifth rate colony 
one (still comes across only irrational 
opposition to an ordinary legislation 
providing for compensation in the case of 
workmen subjected to certain risks, dangers 
‘or, accidents. I cannot sufficiently 
emphasize’ the importance of this problem 
intensive agitation in this 
matter by- educated Indians in the colony 
and in the F.M.S, knowing fully well the 
disorganized state of our labour force and 
our liberal 
put up at the very 
mention of such a measure some time ago. 
The attack, direct and diplomatic, practically 
killed the attempt in the colony and pigeon- 
holed the bill perhaps for ever or until 
force of public opinion by means of publicity 
and propaganda will bring it out of its 
seclusion. In the F. M. 8. an enactment 
passed with the best of motives had to be 
relegated into the lumber room of discarded 
legislation to pamper the whims and the 
idiosyncracies of a powerful anti-labour 
element in the colony which did not see 
any raison detre for a measure of this kind 
for the simple reason that they would not see 
any. Stalwart protagonists of stern capitalism 
raised their voices vehemently against the 
attempted measure, and they even experienced 
nightmares of Asiatic self-mutilation if such 
a bill ever became law. It- is a matter for 


regret that the Asiatic representatives in the 


Council could do little or nothing to 
Only publicity 
and propaganda will be of any avail in such 
matters. 


News from Suriname 


Mr. C. R. Singh writes from Suriname : 


Suriname has an area of 150,000 kilometres, 
witha mixed population of about 140,000 people. 
East Indians about 385,000, Hindus 22,000, 
Moslems 8,000, Indian Christians 5,000. There 
are’ two kinds of schools, Government and 
Missionary. Most of the Indians are poor and 
hardly know anything about their own religion. 
They send -children to the missionary schools. 

As there are no Hindu or Mohamedan 
orphanages in this Colony, the East Indian 
orphans are placed in Christian Missionary 
Orphanages, where they are baptized. 
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our help in this cause which 
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There are many. East Indian Associations 
here. The Bharat. Oeday (The. Dutch Guiana 
Hast Indian Association) is a political Asso- 
ciation, having as President Mr. Rampersad 
Sukul, and Secretary, Mr. Jagessar Misir. 
The Lachman Singh Dharmashala, is an institu- 
tion meant for the accommodation of 
Strangers, , 

The Arya Samaj is a religious society and 
is recognized as such by the Government. It 
has for its President Mr. J. Hira Sing, and 
Secretary Mr. ©. R. Singh. This society has 
already asked the Government for their own 
school with -Government subsidy. They 
bought a large piece of land where an 
orphanage will soon be built. Since the 
Arya Samaj started this work the progress of 
Christianity among the Indians has been 
checked. This society is really doing good 
work among the Indians, and it has engaged 
three preachers, Mr. Rampersad Sukul, Pandit 
Mathura Maharaj, and Pandit Ghisai Persad 
Sharma, who go about and preach the Vedic 
religion to our people in Suriname. May we 
hope that the Sarvadeshik Sabha will come: to 
is as much 
theirs as ours. 


The Wage Position of the Indians in Malaya 


As the title itself suggests, the following 
note is confined chiefly to the economic 
position of Indian labourers working 
in Malaya and the way.in which they have 
been affected by the economic depréssion 
that the country has been experiencing. 

The present wage rate of the Indian 
labourer is not the same as it was even last 


year. The world wide depression in trade 
and industries has affected the staple 
industries of rubber and tin in Malaya, 


resulting in a general reduction of the wages 
of labourers of all nationalities besides in 
the discharge of labourers from various 
places of employment. The rates of standard 
wages of the Indian labourer fixed by the 
Indian “Immigration Committee in 1929 at 
50 cents and 40 cents for men and women 
respectively working in easily accessible 
areas and 58 and 46 cents for those working 
in inaccessible areas were themselves very 
low rates. These rates too have since been 
further cut down to 40 and 32 cents and 
47 and 37 cents respectively as a 
temporary measure. The reason given for 
reduction is the slump inrubberprices and the 
industry’s inability to afford paying higher 
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that 


wages to labourers. It is curious t 
fixing 


no definite principle followed iv, 
these minimum _ rates. When the 
industry was bringing huge profits to the 
employers, the only thought that . guided the 
authorities was the actual maintenance 
requirements of the labourers. This was 
very conveniently forgotten when the slump 
occurred and it was argued that the labourers 
must share his employers’ misfortunes. It 
is also not seldom that we hear the 
argument that if the Indian labourer is paid 
more, he will drink more. | 
responsible for this drink evil ? The planters 
themselves. Every estate provides toddy 
shops in each division near the lines of the 


labourers, and it is no wonder that when 
the temptation is so near at hand, the 
ignorant labourer falls a victim to it. The 


planters seem to think that the absence of 
toddy shops in the estates will not keep 
their labour force steady. The removal of 
the toddy shop toa distant place or the 
abolition of the same altogether alone will 
keep the habitual drinker on check and the 
non-habitual drinker will have no opportunity 
even to get addicted to the evil. 

There is a body called the Indian 
Immigration Committee consisting mostly of 
employers of labour (planters) and employers 
of labour in Government Departments. This 


Committee is the wage fixing authority in Malaya ` 


for the Indian labourer. It is this Committee 
that recommended to the Government the 
reduction of the rates in wages of the Indian 
labourers. It is too much to expect anything 
else from the Indian Immigration Committee 
because that body consists purely of capitalists. 
The Indian Immigration Committee is by the 
very nature of its constitutidn, not competent 
to judge matters for the Indian labourer. The 


minimum wages fixed for the Indian labourer. 


by the Indian Immigration Committee in 1929 
should not have been reduced at this or any 
other time, for, the Indian labourer was not 
benefited like others by the industry during 
its boom period. He had no extra remunera- 
tion or dividend paid to him by the estates 
during the boom period; he had to be 
satisfied with his minimum wage of 50 
cents and 40 cents while his employers were 
hoarding in thousands, 

It is understood that the wages of the 
Indian labourers in Brunei and Kelantan 
(very inaccessible tracts) too, have since been 


- miles off from Brunei, 


But whois. 
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reduced.. The standard wages fixed for 
those areas were 58 cents and 46 cents. 
The distance to Brunei is nearly 680 miles 
(i. e, 4 days’ journey) from Singapore. A 
not aware of the new rates. Anyhow it © 
must be less than 58 and 46 cents and that 
is sufficient for the purpose of my argument. 
Recently the Agent of the Government of 
India, Rao Sahib M. Kunbiraman Nair 
visited Brunei and also visited a place 85 
namely Kuala Belait 
of the 


study the conditions 
He is, 


in those places. 


in order to 
labourers working 


‘I am told, the first Agent to visit Kuala 


Belait. It is no doubt a source of supreme 
satisfaction that the present Agent evinces ` 
a keen interest in the welfare of they: 
labourers. We do not yet know the result 
of his visit. 

The Labour Department have been quite 
recently repatriating a number of unemployed 
labourers to India but they have at last 
yielded to the clamour of the planting 
community to suspend repatriation of 
able-bodied labourers. Perhaps they might try 
their best to find employment for such 
labourers, but it is doubtful if they would 
succeed to any appreciable extent. 


Coming to the wage position of the middle- 
class Indian here, the revenue of the Govern- 
ment is 
depression in trade, the Government even 
contemplate abolishing the 15 per cent 
temporary allowance now paid to the Govern- 
ment servants. The lot of the Indians 
employed in Companies is no way better. 
The Indian labourer stands at least 
a chance of repatriation but the poor middle- 
class Indian clerks who are thrown out of 
employment on account of this slump are 
practically stranded here and one can easily 
imagine the miseries of people with families 
dependent on them, 

Nobody knows when things are going to 
improve. Economists make various forecasts, 
but so far, Malaya seems to have baffled 
them al. The Tin restriction scheme 
to be brought into 
long way to save that industry, but the 
mainstay of Malaya is rubber and unless the 
rubber market improves, we cannot hope for 
a future that would bear comparison with 
Malay’s past. : 

S. ANTONY 
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A Glimpse of Hitler 


Adolph Hitler, -the National Socialist 
leader of Germany is the man in Europe who 


The sensational 
success of his party in the last elections has 


_given pause for thought regarding the future 
“of Franco-German relations to many a journalist 
on both sides of the Rhine. 


Here is a (not 
very flattering) portrait of the German leader 
by a journalist of Prague, which has been 


translated in The Inving Age. 


r ~“ 
A 


‘end of 


Hitler is now playing the role of dictator in 


his primitive way. He has begun by emphasizing . 


certain personal peculiarities and-utterly grotesque 
details. In the party headquarters at Munich he 
conducts a reign of terror. Whenever he appears 
in his office commotion and uproar break loose. 
The pettiest trivialities throw him into a frenzy. 
He raves and rages. He berates his assistants. 
One day he got so angry that he boxed the ears 
of the two guards who stand at his door. His 
tempérament isa source of terror and everyone 
feels relief when he goes away for a few days 
which happens often. ie | 

Adolf Hitler has a nine-room house on the 
Prinzregentenplatz, where he lives witha married 
couple who are really his cook and servant. Here 
he receives his more favoured visitors in handsome, 
elegantly decorated rooms. His personal way of 
life has long been luxurious, and he is surrounded 
by every comfort. Besides his spacious, city 
quarters, where his bedroom is fitted out in the 
most elegant taste and where his dressing table 
is covered with the most charming variety of 
perfume bottles, Hitler owns a country house where 
he spends his week-ends, travelling there in one 
of his three automobiles. 

Hitlers whole manner proves that he is a 
true arriviste. With gruff commands he endeavours 
to conceal the uncertainty that lurks within him 
and he believes that he can only make an impres- 
sion by a loud, autocratic bearing. Toward his 
inferiors he acts with unbridled arrogance. Every 
his many poses and gestures looks as if it 
had been studied out before the mirror and even 


his bursts of rage appear theatrical. 


Hitler’s desire is and always has been to 
become the German Mussolini. In his speeches 
he copies the Italian dictator, whose picture 


stands on his writing desk and whose outer 
manner he copies in every detail. He even 
imitates the romantic ‘way Mussolini raises 


his hand in salute. An intensive and not very 
pleasmg personal cult has grown up about 
Hitler, the party leader, not without his consent. 
Before he appears at any public meeting 


flowers are presented to him and his picture 
is hawked everywhere. Lou Speakers and 
advertisements proclaim his dictatorial fame 
anda whole body of flattering literature has 
grown up about him. 
Hitler is an unbalanced, temperamental actor, 
an easily excited neurasthenic who is ioverwhelmed 
by the events of the moment. He lacks the capacity 
for real leadership. and the ability to come toa 
decision at the right time. In 1923, he struck 
Inopportunely in Manich and some of his followers 
have asserted that he lacked decisive qualities 
during the elections of last September. Hitler is 
incapable of carrying out a firm decision with cool 
conviction. Like William II,- be cannot bear the 
truth and dislikes anyone who tells it to him. He 
lacks the real politician’ perception of realities 
but he often uses demagogic expressions with effect. 
Paraphrasing an expression that was once. applied 
‘to General Boulanger, one might say of Hitler and 
of his whole movement, “A banner need not do 
much thinking.” . 


The Truce and After 


Writing in The New Republie on the 
truce in India, Mr. H. N. Brailsford says: “A 
year of struggle, which shook British rule 
in India as nothing since the Mutiny had 
shaken it, ends in a generous truce. After 
the tension and the tragedy, this national 


movement, worthy of a singularly gentle 
people, will revert fo its habitual mood of 
gaiety.” But the really crucial questions, 


Mr. Brailsford says, lie ahead and have got 
to be solved at the coming session of the 
Round Table Conference. Of these the two, 
most difficult are the questions of the Princes 
and the Hindu-Moslem question. About 
them Mr. Brailsford says: 


Beyond these negotiations for a truce. lies the 
vastly more important issue of the second Round 
Table Conference. Gandhi will come to it with 
immense prestige, and this will be doubled, if he 
can in the interval succeed in bridging the guli of 
mistrust which divides Moslems from Hindus. The 
mien whose feuds so nearly wrecked the London 
gathering represented the India of the day before 

esterday. Young India is contemptuous of the 
ivisions which have perpetuated foreign rule. The 
old men, however, are strongly entrenched, and all 
Mr. Gandhi’s gift for mobilizing opinion will be 
needed, if the Moslems are to yield the central 
point of contention. Luckily for India, they trust 
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him as they trust no other Hindu. The London 
draft left standing the disastrous arrangement by 
which voters of the two faiths are inscribed on 
separate electoral rolls, and vote in separate con- - 
stituencies. The scheme puts a premium on intol- 
erance, perpetuates confessional parties and makes 
it difficult to obtain attention for any programme 
based on social and economic realism. Democracy 
can begin in India only when men of the two creeds 
vole together as citizens of the common mother- 
and. 

It is to be expected that Mr. Gandhi, when he 
enters the decisive Conférence, will seek to lighten 
the burdens and lessen the restrictions which the 
London draft imposed. He must justify his deci- 
sion of last August to prolong the struggle, by win- 
ning more for India than the moderates could 
achieve. The central motive of his _ political think- 
ing is the conviction (to my mind, a dangerous 
exaggeration) that the prime cause of Indian poverty 
is to be sought in the burden of foreign rule. His 
thinking is disconcertingly concrete. While the 
trained intellects of the older generation are at 
home among the niceties- of constitutional argument, 
Mr. Gandhi, caring for none of these things, may 
concentrate on the simple purpose of reducing the 
cost of the foreign garrison and the Civil Service, 
and the burden of the debt. One cannot feel sure 
of the outcome, for the Tory, outcry against con- 
cession grows In volume, and Mr. Baldwin, whose 
personal attitude is liberal, has to hold a rebellious 
party together. a es 

The chief danger, as I see it, is, that Indians, 
thinking only of the issue of nationality, may accept 
a constitution which will distort the balance-of so- 
cial forces for a generation to. come. The London 
draft suggested a franchise which would confer the 
vote on something between 10 and 20 percent of the 
adult population. In such cases it is invariably the 
richer rather than the needier tenth which receives 
the protection of the vote. That basis, combined 
with checks upon change borrowed from the rigid 
American model, would alone suffice to make the 
new Indian constitution a firm buttress for things 
as they. are. The balance of power will be with 
the landlords, the manufacturers, the traders, the 
usurers and the lawyers who serve them. 

The gravest defect of the London draft is, how- 
ever, the power which it confers on the Princes. It 
is a great gain that India should be consolidated 
by their entry into a federal union. But as the 
draft stands, there is no requirement that the repre- 
sentatives which their dominions will send tọ the 
Federal Congress shall be elected. The Princes 
have stipulated that they shall be free to determine 
their own form of representation, which means that 
in most cases they will nominate their own trusty 
servants. In this way a sòlid conservative block 
will be created in the Congress which, in combina- 
tion with the more conservative groups from British 
India, will assure to every propertied interest an 
unshakable and permanent majority. It is, indeed, 
because they trust the conservatism of the Princes 
that the more intelligent leaders of the British gov- 
erning class have smiled on the London draft. H 
India were freed tomorrow from the salt monopoly, 
if the land tax were halved, as Mr. Gandhi demands 
and the army with it, the villages would be as 
far as ever from prosperity if functionless land- 
lords and harpy usurers continued to prey on their 
labour. This constitution will be a poor instrument 


“of India. 
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with which to ‘combat Indian poverty if it leaves 
the Indian Princes still entrenched atthe seat of 
power. 


L ssinananiall 


Jesus and the Jews 


Communal troubles are not a monopoly 
Bloody feuds between Jews and 
Christians used to be as much a feature of 
Czarist rule in Russia as Hindu-Moslem 
riots are a feature of British-ruled India. 
Bolshevism came and swept away these fierce 
quarrels in Russia. How fierce and inhuman 
they used to be willbe seen from the following 
extract quoted by The Interary Digest 
from the reminiscences of a Jewish writer: 


“Give it to him, Fellows! He’s one of the dirty 
Jews who killed Jesus!” > ooy 
And the crowd of young “Christians” set upon 
the terror-stricken Jewish boy with blows and 
kicks—all in the name of Jesus. 
_ But the prostrate boy refused to kiss the . small 
iron cross they thrust before his lips. |... 
That is how Jacob Silverman, a Jewish student, 


first heard of the Jew, Jesus. 


As he tells us in The Missionary Review of the 
World he could not understand the attack—he 
didn’t know even who Jesus was. i 

He asked his Hebrew teacher to explain. On 
hearing the name, the teacher arose, shaking, and 
commanded the boy never to mention the name 
of Jesus in his presence again. 

The teachers wife and. children had been 
stabbed to death before his eyes by a band of 
drunken “Christians” in Russia. _ 

The boy Jacob then went to his father. Ra 

“Silence, my son!” exclaimed the father. “I 
never want that name to issue from your mouth 
again.” This was his story : 

“One day a band of Christians descended upon 
the village in Russia and began plundering and 
killing. Reb Samuel, who was then in the midst 
of his prayer, came running out of the synagogue 
with his Siddur in his hand and his Tallith around 
his shoulders. He ran to one of the soldiers, 
demanding an explanation. ae 

“The soldier turned around, perceived the old 
man, drew his knife, and with’a shout ‘for Jesus ! 
plunged it into the heart of the beloved rabbi.” 

Under the circumstances, writes Mr. Silverman, 
the name of Jesus could not have been very 
pleasing to his ears. 

“But. mark you,” he. says, “it was only the 
name. I had no knowledge of the Man Himself, 
nor, I am led to believe, had my father. was 
simply taught to loathe a sound, a name—Jesus, 
just as my father loathed the name for its connection 
with that sense of horror.” 

He goes on: *’ ; oi , 

As a result of these various persecutions which 
have been related from generation to generation 
in the homes of the Jews, the name Jesus and 
everything connected with the name, including the 
Man in all His dynamic and admirable personality, 
bs become a repulsive force to the Jewish 
people. 
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= “It is not that the Jewish people loathe the 
Man for what He did while He lived—for that 
would require a knowledge of the Man’s life, and, 
I am sure, a large number. of my people 
very little about His life. But it is the result of 
His having lived, the force which. He had 
unknowingly aroused, the wave of destruction 
which has come down through the ages casting 
horror upon a people—it is that which has made 


that people dread what they believed to be the 


key to their sufferings. 
“Even to-day_ we, read of pogroms and 
uprisings against Jews th various parts of the world— 


Jews who wish to live peacefully. but cannot ; Jews 


whose very souls try to protest, but dare not. | 
“Is it any wonder that Jesus does, not hold an 


esteemed position in the Jewish religion, a position 


which rightfally is His ?” 


The Beginnings of Women’s Emancipation in Siam 


The Literary Digest gives the following 
account of the life and activities of Maha 


' Mongkiut, the reforming monarch of Siam : 


King Rama If had designated the young Prince 
Maha, Mongkut as his successor, but on the death 
of the King (in 1809) one of the sons by a lesser 
wife seized the throne. 

Mongkut, then aged twenty-one, barely managed 
to escape to a monastery, where he found sanctuary 
by becoming a Buddhist priest. | 

With. shaven head and in yellow robes, as 
undistinguished as any other mendicant monk, 
he- went forth among the people with his begging 
bowl. Thus, although “retired from the world,” he 


acquired a very worldly knowledge of how the 
common people lived and what 


wrongs they 
suffered. : 

It also happened, by fortuitous chance, that he 
became acquainted with Dr. House and the Rev. 
Mr. Caswell, two pioneer American missionaries. 
Mongkut found these strangers extraordinarily 
stimulating in their strange foreign knowledge and 
ideas, and he asked them to instruct him in the 
English foreign language, science, Western ethics, 
and Western theories of Government. 

One can imagine that Siam’s modern story 
might have been far different if these two liberally 
educated and broad-minded men had been merely 
creed-bound zealots. 

In the year 1851, on’ the death of his brother, 
Maha Mongkut was unexpectedly summoned from 
his_seclusion to ascend the throne. 

Forthwith he began putting Into practise the 
lessons he had learned in adversity. ; 

He dumbfounded the Court by announcing that 
twice a week he would repair to the palace gate to 
hear the petitions of the people and that even the 
lowliest among his subjects was not to be denied 
approach to the royal presence.- 

On one of the first of these occasions, and 
before the Court functionaries had as yet learned 
that these “audiences” were to be taken seriously, 
a young girl rushed forth from the circle pressing 
around the gate and threw herself at the feet of 
the King. 

An oaglishman who has lived in Siam for 


know 


many years told me the story. He -had heard it 
from an eye-witness, 

The King motioned that the girl should speak. 

She said that her father was about to marry her 
off to a loathsome old man, who had paid thirty 
ticals for her innocence. 

Try to imagine the shock to the Court attendants 
when they observed such presumption on a 
woman’s part. p f 

The guards ran, forward to thrust her into 
oblivion. But the King’s order called them back. 

And then, at that dramatic moment, leapt from 
the royal lips the epoch-making proclamation, “A 
woman is not a cow.” , ; 

“Such an observation had never before been 
made in 10,000 years,” exclaims Mr. Kirtland, 
continuing ; È 

It was revolutionary. 

It was red heresy. It was nonsense, and a 
pretty dangerous joke, too—giving woman the idea 
that they were more important than cows! 

The date of this royal pronunciamento, if it 
were only definitely known, might be celebrated 
as the Magna Carta day by the women of Siam. Of 
course, it didn’t settle their emancipation then and 
there. But it was a tremendous beginning. 


Man on Earth 


Man is one of the latest comers on earth; 
and has, according to Sir James Jeans, who 
writes in Hvolution, still his life ‘before 
him : 

Anthropologists and geologists tell us that man 
has existed on earth for something like 300,000 


years ; we must go this far back to meet our ape- 


like ancestry. Between them and us some 10,000 
generations of men have walked the earth, most. of 
whom have probably given some thought, in varying 
degree, to the significance of their existence and 
the plan of the universe--. oa oe 

For in all probability the life in _ front of the 
human race must enormously exceed the short 
life behind it. A million million years hence, so 
far as we can foresee, the sun will probably still 
be much as now, and the earth will be revolving 
round it much as now. The year will be a little 
longer, and the climate quite a lot colder, while 
the rich accumulated stores of coal, oil, and forest 
will have long been burned up; but there is no 
reason. why our descendants should not still people 
the earth. Perhaps it may be unable to support 
so large a populations as now, and perhaps fewer 
will desire to live on it. On the other hand, 
mankind, being three million times as old as now, 
may-if the conjecture does not distress our 
pessimists too much—be three million times as 


wise. 

Looked, at on the astronomical time scale, 
humanity is at the very beginning of its exis- 
tence~-a new born babe, with all the unexplored 
potentialities of babyhood ; and until the last. few 
moments its interest has been centred, absolutely 
and exclusively, on its cradle and_ feeding bottle. 
It has just become conscious of the vast world 
existing outside itself and its cradle ; it is learning 
to focus its eyes on distant objects, and its awaken- 
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ing brain is beginning to wonder, in a vague, 
dreamy way, what they are and what purpose 
they serve. Its interest in this external world is 
not much. developed yet, so. that the main part of 
its. faculties is still engrossed with the cradle and 
feeding. bottle, but a little corner of its ‘brain is 
beginning to wonder, wis 

Taking a very gloomy view of the future of the 


human race, let us suppose that it can only expect 


to survive for 2,000,000,000 years lorger, a period 
about equal to the past age of the earth. Then, 
regarded as a being destined to live for three-score 
years andten. humanity, although it has been born 
in a house 70 years old, is itself only 3 days old. 
But only in the last few minutes has it become 
conscious that the whole world does not centre 


round its cradle and its trappings, and only in the . 


last few ticks of the clock has any adequate 
apoi of the size of the external world dawned 
upon it. | 

For our clock does not tick seconds, but. years ; 
its minutes are the lives of men. A. minute and a 
half ago the distance of a star was first measured 
and provided a measuring rod for the universe. 
A quarter of a minute ago, Hertzsprung and Shap- 
ley showed, how the peculiar stars known as 
“opnaa variables provide a_ longer measuring rod, 
and taught us to think in distances so great that 
light takes hundreds of thousands of years to 
traverse them. With the last tick -of the -clock, 
Hubble, using the same measuring rod, has found 


that the most remote objects visible in the biggest - 
distant that light: 


telescope on earth are so 
travelling 186,000 miles a second, takes about 140 
million years to come from them to us. * * * 

_ Qur- infant, mankind has made the great 
discovery of the existence of the outer world, has 
formed some conception of his size, and adjusted 
his ideas, not by a process of slow revelation, but 
by a brain flash of the last few seconds. In his 
mature years and his staid old age he is no doubt 
destined to make many sénsational discoveries 
but he can never again live through the immorta 
moments at which he first grasped the immensity 
of the outer world. We only live through a few 
ticks of his clock...-The wonderful thing is 
that fate has elected for us what is, perhaps, in 
some ways the most sensational moment of all the 
life of our race. 


erry 


The Lesson of 1930 


Mr. Sisley Huddleston, the well-known 
journalist, writes in The New Statesman on 
the lessons of the year 1930. His conclusions 
are summarized in The International 

Digest. 

'  Seareely anything that is charged against 1930 
really belongs to that year. It belongs to 1919—or 
even earlier. For my part I am heartened to see 
so many people catching up to 1919. It is some- 
thing that the truth should at last be dimly 
discerned. The truth, expressed quite simply, is 
that the conditions created. by the treaties constitute 
the most terrible handicap to the peace and 
prosperity of Europe, and that the unending talk 
of peace is the clearest proof of an uneasy con- 
sciousness of the possibility of war. _ 
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It is not to be denied that some of the verbal 
and mystical accomplishments of the past few 
years were historically necessary. Thus, the 
Locarno Pact and the Kellog Pact gave timely 
assurances to the world. They are not unreservedly 
accepted by everybody—or perhaps by anybody—and 
the nations are still asking for more and more 
assurances; but in so far as they served to soothe 
frayed international. nerves they deserve all the 
praise that has been lavished upon them. Yet they 
do not take us on to the main road; they merely 
contain a promise that We do not mean to slip 

ack. - 


In the past“year something has indeed been, done, 
not only politically but economically, to bring us 
to a fair starting-point. Thus the Young Plan 
for reparation~ payments was accepted. I have 
never believed that the arrangement was final 
and definite,’ because the existence of the Young 
Plan, which places on the shoulders of one nation 
the war debts of the’ other nations for several 
generations, is an abnormality in the 
Europe. Already we hear demands for a nearer 


approach to’ normality: and it may be that 
before long the world will see, that not 
only. should there be a. re-examination of 


German liabilities but of Allied liabilities as well, 
for these Allied liabilities are inextricable from 
terman liabilitis. The transference of sums from 
country to country without corresponding services 
of merchandize ultimately benefits neither the 
giver nor the receiver, and indeed throws the 
world’s economic machinery out of gear. 

_ Nor it, is possible to consider the evacuation of 
the Rhineland, which was one of the achieve- 
ments of 1930, as a positive operation. It, too, 
was only a return towards normality, But if we 
should not take it for more than it is in reality, 
the withdrawal of the foreign troops, nearly 
twelve years after the war, has a considerable 
symbolic importance, and in -practice lt 18 a 
necessary preliminary to the very possibility of 
that policy of rapprochement of which we have 
heard so much. The immediate result was precisely 
what was to be expected. Germany did not express 
any gratitude for her liberation. On the contrary, 
she was emboldened to make other claims and 
doubtless the Hitlerite movement was stimulated 
by. Germany’s release. The opponents of the 
policy of reconciliation, and even some of the 
supporters of that policy, shook their heads sadly. 
What, then, did they want? With all its risks 
and inconveniences it was necessary, some tine or 
other to emerge from a period of pure negation, 
and to enter upon a period which offers at least 


' the prospect of European reconstruction. 


is also to be put to the credit of 1930 that 
some attention was paid to the problem of armaments. 
The advance was not enormous, but it may take 
us away from the terrible competition which 
was, in worse economic circumstances, not 
dissimilar from that which preceded the war. 
Armed peace can only be the prelude to war, 
and even if we can- begin, on the smallest 
scale, to reduce armaments, we should be 
thankful. The Naval Pact which was signed 
in London seems to make it certain that as 
between Great Britain and the. United States 
there is no question of deadly rivalry; while 
Japan has, apparently with good grace, accepted 
her relative position among the naval powers, 
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A. variety of causes, however, _ contributed to 
the exasperation of the Franco-Italian rivalry. 
not only jn, respect of navies but in respect of 
general policy and prestige. 

Disarmament has not yet been brought abont, 
and the prospects are not too clear. The ol 
thesis that there must first be security is still 
upheld. Security is, of course, largely a state 
of mind, and therefore it has been necessary 
to insist on the moral guarantees against 
aggression. Those moral guarantees, however, 
are not considered be suficient by all 
Governments, and they ask for specific pledges 
of assistance in case of need. Armaments, as it 
were, are to be displaced; and reduction in one 
country is contingent on the certainty of finding 
equivalent men and munitions in another country. 
That is the meaning of sanctions—a new form 
of international alliances. Obviously _ it is 
unlikely that, in the event of war, the different 
nations. which are no longer free, which : have more 
or less solidly committed themselves to each 
other, which have in some measure reverted to 
the old system of alliances and counter-alliances, 
which show a tendency to align themselves on 
the revisionist or the anti-revisionist side—obviously 
it is unlikely that they would all take the same 
view in the event of war. The doctrine of 
sanctions. which is a section of the creed 
security, presents grave dangers. 
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Religion and the Modern Age 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle has the 
following interesting note on the position of 
religion in the modern age: 


Some time ago Mr. Chesterton remarked that 
he could hardly pick up a, newspaper or other 
periodical without finding therein am article which 
indicated a lively interest in religion; and this he 
took to indicate that notwithstanding all that the 
irreligious or sceptical had to say on the subject 
it was avery live issue indeed. It is naturally 
one of the chief pre-occunations of mankind, to 
whom the questions Whence? Why? and 
Whither? must always be of the greatest interest 
except where long and unrelieved hardship have 
brought them to the mental level of the beasts 
that, perish.. But whether Mr. Chesterton’s con- 
clusion was quite correct is open to question 
nevertheless. There is some reason to believe 
that at least one of the reasons why so lively an 
interest is created by discussion of religion is 
the immense amount of capital invested m it. 
Organized religious bodies represent enormous cash 
liabilities and affect the living of vast numbers 
of influential people—quite enough to account for 
is any 


“suspicion that the position of these investments 


may not remain very safe. Whatever the cause 
we find among other evidences of the interest 
taken the fact that since its first publication in 
1909 no lesz than thirty-eight editions of Professor 
Salomon Reinach’s Orpheus have appeared, and 


ṣ\ of the latest edition an English translation has 


been issued by Routledge... 
Reinach makes a far-flung survey 


of religions 
but has to treat some of them rather 


summarily, 


of 
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since over half his book treats of the history of 
Christianity. From the Voltairean charge that the 
Church merely propagated superstition he defends 
it as a large part of its work was actually a 
denial of great masses of superstition, and even 
today the Catholic priest hearing confessions has 
often to tell the person confessing that some of 
his beliefs are baseless superstitions! But on” the 
other hand, the methods of combating superstition 
do not always commend themselves. Reinach 
finds no palliation for the atrocities with which 
the Albigenses and Waldenses were extirpated 
though he somewhat sadly remarks that even to- 
day there are not lacking religious writers who 
defend these cruelties. He also regards it as an 
aggravation of the offence that the Inquisition 
handed over its victims to the civil power for the 
fiaal murder—but perhaps the hypocrisy involved 
in this proceeding is an acknowledgement that 
its wickedness was recognized—a faint spark of 
enlightenment shining through the murk. 

But while Reinach is carried away by the 
fascinations of European history, it is in the com- 
parison of religions that the philosophic value 
of his work lies. Most people today (except those 
religious fanatics who profess Communism with 
Marx and Lenin as its prophets, and who believe 
that they are totally without religion) talk about 
religion being a human need. But they find a 
great difficulty in understanding what they mean 
by the term. Students of comparative religion 
cer for a common principle—the highest common 
actor. 


About the League 


Mr. Haurigot, a Franch journalist. went 
down to Geneva and interviewed the officials 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
with the object of finding out the trath 
about it. Here is the record of his con- 
versation with a German official, as translated 
in The Inving Age: 


liver since the first day I arrived. I was most 
eager to meeta German, bat the man whom I finally 
visited did not actually belong tothe Secretariat. 
During the first part of our conversation he seemed 
debonair. He was fat and short andspoke French 
as well as I. He offered me coffee, cakes, and a 
cigar and began talking before I could ask him 
anything. This was not the first time such a thing - 
had happened to me. On the whole, people in 
eneva have a great deal to say. | 

‘So you have come to examine the League. 
Secretariat. Well, you are going to discover an 
illusion? 

“What illusion? | 

‘The Secretariat is really a Franco-English 
enterprise, not an international institution at all. 
Think for a moment what it consists of. When 
it was established it did not include Russia and 
the United States, which of course are not yet 
members, or Germany. Its methods, its mentality, 
ey ae its labours took shape before Germany 
entered. 

‘But how about the neutral powers?’ 
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‘You bave chosen good neutrals and you have 
done it skilfully, which is quite natural.’ 

‘But the South Americans?’ | 

‘Generally, their ministers in Paris represent 
them in Geneva. They are not going to put 
themselves at odds with. the French, on whom 
their career depends. And remember that the only 
Hungarian in the Secretariat is a book-keeper and 
that there isno Bulgarian or Austrian in its 
service. 


‘But remember, the men who held those offices 
were chosen at the instance of the Allies. Dufour- 
Feronce has spent his whole career in London. 
No, Germany entered the League of Nations by 
way of Locarno, by the back door, and she made 
a mistake.’ | 
. ‘But now that Germany occupies a permanent 
seat on the League Council, don’t you, think that 
she will work witha good will toward international 


' co-operation ? 


‘Germany cannot look upon the League of 
Nations in the same spirit that other countries do. 
It makes the same impression on us that the 
place de la Concorde made on you before the War, 
when the statues of Alsace and Lorraine. were 
veiled on holidays. What questions is the League 
dealing with now? The Saar valley, colonial 
mandates, Danzig, Memel. But these are serious 
personal affairs for us.’ l : 

'I don’t understand your bitterness. It is better 
for the League to occupy itself with these questions 


than for nobody to occupy itself with them.’ 
CI don’t know how it might have been for us,. 


but it would certainly have been better for the 
League if Danzing had been annexed to Poland. 
The great error of the treaty that made Danzig a 
free city is that nothing was settled. It could have 
been better to take anything away from us, to 
make us pay any amount. provided matters were 
liquidated. But, instead, the Saar valley is 
complaining, Danzig is complaining. and our young 
people do not understand: why regiments can 
parade publicly in Bern but not in Berlin’ 

‘Certainly, but who is responsible for all this ? 

My interlocutor rose to his feet, not letting me 
finish my sentence. His face grew red. ‘Sir, you 
are too young to have fought in the War. You 
speak of it as if it were an historical event. But, 
for men of my age, a dead body lies between 
France and Germany.’ 

‘A dead body ?’ eae 

‘The question of responsibility for the War. All 
Germany is convinced that the War was an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian conspiracy, and a hundred 
and six of the deputies chosen at the Jast elections 
proclaim that Germany was not defeated.’ 

‘That seems paradoxical.’ 

‘And so it is. See where our wretched peace 
treaties have brought us. ‘There was no need of 
discussing war guilt at that time. Such a thing 
never happened before in history. | What was 
needed was liquidation, and, since if was not 
achieved then. we are being obiged to accomplish 
it to-day, at the cost of much trouble. Some of 
the clauses of the Versailles Treaty are so absurd 
et no one could ever -have dreamed of applying 
them. 

“You. mean the question of war guilt? 

‘Obviously.’ My German friend sat down and 
I was stupefied at having provoked such an 
explosion, so remote from’ the subject we were 
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simply. by mentioning the worc 
responsibility. Yet this man, is certainly consider- 
ed very moderate in his native country. He has 
occupied diplomatic posts and married a Belgian 


discussing, , 


He then continued talking more calmly. 


‘So you do not believe in the usefulness of the 
League of Nations ? 1 asked. | 

Tn its present form, certainly not. I know the 
argument you have heard: at least we get together 
and discuss. Do you believe that talking more 
about national interests makes them any less 
sharp ? Bismarck was a very pro-French Prussiar 
ambassador in Paris before 1870. He saw French 
men every day. Nepoleon JII swore by him. Yet 
war came and the French themselves are now 
beginning to say that Napoleon’s followers wantec 
it, although such a view was not popular in 1871. 
One has to fight a new war before one can be 
frank about responsibility for the last one, 

My German friend walked back to town with me 
and I noticed that his cane was made of two parts 
‘Is that a sword cane?’ J asked. | 

In reply he told me this symbolic story, ‘You 
remind me of the time M. de Jouvenel asked me 
the same question, adding, “There’s a good exampl 
of Germany’s simulated disarmament.” By way o: 
reply I pulled out.of my cane not a sword but: 
poor umbrella, saying to him, “There’s the eterna 
distrust of the French for you.’ Suiting the 
gesture to the word, my friend extracted . his 
umbrella, sheltering me under it, for it -was 
beginning to rain. 


Buddhism in Tibet 


Mr. Walter Asboe writes in the 
International Review of Missions about 
Buddhism as if is practised in Tibet : 


Tibet is a priest-ridden country, the proportion 
of priests to people being about one In seven 
Everywhere one may see the red-robed lama with 
his shaven head” mingling freely with the people 
He is always treated with outward respect and 
often with superstitious awe, for he represents a 
religion which has for centuries stood for the _ best 
the ‘Tibetans in their backward state of moral anc 
spiritual development have known. The hierarchical! 
system has ever been one of. tyrannous oppression 
in which fear of tortures of hell and_ the inculcatior 
of superstitious ideas have beenassiduously fosterec 
The relegation of religion to the priesthood has 
contributed in ever-increasing degree to the prestige 
of the priests, and the Bhuddhist hierarchy is 
by no means slow in using its power to browbeal 
and tyrannize over the illiterate laity. Many of 
the monasteries possess granaries containing large 
quantities of wheat and barley which are supplied 
to the people at extortionate rates of interest 
The result is that the bulk of population is in 
perpetual debt to the monasteries, thus restricting 
indivisual independence ‘and private initiative. 

Each Tibentan family endeavours to provide 
a lama for the church. In accordance with the 
law of entail which operates in some parts oi 
western Tibet, the eldest son of the family is 
placed in a better position than his own father : 
and to all intents and purposes becomes the head 
of the family. As soon as the eldest son marries 


í Pon and when the parents die 
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he enters upon the family estate, a small portion 
being retained for the parents, who live ina small 
apartment specially set, apart for them. A small 
plot of land is also reserved for'the poled 
or the 
aughters marry the land becomes the sole property 
of the eldest son. It frequently happens that one 
or more of the younger male members of the 
family, finding agricultural enterprise uncongenial 
where there 1s‘no hope of acquiring land in their 
own right, take holy orders and devote themselves 
to religious duties. l 
There is perhaps no country in the world where 
prayer iş reduced to so mechanical a form as in Tibet. 
Invocation of guardian deities is the daily practice 
of the lamas, though this form of prayer is of a 
primitive order—the effort to induce the god to 
conform to the will of man. There are several 
devices for facilitating the aci of so-called prayer. 


© The first and most popular is that of the well- 
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3} mystic formula Om mani padme hum. 
' mechanical device of causing the wheel to revolve 


| 


known prayer wheel, containing along roll of 
paper on which is inscribed many une 
y e 


thousands of prayers are credited te the operator 
who thereby gains a vast accumulati.n of merit 
for a future existence. There is a still more 
ingenious device which we may call the ‘spinning 
barrel,’ filled with paper on which choice prayers 
are inscribed. At the base of the barrel a wood 
propeller is fixed, upon which a strong jet of 
water is dtrected—usually from a watercourse. 
‘Thus the spinning barrel performs the prayers of 
the entire village day and night. Prayer flags 
are also used, and may be seen fluttering in the 
‘breeze for the benefit of the Tibetan too indolent 
‘to pray for himself. l i ' 

Everywhere ‘prayer walls’ of all sizes are to 
be found. On the tops of these walls are hundreds 


~ of stones about the size of one’s hand. on each of 


which the mystic formula already mentioned is 
-chiselled. By virtue of walking past or round the 
prayer wall (keeping it on one’s right hand) all 
these prayers are accounted as said to the benefit 
of the one who so walks. Merit by means of 
mechanical prayer can also be gained by proxy. 
A wealthy man will sometimes employ a poor 


- one to turn a colossal prayer drum six feet high 


‘by three feet in diameter. At each complete 
revolution a bell rings, to enable the devotee to 
ascertain the number of revolutions. This type 
-of prayer drum is usualy to be found in the local 
monasteries. 


~ 
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Limitation of Expenditure on Armaments 


An important stage has been reached in 
‘the preparation for the World Disarmament 
Conference, to be held early next year. The 


*~Committee of Experts on Budgetary Questions 


called together by the Preparatory Commission 
has just. finished its work. The main lines 
in the Committee’s proposals are sumarized 
as follows in the League of Nations 
News for Overseas Bulletin : 

The main lines of the Committee’s proposals 
may be summarized as follows : 


76—12 
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1. The limitation will beat” not on Parliamen- 
tary votes (the significance of which is very. 
different according to the country), but on the 
payments actually made during each financial 
year, aS shown in the. appropriation accounts 
published and audited in each country. The 
budget, or Parliamentary votes, will of course 
retain all their importance for public opinion 
within each country, and the Governments will in 
practice be obliged to explain publicly how the 
estimates contained in their. budgets are to be 
reconciled with the limitation of their actual 
payments which they have accepted. 
2. The Committee has ‘suggested that the 
Governments should undertake not to indulge in 
the purchase of armaments on credit in such a 
way as to increase the armaments which they 
could otherwise have acquired within the limits 
of the Convention. : 

The draft Convention provides for annual 
return of expenditure in a common form. 
Although these returns will not provide any basis 
of comparison of the strength of armaments 
between the different countries, it has always 
been recognized thata reasonable degree of uni- 
formity was necessary for the general comprehen- 
sion of the, system of publicity, and limitation. 
The Committee has drawn up this common form 
and has given detailed instructions as to the items 
of expenditure which are to be given in each of 
the eight to ten heads contained in the form.. 

4. It may be that not all Governments will be 
abie to fill in this form strictly in accordance with 
the instructions, and the Committee has therefore 
proposed that each Government should be allowed 
to fill in the form in a slightly different method 
(according as its accounting procedure may 
require), provided that it explains this method to 
the Conference and undertakes to adhere to the 
same method during the period of the Convention. 

The Committee’s proposals provide that all 
armament expenditure is to be included from 
whatever source the funds are obtained—e.g., from 
the budgets of the forces, from the civil budgets, 
from the funds of local authorities, or from entire- 
ly different sources. | l 

6. Generally speaking, when any marginal cases 
arise involving either difficulties of definition or 
doubts as to whether they really affect the strength 
of armaments, the Committee has proposed that 
doubtful items of expenditure of this kind, if exclud- 
ed from the returns of expenditure, should be 
made the subject of publicity. 

7. -Thè Committee has also made proposals 
regarding the steps to be taken if a marked 
variation in the purchasing power of currencies 
gives rise to the need for adjusting the limits of 
expenditure. The Committee has also proposed 
that the limits of expenditure should in fact apply, 
not to the expenditure of each year, but to the 
average expenditure of each successive ~ four years, 
the expenditure of any one year being allowed to 
ce the limit to an extent to be fixed by agree- 
ment. : 

These two provisions should make it easier for 
States to accept limits which will represent their 
real normal agreed requirements, instead of asking 
for limits which will represent their “peak” 
expenditure. ; 


ed 
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University Education in India 


On February 17, 1931, Sir Philip Hartog 
read a paper on “The Future of Education 
and Research under the New Constitution,” 
which has- been published in The Asiatic 
Review. In course of this, paper Sir Philip 
offered the following observations 
problem of university education in India. 


There can be no doubt that it would be 
an immense economy of public money if the 
vast number of students who enter them 
with no possible chance of success were kept out, 
by a stringent entrance test, say at the age of 
eighteen, and diverted to other, careers. An Indian 
professor at one of the universities said to me, a 
short time ago, that the number of students in_ his 
institutions ought to be reduced by half. There 
are two obstacles in the way, “public opinion” and 
university finance. Indian fathers with influence 
are afraid that their own sons - might be excluded 
by more efficient tests, and most Indian universities 
depend so much on fees that they -are afraid of 
having their budgets upset. 

The budgetting difficulty could be got over if 
other provinces would follow the example given by 
Bengal in the case of Dacca University, to which a 
statutory grant has been made under an Act of the 
provincial legislature. ; 

Nor do 1 regard the backwardness of public 
opinion as insuperable. One of the most significant 
events In university history in India is the drastic 
and courageous action taken by the Muslim Univer- 
sity of Aligarh to set its house in order. I was 
one of a committee of three appointed by that most 
capable lady, H. H. the late Begum of Bhopal, then 
Chancellor. We reported that owing to maladminis- 
tration the university was in a deplorable condition, 
with a staff in many cases under-qualified and over- 
paid. The Court (entirely Indian in its composition) 
of its own motion reduced the Executive Council to 
a body of three, which entirely reorganized the 
staf and made many other reforms. doubt 
whether any other body I know would have taken 
steps more drastic. | 

I see by the Statesman that Calcutta is doing 
something to bring order into the administrational 
chaos of its. post-graduate work. which up to the 
present has been organized very wastefully without 
any heads of departments. I wish to pay a tribute 
here to the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for his 
early recognition of the fact that the reputation _ of 
a. university must depend not only on its teaching 
but on its power of advancing knowledge. I do 
not agree with all the methods he used to give 
effect to his ideals. But it is‘true that until the 
Report of the Sadler Commission was -issued there 
was no general recognition of the immortance of 
research in Indian universities. Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar in Bombay, Colonel Stevenson, L.M. S., 
in Lahore. Sir Roy, and Sir Jagadis Bose 
in Calcutta, are among the few outstanding excep- 
tions to the rule that professors did not regard 
i as part of their business to carry on and en- 
courage research. 

_In the last ten years there has been a great 
change, The universities now ask for research 
aiao from candidates for the post, of 

rofessor and Reader, and the volume of original 
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work in India, though still small for the number 
of its teachers, is greatly increased from what it 
was in the years preceding 1917. — 

The recent award of the Nobel prize in physics 
and of the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society to- 
Sir C. V, Raman will no doubt serve as a stimulus ’ 
to the younger Indian workers, who are beginning 
to acquire a reputation outside India. 

A university has three functions : 

(a) The pastoral function, of which the object 
is to develop character and individuality in action. 

(b) The teaching function, of which the object 
is to give instruction and train the understanding 
for useful purposes. 

{c) The function of research of which the 
object is to extend knowledge, and by example 


. and by the co-operation of teachers and students 


to develop individuality in thinking. | 

British educational administrators in the pro- 
vinces rightly attached importance to the first two 
functions. [ think that they, though not the 
Government of India, for many years underestimat--~ 
ed the great importance of the third, especially | 
important in a country where the traditional 
tendency is to keep the pupil in leading strings 
for far too long. I may refer on that point to a 
critic who will not be regarded as prejudiced, the 
late Lala Lajpat Rai. - | 


The Truce and American Opinion. 


The following note in Unity on a cable septs 
by Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. John Haynes 
Holmes, its editor, shows the trend of American 
opinion with regard to the truce in India. It- 
also reveals in what light pro-British propaganda 
is reperesenting the truce in America: 


The editor of Unity ig in receipt of a cable 
message from Mahatma Gandhi which he must 
share with readers of this paper. This message 
is as follows ; 

Have followed, with gratefulness your efforts- 
on behalf of India. India comes to her own, 
it will-be the largest contribution to world peace. 
Asa Satyagrahi, civil _ resister, I should strive 
for peace, as I must hold myself in readiness 
for war. 

_ This message is a document of great importance 
in the present situation in India. It shows 
three things distinctly. First, that Gandhi’s 
mind is set steadfastly on the ultimate goal 
of independence. for his people. Secondly, that 
he is resolved to exhaust, at any cost of time and 
patience, every peaceful means of attaining this 
goal. Thirdly, that he is ready, at any moments 
when- or if peaceful means fail, -to continue 
that steady pressure of revolt which _ has 
already shaken British rule to its foundations. 
To those who have learned to know the mind 
of Gandhi, and fo understand its methods and 
policies, these are matters of no surprise, But 
it is well to have them re-emphasized at first” 
hand in these days when _ utterly misleading 
newspaper despatches are misinterpreting Indian 
conditions to the American public: One would 


- 
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coming to us in the 
_ despatches that the decisions of the Round 
Table Conference are entirely satisfactory to 
the great masses of the Indian people, as well as 
# 10 their leaders—that the Mahatma has in recent 
weeks been seeking a way of accepting these 
decisions, and at the same time of saving his 
own face~and that if the Mahatma for any 
reason does not surrender his cause to the 
Viceory and to the Indians whe went to London, 
he is a traitor at once to his own country and 
to the world. This, of course, is poisoned 


judge from what is 


4 


not the slightest intention of throwing away 
the vast .power of revolt, erganized with much 
infinite labour and sacrifice, for any such mess 
of pottage as was brewed at Westminster. 
Gandhi, as wise in statemanship as he is pure in 
--  gaint-hood, is the one, who is laving down terms. 
b: It is England and not India which must 
‘> surrender and, make peace. When the Mahatma 
started on his march to Dandi a year ago, 
he put his hand to the plough, and he will 
not look back. . 


meet 


Winston Churchill’s Failure 


Winston Churchill’s political career is 
something like a puzzle. “For thirty years,” 
writes Mr. Wickham Steed in- Current 

; ggiioru, “Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill bas 
eon a star of some magnitude in the British 
firmament The brightness of his light has 
waxed and waned by turns. Dazzling at 
times, at others it has paled unaccountably. 
Today itis dim.” Mr. Steed seeks to explain 
this failure : i í 


Whence comes this fading in the fortunes of a 
~ man undeniably brilliant, resourceful, bold and 
astute? With rare resilience he has risen, again 
and again, from what looked Hke crushing defeat. 
He cannot yet be “counted out.” Foiled in one 
direction, he will assuredly seek to break through 
in another. His whole career is a record of refusal 
to admit discomfiture, Whether as soldier, journa- 
list, polo player, orator, politician, writer, painter 
or bricklayer he has been all these successively or 
simultaneously he has never said die. His multi- 
tudinous activities have been so many openings for 
an indomitable temperament and for talents of 
infinite variety.” 

_ He has been the butt of countless epigrams. 
More “studies” have been written of him than of 
* any English public character. “It is not that Mr. 

Churchill is more multitudinous than others,” 
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propaganda. The position of Gandhi and the 
Congress has been clear for months, and has 
not changed. The Nationalist movement has - 


‘has genius without judgment :” 
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writes A. G. Gardiner, thé eminent Liberal critic, 
in 1913, when Mr. Churchill was still a Liberal, 
It Is that one seems to look in vain for that funda- 
mental note that makes the disorders of supreme 
men plain.... [t is the ultimate Churchill that 
escapes us. I thiok he escapes us for a good reason. 
He is not there.” After the war, in 1926, when 
Mr. Churchill had rejoined the _ Conservatives, 
the same shrewd observer said; “He is never a 
demagogue nor a sycophant, and if he changes his 
party with the facility of partners at a dance, he 
has-always. been true to the only party he really 
believes in~that which is assembled under the hat 
of Mr. Winston Churchill.” 

It is a large hat. sizes bigger than the hats of 
normal men, Yet “the party” beneath it has grown 
smaller by degrees, The late E. T. Raymond, 
most pungent of “character students,” wrote in 
1918: “At 37 men looked on. Mr. Churchill as a 

47 


statesman of some achievement. At 

he is discussed as a politician of considerable 
romise. . . . From the great Duke ( of 
farlborough ) he inherits, perhaps, his courage, 
his warlike tastes, much of his intellect 
and no little of his facility for espousing 
new causes and discarding old ones. 


The sedative influence of principle he is unhappily 
denied.” Mr. Asquith once -remarked: “Winston 
but it remained 
for one of his chief colleagues in the last 
Baldwin Administration to utter blandly the 
severest stricture of all: “If Winston would 
give up ‘politics and stick to writing, he might 
be the most brilliant British historian since 
oe litics.” What likel 

“Give up politics.” at likelihood is there 
that Mr. Churchill will over “give up politics” ? 
It seems as slender, as the chance that he will 
ever be Prime, Minister. Politics are to him 
the breath of life; the political arena is, in his 
eyes, a limitless field of adventure. Of all the 
epithets that have been hurled at him 
“Gentleman Adventurer” describes him most 
aptly. Heis high-hearted. and _ fearless, gifted, 
self-dramatizing, self-conscious, irrepressible and 
rhetorical ; yet, by common consent, he misses 
greatness by the, merest fraction of an inch. 
His dashing exploits and splendid failures would 
suffice to fill the lives of half a dozen lesser 
men. Four years hence he will be 60: but 
none thinks of him as elderly or. sedate. His 
latest book tells of his boyhood and adolescent 
adventures. It.is a masterpiece of self-revelation. 
In many a passage it ‘warrants the saying of 
H. G. Wells: “There are times when the evil 
spirit comes upon him, and then I can think of 
him only as an intractable little boy, a 
mischievous little boy, a knee-worthy little boy, 
Jnly by thinking of him in that way can I go 
liking him.” 
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The Indian Method 


Though a little apprehensive that the 
ditect application of spiritual methods to a 
domain which is specifically temporal—civic 
and nationul—may end in streams of blood, 
the distinguished French philosopher, M. 
Jacques Maritain pays a generous compliment 
to Mahatma Gandhi and the methods of 
political agitation in India in his newly 


published book, The Things That Are not 


Cesar’s. “The example of Gandhi,” -says M. 
Maritain, “should put us to shame. It is 
everywhere forgotten in Europę, which once 
was Christian, that if specifically „political 
means ought to be applied to specifically 
political ends, nevertheless, by the very fact 
of their proximate end being subordinated to 
a more exalted end, the use of such means 
ought itself to be rectified and elevated by 
more exalted virtues and impregnated as it 
were by their spirit. Only on .that condition 
are they completely good and effective in 
their order; for only in that case are they 
perfectly subject to the whole order of their 
ends.” This close inter-relation of the tempo- 
ral and the spiritual is emphasized by the 


editor of the Prabuddha Bharat, who says: 


Recent political events in India have drawn the 
attention of the whole world to it. The other day 
a press reporter said that even in a far away place 
in Jugo-Slavia_a person was enquiring of him about 
Mahatma Gandhi and his movement. The credit 
of Mahatma Gandhi lies in the fact that even in 
the stormy activities of politics all his actions are 
pitched tò a high standard of religion, in the 
broader sense of the term. His. politics is not 
separate from religion; in other words, even 
through his political activities he wants to attain 
his personal salvation. That isa wonderful thing 
in the eye of the world. ; 

In India, religion has not been kept apart only 
for a certain day of the week, but it covers all 
phases of activities within twenty-four hours of 
the day. Here one has to transform all his activi- 
ties into 4n offering to God. Mahatma Gandhi 
greatly typifies this aspect of the Indian life. 

With regard to present Indian affairs, The 
Hibbert Journal in one_of its issues writes: —"It 
would, however, be a disastrous mistake to regard 
these events exclusively from the political point of 
view, since in India religion and political interests 
are intimately and indeed inseparably united. In 
truth, in no other land has religion so deeply 


penetrated and enveloped, so firmly held and 
profoundly influenced, life as a whole. Its subtle 
atmosphere spreads everywhere and pervades all 
things, . . . In India religion has never been depart- 
mentalized And here assuredly she is entirely in 
the right. For a secular state would, im the end, 
prove an impossibility. The interests and activi- 
ties of a purely secular state would necessarily 
lack, .. that. spiritual principle, without which, 
is would, indeed, be nothing better than a galva- 
nized corpse having only the semblance, not the 
reality of life... And it is, in our judgment, by 
the essential pantheism of her religion that in the . 
end, India will be found able to save herself from 
the disintegration that at present appears to 
threaten her ; and, further, only if in this respect 
we are prepared to learn of her, shall we, too, as 
an empire, be spared the like disaster. (Italics are 
ours). And by religious  pantheism, let us remark, 
we mean only that higher pantheism which dis- 
cerns the Atman or Self in all things and all things 
in the divine Atman or Self.” 

_ Yes, this is a great lesson which the world has 
to learn from India and India has to teach the 
world : namely, that God pervades all, and as such 
all our actions should be attuned to that idea. 
Unfortunately, due perhaps to the dark period of 
history through which India had to pass, all India 
is not fully conscious of this noble mission; some 
of her children are even prepared to reconstruct 
the entire national life on a Western model. There 
are many Indians who feel proud of their religion 
and philosophy, but their pride proceeds not from 
any deep knowledge of them, but is fed by the 
praise some Western scholars have for Indian 
religion and philosophy. What is necessary is that. 
a great attempt should be made hy every Indian 
to ransack every little gem of truth that is to be 
found in the religion and philosophy of the country, 
to realize that in life and spread that all over the 
world for the good of the humanity at large.... 

There should. be a. class of people who by 
rightly interpreting Indian culture and civilization 
can influence the Western mind, and draw its 
attention to the beauties lying hidden in them; 
and there should be another class of people who 
being the embodiment of Indian religion and ideal. 
will be able to transform the very life of the 
persons they come in contact with. One class 
will appeal to the. intellect and the other to the 
heart. The author in his last remark is perhaps 
labouring under a misconception, when using the 
word “missionary.” If Hindu missionaries go out to 
preach, they do so not so much with a reerruiting 
motive as to stimulate the faith of the people in 
their own religion. Foris it not one of the fun- 
damentals of Hinduism that all religions are in 
essence true, being simly different paths to realize 
the same God ? 
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What the Congress Has Gained ? 


There are many critics who say that 
considering what the terms of the so-called 
armistice are, the Congress should have 
joined the Round Table Conference in its first 


session. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya would 
not have it so. Writing in The Indian 
Review on the truce and its lessons, he 
says: 


Amidst cavil, abuse and muisrepresentation the 
ongress had carried on its own movement of 
Civil Disobedience,—we now know, with what 
results. It is some little gratification to find that 
those who would not touch it with a pair of tongs 
then, now congratulate the Congress on its achieve- 
ment, but are still at a loss to know what it is 
that the Congress gains by agreeing to join the 
Round Table Conference, now as against in 
November last. This is a pertinent enquiry and 
must be answered. = 
_If_in November last the Congress had joined 
the Conference, it would have been browbeaten 
as the members were in London on several points. 
Take the Burma question, turn up the pages 
relating to its discussion. On the very first day 
the problem of separation was debated. it was 
decided and the Chairman made it a matter of 
ruling. Men like Mr, Chintamani felt helpless in 
the matter. Then came the plenary sitting of 
the Committee where matters did not improve. A 
fond hope was expressed that in the plenary 
session of the Conference the very principle might. 


‘be attacked, but here speeches were taken as read 
and members 


were lost in wonderment. They 
had no sanction behind them, Their so-called 
constitutional methods could not bear better 
results and there was no reserve force which they 
could fa'l back upon. If the Congress had joined 
then, it wonld have added a dozen more to the 
ninety-two already assembled at the St, James’ 
Palace with no better experience. Now it may 
look forward to participation in & spirit of manly 
self-reliance and with a certain reserve. strength 
behind it which will be a source of 
itself and a source of fear to the British. 


er 


The Power of Swadeshi 
Mrs. Hilda Wood writes in Shad Dharma on 
the power of Swadeshi : 


In the case of Indian freedom today although 
the boycott of foreign goods is the best means to 
bring the British to their senses, the work of 


Indian Swadeshi is not only the boycott of foreign 


cloth, but has the much more permanent and con- 
structive side of fostering home products. This 
work requires a slow but “steady education of the 
people as to the economic benefit of giving support 
to their country’s industries. 

England 
which she cannot possibly produce more cheaply 
herself. This is as it should be, but India goes on 
buying from abroad those things she could produce 
more cheaply herself, and mainly with what is at 


inspiration to. 


buys from India only those things’ 


present unoccupied labour. England, moreover.. 
burs goods made from a low paid “peasantry, while 
India buys goods from a relatively highly paid 
people. So India is kept poor. Thereis a very 
unequal exchange of the products of labour, t though 
the margin of loss to India may seem small in 
money. The yearly drain from British India of 
products for which there is no return is put at 
upwards of Rs. 30,000,000 a year. But one cannot 
measure the goods exchauged in terms of money. 
One can only measure them by looking at the 
actual goods remaining in the possession of the- 


-parties of the transaction. 


Some years ago President Coolidge pointed out 
that the claims of traders operating in foreign 
countries was the chief modern cause of war. 
Therefore, no nation must neglect to develop those- 
industries for which it has the natural resources,. 
the labour and the talent. Though international: 
trade has its value, it would be a ridiculous thing 
to carry goods to and fro unnecessarily, besides- 
destroying the variety of occupations which is- 
necessary for the stability of a country, especially: 
in times of transition, which are increasingly 
frequent, as is to be seen, for example, in the 
immensely reduced consumption of woollens, or’ 
in another way in the disappearance of horses. and 
the horse trade. Besides. the life of a nation is 
somewhat like the life ofa man. The child may 
need the gifts the mother can offer, but the growing 
boy and strong mau must work for himself. 

There is no need for me to go into the industrial: 
past of this country. It is well known to all, Men 
came from afar to shake the pagoda tree. Those 
were the days of India’s great manufacturing fame ;. 
she was the greatest manufacturing country of the 
world, and it is perfectly obvious that she can be 
so again if she supports her Swadeshi industries. 
and puts them on an economic basis. Unfortunately, 
those who are thinking of this matter forget the 
difference between a financial basis and an economic 
basis. It may be good finance to pay the workers 
as little as possible but it is extremely bad: 
economics. The only way to promote Indian 
industries is to create consumers. This means that 
the vast working population must also be a 
purchasing population. With all the natural 
resources and labour capacities of India, it is quite 
possible for everybody to have a nice house with 
all simple instruments of culture and refinement. 

In India a consuming public is what is required. 
Our rich men and women must be educated to 
understand the value of the circulation of wealth- 
in the country as compared with hoarding, buying 
jewellery, and unprodictive banking. In the 
ee field many realize the evil effects ofthe . 

rainage of wealth outside the country, but fail to- 
see that there is an even greater danger, the lack 
of circulation of wealth inside the country. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Insurance World draws attention to the 
defects of the administration of the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (1923) in course 
of an editorial : 

There are several factors which render the 


operation of a measure of this kind difficult in 
India. The most important difficulty is that the- 
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ordinary workman is not in a position to enter into 
expensive litigation, and there is no organized body 
to help him to conduct a protracted case. Gene- 
rally also, the workman is ignorant of the financial 
relief to which he is entitled under the Act. There 
is further a great lack of qualified men to put up 
the workman’s case properly. It is however, grati- 
fying to note that with_the growth of, the Trade 
Union movement in India, the provisions of this 
Act are coming to be utilized more and more. 
According to the Annual Report of the Government 
of India, it has been working very smoothly, and 
there has been a marked increase in the number of 
claims made under the Act, and in the amount of 
compensation paid by the employers. 
The report on the working of the Workmen’s 
‘Compensation Act in Bengal during the year 
1929, has recently been published. The report 
shows that. the number of claims was nearly the 
same as that in 1928, but there was a great 
increase In the depozits of compensation. The 
total sum deposited increased by about 70 per cent 
and the number of cases was double that of the 
‘previous year. The fact that about, twenty persons 
employed in unorganized industries filed claims 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, goes to show that the knowledge of the 
Act is spreading. , i 
Though Mr. M. H. B. LermgrRiper, the then 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation has 
prepared the report very cleverly, still it must be 
admitted that Government have done very little in 
spreading the knowledge of the Act to the illite- 
rate and ignorant labourers of Bengal. ... 
Ina densely populated province like Bengal 
where many industries employing thousands of 
workmen are in operation, these figures bear out 
‘the fact that the workmen are_ not sufficiently 
informed ‘of the benefits of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Steps should, be taken in this 
direction at an early date, so that the wretched 
conditions under which the workmen of our 
country toll, may be ameliorated to some extent, 
The report further states that the majority of 
cases, in which compensation has been paid, have 
‘been in Calcutta and other industrial centres. This 
-clearly shows that there must have been many 
workmen in the muffassil who could not get com- 
‘pensation simply due to lack of knowledge and 
information, |: 
_ However, in spite of the meagre results, the Act 
is gradually making headway and it is expected 
‘that the workmen will be able to get more benefits 
infuture from the provisions of the Act. Tt will 
be interesting to mention here that in England the 
total compensation paid under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was £6,569,918 in 1929, and 
£6,457.273, in 1928. ; 
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Nationalism and Imperialism 


We congratulate The Hindu on its 
excellent annual for 1931, to which many 
distinguished writers, both of England and 
Tadia, have sent their contributions. One of 
the most distinguished of them, Sir Norman 
Angel, writes in it on the conflicting claims 
‘of nationalism and Imperialsm : 


r 


remain the victim of these 


‘form. 


have dominated him in the past, 


“aS Wwe see 
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For thirty years the present writer has fought 
Imperialism; and in and out of season has 
declared it to be an evil thing. He has opposed 
every war in which, during those years, his 
country has been engaged; and he has known 
what it is to be something of an outcast in 
consequence. He is not therefore likely to have 
very lively prejudices in favour of the policies, 
or philosophy, of an Imperialism which he has 
fought all his life. But. the right alternative 
to Imperialism, the _ domination of one by 
another, is not the independence of each. That 
merely produces the Balkanization and anarchy ° 
which a few_ years ago turned Europe into a 
shambles—and will turn it again, if ifs peoples 
_ moral and social 
fallacies, The right alternative to, Imperialism, 
domination is co-operation, federalism in some 


The mistake which Nationalism `( and I have 
in view particularly the Nationalism of Europe 
with which am more familiar than the 
Nationalism of the East ) makes in this connection 
perhaps. is the confusion of equality © and 
independence. The victim of Imperialism has 
certainly the right to ask that, in entering into 
any co-operation with the Powers that may 
; he shall do so 
on a basis of equality of right. The mechanism. 
by which, that can be expressed in, actual 
political life may be difficult to devise or 
discover. But somehow we must manage it; 
and we might well have managed it long before 
this, and an infinity of misery have been spared 
the world, if, in the past, one immoralism like 
Imperialism, had not been confronted, as the 
only alternative, with another immoralism—or, 
if you will, “impossibilism’”—like Nationalism, a 
nationalism demanding unqualified independence 
in a. world in which independence and the . 
organization of any workable human society fis 
a contradiction in terms, ae 

The danger of a conception lke Nationalism, 
e it at work in EKurope—disrupting, | 
disintegrating, preparing the soil for chaos and 
breakdown—is that it has within it certain 
instinctive elements which , are entirely good, 
and in the absence of which perhaps we could 
have no human society at all. Nationalism is 
a rough and ready way in „which, we express 
the feeling that man is a social being, that we 
make a “corporate body,” that we are in truth 
members one of another. But instincts which ` 
may have grown out of  self-preservation . may 
themselves become means of destruction, if 
uncorrected by social discipline and intelligence. 
Some months ago ina theatre, someone raised 
the cry of “Fire.” The audience obeyed their 
instinct of self-preservation, rushed to the doors, 
which happened to be closed; many were 
trampled to death. There was no fire. It was. 
a false alarm. Those people perished by reason 
of an ill-disciplined response to instinct. A few 
weeks later, in another theatre the same cry 
of fire was raised. The Manager jumped on 
the stage and in a dramatic voice called for 
order. The theatre was emptied without confusion 
and no one was hurt; though this time there was 
a fire, and the place was burned to the ground. 
In the second case instinct was checked, -the 
first thought was made subject to the second. 


Foai 


To say of. Nationalism, therefore, that it has 
its roots in deep instinct, is not necessary to 
justify it. The religious instinct itself has at 
times been murderous—as witness the European 
wars of religion, the massacres, the Inquisition. 
And Nationalism is the political religion of the 
modern world. | 

Man is never really threatened .by evils 
which are plainly and obviously evil. He will 
turn from them, But when evil comes, mixed 
with. good. or able to masquerade as good and 
when an unworkable and essentially mistaken 
social principle can rally to ‘itself the drive of 
a noble passion then indeed is he in danger. 

_ would not wish to appear to evade the 
application. of these very general principles to 
the situation in India, where of all places of 
the world at .this moment, fthey are of most 
import. , ; 

On very «many occasions in the past I have 


. Indicted, with all. the emphasis—passion if you 


will—that I could command, the attitude of 
“superiority” which those of the West have so 
often adopted to those of the Hast; have 
insisted that until this were abandoned co-operation 
between the two would never be possible: that 
the East never would, and never ought to 
accept any approach save that of absolute 
equality of status. Upon that principle of 
equality of status Indians have every right to 
insist and should > insist. It is a principle which 
goes and ought to go far beyond the limits of 
politics, and it should be made plain to 
Europeans that so long as their contacts with 
those of other races carry the implication that 
those others are “inferior,” just so long will 
co-operation be impossible. 


But the human and just demand and entirely 


social demand for equality should not be confused 
with an entirely anti-social claim — for 
‘Independence ;” the “right of anarchy.” the 
refusal to co-operate. Yet it is plain that in 
the minds of very many, little distinction is 
made between the claims; they are often indeed 
presented as synonymous. And out of that 
confusion may come, even when there is good- 
will on both sides, infinite misery and disaster 
which a liitle clarity of thought might have 
avoided. 


_ An Appreciation of Mahatma Gandhi 


Mr. Reginald Reynolds writes on the 
personality and methods of Mahatma Gandhi 
in The C. S. S. Review : 


As the unique contribution of this great man to 
the world and by. far the most momentous thing 
in modern times I would placa first his systematic 
application of religion to politics. Co-ordination 
of communal with, individual morality has long been 
the most patent and crying need of civilization. 
Once more itis to the credit of the early Quakers 
that they recognized the moral discrepancy involved 
in a political system which justified and applauded 
in the name of statecraft all that was condemned 
as heinous and vile in the individual life. Thus, 
organized murder is justified when undertaken by 
the state. Organized robbery is justifiel—in the 
old days as conquest pure and simple, but now- 


‘Truth, all is loss in the long run. 
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adays in the name of “mandates” and “sacred 
trusts.” Bombastic pride is passed off as patriotism. 

- Lying, cheating and hypocrisy are glossed over 
in the name of diplomacy. All manner of greed: 


and covetousness. plays havoc with the world 
under cover of “vital national interasts.’ And 
finaly the. very people who most _ strongly 


repudiate the slavery of man to man condone and. 
applaud the slavery of nation to nation. — 

Gandhiji has avoided a like calamity by starting, 
as it were, at the other end. He does not depend 
upon a body of selected followers and a model 
State.. He starts with an existing state and with 
the average man the Man in the Street, in fact. 
He takes a nation as he finds it, with its saints 
and heroes, and house-holders and peasants and 
paupers, its sinners and cowards, its strong men 
and its weak men. And this he touches with his 
philosopher’s stone, drawing the lineaments of a 
new nationhood. Just aş, Jesus himself boldly 
commanded men as individuals to be perfect, so 
Gandhiji has put this same impossible standard 
before the State. Not of saints but of common men 
and women is his material; but such fath burns 
in that great heart of his that he aspires to be the 
architect of Utopia. _ 

Now this is folly, as the world. measures. 
wisdom : but itis the divine folly of St. Francis. 
and the great fools, ot Christendom. Failure, one 
might say. is inevitable ; and with what joy the 
worldly-wise point. out the numerus times and 
places where the Mahatma has failed ! How does 
the man expect, they ask, that ordinary people 
will follow his eaching ? He is playing with fire. 

They have reasons; for it is with the fire of 
Truth that Gandhiji is playirg. “My Experiments 
with Truth” was a very apt title that the Mahatma 
gave to the story of his own life, and he knows 
how the Truth burns. But he knows too that 
whatever the agony and.loss upon the way, the 
goal justifies all things. In the pursuit of his ideal 
he counts no cost too great. He knows that what- 
ever gain may seem to be won by temporizing with. 
"Magna est 
veritas et praevalebit” might well be his motto. 

So, while you and I are dabbling in the shallows 
of reality, this Great Captain goes boldly into the 
deep and bids his followers go with him fearlessly. 
Doubtless there were many on the Iberian shores 
who jeered at that fool, Columbus. Yet, had Colum- 
bus failed and perished with all his mėn, his 
failure would have been nobler than the greatest 
success of those who jeered. So itis with Gandhiji 
and with us; his smallest failure is worthier than 
our greatest victory. ” 


But if in our crude, materialist way, we must 
measure all things with this tape—measure of 
‘success,’ Gandhiji still triumphs. For in spite of 
every set-back he is building up slowly an 
iudestructible edifice. Just because he is working 
with such common material he has nothing to fear 
from reaction. Because he has included the worst 
elements in his scheme of conversion, there is no 
outside force that can destroy what he builds. And 
not only it is true that his suecesses vastly out- 
number his failures, but it is also true that every 
failure is turned to advantage in the accumulated 
knowledge of the new statecraft. 
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Hindu Contribution te Urdu Poetry 


It is not generally known that Hindus 
‘have contributed a-good deal to the enrich- 
ment of modern Urdu Poetry during the last 
hundred years or so. Professor Mohan Singh 
Uberoi writes on this subject in The Khalsa 
Review : 


Modern Urdu poetry may be said to begin 
‘roughly from the year 1858 A. D., for the great 
upheavel_ of the Mutiny, the final passing away 
of the Moghul Empire, and the _ transference of 
the political power an sovereignty from the 
‘Company to the British Crown marked the com- 
‘mencement of a definite change in the ways of 
Indian life and thought, which change is still 
proceeding space. 

Engaging in a retrospect, one finds that the 
Hindu had been ever since the emergence of 
‘Urdu-e-Mualla as a definite, satisfactory vehicle of 
‘poetic sentiments and emotions, formed and 

eveloped after the Persian poetic models, in 
the 17th century A. D., doing his humble bit for 
Urdu. But he, does not, appear to have 
found much leisure from his study of Persian 
which claimed his attention in priority | to 
-everything else for it was, a matter of earning 
his livelihood, through his expert knowledge 
of this language of the rulers, He had to 
minister primarily to his material needs and 
struggle hard to live. l 

Just before, and sometime after the Mutiny 
when there was peece, equality of status, 
leisure ond religious freedom and tolerance, the 
-ever-present but till then _ for some centuries, 
dormant spirit of Religious Devotion and Cultural 
‘Conservatism > asserted itself and the Hindu 
poet began to produce . Urdu prose and poetical 
versions of his national, sacred lore. The 
Printing Press and the emergence of an educated 
reading-public made it possible for Kayasth and 
Kashmiri Pandit writers of the 
‘Panjab to turn out a very large number of 
poetical works of great , narrative skil, 
phsychological analysis and spiritual insight. 

The Hindu contribution to Modern Urdu 
Poetry is strongest on the side of subject-matter. 
The cultural possessions and pre-possessions of 
‘Hinduism have received their due expression in 
‘Urdu Poetry of the last half century. On the side 
-of form the Hindu contribution does not seem to 


be uniformly good, even exact or  prosodically 
‘correct; or again extraordinarily refreshing or 


pleasantly new, though of the work of some 
‘poets, at least, the reverse could be said with 
‘ample justification. But here, too the cultural 
‘prepossessions of the Hindus—Superiority of 
matter to manner, spirit to form, mind to body 
:and the esthetic disregard of the first for the 


-second in each case—has asserted itself and ` 
‘prevented him from securing as much of precise 
‘detail, minute workmanship and formal 


‘preciseness as is dear to the formalist who 
-considers all that as the sine qua non of good 
poetry ( which may not be great ). 
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The College and Village Reconstruction 


The National Christian Council writes on 
the increasing part that the colleges are 
taking in the work of village reconstruction : 


_ A gladdening sign of the times is the increasing 
interest the college is taking in the village, This 
is well, for the village has given its best to the 
college and it is but fitting that the debt should 
be repaid, It is our privilege this month to 
include another address delivered to the students 
of the Scottish Church College by that trusted 
friend of the rural .people, Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
and to reinforce his plea for service, Dr. Urquhart 
and his colleagues are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise in securing for the rural case an 
advocate who speaks with such literary distinction 
and unquestioned authority, Sir Daniel is no 
mere dreamer; he has fought with lions in the 
business arena, and out of the jungles of the 
Sundarbands he has carved a co-operative state 
in which neither a money-lender nor a lawyer 
can find a place. For those of our readers. who 
look askance at rural re-construction units and 
other new fangled schemes for building the New 
Jerusalem we could wish no better fate than to 
be washed ashore by some kindly storm on the 
Island of Gosaba where the things Sir Daniel 
pleads for are already in action, What he, as a 
private citizen, has done the rightly thinks the 
State might do to still better purpose, and we 
are delighted to hear that his offer has been | 
received by the Government of India. If his 
scheme could be carried out on a comprehensive 
scale, and the need is surely desperate euough to 
warrant such an endeavour, it would open the 
gates to a better way of living for our rural 
brothers and sisters and the doors of worthy oc- 
cupation to thousands of our educated young men 
and women who to-day stand idle in the market- 
place because no man has hired them. Itis herethe 
conception. of a co-operative state makes an effective 
appeal ; we are ever calling young men and women 
to rural service, but what are we calling them to? 
Too often, all we can offer is a blind alley, a 
call to self-sacrifice that leads nowhere; but here 
j better promise, It is a well 
considered plan to raise the whole level of rural 
living, religious, economic and social to make it 
possible for the peasant fo raise his head unasham- 
ed to heaven and the best brains in the country 
worthy and challenging employment as 
teachers, doctors, farmers, builders, business men, 
reformers and prophets. They who uplift the 
village, the village will uplift them. 

In the rural re-construction unit, as propounded 
by Dr. Butterfield, we have the co-operative state 
in miniature, It offers a practical Christian policy 
for rural service but it tarries for lack of leaders. 
It is here we look wistfully and hopefully to the 
Christian college, for it seems to us that it alone 
can. supply the trained leadership of the quality 
the occasion demands. The desire to serve is 
everywhere present and the will to achieve is not 
lacking ; but the way to achievement is not ap- 
parent. How can the enthusiast know the way 
unless there be someone to show him? For tha 
someone we look to the Christian college. _ 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s National Antheni 


{The proceedings of the last Karachi session of the Indian National Congress began with thé 
singing of three stanzas of Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali national anthem “Janaganamana-Adhinayaka 
jaya he Bharata-bhagyavidhata.” The Poet has recently translated all the five stanzas of the song 
iuto English and sent the translation to us for publication in The Modern aE The original, 
with musical notation, is to be found in the Poet’s Gita-Panchasika. Ed, M.R] 


Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people, eNi 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. a 
Thy name rouses the hearts of the Panjab, Sind, 

Gujarat. and Maratha, of Dravid, Orissa and Bengal. 
‘It echoes in the hills of the Vindbyas and Himalayas 

mingles in the music Jumna, and Ganges, 

and is chanted by the waves of the Indian Sea. 
They pray for thy blessing and sing thy praise, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 


Day and night thy voice goes out from land to land, 
calling Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains round 
thy throne-and Parsees, Mussalmans and Christians, 

Offerings are brought to thy shrine by the Hast and West 
to be woven in a garland of love. 

Thou bringest the hearts of all peoples into the 

. harmony of one life, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 


Eternal Charioteer, Thou drivest man’s history 

along the road rugged with rises and falls of Nations. 
Amidst all tribulations and terror 

Thy trumpet sounds to hearten those that despair 

and droop, and guide all people in their paths of 

peril and pilgrimage. 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
‘Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 


> 


When the long dreary night was dense with gloom 
and the country lay still in a stupor, 
Thy Mother’s arms held her, 
Thy wakeful eyes bent upon her face, 
till she was rescued from the dark ovil dreams 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Viotory, Victory, Victory to thee. 


The night dawns, the Sun rises in the Hast, 
: the birds sing, the morning breeze brings a stig 
. of new life, 
‘Touched: by the golden rays of Thy love 
India wakes up and bends her head at thy feet. 
Thou King of all kings, Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 
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The Cawnpore Atrocities 


Newspapers have published details of 
the numbers of Hindu and Musalman men, 
women and children murdered or injured, 
of the houses of Hindus and Musalmans 
plundered or burnt, and of the number of 
temples and mosques destroyed or damaged, 
in Cawnpore during the recent suicidal riots. 
These comparative figures do not add-to the 
glory of either community, but blacken them 


both. The Cawnpore atrocities show to what. 


depth of degradation human nature can go, 
degradation lower than that of brute beasts. 
To whatever Indian community one may 
belong, one must hang down his head in 
shame at the thought of these diabolical deeds. 

The belief of thé; Indian. public. that the 
mobs acted under the direct or indirect instiga- 


tion of, and under the influence of excitement. 
produced by, interested parties is most pro- 


bably well founded. The actual prime movers 
may be difficult or impossible to. “trace, but 
there can be little doubt about the class to 
which they -belong. But one -can. derive 
little consolation from such -° reflections. 


Many a decisive “battle in Indian history ` 


was lost because of the corruption and 
treachery of this general or minister’ or that. 
Who can pride himself upon or console 
himself with the fact-that he belongs to-a 
people which produced so many corrupt men 
and traitors ? 

Similarly, in relation to these riots, neither 
the Hindu nor the Musalman community can 
derive pride or pleasure from the fact that 
` it contains a larger number of ferocious 
fools and cat’s-paws than the other. 

While the origin of these riots has yet 
to be determined definitely, there is little 
doubt as to who were responsible, by their 
neglect of duty, for their prolongation. 
Witnesses before both the~official and non- 
official enquiry committees (including a 
European military officer who — appeared 
before the former) have deposed to the fact 
that the executive and police officers in 
- charge of law and order in Cawnpore, did 
nothing to suppress the riots but behaved 
like unconcerned’ spectators during several 


- the unfitness of the Britishers 


days when prompt action would have 
sufficed to nip the trouble in the bud. 
It has also been asserted by many res- 


pectable persons from personal knowledge 
that the District Magistrate told people who 
wanted his help to “Go to Gandhi.’ History 
may have repeated itself. Similar advice was 
formerly given at Dacca and other places 
under similar circumstances. Such advice, 
‘whether given by this foreigner or that, will, 
of course, be followed implicitly, and .the į 
occupation of the insolent advisers will be ` 
gone. 
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Not Under Swaraj, But Under British Raj 


The following telegram has appeardd in 


„the papers : 


London, April 21. 
“The deplorable communal outbreak at Cawnpore 


‘had a serious reaction on English public opinion,” 


said Mr.. Isaac Foot, a Liberal delegate to the 


. Round Table Conference, addressing a gathering of - 


n aspirations. Continuing 
he said : “Britain is entitled to say to the people 
of India that she recognizes: the justice of India’s 
claim to self-government, but their capacity for 
self-government should be judged by their capacity 
to settle the communal problem.” ae 
_ Mr. Foot thought there should be no objection 
in this country to the communal question being . 
referred to the League of Nations, provided major 
communities agreed to the proposal.—Free Press 
Beam Service. 
Mr. Isaac Foot, like other English 
politicians who have said similar things on 
similar oceasions, forgot or wilfully shut 
his eyes to the fact that these communal 
outbreaks have been taking place, not under. 
swaraj, but under the British- raj. So, while 
we accept our full share of the blame for | 
them, we must also assert the undeniable ~ 
truth that these riots prove beyond doubt 
to rule India. 
This unfitness is further proved by the facts. 
that the older British rule grows in India 
the more numerous, larger and more - 
sanguinary do these outbreaks become, and 
that whenever the Hindus and Moslems iry 
earnestly to make a joint effort to. obtain 


sympathizers. of India 
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~ whether British rule has 
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self-rule by coming to an agreement among 
themselves, these outbreaks have an uncanny 
way of occurring at the nick of time to 


x give a handle to the foreign opponents of 


self-rule to frustrate and mock such efforts. 
British opponents of Indian self-rule 
argue in a sort of vicious circle. They 
maintain that they are here to prevent 
breaches of the peace between Hindus and 
Moslems. When it is pointed out that, in 
spite of their alleged preventive efforts, these 
breaches go on becoming more frequent and 
formidable, they can only argue that these 
would have been still more frequent and 
formidable but for their presence. Hence, 
for a conclusive answer to the question 
a tendency to 


y check or to stimulate communal tension 


3y 


x`, 


and outbreaks one must wait for the time 
when British domination over India shall 
have ceased. When the people of India 
become masters of their country, then will 
come the time for holding them responsible 
for what .will. happen here. As  Britishers 
are masters of the country now and 
Indians cannot do all that is necessary to 
establish communal harmony, the latter 
cannot justly be made to shoulder all or 
most of the blame for communal outbreaks. 
But even after parna swaraj has been 
established if there be commnnal outbreaks, 
that would not prove our lack of capacity 
for self-government, any more than sectarian 
and racial riots in England and the U. S. A. 
and other independent countries even in this 
twentieth century after Christ prove that 
those countries should be brought under the 


~ yule of some other foreign powers. 
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League of Nations and Communal Problem. 


As for 


question to the League of Nations, though 


we have no objection to such reference on 


we do not see the necessity for 
The League’s solution of the 
inter- 


principle, 
such reference. 
minority problem is the. standardized 
national solution | embodied 
Guarantee Treaties operating In some twenty 
States of Europe, in 


are Muslim minorities. These Treaties 
have been signed by the original 
members of the League, including India 


and Great Britain. The present British 


referring the Indian communal 


in Minorities - 


some of which there 


A 
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chairman of the League Council meeting 
held in January last that the system of the 
protection of Minorities is now a part of 
the publie law of Europe and of the world. 
As India is not outside the world and as 
she is a signatory to the Minorities Treaties, 
the League’s solution ought to have 
applied to India automatically. What a pity 
that what Great Britain has guaranteed as 
good for Europe, she does not permit India 
to appropriate! Onthe contrary, she demands 
that the people of India must agree among 
themselves before they can have self-rule, 
while British politicians of a certain class 
and British bureaucrats give every en- 
couragement to a section of communalists not 
to come to any agreement except on anti- 
Nationalist lines. — 


“Political Liberties and Rights of Minorities” 


A recent Reuters telegram runs as 


follows : 
London, April 20 


In the House of Commons Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
informed Sir William Davison that he had seen 
the resolution of the All-India Moslem Conference 
and also of the All-India (Shia ?) Conference on 
April 6 on the subject of the attitude of the British 
and Indian Governments towards the Congress 
and Mr. Gandhi, and pointed out that the statement 
of the Government policy made by the Premier 
at the concluding session of the Round Table 
Conference and also his (Mr. Benn’s) speech in . 
the House of Commons on March 12 had made it 
clear that the new constitufion must contain such 
guarantees as the minorities required to protect 
their political liberties and rights. 

o Governuent’s Fixen Pomoy  _ 

Sir William Davison suggested that a statement 

was desirable to the effect that the British, under 


` all circumstances, would see that the rights of the 


Moslems were guaranteed. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that he had 
re-stated the Governments fixed policy in the 
matter. 

Have minorities in any free country any 
other political liberties and rights than those 
possessed in common by all its nationals ? 
Have the majority in India ever tried to 
deprive the minorities of their political 
liberties and’ rights, whatever these may 
be ? Is it not a fact that the special 
treatment and protection which the League 
of Nations Minorities ‘Treaties and Soviet 
Russia give is strictly confined only to 
linguistic, cultural, racial and religious aspects 
or features, and that those treaties are 


Foreign Secretary, Mr. Henderson, stated as designed to prevent any ‘section of the 
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people feeling that they are a separate state 
within a state and owe any narrowér 
allegiance than to the entire nation ? 

Sir William Davison seems to cherish the 
ambition of his nation to remain for ever 
the protectors of the rights of the Muslim 
Indians. He forgets that British arbitership 
of India’s destiny must cease and that it isthe 
Muslim. Indians alone who can protect their 
own rights with the co-operation of the 
Hindus and other communities of India. 


et 


Lord Irwin’s Reply to Bombay Muslim Address | 


The following passages occur in Lord 
Irwin’s reply to the address given to him 
by the Muslim community of Bombay :. 


Indian opinion is now strving to. Jay -the 
foundation of a homogeneous nation, and if there 
is one thing more certain than another, it is that 
no political society can. prosper or be at peace 
with itself unless the minorities included in itare 
reasonably satisfied with their condition. Therefore 
it is no answer to say that whatthe minorities 
deem essential for their inferests are inimical to 
‘the evolution of Indian nationhood. 

- Tf, as I believe to be the case, there is a wide 
feeling of apprehension among the minorities, . I 
would say that the only .wise course for the 
majority community is frankly to recognize those 


apprehensions, unfounded though they may adjudge 


them to be, and he prepared to give them the 
reassurance they desire and claim, until such time 
as of their own free choice the minorities are 
with substantial unanimity prepared to let it go.’. 


We do not remember that any Governor- 
General of India or any other British 
statesman in office ever tried to allay or 
minimize the “feeling of apprehension among 
the minorities,” of which Lord Irwin recog- 
nizes ‘the existence, by arguing that- it 
was unfounded. On , the contrary, the 


Muslim, deputation which waited upon Lord | 


Minto to obtain separate representation, did 
so at the suggestion of that - Viceroy. So, 
as most British politicians connected with 
India have done their. best to encourage 
separatist tendencies among Indian minorities, 
it does not surprise us that Lord Irwin 
should have delivered, himself of the opinions 
quoted above as his parting shot, as it were. 
But the passages are _ self-contradictory. 
Politically-minded Indians want, according 
to his Lordship, to lay the foundations of 
nationhood. He recognizes that fact. But 
he advises Indian Nationalists to agree to 
the demand of the minorities even though the 
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Nationalists may be convinced that the 
demand is inimical to the evolution of Indian 


nationhood ! In othér words, he advises. 
our Nationalists to adopt. knowingly a>. 
a suicidal course. And that, not for 


definitely fixed period, but “until such time 
as of their own free choice the minorities 
are with substantial unanimity prepared to 
let it go.” We do not ° suggest that 
Lord Irwin said these things with any 
sinister Machiavellian purpose--particularly 
as Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
and some other Congress leaders seem fo - 
be of the same way of thinking as Lord 
Irwin. But if his Lordship’s advice were 
followed, there would be ample opportunities 
for British statesmen during an indefinitely 
long period of time toinstigate and encourage , 
the minorities to stick to their separatist 
anti-Nationalist “rights” or concessions. ~ 

We are anxious not even to seem to do 
injustice to Mahatma Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders of his way of thinking. They 
are eager to win self-rule quickly and they are 
Hindus. If they were to try to argue with 
Muslim communalists to convince them that 
Nationalism, pure and undiluted, would be best 
for all Indians, even Congress leaders of their 
integrity and eminence would be unjustly 
denounced as ill-disguised Hindu Mahasabh- — 
ites. We do not suggest (because we do not 
know) that their desire to concede all 
unanimous or almost unanimous Muslim 
demands springs from fear of any such 
denunciation. We are simply pointing out 
the probable results of any effort on the part 


of Congress leaders to follow the 
slow method of reasoning with Muslim 
communalists. Sardar Patel was right 
in saying in his presidential address that 


endorsing the demands of the minorities is 
“the quickest method.”. But .it is not the 
right method, nor the quickest if judged by 
ultimate results. 

It is best to argue and Boy up the 
illògicality and harmfulness of the sectional 
demands. Those who have been. doing it for 
a long time may have ‘been looked upon.as 
communalists themselves and as hostile to the 


minorities. But that does not matter. 
What matters is that already a large 
section of ‘the Muslim community bas 
become partly Nationalist, though 
that: may or may not be due in the - 
least to what those logic-ridden persons 


have said and written and published. They 
need not grudge Congress leaders a monopoly . 


& * 


è 
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of the credit of being non- communal. Nor need 
they mind being considered narrow-minded 
and còmmunalistic so long as they stand for 
logic and justice all round. 


a 
“ 
a 


“The-Hindu Mahasabha’s Scheme” 


The following paragraph appeared iu the 
editorial columns of New India of March 26, 


‘193L°: 


- The Working Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha has passed this week a resolution on 
the minorities. question which is unexceptionable 
in form and substance. It regards Responsible 
Self-Government as incompatible with the existence 
of separate electorates and is opposed to the 
reservation of seats in a Legislature on „the | basis 
of religion or community. The other points in the 
resolution are uniformity of franchise for all 
communities, no weightage for any minorities In a 
Legislature, no protection to a majority community, 
residuary powers to be vested in the Federal 
Government, and no alteration of the boundaries 
of existing Provinces except after expert examina- 
tion. The only concession to the demands of 
minorities that the Hindu Mahasabha is prepared 
to make is the insertion of statutory safe-guards for 
the protection of the linguistic, cultural and 
religious rights of minorities. It is. true that in 
dealing with the problem of minorities the League 
of Nations has not gone beyond the terms of the 
Mahasabha’s resolution. Jf India were considering 


- the Hindu-Muslim problem for the first time, with- 
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out previous commitments on either side, the 
Mahasabha’s solution would be admirable. But one 
has to compare this with Mr. Jinnah’s ' 14 points to 
realize how wide is the gulf between the stand- 
points’ of the two communal organizations. A 
compromise is inevitable, which in some respects 
will involve a sacrifice of the rights of the Hindus. 
But the price will be worth paying if India can be 
assured of freedom from outside control, and 
communal considerations may he expected to fade 
away before the realities of political power. 


Tf a mistake -was made in the past, that 
ig no.reason why it should be persisted in 
and perpetuated: a 

_ As for a- compromise, we cannot speak 
for- the -Hindu : Mahasabha, but personally 
we would not oppose. such a. compromise 
for: a definitely fixed - short period as would 


cease automatically at the: end of that- period. 


and. as. would not be permanently or for long 


injurious to the cause of democracy and 


nationalism. és 
# 


“Hindu Mahasabha’s Lead” 


The. following paragraph has appeared in 
the -editorial columns of the Lahore Tribune : 


It is generally forgotten that to the Hindu 
community, taken as a whole, separate electorates 
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are more advantageous than to any other communi- 
ty. No system of separate electorates can deprive 
the Hindus in six out of the nme provinces into 
which India minus Burma is at present divided of 
their majority ; nor can you deprive them of their 
majority in the Central Legislature under any 
scheme of separate representation that has the 
least chance of being regarded as practicable. It 
follows that under separate electorates Hindus as 
Hindus will be ruling both in India as a whole 
as well as in the majority of the Indian provinces. 
That in spite of this obvious advantage of separate 
electorates from a purely communal point of view 
the Hindus have always been strongly and uncom- 


promising.y oposed to separate electorates both in 


the provinces in which they are in a majority and 
in the provinces in which they are m a minority 
shows that the attitude of the Hindu community 
in this matter has been determined above every- 
thing else by considerations of national well-being. 
There is ample proof of’ this determination in the 
statement which the Hindu Mahasabha issued a 
few days ago. “No form of, national responsible 
self-government, which India is struggling to 
achieve and which England is. pledged to agree to,” 
it says, “Is. compatible with separate communal 
representation in the Legislature or in the adminis- 
tration, which functions for the general good an 
well-being of the country as a whole.” These 
words contrast admirably with the letter and 
spirit of the statements that have during the last 
few days been issued by more than one body ‘of 
Muslim leaders on the same subject. 


So esha 


-_ 


New Congress Working Committee 


The names ot the members of the 
Working Committee of the Congress for the 
‘current year are given below, spelt as in the 
Congress official booklet containing All-India 
Congress Committee addresses and with the 
names of the Congress provinces to which 
they belong. 


1. Shri Vallabhbhai 


J. Patel (President), 
Gujarat ; f 


© 2. Shri M. K. Gandhi, Gujarat ; 

ə. Jawaharlal Nehru, U, P.; 

4, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Bihar ; 

5. Syt. Jairamdas Doulatram, Sind; - 

. 6. Shri J. M. Sen-Gupta, Bengal ; 

7. Shri Janmalal Bajaj, Bombay ; 
- 8 Sbri K. F. Nariman, Bombay :- 

9. Shri M. S. Aney,. Berar; Se 
10. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Bombay ; 
li. Dr. Mohammad Alam, Panjab ;- 

12. Shri Rajendra Prasad, Bihar ; 

13. Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Panjab: 
14. Dr. M. A. Ansari, Delhi ; l 

- 15. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Bengal ; 
Thus, of the fifteen members of the 


Working Committee, three belong to the city 
of Bombay, two to Gujarat, two to Bibar, 
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two to Bengal, two to the Panjab, and one 
each fo U. P., Sind, Berarand Delhi. Of the 
twenty-one Congress provinces, 12, viz., Ajmer, 
Andhra, Assam, Burma, C. P. Hindustani, 
C. P. Marathi, Karnatak, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
N.-W. F., Tamil Nad and Utkal, go entirely 
unrepresented in the Working Committee. 

It has been said that the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress is the Cabinet of 
the President for. the year and that it 
should contain men after the heart of 
the president so that no jarring note may 
bestruck at the deliberations of the Committee. 
If entire harmony were the sole or the 
main object to be kept in view, it would be 
the most economical and the quickest method 
of doing work to make the President for the 
year the Dictator for that . period with the 
power and option to consult whomsoever he 
liked. 

It isadmitted that in a Working Committee 
or a Cabinet it is necessary for most of the 
members to be persons of same or similar 
views. But as no man or group of men of 
similar views can consider matters from all 
the necessary points of view, or can be 
infallible in judgment, it is often an advantage 
to have a small minority of members whose 
angle of vision is somewhat, though not 
entirely, different from that of the majority, 
For this reason, the principle followed in 
selecting the members of the Working 
Committee is not entirely unexceptionable. 

As the Working Committee consists of 
fifteen members, whereas the number of 
Congress provinces is twenty-one (it ought 
to have been twenty-two, the City of Calcutta 
being made an independent province like the 
City of Bombay), there is no room in the 
Committee for a representative from each 
province. Even if the number were made 
twenty-one, it might not be expedient and 
practicable to have a member from every 
province. For it is obviously necessary for 
quick despatch of business to have a few 
members from the province to which the 
President for the year belongs. Hence, it is 
suggested that the number should be raised 
to twenty-five, which is certainly not an 
unwieldy number for a -big country like 
India. This would make it practicable to 
have at least one member from each province 
and more than one from the province to 
which the President for the year belongs. 

The list given above shows that the whole 
of south India, including Utkal and Maha- 
rashtra, and almost the whole of the central 
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region of India, do not exist, so far as the 
Working Committee is concerned. British’ 
India—to use a humiliating name—has an area 
of 1,094,300 square miles. Of this-area, the 
people living in 6,238,832 square miles roughly, 
including Burma and Baluchistan, are un- 
represented in the Working Committee. 

It is admitted that the persons who are 
in the Committee are capable and patriotic 
and hold views similar to those of the 
President. But without meaning any dispar- 
agement of their capacity and publie spirit, 
it may be said that. Congressmen of substan- 
tially the’ same qualifications and holding 
views similar to those of the President may 
be found in the unrepresented areas. So, it 
would have been practicable to select men 


. from some of the unrepresented areas in the 


place of one or more of the members belonging - 
to provinces from which more than one 
member have been selected. 

If the number of members of the Working 
Committee were raised to twenty-five, it would 
not be difficult to find at least one capable and 
public-spirited Congressman of the President’s 
way of thinking from each Congress province. 

As Congress work should be done in 
each province, the Working Committee 
should be in possession. of information 
relating to the facilities or the absence of 
facilities for doing such work and the 
difficulties in the way of such work to be 
overcome in each province. Local men would 
be best able to supply such information. 
It is true, the Working Committee may 
obtain such information from the Committees 
of the unrepresented provinces. But this 
argument, followed to its logical conclusion, 
would make it unnecessary to have any 


member at all from any province—the 
President’s office obtaining all information 
from all provinces by correspondence. Tf 


if be necessary fo have any member from 
any province it is necessary. to have 
members from all provinces. 

Tn the Congress official report at last 
year’s work (since withdrawn), it. was 
remarked that the south of India did not 
pull its full weight in the Satyagraha move- 
ment. Assuming that to- be a fact, in 
order to remove that deficiency it would . 
have been’ proper and should have been 
considered necessary to select at least one 
member from the Madras Presidency who 
could have constantly and again and again 
told the Committee what difficulties or 
unfavourable circumstances or defects of. 


— moment? Would 
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‘mental make-up were responsible for such a 


regrettable state of things in order that in 
the current and future years the South could 
vender a-better account of itself. But this 
has not been done. ‘To outsiders it might 
almost seem aS if the Congress authorities 
had punished the South: for what they consi- 
dered its delinquency. 

There is some unconscious hamour in 
the reasons given for not including this or 
that celebrity. in the Working Committee. 
The reasons given for the non-inelusion of 
Shri Subhas Chandra .Bose may he summed 
up by saying that, though be would not be 
in the Committee, he has agreed to co- 
operate. From this let no wrong-headed 
man conclude, illogically, that all or some 
of those who are in the Committee would 
not have co-operated if they had not been 
chosen members of if. The non-inelusion 
of any South India man should not be con- 
strued in any perverse manner, because 
Mahatma Gandhi, according to his own state- 
ment, owed a great deal of his success to 
a patriot from that region. It is to be hoped 
that no one would “be so devoid of a sense. 
of humour ‘or of logicality as to conclude 
from the above that Gandhiji owes nothing of 
his success -to the loyalty or co-operation 


of any of those who are in the Working 
Committee. 
As regards keeping out Malaviyaj}, 


it has been said that there could be no 
question of offending Malaviyaji, as he is 
above being’ offended. It would not be 
logical or natural to enquire who among the 
Working Committee members are not 
above being offended. “No organization 
can add to his status or importance by 
enrolling him as a member. His membership 
can add to its prestige.” 
that it was not meant that he was not suf- 
ciently mediocre to be a member of the 
Working Committee. “The Working Committee 
deliberately kept him out in order to preserve 
his. independence and freedom of action 
at a given moment.” May the public 
have some idea of the nature of that given 
his connection with the 
Hindu Mahasabha have anything to do with 
that moment ? “Without being a member, 
since the release of ' leaders, -he’ has always 
been attending the Working Committee 
meetings and taking an active part in its 
deliberations. Valuable as his work on the 
Committee has been, the members thought 
that his being subjected to the Committee’s 


We are -convinced 
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discipline might prove embarrassing to him... 
This arrangement permits the Committee to 
avail itself of Malavyaji’s advice at its 
deliberations and at the same time leaves 


intact his freedom of action.” After this 
nobody can suspect that „athere can be 
any taint of dvatrajya (FUe7) in the. 


Congress. “Indeed even the Government has 
recognized his unique position in society by 
separately inviting him to the R. T. 0.” 
As Gandhiji had talks with Lord Irwin 
on Several recent occasions relating to the 
R T. C, this observation of his shows that 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has been 
invited to it in his individual capacity, not 


"aS a representative of the Hindu Mahasabha. 


In our humble opinion it would have 
been a sufficient explanation to say that all 
the ablest Congressmen could not possibly he 
made members of a committee of fifteen. 


— 


C. W. C's Report 


The report of the. Congress Working 
Committee, since withdrawn, contained more 
than one remark which gave rise fo 
criticism. Attention . has already been 


drawn to one such remark, vix., that relating 
to South India. As the pse dixit of no com- 
mittee can be assumed to be true unless 
facts and reasons are given in support of 
it, it is to be hoped the Working Committee 
will in future avoid making remarks 
unsupported by facts. 

The district of Midnapur in Bengal was 
mentioned in the Report only in connection 
with the undesirable activities of the Police 
there. That would lead one to suppose 
that the people of that district did not 
distinguish themselves by their non-violent 
heroism, as they actually did. 

The writers of the Report administered 
a rebuke to the indigenous section of the 
Press for not ceasing publication in obedience 
to a resolution of the Working Committee. 
This rebuke was neither pertinent nor wise. 
As the papers were not the property of the 


Congress, they were not bound to take 
their orders from it. Moreover, -the 
Committee had not bad even the 


sense of propriety and the courtesy to 
consult the journalists before promulgating 
its ukase. So far as newspaper men were 
concerned, there was not much to choose 
between the temper and methods - of the 
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alien bureaucracy which promulgated the Press 
Ordinances and those of the indigenous 
patriots .. who issued their Press ukase. The 
only difference was that, whereas Government 
wanted to kill or thoroughly. gag the 
Indian section of the Press, the patriots 
ordered it to be felo de se. It did not occur 
fo the Committee that the Sat yagraha morte- 
ment could not spread and acquire volume 
and momentum without publicity and that 
“unauthorized newspapers” would not suffice 
for the purpose. We are not and do not 
pretend to be infallible; but we claim the 
right to state that even the unheroic and com- 
- mercial way in which most journalists carried on 
their work contributed to a very smallextent at 
least to the success of the ‘movement. ‘The 
Committee, of course, could not be grateful 
to the Press : ' but they ought not to have 
made themselves ridiculous by their superior 
airs and their brutum fulmen. It would be 
foolish to question the undoubted self- 
sacrifice and heroism of the members of the 
Working Committee. But the individual and 
edllective judgment -of even  self-sacrificing 
heroes may not be infalliable. 


eect 


Mahatma Gandhi and Gujarati 


On the 18th April last Mahatma Gandhi 
was presented with a civic address by the 
Bombay Corporation, to which he replied 
in Gujarati: “In conclusion, Mahatmaji, 
explaining why he spoke in Gujarati, said 


it was not right that they should carry on. 


their deliberations except in mother tongue.” 
This was quite a correct sentiment. 
Gandhiji’s mother tongue is Gujarati. But 
he usually makes speeches and carries on 
deliberations in Hindi; because in his opinion 
that is the national language ;—and he does 
this even in provinces of which the mother 
tongue is not Hindi. Therefore, the reason 
given by him for speaking in Gujarati in 
Bombay can only mean that at least in local 
and provincial affairs if is in his opinion 
not only permissible but obligatory to use 


the, or the most prevalent, local or 
provincial vernacular. This is certainly 
right. We go. further. We hold that, what- 


ever the subject of the deliberations may be, no 
one in any place ought to be deprived of the right 


to speak in the most prevalent vernacular of 


that place. 
_ Assuming ` that our interpretation of 
Gandhiji’s explanation is correct, it may be 
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observed that Gandhiji ought to bave spoken ° 


in Marathi. Fur according to ‘the Census ‘ef 
1921 (figures for the present -year’s census are 
uot yet available), the numbers of speakers of 
the five most prevalent vernaculars of Bombay 
City are: 


Marathi 604.449 
Gujarati 286,047 
Hindi 173,641 
Kacchi . 39,521 
Konkani 32,598 


In 192l in Bombay City 514 per cent of 
the population spoke Marathi and only 20.1 
per cent spoke Gujarati. It may be safely. 
assumed that Marathi still leads the way. . 

Nevertheless, ‘Gandhiji did nothing out of 
the way in using Ats mother tongue. In.-the 
Laague of Nations Assembly meetings, though 
the languages prescribed for use are Huglish 
and French. any delegate may use his mother 
tongue. When-any one does, so, others 
present are naturally courteous enough not 


to shout “French, French,’ or “English, 
Hrglish.” We say this from personal know- 
ledge, as when Germany -first entered the 


League in 1926 and Herr Stresemann made 
his speech in German, we were present at 
the Assembly meeting in Geneva. 


—_ 


Why Not Sindhi in Sindh ? 

Mahatma Gandhi may be- 
know that. during last. Congress week at 
Karachi Prof. Chablani, a Sindhi gentleman, 
was not allowed to speak in Sindhi on the 
subject of separation of Sindh at a Conference 
of Hindus. The meeting. was being held in 
Sindh, the audience consisted mostly of 
inhabitants of Sindh, the subject . of: the 
resolution in support of which Prof. Chablani 
spoke related to Sindh, and > his 
tongue was Sindhi. Yet a clamorous few 
made it practically 
speak in Sindhi. -He had to use such Hindi 
as he could command. This piece of- news 
will gladden the heart 
linguistic imperialists, not of Mahatma Gandhi 


in his rôle of advocate of the mother tongue 

on proper occasions, 
Number of Speakers of Hindi 

“ff the speakers of Urdu and of the 


different dialects of Hindi be taken sata l 


mother.. 


impossible for`him to 


of. Hindi-speaking. 


1 
tm 


interested to. 


` Only European 


Next came 
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is .easily found to be far 
larger than the number of speakers of any 
other ‘modern Indian language. ` Therefore, 
if the number of speakers of a language is 
to be the only ormain consideration in adopting 
one as the “national” language, the claim 
of Hindi-Urdu or Hindustani is undisputed. 


their number 


Hence, it is quite unnecessary to exaggerate © 


the number of speakers of Hindustani, 
consciously or unconsciously. That, however, 
is sometimes done, and a higher comparative 
position among the languages of the world 
is assigned to Hindustani than is warranted 
by correct statistics. 

Thus we read iu Swarajya, April 17, that 
at a,meeting held in Madras Mr. S. S. Raja- 
eopalan stated that 22 (twenty-two) crores 
of people spoke Hindi in India ! 


At the recent Second Literary Conference - 


auspices of the 
Tarachand, its 
in part, as 


held in Allahabad under the 
Hindustani Academy, Dr. 
secretary, spoke as follows, 
reported in The Leader: 


“The population of 
people was the highest, 
while another 6 crores - 
French, which was spoken by 
res åta crores and understood by 7's crores... 

approximately Chinese -was spoken by 30 crores 

Persian and Arabic by 8 crores ...According 
o the census returns of 1921 the number of 
people speaking different languages in India 
would be as follows: Bengali, 4,93 lakhs; 
Marathi, 1,92 lakhs: Gujrati, 95 lakhs; Panjabi, 
1.62 lakhs: Tamil 1,88 lakhs : Telugu 236 lakhs; 
Kenari (sie), 1 crore : and Mala alam, 74 lakhs. But 
if Western Urdu and Eastern Hindi and Rajasthani 
were included in Hindustani, the number of 
people who could speak and understand Hindustani 
would be not less than 14 or 15 crores. This 
means that the position of Hindustani among 
me e TAi of the world would be second or 
ur 


The following table is taken from Whitaker’s 
Almanack, which is an easily available book: 


the English-speaking 
namely, 16 crores, 
could understand it. 


Languages of the World. 
(Mother tongues) 


Language. People. 
English 180,000,000 
. Russian 140,000,000 © 
German 80,000,000 
French - 70,000,000 
Spanish 50,000,000 
Italian 50,000,000 
- Portuguese 25,000,000 


languages have been given 
in the above table. ~ 


The number of speakers - ‘of the principal 
78—14: 
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Indian languages, according to the census of - 
1921, will be found in the following table : 


Language Number of Speakers 
Western Hindi 96,715,000 
Bengali 49, 294. 000 

- Telugu 23 601 000 
Marathi 18, 798, ‘000 
Tamil 18,780,000 
Panjabi 16,234,000 
Rajasthani i 12,681,000 
Kanarese 10,374,000 
Oriya 10,143,000 - . 
Gujarati 9.552.000 
Malayalam 7,498,000 
Western Panjabi 5,652,000 
Sindhi 3,372,000 
Assamese | 727, 000 
Eastern Hindi J ‘400, 000 

Among European languages, next after 


English, Russian is spoken by the largest 
number of persons, not Hrengh. The speakers 
of French are exceeded in „number by those 
of German also. 

“Dr. Tarachand asserted, if western Urdu 
and eastern Hindi and Rajasthani were 
included in Hindustani, the number of people 
who could speak and “understand Hindustani 
would be not less than 14 or 15 crores.” 

We donot know to what language the 
speaker referred by “western Urdu” ; we do 
not find it in the. Census report for 1921. 
But the total of speakers of western Hindi 
(not western Urdu), Eastern Hindi and 
Rajasthani is 110,796,000, or eleven crores in 
round numbers, not 14 or 15 crores, and, 
therefore, even assuming that Rajasthani 
ought to be included in Hindustani. (which 
is not self-evident), the number of speakers 
of Hindustani is not even about half the 
population of India. 


On Hindi or Hindustani 


lf we are not mistaken, the Nehru Com- 
mittee’s Report expressed the opinion that 
either Hindustani or English should be used 
in the proceedings of the Central legislature. 
In any case, under Swaraj that would be the 
wisest method. 

But so far as the Indian National Congress 
is concerned, Mahatma Gandhi has expressed 
his positive determination to “not heed the 
demand for English,’ and as he is thé 
dictator, nobody can say nay. Nevertheless, 
we may be permitted to say what we think. 
And that we shall do in English, as Mahatma 
Gandhi does in his Young India. 
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Speaking in Hindi before the Federation 
of Chambers at Delhi Mahatma Gandhi is 
reported to have observed: 

“In no other country, dependent, or independent, 
had he seen this deplorable condition as in India 


that its people should use a foreign language. In 
South Africa, which is a thinly peopled country, 


there has been a long struggle for precedence. 


between English and Taal (a dialect of Dutch) 
with the result that the English colonists had to 
yield to the brave Dutch in recognizing Taal 
as the official language on the same footing as 
English.” | 

The linguistic information supplied by 
Mahatma Gandhi about South Africa requires 
to be supplemented- from Chambers’s 
Encyclopædia, as follows : 

“For various reasons more Dutch speak English 
than conversely. Bilingualism’ is increasing. Fully 
half the European, population now speak both 
_ languages (as ggainst 42 per cent in 1918). 

One-fourth speak only English, and rather less 
than a fourth only- Dutch. It has been estimated 
that Dutch is today the mother tongue of about 
60 per cent of the 
Union.” Vol. IX, p. 536. 


So just as in South Africa (we take that 
State: as an example as Gandhiji has done 
so), large numbers of independent people do 
use a foreign tongue, both Dutch and English 
being spoken by half the white population 
(and the number of bilinguists is increasing 
there), what harm would -there be if both 
Hindustani and English -were used in our 
All-India proceedings and publications ? Both 
Hindustani and English are after all Indo- 
European languages, and Indians, including 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu— 
to mention only Congresswallas, have enriched 
English literature in its broadest sense. To 
refuse to use English, simply because the 
English people have been and are ruling 
India, would be to deprive ourselves of 
a very convenient implement and weapon 
owing to the inferiority complex and perhaps 
also to sub-conscious pique. 

Apart from South Africa, there are other 
examples of independent peoples using foreign 
languages. In the League of Nations the 
number of Member-States is more than 


fifty. English and French are the official 


languages of the League. But not more 
than ten of these Member-States can 
be said to have either of these languages 
as their vernacular. The vast majority of 
them have other mother tongues. But 
they do not raise any objection to the use 
of French or English; because’ they have 
commonsense, because their peoples are 


white inhabitants of the - 


w 
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practical men and because they do not labour 


under the inferiority complex, never having ` 


been conquered by the French or the English. 

The position of Mahatma. Gandhi and 
his “followers is such that they can afford 
not to argue. They might, however, say that 
those who do not object to the use of French 
and English in the League are Europeans 
and those languages are after all European 
languages. But Persians, Japanese and 
Chinese are not Europeans and -+ are 
independent. They, too, have agreed to 
the use of French and English in the 
League. All speeches are generally made 
there in either of these tongues and translated 
into the other. In publications both are 
used. In addition to these two languages, 
any delegate may use his mother tongue, 
his speech being also translated into French 
or English. This is like what would be the 
ease with the Congress if its bosses allowed 
the -vernaculars of India other than Hindustani 
to be used at Congress meetings. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Linguistic Example 


Men can make their views known to 
others generally by speech or writing. 
Mahatma Gandhi insists on speaking only in 
Hindustani for All-India purposes. But so far 
as writing goes, he uses English in Young 
India, which circulates and is meant to 
circulate all over India. If it be permissible 
for him to use English for making his 
opinions known to Indians by writing, why 


should others be prevented from using 
English for making their opinions known 
orally to Indians assembled at Congress 


meetings ? It is no argument to say that 
English speeches would not be understood 
by the whole Congress audience, as Hindi 
and Urdu speeches also are not understood 
by the whole audience. And Gandhiji’s 
Young India also is not understood by the 
vast majority of Indians. ` l 

We are not unaware of Emerson’s saymg 
to the effect -that consistency is the bugbear 
of small minds. But great minds have 


reasons for their incosistencies, and smaller: 


men ought to be allowed to utilize those 
reasons. — “8 

We know from experience gained by 
financing the Hindi . magazine Fiskal 
Bharat for more than three. years that 
high-class contributions ia Hindi do not 


th 
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appeal to as large a class of educated 


~~ people in India as such contributions in 


ka 


ee 


we 
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English, e. g, in The Modern Review, do. 
Our losses in Vishal Bharat, which cannot 
be expressed in less than five figures but 
which it may be able to ‘survive, have 
compulsorily made us linguistic philanth- 
ropists. For professionally we are bamia, 
though by birth Brahman. And therefore 
we ought not dogmatically to conclude that 
the reason why Mahatmaji, a Brahman and 
non-violent Kshatriya by vocation, conducts 
bis All-India organ in English is identical 
with our reason for conducting The 
Modern Review in the same tongue. But, 
nevertheless, there may be some truth 
in our guess that Mahatmaji could not 
have got the same class and number 
of readers in Hindi as he does in English. 
Tn future, it may be possible to receive 
the highest education and the largest amount 
of information through the medium of some 
of our vernaculars ; but at present itis 
impossible. 


=< 


Motive for Learning Hindustani 


It is intelligible thatby making Hindustani 
the only language allowed to be used in 
Congress proceedings, an appreciable incentive 
would be given to the spread of the 
knowledge of that tongue. For commercial 
reasons also it is necessary for men of 
business to learn ‘it. But for political, 
commercial and cultural reasons it would 
not be. practicable to dispense with English. 
Because, (i) the logic of bistory’ has already 


~~ made a larger number of Indians learn English 


| am 
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' 


| 
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‘to know and use English for 


than any other European language; (ii) it is 


the -most widely used European language in - 
the world for all purposes combined; (iii) we 


require to know some European language 
for . culture and intercourse with foreign 
countries, and for Indians Bnglish is the 
handiest; (iv) English is the most widely used 
language in international commerce ; and (v) 
it is one of the two languages used by the 
League of Nations. As it is necessary for us 
so many 
reasons, why entirely taboo it 
Congress for sentimental reasons ? 


Taboo of English a Mere Make-helieve 


Prohibition or discouragement of the use 
of English in the Congress has been hitherto 


in the 
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more or less a make-believe. If we live to see 
the next Congress at Puri, we should expect to 
see whether the taboo had by then ‘become 
a reality—-and we should also witness our 
literate and illiterate Utkal friends gathered 
under the Congress pavilion following quite 
intelligently Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
Hindi, Dr. Ansari’s Urdu, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Urdu-Hindi, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sardar Patel’s Gujarati-Hindi and possibly 
Sits. J. M. Sen Gupta’s and Subhash Ch. Bose’s 
Bengali-Hindi. 


The Working Committee’s Report was 
written and printed in English, the Congress 
resolutions, placed before the Subjects 


Committee and afterwards before the Congress 
at Karachi, were drafted in English fand 
afterwards translated with indifferent success 
into Hindi), and the speeches of the President 
and of the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee were originally written and printed 
in English. Modern politics even in Gandhiji’s 
India is a western thing. So are modern 
economics and industries. Resolutions and 
speeches on modern political and economic 
topics cannot at present be drafted with 
such nicety and with such provisos and safe- 
guards in any Indian vernacular as in 
English—in future they may and will be. So 
English should not be hurriedly discarded in 
theory as it cannot be discarded in practico. 


— 


Hindi “and” Urdu 


Whatever grammarians and philologists 
may say, the Hindi written and spoken by 
an orthodox and learned Brahman-pandit 
and the Urdu spoken and written by an 
orthodox and learned Maulana are practically 
different languages, though the language of the 
common people, Hindu and Moslem, in some 
regions may be the same; and Mahatma 
Gandhi has admitted this fact by writing 
in Young India {April 9). “Let us try to 
learn the Urdu language and Urdu script 
and understand the . Musalman’s insistence 
on it.” oo 

So Mahatmaji’s insistence on Hindustani 
means that we non-Hindi-speakers must know 
our respective mother tongues and their scripts, 
know Hindi and the Nagariscript, know Urdu 
and the Arabic script, and, pace the Congress, 
know English andthe Roman script, too. Some 
of us may be too old and too busy tolearn so 
many things in order to figure before the 
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Congress loud speakers. But our . grand- 
children are surely going to have a jolly 
time of it. If they want to be politically 
up-to-date, they must know at least four 


languages and four scripts. They will, 
of course, be formidable linguists, though 
owing to the necessity of having to 


give so much time to learning languages, 
there may be a little less room in their 
minds for certain kinds of useful information 
than there would otherwise have been. 

As for old folk like ourselves, we must 
be content to be voted back numbers by 
the Congress. 


oo 


Linguistic Areas and Bookishness 


- Under the new regime, é e, the Congress 

regime, the people of. Hindustani-speaking 
regions have already been unintentionally 
placed in a more’ advantageous position 
than others and will in future be still 
more so, by the mere accident of birth. 
For, generally speaking, other things being 
equal, grown-up men cannot generally begin 
to learn and use and understand a 
language which is not their vernacular, 
with as much ease and effect as those 
whose mother tongue it is. The handicap 
would be the greatest with South Indians, 
and, as we shall presently see, they have 
begun already to overcome the obstacle 
with characteristic practical sense and zeal. 
And they will succeed. For the South is 
more “bookish” than the North. So, though 
temporarily the less “bookish” regions may 
dominate the more “bookish” ones—by no 
means for the first time in history—the South 
will turn the tables at no distant date. 

The following table shows what percent- 
ages of the population are under bookish 
instruction inthe different provinces according 
to the latest- educational report and also the 


provincial percentages of literacy or bookish- 


ness : 
Province. P. C. under instrution Literacy P. C. 
Madras 6.6 9.8 
Bombay 6.4 - 9.5 i 
Bengal 5.6 10.4 
cP 3.3 4.2 
Panjab 5.9 4.5 
Burma 5.3 31.7 
B.& O. 3.3 5.1 
C. P. and Berar. 3.1 4.9 
N-W. F. 3.6 5.0 
Assam 4.4 1.2 
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Hindi Propaganda in the South 


The effort to spread a knowledge of Hindi 
in South India was. started in 1918, says 
Mr. K. Santanam. The work was conducted 
by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad, 
till 1927, when it was found’ necessary to 
organize a separate Sabha for South India. . 


During these years, the Sabha has taught four 
lakhs of students. But unfortunately our boys have 
no firmness of purpose and consequently a consider- 
able number of these people left off after a month 
or two. It is however satisfactory to know that 
212 lakhs of pupils have acquired a working 
knowledge of the language. 

Eleven thousand students have appeared for 
these examinations and ten thousand of them now 
possess some certificates from the Sabha. | 

From the beginning the Sabha undertook the 
publication of readers to Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam 
and Kanarese students and latterly it has built up . 
an efficient press for this purpose. Three lakhs of 
copies of these readers have so far been issued, 
consisting of thirty-five different varieties of readers, 
each of which has run through many editions. 

The Sabha has conducted its propaganda work 
at about four hundred centres and ~at the time 
of this report its pracharaks are conducting classes. 
at a hundred and fifty places. Over 250 teachers 
have been trained by the Sabha for this purpose. 


Last month a public meeting was held in 
Madras under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
summer school of Hindi with Mr. Alladi 
Krishnaswami Iyer, Advocate-General, in the 
chair. After other speakers had urged the 
importance of learning Hindi from their 
points of view, the chairman said that, “as India 
was on the threshold of great constitutional 
and political changes, it behoved every one 
to adopta common language, and no language 
could become the . Lingua 
Franca. Lawyers 
All-India men should take to learning Hindi 
immediately.” 


ee 


Hindi in Business 


At the Hindi conference held in Karachi 
on the 30th March, a resolution was passed 
“calling upon all local representatives and 
other institutions, as well as every legal, | 
medical, trading and other Indians to have 
sign-boards and other notifications intended 
for the general public in the provincial and 
national languages only, as the use of 
English was an admission of the inferiority _ 
complex, indicative of slave mentality and 
subversive of national dignity and self- 
respect.” : 


who wanted to become . 
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We are certainly in favour of sign-boards 
in Indian scripts. One of the things which 
pleased us most in Ahmedabad during a 
brief visit was the abundance of sign-boards 
in Gujarati script. But it cannot be said 
that the use of the English or rather Roman 
script must always and under all circums- 
tances be “an admission of the inferiority 
complex, indicative of slave mentality and 
subversive of national dignity and self-respect.” 
Let purna swaraj be won-—it can be won 
without eschewing English—and then the 
use of English will cease to be indicative 
of slave mentality, etc. In many non-British 
independent ‘ countries the Roman 
is used for business purposes. In India, 
too, we do not see why sign-boards should 
not sometimes and in some places be in 
English also. 

As regards notifications, we suppose that 
word includes newspaper advertisements 
also. If so, notifications will and should 
appear in English so long as there are 
English newspapers in India. Congress has 
not yet voted for the abolition of English 
newspapers in India, nor has any Hindi 
conference. 

We should also like to know whether 
the resolution under discussion was originally 
drafted in English or in Hindi. If in Hindi, 
what words taken from Hindi literature of 
pre-Freudian days, were used for “inferiority 
complex? ? The boycott of what is foreign 
may succeed to a certain extent as regards 
foreign goods and foreign fashions, but it 
would be futile, as well as harmful, to try 
to boycott indiscriminately all 
knowledge, ideas, ideals, ete. 

But let us confine ourselves to business. 
It should be plain that men of business, 
other than small traders, cannot do without 
the use of English. They must have dealings 
with foreign concerns, whether located in 
India or abroad, and business with them 
must be carried on in some European 
language. For us English is the most 
convenient. Indian men of business must 
send and receive some telegrams and letters 
in Roman script and some  Juropean 
code using Roman 
script. 

Many of our Indian mercantile houses 
have trade relations with more continents 


than one. Under swaraj there will be more 
uch firms. They cannot dispense with 
the use of English. Let us not, therefore, 


end ourselves to a defiant boycott of English 


script’ 


foreign | 
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which has only the deceptive semblance but 
not the convincing substance of reality 
behind it. 

We depend for our knowledge of modern 
industries, commerce, banking, big business 
of all sorts, finance and economic problems in 
general mostly on English and partly on 
other European publications. We had once 
upon a time occasion to call upon a famous 
Indian political .leader at his request at the 
palace of an Indian merchant in Calcutta, 
with whom he was staying for a few days. 
As we had to wait long and alone (though 
in vain) in the library of the merchant 
prince,-we whiled away our long wait by 
scanning the titles of the books. ‘They 
related mostly to economics, labour, socialism 
in a broad sense, industry, ete. The collection 
was splendid and up-to-date.- We wondered 
if the owner had time even to dip into his 
books. lf he had confined his collection 
to Hindustani or any other vernacular books 
on those subjects, it would have been 
necessary for him to spend not more than 
a hundred rupees, instead of the many 
thousands which he must have done. For some 
Hindi writers by original composition, 
some by plagiarism and others by 
acknowledged translation have increased the 
bulk of Hindi fiction ; but there is nof the 
same pecuniary inducement even to translate 


standard works on the subjects mentioned 
above nor ability to do so, nor the 
adaptibility of Indian vernaculars for the 


purpose at their present stage of development. 


—— 


Compulsory Study of Hindi 


The Karachi Hindi Conference also passed 
a resolution for the compulsory study of 
in national educational institutions. 
How many languages our children are ‘ to 
learn compulsorily, cannot be determined by 


patriotic sentiment alone. Patriots ought 
to take counsel with. those who know 
Pedagogics in all its aspects. One’s mother 


tongue one must learn. -It would be advis- 
able to learn a classical tongue--say Sanskrit, 
or Arabic or Persian. In our opinion, 
English should be learnt. These make three. 
Then Hindi and Urdu, in two different 
scripts, according to the ‘Congress prescrip- 
tion, must be learnt. Thus we have to teach 
our children five linguistic subjects. In 
addition, we suppose, we must admit the 
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claims of a little mathematics, geography, 
history, hygiene. some science, a little drawing 
for scientific purposes, and so on. Shall we 
have any music, or painting, or... ae 


The Question of Script 


At the Karachi Hindi -Conference Mr. 


Kalelkar of the Gujarat Vidyapith is reported, 


to have said that the Hindustani language in 


Sanskrit characters could alone be the 
lingua franca of India, Perhaps he 
meant Nagari characters. For in- India - 
there are different Sanskritic scripts. 


The Sanskritic alphabet is admittedly the 
most scientific and phonetic of all those in 
actual use in the world. But it is not 
absolutely scientific and phonetic.- Moreover, 
it is not so convenient for printing, type- 
writing and telegraphy as the Roman script. 
For its convenience in these respects, it is 
gaining ground where it was not formerly 
prevalent ; eg. in Turkey, in Soviet Rassia, 
etc. In the latter the Latin alphabet has 
been adopted by 36 nationalities formerly 
employing Arabic script and those without a 


written language, resulting in increased 
literacy. i 

But thé’ Roman or Latin alphabet or 
script. is “neither scientific nor phonetic. 


It may’ be made phonetic to some extent 
by the use. of diacritical marks. But one 
used to such phonetic uses of the Latin 
script would find his difficulties of learning 


~ and ` correctly pronouncing European 
anguages increased. 
Hindu Indians would vote for some 


Sanskritie script, but  Musalman Indians in 
general will not at present perhaps vote for 
Sanskritie seript. 

Perhaps the best ultimate solution will 
be the adoption of a phonetic script all 
over the world, such as that used in short- 
hand of some kind or other. 
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Qur Linguistic Suggestion 


In this issue we have devoted perhaps 
what may appear to betoo much space to the 
question of the language of Congress proceed= 
ings. But the subject is important, and, if 
we want to have the advantage of the 
political knowledge - and wisdom and 
intelligent assent of the largest number 
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of the intelligentsia and others, we 
ought to devote some thought to it. In our 
opinion, the proceedings of the Congress 
ought to be conducted in Hindustani or 
English or the (most prevalent) vernacular 
of the province where a session is held. 
If a speaker can speak in Hindustani, he 
should speak in it. If not he should have- 
the option of speaking in English or in the 
vernacular of the province. If he speaks in 
a vernacular other, than Hindustani, his 
speech should be translated into English or 
Hindustani. Briefly, the method followed by - 
the League of Nations should be adopted. 


We have made these suggestions in order 
that there may be intelligent voting in | 
Congress and intelligent following of its 
proceedings, instead of uninformed voting 
under the influence of this great leader or 
that, and in order that the political capacity 
of those who hitherto did not speak in 
Hindustani but in English and who cannot 
now acquire a sufficient mastery of 
Hindustani, may not be lost to the Congress 
and the country. i 
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Languages of the “Commonwealth of india” 
and Congress Language 


The following is to be found in the 
Supplementary Report of the Nehru 
Committee, page 23 : . 

Tn accordance with the sam resolution of the 


Conference we also recommend that 
the following new clause be added to the original 
heading “Langa Ta À a 4 under the new 

ing “Language” (p 

“AA The language of the commonwealth 
shall ie iada, which may be written either 
in Nagari or in Urdu character. The use of the 
English language shall be permitted. : 

Gi) In provinces the principal language of a 
province shall be the official language of the 
ponn The use of Hindustani and English shall — 
e permitted.” 


This recommendation was in accord with 
the following passages in the Nehru Com- 
mittee’s Report, page 62: ` 


“A democracy must be well-informed- and 
must be able to understand and -follow public - 
affairs in order to take an effective part in them. 
Tt is inconceivable that a democracy can do this 
if aforeign language is largely used. It becomes 
essential, therefore, to conduct the business and 
politics of a country in a language which is 
understood by the masses. So far as the provinces 
are concerned this must be the provincial language. 


w 
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against the use -of 


“We are certainly not til 
necessities of the 


— English. Indeed, from the 

-Situation we feel that English must, as at present, 
.- continue for some time to come to be the most 
w convenient medium for debate in the central 

>` legislature. We also believe that a foreign langu- 
age, and this is likely to be English,- is essential 
for us to develop contacts with the thought and 
science and life of other countries. We are how- 
ever strongly of opinion that every effort should 
be made to make Hindustani the common 
language of the whole of India, as it is to-day of 
- half of it. [This is not a fact. Ed, M R] But, 
granting all this, provincial languages will have 
to be encouraged and, if we wish the province 


to make rapid progress, we shall have to get it 


to do its work in its own language.” 


k: It is not yet three years since the above 
recommendation was made and the above 
passages written. In the interval the poli- 
tical - enlightenment and wisdom of the 
country have advanced with such rapid 
strides and our vernaculars in general and 
Hindustani in particular have enriched their 
vocabularies and literatures to such an 
unimagined extent that the need of English 
is no longer felt—apparently, of course. 
So, a linguistic revolution has been effected 
in less than three years. Linguistic 
Ingquilab xindabad, “Long live Revolution,” 
then, so that hereafter in the glorious 
future ahead there may be similar yearly, 
monthly, weekly-—-nay, daily, revolutions. 
Even after becoming masters of large 
`~ portions of India and undoubtedly the 
strongest power in the country, the British 
rulers did not displace Persian as the court 
- language within the period of three years. 
But we nationalists, before we have won 
.Swaraj and during the period when we were 
only proposing to have it, we nationalists have 
already (apparently) dispensed with English. 
This shows our superiority to the English. 

We can tolerate the gift of Muslim rule 
in the shape of the large number of Persian 
and Arabie words and phrases in Urdu. 
But English is intolerable. 

.A man may be in all other respects a 
fit servant of the country, but we must not 
avail ourselves of his services in connection 
- with the Congress if he be too busy or too 
» old or too something else to be able to 

master Hindustani as well as he did 

English .in the plastic years of life. One 

can clothe one’s body in Khaddar in the 
- course of an hour, but one cannot clothe 

~ his ideas and thoughts and opinions in 
Hindustani so quickly. 
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Conference of Muslim Nationalists 


The- Conference of Muslim nationalists 
from all parts of India, recently held 
at Lucknow under the presidency of Sir 
Ali Imam, marks a distinct and welcome 
stage in the progress of the Indian Muslim 
community towards .nationalism pure and 
simple. It was more representative of 
Muslim India than the so-called “All-Parties” 
Muslim conference held previously at Delhi, 
which was really a conference of those who 
are under the thumb of the British bureau- 
cracy and Sir Fazli Husain. The Lucknow 
conference was largely attended. The position 
in Muslim society of those.who. attended it 
and of those who took. prominent part in it 
was not in the least inferior to that of .th 
separatists who assembled at Delhi. 


Sir Ali Imam’s Address 


Sir Ali Imam’s presidential address was an 
expression and embodiment of the national 
outlook in all respects. He did not plead for 
anything sectional or communal. 

He began by saying: 


That _day’s big gathering reminded him of. the 
Morley-Minto Reform days when the number of“ 
supporters of the Joint Electorate Scheme barely 
exceeded the number of fingers on a’ man’s hand. 
He himself belonged to that school of political ° 
thought, which laid great stress on Separate 
Electorates and was in fact a member of the 
deputation that waited on Lord -Minto in 1905. 
But-in the interval between 1905 and 1909 he had 
time to carefully study the question and definitely 
came to the . conclusion that Separate Electorate 
was not only the negation of Indian Nationalism, 
but also positively harmful to the Muslims them- 
selves. As early as in 1909 he had. raised ‘a voice 
of protest again: t separatism, but at that time his 
views were condemned. both in the press and -on 
the platform by the Mussalmans almost to a 
man. To-day, after 22 years, he found himself 
in the presence of a gathering of Muslim repre- 
sentatives not only of all provinces of India, but 
also of several powerful organizations, and 
virtually, the entire Muslim intelligentsia. To-day’s 
gathering represented the Muslim Nationalists, 
in other words the people who were not wedded 
to the scheme of separatism. The march during 
the last twenty years had been stupendous. He. 
as the President-elect of the conference, had 
been simply flooded with messages from every 
corner of India from different leaders, who one 
and. all insisted on the basic principle of joint 
electorates. Such a trend of events was extremely _ 
gratifying and showed that the Musalmans of ` 
India were not behind any other community 
in upholding the banner ofa common and united 
Indian nation. : 
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„I venture to prophesy, said Sir Ali Imam, that 
this movement among the Indian Muslims will 
gather force, which no power on earth can 
thwart. There is no need to despair. Time and 
tide are with us. 


He proceeded to observe : 


_ “Tf I were asked why I have such abiding faith 
in Indian nationalism, my answer iş that without 
that India’s freedom is an impossibility. Separate 
electorate connotes negation of nationalism. 
Political problems are but reflex of social forces. 
If you erect an iron wall between community and 
community in their politics you do destroy the social 
fabric. Day to day lfe will become unsupportable if 
you insist on building political barriers. Nationalism 
can never evolve from division and dissensions. 
Consider the implications of separatist clauses in 
the constitution. The plea is that the Muslims are 
numerically inferior, deficient in education and 
economically backward. The argument is then 
developed and it is asserted that they would never 
succeed in polls in the face of a powerful Hindu 
opposition. It is taken for granted that every Hindu 
is a potential enemy of Mussalmans. I do not 
believe in these generalizations, but should they 
be assumed true, what are the logical inferences ? 
They are first, the Muslim is too weak to look 
after himself, secondly, the Hindu, as an enemy, is 
relentless, and finally, the necessity for protective 
clauses in the constitution. I do not believe that 
such protective clauses will afford any protection, 
. unless they had some sanction behind them. If the 
Muslim cannot protect himself and the Hindu will 
not protect him, then the sanction must rest on 
the third party. Is not that negation of nationalism ? 
‘Does is not show that the separatist notion is, based 
upon the support which cannot be found in this 
country ? ` This is tantamount to the perpetuation 
‘of tutelage: Is it surprising then that the nationalist 
Muslim, who cherishes the idea of freedom, scorns 
to subseribe.to the embodying of separation clause 


in -the ‘constitution? . 
Às regards” reservation of seats in Councils, 
weightage, ete., Sir Ali Imam observed: 


_ There is a school of thought that is desirous of 
implementing Joint Electorates with conditions. 
These have been referred to as reservation of seats, 
weightage, etc. Here again my personal view is 
that these are snares and, on examination, will 
lead to the inevitable result of imperative presence 
of some extraneous authority. I take the liberty to 
impress upon you the obvious necessity_of taking 
a straight course of insisting upon Joint Electorate, 
undisfigured_ by conditions. There is so much said 
about the share of Indian Muslims in concession 
loot. I do not believe that share can be fixed by 
a statute. His share will be in the proportion to 
the contribution he makes towards the obtaining and 
maintaining of India’s freedom. The Mussalman 
has nothing to fear. The stalwarts of North- 
Western Frontier and the teeming millions of 
Bengal and the Eastern Frontier are his inviolable 
security, in national India. In the future of India 
there will be no place for a Hindu Raj or a Muslim 
Ra}. The sovereignty of the peoples of India will 
be broad-based upon patriotism, unalloyed by taints 
of communalism. That should be your goal and 
towards that end you should make your: sacrifices. 
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He added : 


A new political orientation was clearly manifest ` 
among the people of North-Western Frontier. That 
was a sure sign of nationalistic solidarity, which , 
was fast developing in India. There was another ~ 
source of hope. Even in such limited Joint Elec- 
torates as in universities and, chambers of commerce, 
the communal factor was quickly disappearing. In 
his own province of Behar there were recent 
instances of elections of Moulavi Abdul Hafiz and 
Mr. Ali Manzar, which clearly showed that the 
character and capacity of- the candidates had 
successfully overcome communal prejudices. They 
had both been returned, one to the provincial 
council and the other to the University Senate, by 
overwhelming Hindu votes against strong Hindu 
candidates. Once there were joint electorates, 
the character, the capacity and personal lead of the 
candidates would surely overtop communal pre- 
judices. The world has progressed too far to have 
any other code of political conduct. 


He then referred to the recent riots in 
some towns in the United Provinces : 


‘It was true that only recently terrible tragedies 
had been enacted at Benares, Mirzapur, Agra and 
Cawnpore. There were many who believed that 
they were due to agents provocateurs. Others 
believed that they were brought about by the 
goonda element of either community. This was 
not a place to determine what was at the root of 
these disasters. He earnestly hoped that they were 
ugly matters of the past. It was a matter of regret 
that there should be serious endeavours to make 
political capital out of them. All efforts should be 
devoted to prevent these repetitions and to wipe 
off bitterness engendered by them. This was a 
psychological moment for India and the plain duty 
of all Indians was to restore communal harmony 
and not to give a handle to the Churchill group to 
obstruct the introduction.of the great constitutional 
reforms that were in sight. 


Principal Resolution in Lucknow Conference 


Whilst the presidential address and some 
other speeches at the Lucknow nationalist 
Muslim conference were entirely free from 
the taint of communalism and were broadly 
national in outlook, the same cannot be said 


‘of the principal resolution passed at it, which 


runs as follows: i 


That having secured a gensral agreement to the 
matters which affect the ` interests of the, nation at 
large (1) that there shall be provision of the 
fundamental rights in the constitution guaranteeing ._ 
to. all citizens protection of their culture, 
language, script, education, profession and practice 
of religious endowments and economic interests. 

(2) That the fundamental rights and personal 
laws, shall be effectively protected. by specific 
provisions to be embodied im the constitution. ` na 

the future , constitution of the 
country shall be federal and residuary powers 
shail vest with federating units. 

(4) That all appointments shall be made by 


a minimum . standard 


b— 


od 
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' to be. 
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form of Government and administration 


NOTES 


according to the 
of efficiency without at the 
same time depriving any community of its 
fair share in services and that in lower grade 
no monopoly shall be permitted. - 

(5) That Sind shall be constituted 
separate province. 

(6) That the North-West 
and Baluchistan shall have 


Public Service Commission 


into a 


Frontier Province 
exactly the same 
as In 
other provinces in British India, and 

(7) That the Nationalist Muslim Party strongly 
holds the view, that a settlement of outstanding 
questions relating to the ‘measure and method 
of representation in Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures should be based on the following 
principles : 


(i) Universal adult franchise, 

(i) Joint electorates, 

(iii) Reservation of seats in Federal and 
Provincial Legislatures on the population basis 
for minorities less than 30 per cent with right 
to contest additional seats ; 

(iv) Having. regard, however, to the praserit 
unfortunate position in the country, particularly the 
propaganda carried on by a body of Mussalmans as 
well as the attitude of cartain sections of other 
communities, and witha desire to secure a speedy 
settlement and create a peaceful atmosphere in 
the country, this Nationalist Muslim Conference 
is prepared to negotiate for a settlement of 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint 
electorate and adult franchise. a 


We recognize that the leaders of the 
Conference were obliged to pass a resolution 
like the above, which is communalistic in 
the main with some admixture of the 
nationalist element, in order perhaps to get 
the support of as large a section of the 
Muslim community as possible to the idea 
of joint electorates. We may also hope that 
those who moved and supported nationalistic 
amendments to the resolution are the pioneers 
of the larger nationalist Muslim community 
The fact that the claim to weightage 
has been given up is a matter 
tulation. 

Speaking senenin the first and second 
clauses are not open to objection. 


As to the third clause, we are opposed 
to vesting the federating units with residuary 
power. Federated India must have a strong 
central government, in order thatthe centripetal, 
unifying and strength-giving forces may be 
conserved and developed and fissiparous and 
centrifugal tendencies may be discouraged 
and combated. In no other way can India’s 
existence as an independent and free political 
entity, able to defend. itself by its own 
strength, be assured. ' 

The United States of India to be are not 
comparable to the United States of America. 
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in addition to “Bengal 


_ of developing greater strength 


by giving 


for congra-. 
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The British provinces of Indiaare not autono- 
mous units coniing together voluntarily to forni 
a federation, What little autonomy they 
lave, at present is a gift of the Central 
Government. That- they niay become sonie- 
what more, autonomous in fattre, is another 
question. Muslim comniunalists want residuary 
powers to be vested in the provinces, most 
probably because they fear that their inter- 
ests will not be safe in the hands of a Hindu 
majority in the Central Government. It is 
true, there will be Hindu majorities in many 
of the provinces also. That is the reason 
why . Muslims want three more Muslim majority 
“Governor’s provinces,” namely, Sindh, 
Baluchistan and N.-W. Frontier Province, 
and the Panjab, in 
order that, as some of their leaders have 
frankly said, the Hindus in these five Muslim 
majority provinces may remain like hostages 
for the good behaviour of the Hindus in the 
Hindu majority provinces. 

If our provinces were separate States, with 
direct subjection to Great Britain as the only 
common element in their political status, and 
if the fact were that they were going to be 
now separately independent but for the sake 
and “a more 
efficient administration they were federating 
up part of their sovereignty : 


and keeping the rest to theinselves, then 
one could understand residuary. powers. 
vesting in them. But the facts are’ quite 


different. 


In the fourth clause, the: underlying 


-idea is medieval and communal, namely, that 


the unit of the State is “the - religious 
group. But the modern idea is that the unit of 
the State is the individual citizen, whatever his 
religious belief or disbelief may be. Ina. 
modern State, there must be the open door 
for talent, irrespective of creed or caste. 
To be strong, efficient, prosperous ‘and pro- 
gressive, the modern State must ‘secure the 
maximum efficiency in its, employees for 
any given emoluments. To plead for jobs for 
any community on the basis of a minimum 
standard of efficiency is practically to conserve 
its ` backwardness as well as that of the 
entire nation. There is no objection, 
however, to the making of special provi- 
sions for raising the efficiency of those who 
are backward by education and other means. 

So, thefourth clause is a result of thinking 
communally and cannot make for raising the 
standard of efficiency of the communities in 
whose supposed interests it has been framed. 
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We have stated our objections to the 
constitution of Sindh, N-W. F. and Baluchi- 
stan into separate “Governor’s Provinces” 
again and again. We will now stress only one 
objection. These provinces are not financially 
self-supporting. Their deficits may increase 
if they be made “Governor’s Provinces.” Let 
them, therefore, give an undertaking that the 
majority community in those regions will be 
responsible for the present and future deficits 
in proportion to their numerical strength, and 
we shall withdtaw our other objections. 


We have not only no objection to. these 
three regions having laws, judiciary, adminis- 
tration, educational system and agricultural, . 
health and otherdepartments of as enlightened 
and progressive character as the. rest of 
India, but we positively want that they should 
have them. 

As regards clause (7), we too support and 

want joint electorates, and, though on general 
grounds we think the introduction-of univer- 
sal adult franchise. ie just now be too 
abrupt a change, we support it in order to 
allay Muslim Sacer in the Muslim majority 
provinces as much as possible. 


We are opposed to the reservation of 


seats either for majority or minority commu- ' 


nities. But if Muslims will not co-operate 
with. other Gommunities unless seats are 
reserved for themselves in provinces where 
they are in a minority, we are disposed to 
agree to their having such reservation for a 
short. definitely fixed period. It is to be 
regretted, however, that they have sought to — 
deprive Hindu minorities in the Panjab and 
Bengal of the. advantage, as they think, of 
reservation of seats on the population basis? 


Both in Bengal and the Panjab the 
Hindus are in a` minority. In both they, 
‘however, form more than 30 per cent of the 
population. It is clear that this proportion 
of 30 per cent has been fixed in order to 
prevent the Panjab and Bengal Hindus from 
claiming reservation of seats, should they 
be disposed to do so. ‘There is no 
magic in the number thirty. It could as 
well have . been 33 or 45. If it had been 
33, Panjab Hindus could have claimed 
reserved seats; if 45, both Panjab and Bengal 
Hindus could have claimed them. No-one 
should grudge to others what one claims for 
one’s self. 

It is true, both in Bengal and the Panjab 
the Hindus are a comparatively large and 
progressive minority. But people should 
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not be sought to be penalized for their 


progressiveness and numerical strength. 


“Adult Franchise” 


There is an indication in the previous note 
that we are not enthusiastic advocates of 
universal adult franchise just ` now, showing 
that we are old folk of yesterday or if may . 
be of the 18th century. But we shall 
advocate it to come into effect five or ten 
years’ hence, after the utmost intensive and 
extensive efforts have been provided for in 
the constitution and made to educate young 
and old, all and.sundry, by literacy and 
other means. 

In this connection, we would ask our 
readers to study Dr. Bhagavan Das’s pamphlet 
on “The Ethieo-psychological Crux 
Political Science and Art: or who should 
be legislators ?”’ to be had of the Theoso® 


phical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. | 
The name and the first page of the 
booklet may be terrifying ; but if the 
-brave reader perseveres a little, he will 
be rewarded with some clear idea of 
how democracy works in some western 


countries. 


=m 


Proposed Moslem R. T. C. 


In the course of an appeal to Muslims, 
Sir Muhammad Shafi suggests the convening 
of a Muslim Round Table Conference to 
“formulate unanimous demands of the 
Muslims to Mr. Gandhi.” Coming, as the 
suggestion does, -after the successful Muslim 
nationalist conference at Lucknow, it proves 
that the separatists have now practically to . 
admit that they are not the spokesmen—at 
any rate, not the only spokesmen—of the 
entire Muslim community. 

Sir Muhammad says that 
analysis of the resolutions passed by the 
Muslim Nationalist Conference, the Muslim 
League and the (so-called) “AW Parties” 
Muslim Conference at Delhi makesit absolutely 
clear that the Muslims belonging to all schools 
of thought are entirely unanimous in all 
items except the form of electorates. In 
his opinion this. matter could be settled at 
the proposed Muslim R. T. C. bee 


— ` 


a comparative 


Prof, Rapson on “The History of Orissa” 


"Professor ~ Rapson of Cambridge, the 


eminent Indologist, has sent the publisher 


in - 


a Christian Indian of 


NOTES 


the following appreciation of the late Mr. 
R. D Banerji’s History of Orissa : 

“A sad interest attaches to this last work 
of the great Indian scholar, whose name 
will always be associated with the wonderful 
discoveries at Mohen-jo-Daro which have 
revealed to the world a lost chapter of its 
ancient history. 

“Professor Banerji lived to complete 
the History of Orissa on which he had been 
engaged for some twenty years, and to 
write its preface: but he was not permitted 
to .witness its publication. His object was 
to give a comprehensive account of the 
ancient geography, the ethnology, and the 
political history of the region of north- 
eastern India which extends from the delta 
of the Ganges to the Godavari, the region 
which in ancient times comprised the 
three Kalingas—Utkala on the north, Tosala 
in the centre, and Kalinga proper on the 
south. The first volume, which bas now 
appeared, carries the survey from 


teenth century A. D, when the north had 
been conquered by the Sultans of Bengal 
and the Gajapati rulers of the South had 
become the feudatories of the Kutb-Shahis 
of Golconda. It is a mine of historical in- 
formation, and there can be no doubt that 
if will long remain the standard authority on 
its subject. 
“This 
is well-printed, and is furnished 
maps and about forty illustrations, The 
second volume, which will complete this 
great work, will be most welcome; and 
the value of the work will be enhanced 
by. the provision of a good index.” 


e 


with four 


K. T. Paul 


The late Mr. Kanakarayan Paul was 
great distinction. 
He was for long the National Secretary 
of tbe Indian Y. M. C. A. He was in favour 


of Christian Indians co-operating with their 


fellow-countrymen _ of other faiths for 
winning back the freedom of the country, 
` and did much to bring about such 
co-operation. He considered the ancient 


culture of India as much the _ heritage 
of Christian Indians as of the Hindus, 
aud made unremitting efforts to get his 
community practically to recognize this fact. 


the | 
_¢arliest times down to the end of the six- 


handsome volume of 3851 pages - 


England, America, Greece and 
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‘Pandit Deva Ratna Sharma 


The late Pandit Deva 
was the General 
Mahasabha. 


Ratna Sharma 
Secretary of the Hindu 
He was a quiet and indefatigable 


worker and an able organizer. His services 
to the Hinda Mahasabha cannot be 
overestimated. He was noted for the 


amiability of his disposition, his courtesy 
and his kind heart. He was not in ‘the 


. least a narrow-minded bigot. During the 


earlier years of his life he was connected 
with the Brahmo Samaj and the Deva 
Samaj, aud to the last adhered to his 
considered opinion that of all Hindu 
reformers the ideas and outlook of 
Rammohun Roy were the sanest, soundest 
and most liberal. This he told us more 
than once. The Hindu Mahasabha’ “will 
not find it very easy to find a man of 
his industry, sober judgment and love of 
the cause to take his place. 


Calcutta Activities of Bharat-Stree-Mahamanda! 


We have received two pamphiets—one 
descriptive of the aims and objects of 
the Bharat-Stree-Mahamandal or Indian 
Women’s Association, of which Srimati 
Sarala Devi Chaudhurani continues to be 
the Secretary, and the other ‘giving an 
account of the Calcutta activities of the 
association. These latter include the 
musical training of purdah ladies, womens 
co-operative stores, purdah education, primary 
girls’ school, history examination, Siishasadan 
or school for married women and grown-up 
girls, and the like. Regarding history exami- 
nation we are told: 

“To educate the womenfolk of Bengal in the 
history of different countries of the world, the 
Mahamandal since 1928 has opened examination 
centres in several districts and sub-divisional towns 
of Bengal with the help and co-operation of the 
men and women of those districts. The women are 
encouraged to study at home and sit for examina~ 
tion at their respective centres on fixed days. They 
are examined in the history of Bengal, India, 
Rome by turns 


throughout the year. Successful candidates are 


offered prizes and certificates.” 

The Sikshasadan or school for married 
women and. grown-up girls was founded in 
June 1930, for imparting literary, industrial, 
artistic, moral and religious instruction at a 
central-place in Calcutta. — ~ 


“In the Sikshasadan the, classes are held 
between 12 noon and 3 P. M.—the time on which 
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men have no claim, which is women’s own for 
wasting away or spending in_ self-improvement. 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Marwari, Madrasi and Bengali-— 
ladies of all races and creeds are attending the 
Sikshasadan and applications for new admissions 
are. pouring in daily. A body of highly educated 
ladies is giving their voluntary service.’ 


The Bharat-Stree-Mahamandal has been 
doing valuable work of a beneficent ‘character 
in more ways than .one and deserves all help. 


—a 


Mr. K. P, Jayaswal on Social Adjustment 


Some time back Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was 
invited by H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda to 
deliver at his capital the Golden Jubilee Lecture. 
He did so before a distinguished audience 
headed by their Highnesses the Maharaja 
and Maharani Gaekwad,.choosing as his subject 
the problem of adjustment of our social 
institutions to modern conditions. After paying 
a substantially well-deserved tribute to His 
Highness for what he has done for Baroda, 
Mr. Jayaswal showed how in ancient times 
the work of social adjustment had been done in 
India repeatedly. The examples he gave from 
our ancient mythology and history were ably 
interpreted in his characteristic manner in 
terms of modern sociological knowledge. 

The kind of adjustment which Mr. Jayas- 
wal advocated will be understood to some 
extent from the following passages from his 
lecture, which was thought-provoking : 


Our problem is not confined to a Hindu society 
of Hindus only. Hindu society is now faced, as it 
was faced on several, occasions in the past, with 
communities of mixed foreign and Aryan origins 
within its home. The solution which I propose of 
the problem is the solution which past experience 
points out. It is a well-known and oft-repeated 
‘characterization of Hindu society that it has the 
power to absorb within itself non-Indian commu- 
nities. If Hindu society has preserved its vitality, it 
should function on in that direction. The same phe- 
nomenon is Seen in the United States of America; 
the States recast every new-comer into an 
American. The word Hindu ‘should become as 
large as his civilization. It should include every 
man and woman permanently residing in Hindu 
land or India. 


One Law FOR es 


And to this end we must have one law for 
everybody. as the author of the Mahabharata 
said, one law for all, oneand the same law for 
the old citizen and the new citizen, for the Hindu 
and the non-Hindu. The law should ibe based on 
the principle of equality of man. If bigamy is 
bad it should be bad for all ; it should cease to a 
privilege for the Hindu and the Mussalman: or if 
eee not bad, it should cease to be penal to the 

ristian. i 
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Why shonld a Mussalman suffer any disqualifica- 
tion, on account of his caste, in gifting his pro- 
perty ? Why should he be limited in bis power 
only to make a gift of 1's of his estate? A 
Muhammadan, if he wants to make a gift of his 
entire estate, can do so only if he adopts Christian- 
ity. Why should one, to get rid of a wife, be put 
to the necessity of changing his religion? Why 
should a Muslim for avoiding the bar of fosterage 
in marriage be put to the e of changing 
his religion ? Or, why should a Hindu, to marry 
a first cousin, be allowed to do it by a change of 


religion ? Cousin-marriage should be declared bad 


for all or good for all, A Muslim is allowed to 
make an endowment for the maintenance of his 
children and descendants with an ultimate gift 
for charity. But a Hindu cannot do so, although 
the Hindt: father, as a human being, has the same 
affection for his children and children’s children as 
any other human being. 
EQUAL FACILITIES — 

Similarly in the family-laws a wife in any 
religion and any caste should have the same rights 
as a husband of any religion and any caste. 

The Hindu daughter should have the same 
rights which, her sisters of other religions have. 
She has remained too long a non-child in Hindu 
Society in the matter of inheritance. 


—— 


Civic Honours for Sir J. C. Bose 


Last month the Calcutta Corporation 

honoured itself and the citizens of Calcutta 
by presenting Sir J. C. Bose, the eminent- 
scientist and seer, with a civic address. This 
function should have been performed in the 
last century, or atleast twenty-five years ago. 
But it is never too late to mend and perform 
a duty. The Calcutta Municipal Gaxette 
brought out a sumptuous number to com- 
memorate the occasion, summarizing some 
of the wonderful achievements of Prof. Bose 
and all that he stands for, with portraits of 
Sir J. ©. and Lady Bose and other 
illuminating illustrations. 


Doctorate for Principal Maitra 


Like the Calcutta Corporation, the Caleutta 
University bas been very late in performing 
a duty in its own sphere. Principal 
Heramba Chandra 
tinguished teacher for half a century. He 
has been also for a long series .of years 
a prominent member of the Senate and. the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University. “But 
it was 
mater conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Literature honoris causa. > 

In our college days we had the privilege 


pe 


Maitra has been a dis- > 


only the other day that his alma 


> 


= literature. 
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to sift at his feet. He taught us English 
In those days our eonviction was 
that from the lectures of:no other professor 
of that subject, Indian or foreign, at whose 
feet we had sat, did we derive greater 
benefit. That conviction has remained un- 
altered to this day. i 


A meeting was recently held in 
City College by lis colleagues to congratulate 
him on the receipt of his academic honours. 


“The United States of India: A Foot-note 
to Recent History.” 


This is the heading of an article in The 
New Republic of America of April 1, 1931, 
which should be an eye-opener to Indians. 
Referring to acertain trial of some Indians of 
America, during the last world war, the writer, 
Mr. Robert Morss Lovett, says : 


“It was conducted by the United States district 
attorney under the direction of George Denham, 
chief of the Criminal Investigation Department of 
the Government of India:.-He and four assistants, 
two British and two Indian, were active in the 
court-room throughout the’ trial. 
attorney sent to his office for some papers, Denham 
went along to identify them. Zhe San Francisco 
Chronicle estimated that 200 (two hundred) 
members .of the British Secret Service had been 
in San Francisco for more than two years, working 
on Indian cases, at an expense that easily runs into 
millions for salaries alone. The evidence of 
conspiracy was provided by a group of Indians, 
especially imported under military guard. The 
convicted men whom I interviewed stated that 
they had never seen one of these witnesses 
before they appeared in the court-room.” 


Mr. Lovett concludes the article by 
observing : 
“We do not know whether India is fit to 


govern itself; we know that 


] Great Britain, at 
least, is not fit to govern ithe”? 


ae 


An American Tribute to Gandhiji 
In the opinion of the Editors of The 
World Tomorrow of America: 
“Gandhi is not only the most beloved and 


‘adored ‘saint of this age, he is also a supremely 


practical statesman. His goal is the same passion 
for freedom which has always inspired patriots 
but he has utterly rejected violence as a means to 
that.end. Without the instruments of warfare or 
symbols of pomp and power, by sheer dominance 
of spiritual influence, India’s saint appears to be 
on the verge of accomplishing a political miracle.” 


Without a moment’s hesitation. The other 


When the district . 


_ of an 


“The Ten Greatest Living Men” 


Rev. John Haynes Hdlmes writes in his 


paper, Unity, of Chicago : : 


Our readers must- have long since learned that 
we have a weakness for “great men” lists.... 
Hence our attraction to the attempt of Rabbi - 
Louis I, Newman, of New York, to name “the 
ten greatest living men”! His list includes 
Thomas A. Edison, Albert Einstein, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Joseph Stalin. Leon 
Trotsky, Benito Mussolini, Henri Bergson, Ernest 
Bloch, and Bernard Shaw. This is a good list. 
Seven of the ten names—Edison, Einstein, Gandhi, 
Tagore, Stalin, Trotsky, Shaw—we would oe 
three 
we would at least ponder for a time- Bergson was 
undoubtedly the greatest of contemporary philoso- 
phers until he burnt out during the war. Has not 
John Dewey since thoved into his place ? As for 
Mussolini, we dissent altogether, and as we must 
have a place for Romain Rolland in our list of ten, 
we nominate the great French pacifist asa 
substitute for the Italian jingo. 


Scientific Researches for Industrial Development 


“Sir ©. V. Raman urges the establishment 
institution at a central place like 
Calcutta or Bombay, where research can be 
carried on to solve the scientific problems of 
India’s various industries. 

“If the Government gives him an annual 
grant of Rs. 10 lakhs, he says, he can under- 
take to make India industrially self-sufficient 
so far as science is capable of doing so. In 
foreign countries, he points out, there are 
big laboratories in which research on sub- 
jects connected with industries is carried 
on; India wants a similar research institute 
at a central place like Calcutta or Bombay, 
where the workers can have at their disposal 
such scientific resources as electric power 
and machinery, as well as raw materials and 
the best talent. 

“India has at present no institution where 
research on the scientific problems of her 
industries can be carried on and this, in 
Sir C. V. Raman’s opinion, has been the 
main cause of many failures. 

“Indian problems and raw materials are of 
a different nature in comparison with those 
of other countries and therefore they require 
different treatment. This work is of such a 
nature that individuals cannot be expected 
to undertake it, and Sir C. V. Raman says, 
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it is tbe .duty of the State to establish an 
institution of this nature.” — . | 


_ An institution like the one suggested by Sir 
C. V., Raman should certainly be started with 
State aid—but not under State management, 
so long, at any rate, ‘as State management 
means control by British (or other} bureau- 
crats in India. Professor Raman says that 
there is no such institution in India. He is, 
we believe, prominently connected with what 
Is popularly known as the Tata Institute at 
Bangalore. He has undoubtedly been con- 
vinced that itis not an institution like the 


one he wants, though the late Mr. J. N. Tata ' 


wanted to establish an institution for carry- 
ing on research on the scientific problems of 
India’s industries. 

liven in Japan where the State has done 
so much for industrial development on up-to- 
date scientific lines, there is a complaint that 
Government does not give enough money for 
research, as the following extract from The 
dapan Weekly Chronicle will show: 


House or PEERS 
Wednesday, March 18 


The President took the chair at 10.20 a.m. ` 

Qrthe motion of Baron Sakatani (Koseikai), 
the Order of the Day was changed, and a repre- 
sentation urging the Government to encourage 
scientific research, introduced by Prince Ichijo 
Sanetaka and twelve other Peers, was taken up. 


Baron Saxataxt Yosuio ( Koseikai ),. explained 
ihe representation, referred disapprovingly to the 
Government’s reduction of the scientific research 
expenditure in the new Budget, and pointed out 
that in other countries the expenditure of this 
kind had been increased, in spite of financial 
difficulties. The speaker then dwelt upon the 
need of scientific, research for the improvement 
of business conditions. 


Viscount Higssursono Morommsu (Kenkyukai) 
supported the representation. 7 
the representation was then unanimously 


adopted. 


“ 


“Bhadralok” Rickshaw-pullers 


Two educated young Bengalis of the 
bhadralok (genteel) class have taken to 
rickshaw-pulling as an occupation. Their 
spirit of self-help and moral courage are 
praiseworthy. That they have taken to bodily 
labour instead of hanging about office doors 
for clerical jobs in vain, shows that they 
- have grit. 
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Karachi Gongress Resolutions 


It is the way of old procrastinators that 
they put off till the last moment some of 
the most important and most difficult pieces 
of work, to find at last that there is no. 
mvre time left to do if. l y 

We wanted to deal at adequate length ` 
with the Karachi Congress Resolutions in 
this number. But having already given most 
of our time and space to other matters, we 
must be content with a few brief remarks: 

In our last, March issue, page 368, we. 
printed the reasons why the death sentences . 
on Sardar Bhagat Singh and his comrades 
should have been commuted. We stil hold 
that they had no fair trial and that their 
guilt was not proved by ordinary legal 
procedure. 


The resolution.on Sardar Bhagat Singh 
and his comrades expresses, we doubt not, 
the honest and sincere opinion of those who. 
drafted and voted forit. But we ‘presume, 
though we may be wrong, that the placing of 
it before the Congress and its passing were 
due to the nearness of the date of the exe- 
cutions to those of the Congress ‘sittings and 
the resulting exigencies of the times. 
For, so far as mere bravery and sacrifice 
of a certain kind go, there have been even in 
recent times more conspicuous examples 
among political assassins. And the public 
at large have overdone the  belauding 
‘of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, with the- 
resulting evil effect. Mahatmaji has dutifully 
dissuaded young men from following Bhagat 
Singh’s bad example. But it is not clear 


_ whether the praise or dispraise of Bhagat 


Singh has made the greater impression on the 
public mind. l 

In his Chelmsford Club speech Lord Irwin 
expressed surprise that Mahatma’ Gandhi, the 
prophet of non-violence, should have pleaded 
for the commutation of the sentence on 
Bhagat Singh. His Lordship has not grasped 
the full meaning and implications of non- 
violence. The doctrine of Ahimsa or non- 
injury, as taught in the Mahabharata and by ° 
Buddha, Christ and Gandhi, calls upon men to 
overcome hatred and consequent violence, 
not by retaliation, but by love. Therefore 
Gandhiji was right in trying to save Bhagat _ 
Singh, in order that he might be brought 
round by this loving treatment to see the 
error of his ways assuming that he was guilty 
of the offence he was accused of. 


a E 


NOTES 


he resolution on political prisoners, as 
passed, has our entire support and approval. 
The printed draft as circulated in the Subjects 
Committee meeting did not mention the 
detenus. The oversight, whether of the 
drafters or of the printer, was serious. 


There was a good deal of discussion about 
the ‘provisional settlement. On the whole, the 
Congress did well to vote for it. But it is 
to be hoped due note has been taken of what 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said on India’s public 
debt. That portion of his speech which 
related to this topic was informing. 

We shall not mention the resolutions 
which do not call for any particular com- 
ment but only support and approval, and 
they are the majority. 

In the resolution on Khaddar, the last 
portion is specially important and strikes a 
new note. It runs as follows: 


“This Congress suggests to the great Foreign 
houses that they will help international 
ibrotherhood and revolutionize commercial ethics, 
if they will take the first step by rezognizing 
the soundness and necessity of economic. boycott 
by India of foreign cloth and denying themselves 
foreign trade that has admittedly hurt the 
economic well-being- of India’s | 
diverting their ‘attention to enterprises more in 
keeping with the wants of nations other than 


their own.” | : 


It is not impossible even for commercial 
capitalists to be humane idealists, and 
Congress has done well to try to rouse the 


idealistic instinct which lies dormant in 
their minds, p 
As we have said more than once, 


we are for the N.-W. FE. Province having 
the most enlightened and progressive 
administration, but. we do not support its 
being made a “Governor's Province,” for 
financial reasons. No Governors province, 
certainly not. Bengal, can spare any portion 
of revenue to meet the growing deficits 
in the Frontier province. 

The resolution on Burma is all that it 
should be. “Serutator? has written in the 
Indian Daily Mail that the separation of 
~ Burma is likely to be ‘treated as 
question, in spite of Sir Charles Innes’ threat 
‘of resignation, and that “as soon as 
possible, an inquiry will be held into the 
‘financial and commercial aspects of the 
whole problem, and it is quite likely. 
that as a result of this inquiry the idea 
of separating Burma may be dropped: or 
considerably modified.” 


masses and 


an open. 
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The 15th resolution, that explaining what 
Congress means by Swaraj, is very important. 
It seems, however, to have been drafted in 
a hurry. Not that any of the details are. 
entirely wrong. But while there are certain 
things in if which ought to be in a Swaraj 
constitution, there are other items which 
may very well be left for legislation under 
a Swaraj government. 


“Women Workers” 


The mention of “protection” ia connection 
only with omen workers appears to have 
caused some justifiable dissatisfaction in 
some quarters, That may or may not be due 
to misconception. A lady identified with 
the women movement in India writes to us 
in a private letter : 


event women: -objecting to Gandhiji’s desire 
to put ‘protection of women workers and 
‘maternity periods’ in the new constitution. It 
puts an atmosphere of weakness round women that 
is the reverse of the Indian idea of her as shakti ; 
it is not what woman wants-—she wants a fair 
field, not protection: she wants conditions to be 
fairly paid by work, not by sex—and ‘working 
women’ are not to be defined only as those in 
factories. Of course, we want women not to be 
exploited, buf only as we want no workers to be 
exploited. The maternity benefits we will work 
for as a Law, but not in the constitution in a 
country ‘predominatingly agricultural.” 

We commend the above observations to 
the Swaraj Definition Committee appointed 
by the new Working Committee, of which 
Mr. Sriprakasa is the convener. 


Tax on Agricultural Incomes 


As the mention of a graduated tax on 
agricultural incomes in the Swaraj explana- 
tion resolution may be and has been mis- 
understood, we suggest that it be stated that 
all incomes, above a fixed minimum, whether 
agricultural or not, are to be taxed. 

It ought to be calmly considered whether 
the Swaraj Government ought to repudiate 
any particular assurance given by the 
British Government which is not undoubtedly 
unjust or improper. In permanently settled 
tracts, the zamindars claim that taxing 
their agricultural Incomes would be a 
violation of pledges given by the British 
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This contention ought to be 
seriously considered. We have felt no 
hesitation in saying this, as we do not own 
even a square-foot of land anywhere. 


Government. 


= 
Danana 


Scale of Salaries Under Swaraj 


The salaries attached ‘to high, higher and 
highest posts in India are extravagantly 
large -and the lowest employees are inade- 
quately paid. Thousands receive starvation 
wages. Therefore, a thorough revision of 
the scale of all salaries is certainly required. 

Congress has fixed Rs. 500 as the maximum 
monthly salary except in the case of experts 
and the like. This scale has been supported 
on the ground that in Soviet Russia no 
officer gets more than the equivalent of 
Rs. 250 or Rs. 275. But there is a difference 
between the proposed Swaraj rule and 
- Soviet rule. In Soviet Russia even private 
earnings are strictly limited. There are 
not and cannot be any millionaires 
or private owners of even far less wealth 


in Soviet Russia. But under Swaraj in 
India, it has not been proposed that 
merchants, industrial magnates, lawyers and 


other professional men, etc., are not to earn 
more than a moderate fixed amount per 
month, say Rs. 500 or Rs. 1,000. Therefore, 
if under Swaraj men of enterprise and brains 
can earn as much wealth as possible by 
work of other kinds than public service and 
if public service alone brings the poorest 
return, the latter may not attract men . of 
sufficient ability in sufficient numbers, 


Idealism and the attractions of honours are,. 


no doubt, forces which ought to be taken 
into consideration. But at the present stage 
of evolution of human nature, the motive of 
private gain ought not to be lost sight of by 
practical statesmen. 


Murder of Mr. Peddie 


journalistic career we 
have condemned political assassination like 
that of Mr. Peddie, late Magistrate of 
Midnapur, and given reasons to show that 
they cannot bring freedom to the country. 
- Probably, what we write is not read by the 
class of young men from whom terrorists obtain 


Throughout our 


. Of opinion. 
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their recruits, or; if read, it is discounted on 
account of the existence of many rigorous 


laws which operate against a free expression _ 


Whether 

writings or not, there 
servants whose duty it is to read what 
appears in the public press. But these 
persons also pay most attention to what may 
enable them to prosecute journalists. Never- 
theless, we suggest to the Government through 
them that it should try its utmost to prevent 
oppression by any one of its servants. It 
should earnestly and openly enquire into all 
complaints of, such oppression and either 
prove them to be false, or on proof being 
obtained of their truth, 
doers. That may prevent at least those 
political murders which may .be due to a 
feeling of revenge roused by stories of: real 
or fancied unremedied wrong and thus save 


terrorists read our 
are 


the lives of public servants a by the - 


Government. 


Bengal’s Disgrace 


Unseemly party dissensions and squabbles 
have long discredited Bengal in the eyes of 
outsiders, though the vast majority. of 
Bengalis are not directly _responsible | for 
them. But the indirect responsibility due 
to inactivity, indifference and non-interference 
is certainly theirs. Two recent incidents 
have added to dur shame. One is the rough 
handling of Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta at Mymen- 
singh by some of his political -opponents. 


It appears from newspaper accounts that he 
behaved nevertheless in a dignified and 
courageous manner. The other was the 


x 
LA 


Government — 


punish the wrong- « 


be] 


w 


circulation by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose more 


than a year ago of copies of a letter alleged 
to have been written by one Mr. M. N 
Mukherji which indirectly cast aspersions 
on Mr. J. M.° Sen-Gupta, who was then in 
jail, and on the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation. 

was brought against Mr. Bose. After 
than a year Mr. Bose has - 
regret for what he had done, almost on the 


more 


eve of sentence being pronounced by the 


Magistrate, saying that he had been misled. - 


A defamation case `, 
expressed © 


It isa pity that he took such a long time u 


discover that he- had been misled, by whom 
he has not said. We -have no desire to 
dwell on the details of the case. 
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My Educational Mission 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


wif 
= 


therefore my. institution necessarily has 

assumed the aspect of a work of art and 
not that of a pedagogical laboratory. And 
this is the reason why I find it difficult to 
give men a distinct idea of my work which 
is continually growing for the last thirty 
years. With it my own mind has grown 
and my own ideal of education found free- 
dom to reach its fulness through a vital 
process so ‘elusive that the picture of its 
unity cannot be analysed. 

Children’s minds are sensitive to the 
influences of the great world’*to which they 
have been born. This delicate receptivity of 
tneir passive mind helps them, without their 
feeling any strain, to master language, that 
most. complex instrument. of expression, full 
of ideas that are indefinable. and symbols 
that deal with abstractions. Through their 
natural gift of guessing, children learn the 
meaning of the words whieh we cannot 
explain. :; 

But it is just at this critical period that 
the child’s life is brought into the education 
factory, lifeless, colourless, dissociated from 
the context of the universe, with bare white 
avalis staring like eyeballs of the dead. The 
children have to sit inert whilst lessons are 
pelted at them like hailstones on flowers. 

I believe that children should be sur- 
rounded with the things of nature that have 


1 
' 


am an artist and not a man of science and. 


’ the stream 


-mercilessness of 
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their own educational value. ‘Their minds 


should be allowed to stumble ou and be 
surprised at everything that happens before 
them in the life of today. The new to- 
morrow will stimulate their attention with 
new facts of life. 

The minds of the adults are crowded; 
of lessons perpetually flowing 
from the heart of nature¢ does not fully 
touch them; they choose those that are use- 


ful, rejecting the rest as inadmissible. The 
children have no such distractions. With 
them every new fact comes to a mind that 


is always open, with an abundant hospitality. 
And through this exuberant, indiscriminate 
acceptance they learn innumerable facts 
within a.short time, amazing compared to 
our own slowness. These are the most im- 
portant lessons of life that are thus . learnt 
in the first few ‘years of our career. F 

Because, when I was young I underwent 
the mechanical pressure of a teaching prò- 
cess, one of man’s most cruel and most 
wasteful ‘mistakes, I felt it my duty to found 
a school where the children might be free 
in spite of the school. 

At the age of twelve I was first coerced 
into learning English. Most of Englishmen and 
Americans are blissfully unconscious of the 
their language. They 
will admit, however, that neither its spelling, 
nor its syntax is perfectly rational. The 
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penalty for this I had to pay, without having 
done anything to deserve if, with the 
exception of being born ignorant. 

When in the evening my English teacher 

came I was dragged to my daily 
doom at a most unsympathetic desk and an 
uuprepossesing text-book containing lessons 
that are followed by rows of separated syllables 
with accent marks like soldiers’ bayonets. 
_ As for that teacher, I can never forgive 
him. He was sb inordinately conscientious ! 
He insisted on coming every single evening,— 
there never seemed to be either illness or 
death in his family. He was so _ preposter- 
ously punctual too. I remember how the 
fascination for the frightful attracted me every 
evening to the terrace facing the road; and 
. just at the right moment, his fateful 
umbrella,—for bad weather never prevented 
him from coming,—would appear at ‘the 
bend of our lane. 

Remembering the experience of my young 
days, of the school masters and the class 
rooms, also knowing something of the 
natural school which Nature herself supplies 
to all her creatures, I established my 
institution in a beautiful spot, far away from 
the town, where the children had the greatest 
freedom possible under the shade of ancient 
trees and the field around open to the verge 
of horizon. 


I invited renowned artists from the city 
to live at the school, leaving then free to 
produce fheir own work which the boys and 
girls watch if they feel inclined. It is the 
same with my own work. Į compose my 
songs and poems, the teachers sit round me 
and listen. The children are naturally 
attracted and they peep in and gather, even 
if they do not fally understand, something 
fresh from the heart of the composer. 

From the commencement’ of our work 
we have encouraged our children to be of 
service to our neighbours from which has 
grown up a village reconstruction work in 
our neighbourhood, unique in the whole of 
India. Round our educational work the 
villages have ‘grouped themselves in which 


the sympathy for nature and service for "8 
extension y § 
mind realizes: , 


man have become one. In such 
of sympathy and service our 
its true freedom. 
Along with this has 
for even’a higher freedom, a freedom {irony 
all racial and national prejudice.. Children’s. 
sympathy is often deliberately made narrow 
and distorted making them incapable of 
understanding alien peoples with different 
languages and cultures. This causes 
when our growing souls demand it, to grope 
after each other in ignorance, to suffer from: 
the blindness of this age. The worst fetters 


grown an aspiration. | 


ore ones 4 
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us, . 


From the beginning I tried to create an 
atmosphere which I considered to be more. 
important than the class teaching. The 
atmosphere of nature’s own beauty was there 
waiting for us from a time immemorial with 
her varied gifts of colours and dance, flowers 
and fruits, with the joy of her mornings and 
the peace of her starry nights. I wrote songs 
to’ suit the different- seasons to celebrate 
the coming of spring and the resonant séason 
of- the rains following the pitiless months 
of summer. When nature herself sends her 
message we ought fo acknowledge its com- 
pelling invitation. If we pay all our dutiful 
attention to mathematics while the kiss of 
rain thrills the heart of the surrounding 
trees, we are ostracized by the spirit of the 
universe. Our holidays are unexpected like 
Nature’s own. Clouds gather above the rows 
of the palm trees without any previous 
notice; we gladly submit to its sudden 
suggestion and run wildly away from our 
Sanskrit grammar. To alienate our sympathy 
from the world of birds and ‘trees is a 
barbarity which- is not allowed in my 
institution. 


come when children lose their freedom of , 
heart in love. . | 

We are building up our institution upom 
the ideal of the spiritual unity of all races. 
I hope it is going to be a great meeting” 
place for individuals from all countries who 
believe in the divine humanity, and who 
wish to make atonement for the cruel dis- 4 
loyalty displayed against her by men. Such =- 
idealists I have often met in my travels. 
in the West, unknown persons of- no special 
reputation who suffer and struggle for a 
cause most often ignored by the clever and: 
the powerful. These nameless individuals, 
I am sure, will alter the outlook for the 
future, by them will be ushered a uew 
sunrise of truth and love, like that great: 
personality, who had only, a small number of > 
disciples from among the insignificant, and ` 
who at the end of his career presented a. 
pitiful picture of utter failure. He was- 
reviled by those in power, unknown by-the _. 
larger world and suffered an inglorious death, ~. 
and yet through the symbol of this utmost 
. failure he conquers and lives for ever. 

Hor some time past education has. lacked! 
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idealism in its mere exercise of an ihtellect 
which has no depth of sentiment. The one 
desire produced in the heart of the students 


-.has been an admission to win success in the 
` .world,- not to reach some inner standard of 


perfection, not to obtain self-emancipation. 
Let me confess this fact, that I have my 
faith in higher ideals. At the same time, 


I have a great feeling of delicacy in giving 
utterance to them, because of certain 
modern obstacles. We have now-a-days 
to be merely commonplace. We have 
to wait on the reports iu the 
newspapers ; representative of the whole 
machinery which has been growing up all 


of life super- 
Tt is difficult to fight through such 


over the world for the making 
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obstructions.and to come to the centre of 
humanity. | 

However I have this one satisfaction that 
I am at least able to put before the world the 
mission to which these last years of my 
life have been devoted. As a servant of the 
great cause I must be frank and strong in 
urging upon all this mission. I represent 
in my institution an ideal of brotherhood, 
where men of different countries and different 
languages can come together. I believe in 
the spiritual unity of man and therefore I 
ask the world to accept this task from me. 
Unless it comes and says, “We also recognize 
this ideal,” I shall know that this mission 
has failed. 


Visiting The Nehrus 


By Dr. 


was late in July. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
had sent mea wire at Dacca to come 
and visit him in his home at Allahabad. 
as thrilled. Ever since I. had interviewed 









Dr.}Sun Yat-Sen in China and Count Okuma 
in | Japan for the American press some 
yeats ago, I had been dreaming to see Mahatma 


Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. I saw Mahatmaji 
within a week after J landed in India. 
z L was to meet Panditjl 

'I expected no one to meet me when I 
train at Allahabad. As I was 
debating with myself as to how I should 
get} to the house of my host, a youngish 
man greeted me and introduced himself as 
Nehru. Who was he ? I was in a quandary. 


I knew that my host was a venerable-looking 
could not possibly be so. 


personage; he 
young. Who then could this man be ? He 
had the dignity and cotrtesy of a true-bred 
gentleman. His was a striking face, but I 
| never seen its likeness in public prints.’ 

Presently I learned that he was no other 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who had just 
returned from Europe and was writing for 
the} press a series of most interesting articles 
on |Soviet Russia. I had, from the reading of 
thase articles, pictured him as the Lenin of 
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India. Here stood before me the young intellec- 
tual who was already something of a nightmare 
to the English rulers in India. I looked at 
him curiously. A man in the thirties, weigh- 
ing a hundred pounds or so, coolly dignified 
and yet—extremely alive. He radiated 
energy ; it seemed to gather itself to a point 
in bis almost black eyes. This was he who- 
was destined soon to be chosen the President 
of the most epoch-making session of the Indian 


National Congress at Lahore. 


The mansion on the chief thoroughfare 
to which, we were driven in a car bore the 
name, “Ananda Bhawan.” A red brick wall 
surrounded the house. As we approached I 
discerned on the wall the words written in 
white paint, “Welcome To the Prince.” Mr. 
Nehru pointed smilingly tothe half-obliterated 
werd. “No” which had prefaced the welcome 


and which was partly rubbed off. He 
explained : “That was the way we welcomed 
the prince., Half an hour before he passed 


this way, a policeman wiped out the first 


word—nearly.” 


Back of the house, far beyond the ‘wall, 
was a meadow ; and across the meadow stood 
in the distance an Hnglish fort. The meadow, 
I was told, was once a wood. ‘The trees were 
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cut down by the authorities 


so that, if ever 
the guns had to open fire on the eity,: there 
should be no obstruction. Ananda Bhawan 


is a-large palace. From the roof one might 
perhaps catch a glimpse of a different vista— 
the confluence of the holy Ganges and the 
Jamuna. 

_ Inside the house, East and West mingled 
harmoniously. Pandit Motilal Nehru, a pucka 
Indian, was dressed in kkaddar and welcomed 
me. with hearty cordiality. He spoke perfect 
English ; but bis generous hospitality, and 
his kindly and gracious ways- indicated a true 
Indian heart. The womenfolk came and went 
freely. They wore no veils. They talked 
with mein Haglish fluently ; some ‘of them 
had been educated in Europe. A married 
daughter of Mr. Nehru was also there. She 
was about to proceed to England with her 
husband who was to study medicine. Another 
of the young women of the Nehru family 
li topped the list in the law examination 

t the University of Allahabad. I recalled 
that not many years ago, our 
were in seclusion. Gone is the purdah for 
ever ! Woman’s freedom has come back once 
more. Woman is now taking her place, in 
the open, by the side of man. Here, if any- 
where, is an authentic proof of the dawning 
of a new day for India. 

The next morning I had a long talk with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru in his- living room. It 
had the decorations and the conveniences of 
a type I am accustomed toin America. This 
put me in mind of Mahatma Gandhi’s room 
at Sabarmati where I had been received only 
a jew weeks before. Mahatmaji was sitting 
on the floor spread over with a home-spun 
cloth, The room had absolutely no ornamenta- 
tion. There were no tables. or chairs, nor 
pictures on the walls. A spinning 
few half-filled book-shelves and alow desk, 
having the appearance of a foot-stool, con- 
stituted the furniture of Mr. Gandli’s room. 
One does not, however, think of the bareness 
of aroom at Sabarmati in the presence of 
the Mahatma. | 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was busy working 
on the report of the committee appointed 
by the All-Parties Conference to determine the 
principles of the constitution for India. Later 


this report became the Swaraj Constitution. 
He showed me some of the drafts of the 
report he had made, and we talked on 


principles of government and* administration. 
His was a far- “sighted mind. He felt that there . 
could be no fr sedom for India until the Moham- 


Indian women. 


wheel, a 
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medans.and Hindus worked together, 
to shoulder, hand in hand. Panditji 
ether-clear vision, 
practical sense, 


was alk 
forthrightness, of immense 
courageous to the last degree: 


and filled with loathing for the Pharisee, 
Indian and foreign. He bad mental eyes. 
which bore through to the last atom. He 


distrusted and detested all Anglophils and 
their Satanic duplicity. He was mild-mannered, 
sensitively human and affectionate ; but, like 
all fighters, he had a temper, 
burn and blaze. He had in his 
like Nietzsche, “an old artillery-man’”’. 

He was immensely devoted 
in his efforts to make her 
enlightened. Indeed, be was one of the 
greatest liberators of the world. What 
a redoubtable tower of strength 
in the emancipation of India! 

The work of Mr. 
no doubt, will be admirably carried on by 
his worthy son. I entertain great admiration 
for the patriotism and statesmanship of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In the absence of any- 
thing else to find fault with, some 
people have accused him of the crime 
of being young, forgetting that age is no 
guarantee of wisdom. Pitt 
entered Parliament at twenty-one, and was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty-three. 
Charles James Fox was elected to Parliament 
at twenty. He was a powerful figure and 
a member of the government at twenty-one. 
Gladstone left Oxford at twenty-two, entered 
Parliament at twenty-three, and was an 
important member of Sir Robert Peel’s. 
government at twenty-six. Nehru may be 
young in years ; 
ability and of dominant will power. 

I sat with Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
day on the 
overlooking the 
Mahatma Gandhi 
him, at a spinning.. 
fully while he talked to me. 
deal with facts. Fact-finding seemed to be 
his creed. I learned about the All-India 
Spinners’ Association with branches in every 
province. The members were required to 
spin a thousand yards’ a month. They sold 
the manufactured articles -and turned over 
the profits to the Association for the 
extension of its work. The organization, 
with a capital of over fifteen lakhs 
rupees, distributed loans, published reports, 
“trained workers,and was constantly endeavou- 
‘ring to improve the Charka. “Altogether 


forensics, 


to India 
great and 


he 


one 
city. He sat down, as 
had done when I visited 
wheel and worked skil- 


shoulder 


whi ch could. 


was - 


Motilal Nehru, I ee 


the Younger 


but he is a°man of striking ` 


verandah on the second floor. 


He loved to. 


go 
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we |do pretty cood business,” commented 
Me. Nehru. “This is not at all bad for 
amateurs. It requires only twenty to thir ty 
mingites a day.” He glanced at me. “We 
are not fighting machinery, as- some people 
in the United States imagine. Hand-spinning, 


you| know, does not compete with or displace’ 


any| existing type of industry. If is 
supplementary to agriculture and is a ready 
means of fighting famine and starvation. The 
hand-loom suits “admirably the needs 
peasants who make up 
majority of the Indian population.” 

The spectacle of misery and starvation 
in the land had deeply stirred his heart. He 
had been striving for the goal of economic 
justice, political freedom, and human -brother- 
hood. He is both nationally and internationally 
minded. Liberty is his God, reason is his 
holy ghost, and democracy is his religion. 

Mr. Nebru once referred to Katherine 
Mayo and her scurrilous and “unprincipled 
attack on India. I reminded him that many 
leading men and women in America have 
denounced Katherine Mayo’s book as obscene, 
lewd, filthy and indecent. I also asked him 
to waste no more time on her. - 

A servant ushered a young collegian from 


Bombay.. The conversation naturally turned 


t 


on the youth movement. Nehru urged the 
youth of the nation to do their bit at this 
crisis, and not to be isolated from the main 
currents of national life. A.very important 
suggestion this was. 

_ I think the political activity of university 
students in the New World and in other 
countries is in strange contrast with some of 
Indian students’ indifference to public 
affairs. This is not, however, the general 
attitude of the student world anywhere 
outside of India. Students have participated 
in large numbers in the recent revolts in 
Peru, Argentine, and Bolivia. In Mexico and 
Spain, some of the most active Nationalists 
are university students. while in China 
students have taken a dominating part in the 
political and social renaissance of that nation. 
They have gone into the struggle because they 


felt the struggle nesded them. It was the 
call of their country, 
Not all of these foreign students are 


radical or revolutionary, though their tendency 
may be in that direction. In England it 
is common for Cambridge and Oxford 
students to ruw for election to the House of 
Commons, and when elected they do credit 
to that body. In North and South America, 


of the — 
the overwhelming: 


as well as in Europe, university curricula 
are not divorced from practical affairs. There 
the students learn to participate in the 
practical world in which they soon will have 
to live the year round. Notwithstanding all 
and sundry wiseacres, Indian students should 
see to it that their college life does not 
become too monastic. 

Jawaharlal Nehru despised personal narra- 
tive, personal drama. With him, “Job is the 
thing,’ and that job consisted in the fulh 
realization of the destiny of India I 
managed, however, to worm out of him his 
first venture in Indian journalism. “I founded 
and edited a paper, The Independent,” he told 
me with a whimsical smile. “Tt aspired to he 
the voice of the younger generation longing 
for freedom. The government overwhelmed me 
with lavish attentions and asked me to 
suspend publication. Instead of complying, I 
went on printing the sheet. I notified the 
police that ifthey wanted me, they could easily 


find me in my office. J put no padlock on 
my doors. Of course, I was found very 
quickly, and I had months and months of 


enforced vacation 
rest-cures.”’ 
After a 


at one of his Majesty’s 


while Mr. Nehru stopped his 
spinning. He led me from the verandah into 
the large room adjoining, to look at his 
library. The books in the cases had over- 
flowed on to the tables and the floor. I 
noted most recent books on history, econo- 


mics and government, the biographies of 
Lenin, Lincoln and Mazzini, of whom he is a 
great admirer. ` + 
as p -gfi > +t 
When do you find time to read?” I 
inquired. 
ek * . « 
Well, it is true I am working every 


minute. The press has.to be fed. The public 
has tobe informed. The organizing work 
takes much time. But—one, for the salvation 
of his soul, has to keep up to date.” 


Whatever may be the ultimate result of 
the present political conflict, the name of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be writ 
large in Indian history. He is one of the 
most vital forces’ of modern India. His. 
sincerity and patriotism none can impugn. 

In the afternoon he’ and his secretary 
came to see me off at the station. J had to be 
on my way to Simla, where T wished to see 
the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, As the train pulled 
out, I caught a last glimpse of Nehru’s serene 
face. It still bore the same look of hope and 
confidence.. Soon he would be behind prison- 
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bars for the fourth and fifth time. He must 
have known what was in store for him. 
Not for one moment, while I had talked 
, with him, had any shadow crossed hi; face. 


HE well-known scholar, Dr. Gore, D. D., 

in his Gifford Lectures of 1929-80 

on “The Philosophy of The Good 
Tife” has made a survey {not only of 
Christianity, but also of Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Hinduism, Confucianism, 
Judaism, Islam, the religion of Bgypt and 
some important ethical and philosophical 
systems like Platonism of Greece, with a 
view to establishing the superiority of 
Christianity. In this short review we are 
concerned only with the authors statements 
in respect of Hinduism. He summarizes 
his view as follows: “We cannot expect 
to find from Hindnism any firmly conceived 
ideal of the good life” (p. 9-4) “What we 
call ethics remain (in ease of Hinduism) a 
matter of caste requirement or of religious 
‘Observance according: to the sect which 
each man belongs to. How unlikely either 
caste or religion in India 


worthy ethical standard for man we can 


easily ascertain. We- have to` accept the 
fact that almost all the world over, the 
“natural religions’ are ceremonial and non- 
ethical They are divorced from morality, 
and often positively immoral. So it was 
and is in India” (p. 95. “JL... ueither 
in the religion nor in the philosophy 


of India is any stable foundation to be 
found for ‘ethics’ (pp. 95-96). In his 
historical survey the author has purposely 
omitted India because he finds “neither in 
the philosophies nor in the religions of 
Tudia, any consistent theory of moral obliga- 
tion or any consistent doctrine of the sood 
life” (p. 209). “We must then leave out 
India in our survey of the good life, as 
peing disqualified by a fundamental pessimism 
or moral indifference” (p. 210). Out of his 


is to provide any . 


the 


~ 
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As the train bore me onward, Nehru’s like-. 


ness to Lenin fixed itself in my mind. Nehru 
had the same concentrated quality as‘the 


` Russian, the same tenacity of purpose. 
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solicitude for the salvation of the Hindus 


“he could not resist the temptation of adding 


in a foot-note (p. 210) that “If India is to 
find the principle of moral renewal, it must 
look for help to something outside its 
tradition, whether of religion or philosophy.” 


The author contends ` that Christianity 
alone contains the highest philosophy of 
the good life. We do not deny that 


Christianity, like other religions, has produced 
moral men of distinction and eminence. 


But we totally deny that Christianity gives 
rational philosophy of the good life. 
that is the basis of . 


any 
It is the fear 
morality in 

depending solely 


of God 
Christianity as of all’religions 
upon the conception of a 
personal God. “It is the assurance that 
if men will fear God and keep- His 
commandments they ‘have nothing | else 
to fear. It is an assurance which is 
indissolubly linked with another—that the 
man who ignores the moral law has 
everything to fear, even ultimate ruin so 
that ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 


wisdom’” (p. 204). Man is asked to “overcome ` 


the paralysing fear of evil powers by 


entertaining a nobler sort of fear.” 


= 


= 
ko 


“Nothing :. 


avails to emancipate us from the fear of the . « 


world and of the evil spirits except the fear 
of God—the sense of His almightiness and 
goodness combined, which can quiet our 
hearts in an immovable courage even under 
worst assaults and in the most un- 
supported solitude” (p. 205). This philosophy 
(or dogma?) of morality is based upon two 
assumptions, vix., that in reality a personal 
God exists and that He is powerful encugh 
to punish the transgressors of His law. The 
existence of God as a ‘Person? has not yet 
been rationally proved. Neither the cosmo- 
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. the creator of the worst passions 


God 
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logical, nor the teleological nor even the 
ontological arguments point to us the real 
existence of a ‘personal’ God. Even Kant’s 
“Categorical Imperative’ does not rationally 
establish a ‘Personal God’ as the source of 


morality. The conception of ‘personal’ Gpd 


is only a theological necessity. All men, really 


. speaking, do not believe in the existence of a 


‘personal’ God. Only a fraction of humanity 


believes in Christ as the embodiment of God. | 


Those who differ from Dr. Gore regarding 


his idea of God and Christ cannot have a 


philosophy of the good life. Even ifa 
personal God exists the history of the world 
belies His almightiness as well as his good- 
ness. Everywhere the moral law is trans- 
gressed with impunity. War, bloodshed, and 
destruction are still the general rule in the 
world, whereas love, amity, fellow feeling the 


exception. Nature ‘red in tooth and claw’ 
still reigns supreme. Almighty God who 
is all good is impotent before it. If He 


himself has created Satan then God must be 
and the 
most wicked instincts. If God is perpetually 
confronted and frustrated in His benign 
plan by an evil spirit called Satan, then He 
is not almighty. And if He Himself has 
planted evil instincts in the hearts of men 


„and. then “chastises them, he cannot be said - 


to be good. The prospect of reward in 
heaven or punishment in hell is no solace 
to the virtuous who suffer from iniquity in 
this world. God is the Lord of this world 
as He is on heaven and hell. ‘Let Thy 
will be done in this world as if is in 
Heaven,’ is the daily prayer of the Christian. 
Still we find God- helpless in subduing the. 
force of evil on this earth to which a man 
looks wistfully to see God’s will fulfilled. 
Man has a right to doubt the assurance 
of divine reward in heaven if he finds 
impotent to overcome .evil in this 
which is His ‘foot-stool’. Where is 
to the question why so many 
are made to undergo un- 
told suffering in this world ? The fear of 
hell or the assurance of heaven and the 
conception of a God armed with sceptre 
and rod may satisfy the commonalty of 
mankind who require the whip and the 
cudgel for making them pursue the right path. 
But such ideas seem childish to the rational 
mind, in the absence of a proof that God, 
heaven and hell are actualities. 

Again the history of the Christian nations 
does not prove that Christianity, in spite of 


world 


3 


an 
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its belief in an Almighty God, is the re- 
pository of the highest ethical virtue. By 
irony of fate the followers of Christ are,. 
today, flying at each other’s throat. The 
name of the Noble One is on their lips but 
in thelr hearts there is love of violence.. 
Two thousand years of training in Chris- 
tianity has not been able tò prevent the 
European nations from indulging in carnage, 
greed and Just for power. Few could have 
forgotten the hideous savagery that Europe 
exhibited to the world during the recent 
war. Jf two thousand years are not 
enough to produce “good” men, what shall: 
we say of the hope entertaind by Dr. Gore 
regarding the capacity of Christianity to 
make men “good” in future. Lecky kas 
shown beyond refutation that the pagans. 
of the Roman Empire gave evidence of 
infinite moral, superiority in their life, in. 


‘many respects, over the Christian converts, 


It is’ not our desire to be hard upon: 
Christianity in particular. We look in vain 
for a stable moral philosophy in any religion. 
depending solely upon a personal God or 
His so-called revealed Words.. Among men. 
who do not belong to any religion or school 
of philosophy there. have been and are 
examplars of the highest morality. But 
when we inquire into the rationale of such 
conduct we must say that Vedanta aloue 


gives us a true philosophy of ‘the good life.” 


Vedanta, the foundation of Hinduism, says. 
that the real. explanation of immoral pro- 
pensifiés of man lies in his perception? of 
duality which engenders in him selfishness, 
lust, greed, fear, jealousy, hatred, etc. Accord-~: 
ing to Vedanta this duality is the mother of 
ali evil. All that exists is only Brahman 
which is non-dual. And duality is the 
outcome of ignorance of the real nature of 
Brahman. When one sees another, one being: 
impelled by ‘the motive of seli-preservation,,. 
becomes a rival to the other. But one who- 
realizes his own self in All cannot hate or 
injure another. No one but a lunatic ever 
thinks of injuring or becoming a rival to- 
one’s own self, Brahman. The bond of 
brotherhood of men under the fatherhood of, 
God is an extremely fragile bondewhich gives. 
way under the slightest stress, as the history 
of Europe has abundantly shown, especially 
in her dealings with the  Asiaties, the 
Africans and the Americans. The aim of 
knowledge, according to Vedanta, is to make 
every individual feel as one with the entire 
universe. | 
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Vedanta has formulated certain ethical 
laws which are indispensable for the realiza- 


tion of the ideal - of non-duality. “In 
{Vedantic) ethics only such conduct is held 
good or right,” to quote from an article by 


Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, in the New Bra. 
“as seeks to negate the idea of ego and of 
the objective world as something other than 
‘being’ (Brahman). The effort at self-sacrifice, 
self-lessness oy self-restraint or at renouncing 
worldly gains would not‘be thought of and 
would not be made, nor justified if the ego 
and the world were real. The desire for 
self-purification is a desire to divest ‘being’ 
of all accretions which ‘thinking’ has covered 
uj with by negating the dualistic ideal. If a 
person utters a lie his conduct is disapprov- 
ed because he has one thing at heart and 
another on his lips. He is affirming duality 
in thought which is abhorred by the 
towards non-dualism. To take another 
allustration, if one seeks to identify one’s 
self with all by making another’s sorrows 
and joys his own by widening the circle 
step by step, by expanding his ‘being’ till 
the idea of the duality of the ego and the 
non-ego disappears, one is said to do what 
is right. Do unto the world as though all 
the world was. your own self is the highest 
Advaitic doctrine of ethics taught by 
Sankara. In fact, it is 
mended by him for practice by everyone 
who. wishes to realize the highest Truth- 
Reality.” : 
~M@he non-dual infinite alone 
all limitations spell misery, 
‘The, Indian ideal of morality means detach- 
mënt from the senses and attachment to the 
self. We should not do our duty with the 
:motive of purchasing shares in the other 
world and opening a bank account with God, 


is Bliss, and 


as Prof. Radhakrishnan says.- In . Europe 
philosophy has practically nothing to do 
with morality. No philosopher except those 


belonging to the Elatic and the Stoic schools 
-of ancient Greece enjoin moral discipline as 
‘necessary for men in their pursuit of philo- 
‘sophical enquiry. Therefore it is a gross 
misrepresentation of fact to say that 
` Hinduism” has no philosophy of the good 
life. On the other hand, no one in the world 
could be more moral than the. philosophic 
‘Hindus. Their benevolence, charity, love 
and sympathy go beyond their own race and 
-cover not only the entire humanity but also 
‘the animal and the vegetable world because 
Brahman is one with the entire universe. 
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governing the 
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Dr. Gore assigns three 
absence of a philosophy of good hfe in 
Hinduism. They are the doctrines of “Karma 
or transmigration,’ “The passion for the One, 
the Absolute,’ andthe pressure of ‘priesthood.’ 
According to him, “the doctrine of Karma 
which has 
hostile to the formation of any firm idea of 
the good life which involves an acute sense 
of both personal and social responsibility. 
The doctrine of Karma _ undermines or 
weakens disastrously the sense of personal 
responsibility in the present individual, for 
it makes him think of.his life as the bearing 
of penance laid upon him ‘by irresistible 
fate; for, he can feel no responsibility. 
Thus it destroys, or if it cannot . destroy, it 
diminishes the sense of moral freedom and 
obligation. But, much more, it must beget a 
fatal individualism, and the sense-of social 
responsibility cannot grow 
shadow” (p. 61). 

We are afrad Dr. Gore has 
misunderstood the doctrine of Karma. 
none of the implications attributed to 
him. It is one of the explanations, 
very rational explanation, of 
indubitable facts of life. If you do not 
believe in the law of Karma, you have to 
believe in a whimsical God who is responsible 
for endowing the human mind with evil, 
besides good, propensities. Nay, congenital 
blindness, deformity of . limbs 
and their suffering 
other too apparent facts of 
must. be attributed to the caprice 
the Creator. This theory is neither 
nor rational. 
form a just conception of the moral law 
universe. Absence of the 
memory of the past is no argument against 
it. We forget many things even in this life. 
But we cannot ‘eseape from their. effects. 
The law of Karma is the counterpart, in the 
moral world, of the physical law of causa- 
tion. The impressions of the past life - 
held to be responsible for one’s present 
tendency or conditions. But it must be 
clearly understood that man is not a mere 
automaton subjected exclusively to mechani- 
cal laws. Vedanta says man is potentially 
free and this freedom tries to manifest 
itself every moment of his life. This freedom, 
though covered by the 
past ‘Karma, never failsto produce the urge at, 
‘every moment. This. urge manifests itself 
in the form of man’s free will which the 
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law of Karma does not ignore. The law of 
Karma teaches a man not to curse God for 
his present misery nor to make his ancestors. 
responsible for it. 
him to look upon his present 
condition as the result of his’ own past 
actions and also urges him to mould his 
future into a better state. This law makes 
him all the more responsible to society 
and his fellow-beings. For, by doing good 
to others in a disinterested spirit he can 
store up good impressions for-his future. 
The expansion of the ego and its gradual 
identification with the universe are the 
criteria of moral ‘life. Therefore a man 
under the influence of this law learns to 


It teaches 


. do self-less service for others by which alone 


he can aspire to bring the utmost benefit to 
himself. 

The- author deplores that Hinduism is 
dominated. “by intellectualism of a highly 
abstract kind? and regrets that the ablest 
thinkers of India display “a passion for the 
One, the Absolute, which has not applied 
itself to the interpretation of the present 
day experience or the scientific study of 
nature, but has tended to regard. it all as 
an illusion—as a baneful veil that hides the 
face of Reality and on which the wise man, 
in bis search for Truth, had’ to turn his 
back”. (p. 62). This is also a misrepresen- 
tation due to a lack of understanding. The 
Brahman of Vedanta is not a mental 
abstraction or a logical necessity like the 
Absolute of Hegel. It is a Reality that one 
actually realizes as the substratum of the 
entire universe. It. explains in the most 
rational way our empirical experiences “which 
have no reality apart from Brahman. The 
Vedantists studied the sensuous experiences 
in their minutest detail and found the world 
of percepts extended in time and space and 
bound by laws . of causation to be nothing 
but thoughts or ideas. The conclusion that 
the- conception of time and space is after 
material world 
is nothing but mere form of thought is 
now admitted by such great scientists as 
Eddington and Sir James Jeans. Therefore 
the Vedantic seers had rightly turned their 
face against the illusion of name and form 
in order to find out .the reality underlying 
the universe. The realization that phenomena 
are, after all, illusion of mind enabled them 


to get a firm grip over life and instead of 
turning their 


accepted it knowing 
81—~2 


it to be the mani- 


back upon the world they ° 


festion of Brahman. Vedanta never asks 
a man to escape from life but only 
exhorts him to know ‘its true worth. The 


Vedantists can make themselves quite happy 
in this world by devoting themselves to its 
amelioration because they feel their oneness 
with all. u 
We do not deny the fact that unprogres- 
sive and conservative priesthood contributed 
a great deal to the degradation of Hindu- 
ism as is the case with all organized 
religions dependent upon the church. A 
witty Christian writer once remarked, “Don’t 


. touch the Church of England. It is the only 


thing that stands between us and Christ.”  » 

Dr. Gore condemns the asceticism. of 
Hinduism and éarps at its monastic ideal 
which he characterizes as “the extinction 
of individuality by the extinction of desire.” 
Hinduism never enjoins ascetic practices for 
their own sake. It, no doubt, prescribes 
certain rigorous disciplines for curbing the 
inordinate desire of the flesh: for complete 
detachment from senses is a sine qua non 
for the realization of Truth. The ideal of 
Vedanta is to realize the true meaning of 
individuality which is nothing but identity 
with the Universal Self. This ideal can 
never be reached without changing one’s 
outlook on the individuality of the ego 
which is nothing but a combination of the 
sense organs, mind and body whose epheme- 
ral nature is too well known to require any 
refutation. Was Christ less exacting in his 
demands of perfect renunciation ? He Said, 
“If any man cometh unto me and hateth 
not his own father and mother, and wyife 
and children, and brethren and sisters; ‘and * 
his own life. also, he cannot be my 
disciple... Whosoever he be of you that 
yenouneceth: not all, he cannot be my 
disciple.” 

Dr. Gore quotes from . a correspondence 
that passed between a “sympathetic English- 
man” and “his Indian friend? in the course 
of which the lattet says that- Hinduism is a 
jumble of all religions and creeds. From 
the purest to the vilest forms of worship, 
from the sublimest heights of, philosophie 
thought to the meanest and crudest phases 
of intellectual aud religious development, 
all these stages are provided for in Hindu- 
ism (pp. 88-89). Dr. Gore has not found any 
principle of good in Hinduism. There are 
some fundamental thoughts which are com- 
mon to all forms of Hindu religion. These 
are, among others, ‘Belief in God,’ ‘transmi- 
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gration, ‘Karma,’ and the ‘Vedas.’ And at 
the basis of all these diferent forms of 
Hinduism are the teachings of the Upani- 
shads. The toleration of Hinduism is based 
upon the philosophical. conviction that 
one, but sages call it by 
various names. If toleration of all’ creeds 
and faiths, inside and outside its fold, 
leading to the realization of one Reality be 
an evil, then Hinduism is ready to admit if. 
It is this tolerant and catholic outlook of 
Hinduism which has earned for it the well- 
merited -encomium of all thoughtful persons 
of the world. As a matter of fact, the Hindu 
idea goes beyond the patronixing spirit of 
toleration manifested by `° some religious 
leaders of the present time, but embraces in 
its place the zdeal of acceptance. The Hindu 
accepts all religions as true because they 
find everywhere the manifestation of the 
same one Truth. Man does not proceed from 
error to truth but from truth to truth, it may 
be, from ‘truth that is lower to truth that is 
higher. The world is too big and human 
temperament too diverse to admit of a single 
religious faith as satisfying the need of all. 
Tf one thought is to dominate the world 
then, ere long, men will be like Egyptian 
mummies staring at each other’s face with 
blank gazes having no thought to think. If 
Hinduism has got any contribution to make 
towards establishing peace on earth and good- 
will athong men it is this message of tole- 
ration. The Unseen Hand has already 
written large:the fatal words on the walls 
of all religious institutions which claim that 
they alone know the Truth. 

Dr. Gore’s characterization of the Gita that. 
“it leads us to see that we cannot expect 
from Hinduism any firmly conceived ideal 
of good life” is unworthy of a thoughtful 
scholar, especially a Gifford lecturer. The Gita 
‘gives a wouderful synthesis of different 
aspects of human thought. It shows that 
different phases of human nature, for instance, 
active, emotional, psychic or -intellectual, if 


properly guided by reason and under- 
standing, ultimately lead to the realization 


of the Highest Trath. The Gita gives the philo- - 


sophy of work which is of inestimable value 
fo everyone in the world. -AH of us do 
work but very few know its secret which 
lie in the disinterested attitude of the worker. 
The Gita exhorts everyone to look upon himself 
as the Eternal and Immutable Atman and 
this can be realized if we perform our duty 


for the sake of duty, love others for the sake 
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of love, and acquire knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge. — . 

Dr. Gore stigmatizes Krishna of Bhagavata 
as “the product of an imagination both lewd 
and foolish.’ We may take Sri 
Bhagavata either as a` historical or as an 
allegorical person. But in neither case will 
a lover of truth be warranted to come to 
the above conclusion. Dr. Gore 
to be blissfully innocent of that literature. 
These and other superficial remarks about 
the “immoral incarnations” of Hinduism 
are like the cheap missionary tracts 
published. solely for the purpose of 
vilifying Hinduism. They are undeserving 
of criticism. | 

Dr. Gore, in connection with Hinduism, 
often mentions Dr. Care as his authority. 
Dr. Gore has read the “Hindu View of 
Life’ by Professor Radhakrishnan whom he 
characterizes “as the panegyrist of 
Hinduism.” The book, according to Dr. 
Gore, is an ‘exaggerated and uncritical 
estimate of the merits of Hinduism.” In our 
opinion, Professor Radhakrishnan had to dilute 
a great deal the lofty doctrines of 
Hinduism. to bring them within the grasp 
of men like Dr. Gore and Dr. Cave 
whose bigotry incapacitates 
impartial valuation. | 

Dr. Gore claims superior rationality for 
his arguments. But we have tried in vain 
to find in the book any trace 
reasoning based upon universal experiences 
supported by universal tests. He 
claims that Christianity. contains the 
highest Truth though nowhere does -he give 
the tests of truth. From cover 
the book shows only what is known as 
the ‘rationalization’ of a preconceived desire, 
namely, the author’s conception of the 
superiority of Christianity over other 
religions. He depends upon faith and 
intuition to prove his contention or rather 
the conclusion he had already formed in 
his mind. “I am taking my stand upon 
this principle that the idea of absolute 
values on which the good life is based 
is an ultimate act of faith, to refuse 
which is to repudiate both religion and 
humanism. It is this 
ean make life worth living” 


Krishna of. 


them to make’ 


to cover. 


faith alone which‘ 
(pp. 322-323). . 
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appears . 


of pure ` 


If Christianity resolutely adheres to ‘faith’ =.. 


which'is the main argument of Dr. Gore— 
it is absolutely irrefutable. The proposition 
that Christianity’ is the highest monotheistic 
form of religion because it is based upon 
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the revelation of a person whom Dr. Gore 
a believes to be the highest embodiment of 
= God is absolutely irrefutable; not because 
t if is proved to be true but because if is 
* absolutely believed to be true by - Dr. 


- Gore and his followers. 

Dr. Gore laughs at -reason which could 
prove anything bearing on Religion. Yet 
he ‘remarks in the preface, “I endeavour 
to show the superior rationality of the 
monotheistic propositions in their Christian 
form.” If reason is helpless in proving the 
truth of anything, then, one wonders why 
Dr. Gore should have taken the trouble of 
writing a voluminous book of 346 pages in 
order to prove the superior rationality of 
Christian monotheism over other systems of 
thought. This shows that he is also pain- 
fully conscious that no intelligent man or 
woman of modern times would listen to him 
unless he states his case in a rational way. 
The modern philosophy of Europe owes its 
development to the discarding of the exploded 
scholastic methods of the medieval age. But 
it is by this method, że, by mixing up faith 
and intuition with a so-called process of 
reasoning that the author has arrived at the 
conclusion, “That the idea of God presented 
to us in Christian monotheism, the idea of 
His personality, His unity, His absolute 
priority and self-completeness, and His creati- 
vity of all that is, is strictly more rational, 
or more acceptable to the enlightened reason 
than the various substitutes for it suggested, 
by diverse schools of modern idealism” (p.267). 

“Intuition,” “Faith? and “Inspiration,” 
untested by reason, had been a most potent 
iactor in perpetuating human ignorance and 
increasing human misery. They stifled in 
the past the spirit of free enquiry after Truth. 
Most of the scientific and philosophical dis- 
coveries of Europe have been arrived at in 
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the teeth’ of church” opposition because tbe. 


custodians of the church came to know 
intuitively that such discoveries would im- 
peril human (or rather rationally speaking, 
‘their own’) interest. But still reason, the 
divine impulse in man, has triumphed. 
~a Triumph of blind faith means the reversion 
` to the dark age. If ‘arrogant’ faith, scorning 


~ 
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the very idea of independent reason, needs 
any chastisement, there is no more effective 


chastisement than the human refusal to sub- 


mit to its illegitimate guidance. 

The Gifford Lectures of Dr. Gore- might 
have been delivered witha view to counter- 
acting the good impression created by 


Professor Radhakrishnan and Rabindranath 
Tagore regarding Hinduism in their 
Hibbert Lectures. Dr. Gore himself 
betrays an apprehension about the 
invasion of Europe by Indian philosophy. 
“Once more,’ he writes, ‘there is 
apparent among us a rather widespread 
gevolt from the intellectual traditions of 
Europe—a revolt which is set to maintain 
the superiority of Indian subjectivism over 


. European belief in objective reality’(p.28).* 


The book may be hailed with joy by the 
bigotted Christians. But the rational minds 
will, no doubt, be keenly disappointed. There 
is nothing new or original in the lectures 
delivered by Dr. Gore. But so far as the 
Hindus are concerned, they have reason to 
think that Hinduism, in spite of its bitter 
denunciation by Dr, Gore, will survive and 
contribute its 
ment of world’s spiritual culture 
man may move forward, onward, and Truth- 
ward, with the help of reason as his 
inestimable guide. i 


*The non-dualism ‘of Advaita has survived. the 
tremendous opposition levelled against it during” the 
last twenty centuries. ° 
arose in the past it profoundly influenced and 
enriched other philosophical systems of the word 
Among the early Greek thinkers, Parmenides, 
Pythagoras, Plato and Plotinus, according to some 
reliable authorities, were greatly impressed by the 
Hindu ideal. Later on Vedanta exerted its im- 
fluence upon modern thinkers like Carlyle, 
Schopenhauer, Deussen, Max Muller, Thoreau, and 
Emerson. 
is based upon reason and seeks the Truth, The 
fact that the modern European trend of thought 
has again turned its attention towards Idealism 
and that it looks forward to Vedanta for guidance 
shows that the philosophy of Europe has become 
eager to rise above forms, creeds and beliefs and 
pursue the Truth for its own sake. Naturally, the 
vested interests of the Church have become nervous 
at the prospect of the Vedantic invasion of Europe 


Whenever opportunities- 


It is because the philosophy of Vedanta ' 


quota to the future develop- 
so that 
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The Electorate. in Bengal—its. Problems 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, B.A. M. S0, BL, 


HETHER we get responsible govern- 
ment at the centre or not, the 
question of the future electorate is 

an essential and all-important part of the 
impending constitutional reforms in India; 
and in them it is bound to play an ‘over- 
increasingly important part. 

Whether the electorate should form a 
substantial part of the total population, 
“whether there should be some property 
qualifications, whether there should be 
uniformity of franchise qualifications for 
Hindus and Muhammadans,—these and similar 
questions require careful consideration and 


examination of relevant facts. Without 


dogmatizing, but at the same time briefly 
indicating our personal opinion, let us 
examine some of the facts so far as Bengal 


iS concerned, 

The electorate, in its ordinary parliament- 
ary sense, may be said to be the creation 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitutional 
reforms of 1919. Previously, there was no 
direct election. Generally, the only direct 
election was in the case of ‘the Muhammadans. 
The Muhammadan electorate in Bengal 
numbered 6,346; after the Reforms it 
increased to 4,65,127 in 1920. 

„This expansion is due to a desire on the 
part of the authors of the Joint Report to 

make the franchise as broad ‘as possible, 
“rather with reference to practical difficulties 
than to any a prior} considerations as to the 
degree of education or amount of income 
‘which may be held to cone a qualifica- 


tion.” 
The reformed Bengal fxinaes Council 


consists of 140 members. Its composition 
is as follows: 
aj 
SB + 
„a Sä 
i : ; ov fi Bed 
Constituencies, OR gS 
as gg 
aa 2s 
p OS FE 
Non-Muhammadan Urban tl 1i 
(Hindu) (46) ural 35 35 
Muhammadan (39) - Urban a 98 


Rural 


MER A.S. 
d £ 
Ò g 
7 D s 
Landholders _ és ' 7 i 2 
esas . aleutta 
€ Universities (2) Dawes i E 
European” (general) : 3 5 
Commerce (i) Bengal Chamber 
of Commerc 1 6 
(i) Indian 7 ute Mills , F 
Association i 2 
Gn) Indian Tea 
Association 1 1 
(iv) Indian -- Mining 
Association +> 1 1 
(v) .Caleutta Trades 
Association 1 1 
Anglo-Indian I 2 
Indian Commerce (4)— 
F l (i) Bengal National 
Chamber of i 
Commerce «= 1 2 
(i) Bengal Marwari 
Association «1 1 
(ili) Bengal Mahajan ` 
Sabha ote I 1 
Total 104 114 


ee Nl er 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 


Indian Christian 1 
Depressed Classes mer ai 1 
Labour » ot 2 


Others ` not less tän 
Officials, including 4 E members not 
ia more than 20 


Grand Total 140 


The Reforms of 1919 transformed the old 
unicameral Indian Legislature intoa bicameral , 
house, consisting of the Council of State, 
corresponding to the English House of Lords 
or the American Senate, and the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, corresponding to ~the 


House of Representatives. 

The representation of Bengal in the 
Council of State and’ the Indian Legislative 
Assembly are as follows: 


ie 


w 


a 


‘English House of Commons or the American 


-f 


= 
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Counc, or STATE. r a mu. of a a o 

l ouncil consists of members sent up from . 
CONSTITUENCIES. Pane eerie general “constituencies, the qualifications of 
Hast Bengal 1° 1 a voter being based partly on the community 
Non-Muhammadan f a to which he belongs, and partly on residence, 
West Bengal 1 2 and the payments of rates or taxes of a 
Hast Bengal 1 1 certain’ amount.’ The qualifications, which 
Muhammadan a Banat i i depend on residence and payment of rates 
Bankai Chamber ot Gommers and taxes, have been based on the qualifi- 
(European) 1 1 cations already prescribed for various local 


conde baton bodies. The following statement compares 
Total 5 6 the qualifications of the Council and the Assem- 
bly voters, which are the same both for the 
non-Muhammadans and the Muhammadans 
in the general constituencies with those 
prescribed for voters in Union Boards, Local 


INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ÅSSEMBLY. 


Anaan re 2 a Boards and municipalities, including Calcutta 
Rural Å 4 Corporation. It should be noted that the 
Urban . 4 1 qualifications, although similar, are by no 
Muhammadan. f means the. same. Jn particular the educa- 
, Rural 4 5 tional qualifications found in Local Boards 
European z 1 3 and municipalities have no counterparts in 
E a an Sabha (Indian l 1 the Council and the Assembly electoral rules. 
l (ndian i t - The qualifications of the Assembly voters 
| a en from Bengal are almost similar to those of 
Total 14. 7 the Council voters, but somewhat higher. 
QUALIFICATIONS oF ELECTORS. 
Rural areas of the Legisla- Rural areas of the Legisla- Local Boards. Union Boards. 
tive Assembly tive Council 
Payment of Cess of not Payment of Cess of not less Payment of Cess of Payment of Cess of 
less than Rs. 5. than Re, 1. not less than Re. 1. not less than Re. 1. 
Payment of Union Rate or Payment of Union Rate or Payment of Union 
Chaukidari Tax of not less Chaukidari Tax of not less 7 Rate or Chaukidari Tax 
than Rs. 5. than Rs. 2. of not less than Re. 1. 
Payment of Income-Tax on Payment of Income- Tax on Possession of annual eo 
Rs. 5,000 and above. Rs. 2.000 and above income of Rs. 240. 
ER Military qualifications Membership of Union 
Committees. Payment 
of license tax. 
Edueational qualifications, 
QUALIFICATIONS or ELECTORS 
Urban areas of Legislative Assem- Urban areds of Legislative erie Municipalities other than 
bly (excluding Calcutta) (excluding Calcutta) CALCUTTA. 


Payment of taxes of not less than Payment of taxes of not less than Payment of -taxes of not less 
Rs. 5. or in the case of Howrah Rs. 1-8as, or in the case of than Rs. 1-8 as. or in the case of 


of less than Rs. 10. Howrah of not less than Rs. 3. Howrah of not less than Rs, 3. 
Payment of dIncome-Tax on Rs. Payment of Income-Tax on Rs. ,Payment of or assessment to 
5 000 and above. 2.000 and above, Income-Tax. 

Military qualifications Educational qulificationg 


Payment of rent of not ‘ess than 
Rs. 20. 


moe ee cee a a 
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© Calcutta Constituency of the 
- Legislative Assembly’ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS 


Legislative 


Calcutta Constituencies-of the ` Calcutta constituencies of the 
pouncil. Corporation. 


Payers of Rs. 60. as rates or Owners and occupiers of land or Owners’ or. occupiers, of any 
taxes. buildings valued at not less than -premises who have paid directly 


Rs. 150 per annum. 


s. 12 in taxes. 


Owners or occupiers of land or Payers of Rs. 12 as license tax 
buildings valued at not less than , 
Rs. 300 per annum. . 

Eaves of Rs. 24. as rates or Occupiers paying Rent at Rs. 25. 
axes, | 
Income-Tax payers on. Rs. 2,000 Owners of a hut in a bustee for 
` and above. i 


Military qualifications 


COUNCIL: ELECTORATE _ 
The number of votérs in the general 


Non-Mubammadan Voters 
Muhammadan À 


per mensem or above for 6 months. 


G consecutive months in respect 
-of which Rs. 12 has been paid 
m rates 


constituencies in the three general elections 
of 1920, 1923 and 1926 are as follows : 


1920 1923 _ 1926 
| Male Female 
543,159 557,914 593 414 29,803 = 623,217 
465,127 463,386 522,892 7,103==529,995 


~ The general election in June 1929 was 
fought on the electoral roll of 1926. Towards 
the end of 1929, a fresh electoral roll has 
been prepared, but the figures are not 


available to the general public. 
The growth of the electorate 


between 1920 


and 1926 is remarkable. The 1923 figures 
show a slight decrease in the number of 
Muhammadan voters and a considerable 
increase in the number of Non-Muhammadan 
voters. The increased interest taken in the 
Council elections in 1923 by the Hindus as 
a result of the emergence of the Swarajyists 


may be responsible for this. The increase in 


the electorate in 1926 may be (1) due to 
increase in assessment ; (2) increased - interest 


taken by all classes in the 


elections, and 


(3) the enfranchisement of women. 
The Bengal Government observe “that 
increased accuracy in the preparation of the 


roll has had very little to 
increase,” 


do with the 


ASSEMBLY ELECTORATE 
The effect of the bigher qualifications in 


Total { Males 


a | Females 
Non-Muhammadans f eae 


Muhainmadans { Males 


Females _ 


the Non-Muhammadan and. Muhammadan 
constituencies is seen in the fact that the 
Legislative Assembly electorate is only about 
one-fifth that of the Council. 

The general increase in the number. of 
both non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan 
electorate of the Assembly since | 1920: 
corresponds with the figures given for’ the 
Council electorate and is due to the same 
causes. 


The effect of the higher property- 


qualification for the Assembly voter has been 


to reduce the non-Muhammadan electorate in . 
_ the proportion of 100: 24 for. males, and 


100: 40 for females. For the Muhammadans 
it reduces in the proportion of 100: 12 for 
males; and 100: 35 for females. — 


_ Proportion oF THOSE ENFRANGHISED 10 
Toran POPULATION 


The following figures show the numbers 


and percentages of the population enfranchised 
in 1926. Throughout the Census figures. for 
1921 have been used. | 


Estimated population 


_ over 21, after correc- No. of Electors Percentage of ` 


tion for mis-statement Electors to Adults 

of Age, ete. n 2 
11,707,000 1,116,306 950. 
10,836,000 36,906 = 034 
6,079,000 593,414. -9'75 
5,407,000 29,803 0'55 
5,148,000 522,892 9'09 : 
5,506,000 


7,103 0'13 


F. ' a 
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Ed 
Government Memorandum gives The Simon Commission in their survey while 


The Bengal 
males and 0.30 dealing with the working of the reformed. consti: 


the percentage figures -at'$.9 for 





for females. 


Population of the 


El ectorg, male 
electoral areas in 


and. female 


Proportion of 
electors to 


tution gives the following “figures for Bengal : 
ae 
Proportion of = *-- 


Proportion of 
+ Female electors 


Male electors 


1921 (women electors population to. adult male ‘to adult female... 
in square brackets) population population 
46, 241, 000 000 | 
(38, 000] 2D 9'7. 0'3 
“G) The figures for the electorate are forthe males enfranchised to adut males amongst 


“Gi “The. Census gives figures for males and both the non-Muhammadan and the 
females of the age of 20 and over, but ag Mubammadaus are _almost the same, the 
the vote cannot be obtained till the age of 21. the respective figures being 9'75 and 9.09; one 
figures used for adult males and females in 1921 cause being the proportion of minors among 


are estimates.” 


There. is 
figures given by the Simon Commission, and 


some difference between the 


the Muhammadans, which is 53 per cent. 
that amongst the Hindus being 46 per cent. 


M those given by the Bengal Government. iem 
p The writer has not been able to find out a : 
the cause. About the relative percentages of” 





The Assembly electorate is necessarily 
smaller, and the percentage enfranchised is 
consequently smaller. 

The statements below show the percentage 
‘enfranchised in the general constituencies 
of the Council and the Assembly, as the 
result of revisions in 1920, 1923 and 1926. 
In calculating the percentage, the 1921 
Census has been made use of throughout : 


Percentage enfranchised of— 


illiteracy among the electorate over here, 
let us quote from the Bengal Government’s 
memorandum. 


“During 1925 and 1926. three separate enquiries 
were made into the illiteracy of the rural electorate 
in the general constituencies. The first, which 
was made in June, 1925 by a local enquiry in two 
selected polling areas in each district, resulted 
in an estimate of 41 per cent of illiteracy among 
non-Muhammadans and 55 per cent among 
Muhammadan electors. The second, enguiry was 
made on a larger scale at the time-of revision 
of the electoral rolls in 1926 and gave the same 

Fa ea of illiteracy among the noz- 


8 8 a £ Mubhammadans, but a higher percentage of 61.7 
Sea Bw È a Be among the Muhammadans. The third estimate 
+ ag AS 7 7 Ra was made by the polling officers at the time of 
i Ag as 2 w ag the elections and indicated that of those who 
3 F = 3 4 actually voted, 33.4 per cent were illiterate amongst 
2 & = 2 the non-Muhammadans and 52.7 per cent among 
the Muhammadans.” > 
Non Muhammadan— The above figures are for the Council 
rban &'4 4&6 TO 2'0 6'0 electorate. The Assembly electorate, whieh has 
7A TOA 33A, VBA 226A got a higher property qualification and as such 
Rural tan an i a Ae may be expected to represent a higher 
Total BS Oe 50 OBA Ae strata of society, tells a similar tale. The 
, O6A OGA 138A OLA OVA percentage of illiferacy among the non- 
sa a si A ir ae . Muhammadans is 85; that among the 
roan L a “2 1 Tu) = ith as 25.5 
l GIA 11A TAA OGA Pia Muhammadans is as high as 25.5. 
_ Rural no ~ Ls 40 003 20 
po Total ie a van roe Fa Txrerrst TAKEN IN THE FRANCHISE 
02A OBA OBA OOLA 02A _ . 
: The Assembly percentages are distinguished by There has been a slow but steady: growth 
the letter A after them. in the interest taken by the electorate in 
From the above.. figures it will appear the elections and in the working of both 


that a.greater per centage of non-Muham madans 
are enfranchised in both urban and rural 
constituencies of the Council as well as of 
the Assembly. But so far as the Council 
electorates are concerned, the percentage of 


~ 


the Council and the Legislative Assembly, 
as will be apparent from the following tables, 
showing the percentage of voters that 
excercised the franchise in the three general 
elections. 


Ta rearea ere 











Council. 
x 1926, 
1920, 1923. 
Male. Female. Total 
-Muh adan 
. JonMubamn an -418 BOL 536, 231 483 
a ESA R e 
an--- 160 49° 715° ; 02 
Muhammadan, ia Be 4 373 ‘ti Ri 
Landholders . 8&1 5629 8&7 26° 
Darin + 664 768 778 51S 7T7 
Total . 993 390 401 165 394 
Gi f 
en ASSEMBLY 
| 1926, 
1920. 1993, 
` Male. Female. Total. 
Non-Muhammadan f 
Constituencies - 26°38 394 423 103 390 
Muhämmadan » 200-394 481 68 464 
Constituencies ` 
Total . 953 410 448 96 421 
Phe percentages given “in the Bengal 
Governments memorandum are somewhat 
smaller than those given in the Return 
showing the Results of Blections in India 


in 1925 and 1926 ( cmd 2923 ) 

It may be said with some degree.of con- 
fidence that interest in Council elections was 
at first keener, and that the value of the 
Legislative Assembly. franchise .is slowly 
being realized. The lower percentage of 
votes recorded, . in spite of the higher quali- 
fications of the electorate, seems to indicate 
that in the non-Muhammadan constituencies 
less interest is taken in the Assembly than 
in the Council elections. During the last 
two elections the reverse has been true of 
the Muhammadan constituencies. 

The figure for the general election of 
ie when publishéd, 


would be of particular 

nterest, l 
Considering the cowparatively long 
distances that voters. have to travel in 
the country to arrive at the polling 


booths, these figures show that the interest 
taken in elections in rural areas is not less 
keen than in tbe town. _ 

The three general elections, 
which are available to the public 
in November about the beginning of the 
reaping season. It would be of interest to 
compare the figures for the general election 
of 1929, which was held in June, to see- 
what effect this factor of agricultural pre- 
occupation of the majority of voters in the 
rural areas hdd to do with the actual atten- 
dance at the polls. ; 


figures for 
were held 





pote 


7: ‘Another important factor, which is perhaps 
_ of equal importance with the long distances. 
and the difficulty of roads that voters have 


to travel, is the’ scattered nature of the 
population. cad 
Even in England and other Western 


countries, where democracy hag been in tbe 
fullest operation for over a century, where 
there is no such difficulty of communications 
and long distances, where the population 
is mostly industrialized and as such concen- 
trated in towns, the attendance at the “polls is 


- not hundred per cent. In England the parlia- 


mentary vote is normally about 70 p.c. of its 
full strength ; in France it is not much over 60 
P.C; in Germany it is often 75 pec. and in 
the United States, where the word “non-voting” 
was invented, presidential elections have had 
so great a proportion as 80 per cent ` voting, 
but in « ther ele tions, State and local, there 
is a great falling off. po 

Considering the above figures, it may be 
asserted with some degree of confidence 
that our electorate is not much behind that 
of the Western countries in the interest tekon 
in the elections. 


Ixterest Taxus By Womex VOTERS 
in Tan ELECTIONS. 

Following the recommendations 

Parliamentary Joint-Committee, ` provision 

was made in the electoral rules for Bengal 

that if the local Legislative Council so desired, 

it may 

passing a constitutional resolution to that 
effect in a particular manner. - 

In September 1922, Mr. S. M. Bose moved 

woman suffrage resolution, which was 


Bm. Cad 


a 


debated for three days, but finally defeated ` 


by a block of 40 Muhammadan 
voting ew against it. 

On the motion of Mr. Moreno, the Bengal 
Legislative Council by a- resolution carried 


members 


remove the sex disqualification by | 
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by 54 votes to 38 removed the sex disquali--~ ; 


fication in August, 1925. 
Although there are 12,381,000 
dan females to 9,950, 000 Hindu females, 
was the Muhammadans 
opposed the resolation. 


navi, in opposing the Reésolution, ‘observed 
that “the existing qualifications with | regard © 
to male suffrage (are). èso low, 
vote on thousands -- of 
misled male villagers” and the proposed 
enfranchisement would benefit an infmites- 
imally small proportion of our mothers 


illiterates and easily ~ 


Muhamma- - 
it 

who strenuously * 
A. K. Abu Ahmed . 
Kban Ghuznavi, now Sir Abdul Kerim eee 


as to” confer n 


ands, 


+ i 5. 
7 a: vA s 





rg Sr T ee STR 
= . ete 


ay 


sisters. Sir Abdar Rabin apt posed it; so did 


Nazimuddin, m.a. (Oxon), the. present Educa- 


A tion Minister, and Mr. H:S. Suhrawardy. 
“ioo Other notable Mahammadàns also opposed 
_, the measure. È 

F The position of the Mubammadans seems 


to be this: that as- éxtention of franchise 
“21 oto women does not help them In 


$ ý 
= . . ry a "ee 
We ieee 

~ A > 


‘their seats in the Council. or their political 
power at the cost ef the Hindas, it must 
be opposed; bat when demanding their 


hassya or share, they base their claims on 

the percentage ‘of population and then 

women must be included. to swell their 
d ranks, 


. The effect of the resolution was to 
enfranchise some 38,000 female voters for 
the Council elections and- some 


female voters for the Assembly. . 
Iu the Council elections of 1926 some. 165 


-p. @. of female voters voted, in the: Assembly 


the percentage was 9.6. Considerin’s. the fact 

that our women observe purdah and that 

ie lady polling officers could not be arranged 

''` for in’ the rural areas; that this is the first 

election in which women were permitted to 

vote and that they are not permitted to 

4 vote fin, elections to municipalities, local 

* boards and union boards; that vast dis- 

tances have to be travelled and that 

+. there are difficulties of roads, the attendance 
a 2 -at the polls is quite encouraging. 


Lowrerwe Or Tur FRANCHISE. 

> 
Ki. e On this question opinion is generally 
Cn divided. On the one side it is thought that as 
“a. the present electorate is largely ignorant and 
© illiterate and not yet competent to understand 
or decide political questions, it would be a 
mistake to lower the franchise and thereby 
add to the electorate a large number of 
voters, of whom the ignorant and the illite- 
rate would form a still larger percentage. 
On the other hand, it is held that if more 
+i power’ is to be transferred to a legislature 
‘ge responsible to an electorate, the representative 
a character of the legislature must be strengthen- 
ed by increasing the number of the electorate. 
The present percentage of fhe enfranchised 
population is considered to be too small to 
. represent the people. 

The Bengal Government made an enquiry 
- into the possible result of the lowering of 
, the franchise. Two of the qualifications of 
: electors in the rural constituencies of the 


82—3 
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the late Nawab Nawab Al Chaudhury, Khaje 


increasing 


15, 000. 
- about 900,000. 


s population percentages, 
` as stàted or expected by the Bengal Govern- 


PROBLEMS 


Council are payment of cess of not less thani“: 
Re. 1l and payment of union or chauki- +* 
The qualis.. 


dari tax of not less than Rs. 
fications of¢ „electors for olen Boards sare 
of the same™ 

cess of the TS 
minimum, i 


Boasds (tiere were. e2860 Union Boards 
in 4994-27, when appàrently the enguiry. 
was Ma 2) have been ;: “uhade. 
there vould’ bea, similar 
districts. 


result 
anid ‘ thanas in which Union Boards 


have not yet been established, it is calculated # 
that the lowering of the Council franchise - 
level of the Union Board electors -à 
wouldjincrease the Muhammadan vote from 4" 


to ‘th. 


513,000 to more than 1,121,000; 
non-Muhammadau from about 


and the 


The total number 
would rise from about 1,050,000 to a figure 
over 2,000,000; the enfranchised ‘percentage 
of the adult male and female population 
would rise from 4.8 to more than 8 | 

The most interesting fact that strikes one 





àd, but whilst the payment of ` 
same ` amount is required, the - 
famount of union rate or chauki- T 
. darištax- -ig “Rei cL. instead of Rs. 2. Enquiries . 
based: :- on = the»; , electoral rolls of the Union ` 


Assuming that- +: 
in the ; 


540,000 to .% 
of voters ; 


is that thé lowering of the franchise in-i < 
creases the proportion of Muhammadan voters -~ 
‘ands. brings them moré into ‘accordance with. ` 


ment. 

In the rural O of the Council 
alone the percentage of Muhammadans was 
55.88 and of non-Mubammadans 44.67. Of 
the voters in the Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan rural constituencies in 1926 
election the percentage of Muhammadans was 
48.84 and of the non-Muhammadans 51.16. 
With the lowering of the franchise to the 
Union Board level, the Muhammadan per- 


but not in-the way 


centage of voters in the rural constituencies >` 


would be about 57.75 and 
Muhammadan about 42.25. 

But there seems to be some error some- 
where. In 1926-27 the population of the 
Union Boards was 17,363,000 and the number 
of Union Board voters 1,131,000. If the 
proportion of voters to population remains 
the same out of a population of 46 millions, 
the estimated number of voters will be some- 
thing like 3 millions and not two millions as 
estimated by the Bengal Government. As a 
matter of fact, in 1928-29, out of a Union 
Board population of 31 millions, there were 
2,293,000 voters. 


the non- 


Then again the statement showing the results: + 


. * 
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© of adopting Union Board franchises given at 
pp. 276-277 of the Bengal Government’s 
memorandum appear to be based upon 
_ estimates on estimates, the method of arriving 
‘at which has not been explained. Moreover 
some of the results arrived at are quite 
- arbitrary. For example, as a result of 
: lowering the franchise, 31,000 non-Muham- 
madan Council voters in the 24 Pergannas 
dwindled down to 17,000; 33,000 non- 
~ Muhammadan voters in Mymensingh to 
. 15,000 ! It has been estimated that the 
. Union Board electorate for Murshidabad 
= will be 41,000 out of apopulation of 13 lakhs, 
< while not a single Union Board existed 
© jn 1926-27. Khulna with a population 
= 14 lakhs has been estimated to have 51,000 
. voters, Dinajpur with its 17 lakhs has been 
estimated fo have 125,000 voters. Now 
, that there are 4,300 Union Boards in 
~ Bengal, a fresh enquiry should be started 
- by a mixed commission of officials and 
© non-officials. 

The ` conclusions of the Bengal Govern- 
» ments enquiry has  influenced,—rather 
- misled—the Simon Commission into thinking 
~. that the effect of lowering the franchise 
‘ would be to bring the economically backward 
< and the Mubammadans in greater numbers 
< within the electoral range. 

: The Muhammadan Executive Councillors 
..and ‘Ministers of the Bengal Government 
“jn their note dated the 15th July, 1930, 
- on Moslem representation in the Bengal 
> Legislative Council, use these porportions 
and figures as one of the grounds for 
giving them representation in proportion 
© to population. 

F In the Union Board electorate the Hindus 
. are ata disadvantage not because they pay 
less in rates but because of the peculiar 
wording of Sec. 7 of the Bengal Village 
‘Self-Government Act (V of 1919), which 
prescribes qualifications of voters; and 
of the election rules framed by the 
= Local Government. Both under the said 
-section and under’ the election rules, 
members of a joint family ( which cannot 
have more than one vote, however much 
it may pay in rates, -and which is 
the normal condition of the Hindus) are 
- udder special disadvantages. 

The late Mr. 5. G. Hart, te. s., who owing 





to his pit association with - panchayet 
Union Committees and Union Boards had 


‘special opportunities of studying village 


self-government in its practical aspects, 
makes the following pertinent observations in 
his Self-Government in Rural Bengat. 


“If the provisions of this section* were inter- 
preted as requiring formal and express nom mations 
for the purposes of the election they would be 
contrary to the usages of this country. There is, 
however. no reason why the section should be 
interpreted so strictly. It is not provided, that the 
nomination must be formal or in writing. An 
implied nomination can and should be regarded 
as sufficient. The Karta... should prima facie 
be presumed to represent the family i in Union Board 
election, as in all other affairs.” 


On the effect of the election rules Hart 

says: s 
“It is probable that at least 75 p. ĉ&._ of the 

people who pay union rate or chaukadari tax 


are members of joint undivided families, but 
hardly any families: take the trouble to nominate 


one of their members to represent them in’ 


Union Board elections, If this rule were applied 
strictly almost all joint-families . would be excluded 
from the register. In practice this rule is 
always relaxed but it is desirable that the 
rule should be modified,” - 

If the rules be modified on the lines of 
the Bengal Municipal Election Rules, 
the Hindu voters will have their due 
share in the Union Board electorate. 
So far as rating strength is concerned, 
the Hindus are not behind the Muham- 
madans. They can muster 900,000 voters 
in spite of the artificial drawbacks of 
the enfrachising section and rules. 

The whole question deserves careful 
study by abler hands. From what has 
been said above it will be apparent that 
the electorate is full of potentialities and 
capable expansion and development. 
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* Section 7 runs thus: 


“Hivery male person of the full age. of 21 ` 


years and having a place ọf residence. within the 
Union, ... (ìi ) who is a member of a joint ún- 
divided family, which, during the year immediately 
preceding - the election has paid a sum of not 
Jess than one rupee as such’ cess, rate or tax, 

Shall be entitled to vote at an election of 
members of the Union Board: 

Provided that only one member of a joint 
undivided family qualified under clause ( iii ) 
and nominated by the other qualified. members 
of that family shall be entitled to vote on its 
behalf at any such election”. 
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Is likely, as he himself so often affirms, 


great short-story writer, a great 
novelist, a powerful dramatist and a 
brilliant essayist, Rabindranath Tagore 
would have won a place amongst the world’s 
immortals even if he had not written a 
single volume of poetry. A master-craftsman 
in the various forms of literary technique 
in his own mother tongue,—and many of 
those forms he bas himself created—his 
English renderings of his original works are 
said to constitute a definite landmark in the 
history of the prose style of that language. 
And it has been maintained by | 
if he had not written a single line of any- 
thing in any language, he would still have 
ranked as one of the world’s greatest creators 
of beautiful melodies. If, in addition to all 
these. we take into account the laurels which 
his pictures have recently won for him in 
three continents and the fact that he has 
given the world several highly artistic dance 
forms and a beautiful histrionie style, it 
becomes quite safe to affirm that Rabindra- 
nath Tagore is by far the most versatile of 





en sts a mite: 


the greatest creative geniuses that the human 
race has so far produced. 

But even if he did not possess the great 
and versatile creative power which he does 
possess, he would, without doubt, have been 
ranged with the great saints and seers of the 
world instead ‘of with its bards. Though it 
that 
he is content with being called “only a poet,” 
in him ‘truly the artist is merged in the 
philosopher wrapt in an emotional contempla- 
tion of the cosmic whole. 

An endeavour to get together the elements 
of his philosophy would be of value if by so 
doing we can have a clear and harmonious 
presentation of a rather diffused and complex 
subject. For, even to a superficial student of 
his works if must have been apparent 
that Tagore has a wonderful and inexhaustible 
source of optimism to draw from in all kinds 


. of circumstances including the dreariest, and 


India has need of a comforting and inspiring 

philosophy more than of -anything else at the 

present moment. 
Tagore, however, 


has very little of a 


“hint iS himself over ant 


higher one, 
“assigned destiny 


many that, 


: <The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore 
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reasoned, 
is too mobile and universal to 
realizations to erystallize into a 


allow 


attitude of the mind 
aid-in the midst of experiences. Truth 
over again. 
thing that comes his 
of its existence in him, and 
truth is superseded by and merged 
it does so after fulfilling its 
in the scheme of eternal 
verities” in relation to the life of the poet. 
But it is still possible to discover in the 


midst of this process the gradual emergence ~ 
well be called a philosophy `% 


of what may 
composed of a few outstanding ideas which, 
without themselves crystallizing into a 
definite shape, appear to persist, by virtue of 
their very vitality, in dominating and giving 
shape to numerous other ideas that are born 
from time to time in the poet’s mind. 

By having a philosophy ‘Tagore, however, 
does not become less of a poet. In his mind 
there is no antagonism between poetry and 
philosophy, between the intellect and the 
heart, between Tativa and Rasa. There is at 
least one aspect of Yativa or truth which is 
neither of emotional realization nor of 
intellectual perception, but is essentially a 
Rasavastu, a thing of beauty, attainable only 
through pure poetic contemplation. To Tagore 
his philosophy constitutes such a Rasavaste and’ 
what is more, it seems to be at the very 
basis of most of his Rasanubhuti or poetic 
feeling. It must not be assumed also that 
by trying to discover a bond of significant 
philosophical unity in Tagore’s poetry I am 


. asking my readers to be blind, or am myself > 
blind to 


the great and colourful variety 
of. his innumerable poetic ideas. But a deep 


and reverent study of his poetry will lead one © 


to the irresistible conclusion that that unity 


does exist, a unity which gives to all of - 
Tagore’s writings their most poignant and — 
unfailingly common 


characteristic, 
underlying note of optimism. l 
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systematic philosophy. His mind | 
his .~ 
well-defined, + 
well-set-out philosophical doctrine, unless his “4 
is the philosophy of the open mind, just an © 
and heart, a living, ` 
growing thing which attains perfection through” 
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‘tt is curious that in the entire range of 
is not perhaps a single in- 

indulges in a mood of 
tearful pessimism, or sings seriously of des- 


of fatigue, of weakness, of fright. 
- Every man, great or small, has his moods, 
: and ‘avery poet has his. But Tagore, in his 


s 3 "Wye 
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=- at every step, in the course of one 


-0f these 
“as better provided with 


F the right track and his efforts 
= directed. 


that he preaches, but the 


Pe 


= this 
: other ideas and most-of his feelings. . 


- growth of these 
- ‘their bearings on lesser ideas; 


© of these basic ideas may, 
: called 


‘literary works at any rate, displays only one 


` wood, a mood of unfailing courage, unshake- 
; able faith in the future and unlimited good 
.  @heer. 
-.has to be forgiven for being led to conclude 


One cannot fail to note this, and one 


‘from this that there must be a philosophy 


- of life behind an optimism of this kind, that 
« there must be a basie idea or 


: ideas firmly 
rooted in'the poet’s mind which give to it 
peculiar character and colour all his 


It is impossible to trace the origin and 
ideas in detail, showing 
their influence 
thought of the poet 
short 
article. I shall be content, therefore, with 
¿giving only the bare outline of the growth 
-and meaning of a few of the most important 
ideas, leaving it to the student who 
time and talents to 
elaborate on the lines suggested in this 

article. I feel sure, he will “find 


on the life and living 


will be well 


The first and probably the most important 
perhaps aptly, be 


A 
ii 


All serious students of Tagore must have 
noticed that, unlike most otber poets, mystics 
and poet philosophers, his call is very seldom 
to the people who are weary of life to come 
and grope into the cool shades of beautiful 
unrealities and thus to soothe the fever of 


Tacorr’s Cunt or tan Wayrarer. 


existence. His call is ever towards the 
Reality which is unrealizable, towards the 
Far away, the Unseen, the Impossible. 
It is not an escape from life and action 


release of life and 
action from the prison of a smaller self. He 
holds forth no promise .of a Kingdom of 


Heaven, no lure of an Eternal Beatitude, no 


Nirvana, no Br ahmavihara.-—It is Charaivets 
GR), just going on ahead, following the 


` wrge of a truer and larger life in oneself that 
and yet leads. 


leads nowhere 
Tt knows no 


in particular 
way, this lfe-urge; but if is 
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capable of creating ay 
none. 

The keen call of this Way pie waits 
to be created came to his ears when he was 
still a youth, in the shape of a blind, helpless 
yearning for the Far away, the Unknown 
He had not yet fully recognized it to be 
the call of the Road and the pilgrimage had 
not yet begun. 

I am restiess. I am 


things -----O Great Beyond, 
the flute! I forget, I 


athirst for far away 
©: the keen call of 
ever forget that L have no 


wings to fly, that I am bound in this spot 
evermore. 
When the pilgrimage begins, it begins. 


as meaningless wanderings of spirtt. 


I was walking by the road, I do not know 
why 


I run as a musk-deer runs in the shadow of 
the forest, mad with his own perfume.---.-I lose my 
way and I wander, I seek what I cannot get, 


Slowly this wanderlust grows into a 
passion in him, and finds passionate 
expression in a series of his early poems 


which, but for all that follows later, would 


appear to have been written more in 
jest than in any serious mood. 

For years I have gathered and heaped up 
scraps ‘and fragments “of things : Crush them 


and dance upon them, and scatter them all to 
the winds. For I know, ’tis the height of wisdom 
to'be drunken and go to the dogs.” 


But even in those youthful days of 
exuberance the Road ceased to have any 
real illusions for him. If his faith in tbe 


Road itself was not so great from the very 
beginning, Tagore at this period might 
almost bè considered a pessimist, his 
philosophy a philosophy of tears, notwith- 
standing the not quite serious tone of a 


good number of the poems. 

Though the evening comes with slow steps 
and has “signalled for all songs to cease : 

Though your companions have gone to their rest 
and you are tired ; 

Though fear br oods 
of the sky is veile 


in the dark and the face 


et, bird, O my bird, listen to me. do not 
close your wings.’ i 
Though, occasionally, he speaks of 
this pilgrimage in terms of delightful 
imagery : 
“I hunt for the golden, stag------” 
yet, when the great Pilgrimage begins at 
last, even Death is no longer a fulfilment 
of Life, she is merely a companion at 


agame to be played on the roadside in 


om: a eee eee 
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way Tue there is` 


see Slowly I return upon my steps, I do not . 
know why.” 
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the dim distance and 


‘the intoxication that is 
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which one has to leave one’s bed of dreams, 
fling open the door and come out. 

We are to play the game of death to-night. my 
bride and I. 

The night is black, the clouds in the sky are 
capricious, and the waves are raving at sea. 

We have left our bed of dreams. “flung open the 
door and come out, my bride and I.” 


With the passage of years the journey 
at times seems to acquire a little meaning. 
There is. now and then, a vague suggestion 
of Someone in front who is for ever 
calling. But this Someone is always iu 
is always a total 
stranger. It is true that this strangeness 
itself is like unto a lure: 

“The veiled face of dark doom lures you- si 


but beyond this the poet knows nothing. 


So, it is the Road over again which only 
he knows and which he must love for its 
own sake. a 

“The Road is my wedded companion:----..--My 
mesting with her had .no beginning. it ‘beging 
endlessly at each daybreak, renewing its summer 
in fresh flowers and songs, and her every new 
kiss is ‘the first kiss to me.” 

There are occasional questionings and 
doubts : 


“Why does this foolish heart recklessly launch 
its hope on the sea whose end it does not know ?” 

What makes the pilgrimage worth while? 
What is the prize for which the race is 
to be run? The answer comes quite 
readily : 

Just the joy that 
All he hopes for is 
love is for the way, 


is in the running. 
wavfaring, all his 
his life fills with 
in the ever-renewed 
pleasure of wayfaring. 

He is speaking of the Way he loves 


‘ when he says: 


I shall know you by the thrill in the darkness, 
bv the whisper of the unseen world, by the breath 
of the unknown shore : 


of the way that leads 
is its own fulfilment, 
his beloved : 

“I know not if I 


seeking him every where : 
or of pain.’ 


which 
says of 


nowhere, 
when he 


have found him, or I am 
if itis a pang of bliss 


his beloved is at his very 
door, he does not think of inviting him ib, 
ne leaves the house and goes ont with his 
beloved in silence ; which is very significant, 
as it proves that his love is incapable of 
finding fulfilment unless it is found on the 
“Way. 


- Even when 


Stand mute before him for a while gazing into’. 


uis face ; ‘ 
Then leave thy house and go out with him In 

Silence. ji 
“Is it the Destroyer who 


comes ? For 
boisterous sea of tears heaves 


pain ----The call comes from the land of dimness - 
beyond your ken- . Accept your Destiny, : 
Bride! Put on your red robe to - follow through ; 


the darkness the torchlight of the Bridegroom. 


It is enough 
road is his ‘King’s 


road, the King whom he ; 
has not seen 


and the expected letter from. 


whom never arrives. 
It leads me I know not to what abandonment, ` 
to what sudden gain or surprise of distress. Ja 


know not where its windings end.—But my King’s: 
Road that lies still before my house, makes my 
heart wistful. 


he 
where the road leads to: 


Again and again 
he does not care 


nor for what there may be at the end of it. i 


oe 
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in the flood-tide of- 
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I felt I saw your face and I launched my 


boat in the dark.--...If the sails droop, if the: 
message of the shore be lost, I will sail onward. 
The rest is all hope for the sake of 
hoping. 
‘Traveller. how far is the sea ” 


‘How far is it we all ask ? .. 
‘Traveller, what if the night overtakes you ?” 


‘We shall He down to sleep 


till the new i. 


morning dawns with its songs and the call of the ~ 


sea floats in the air, 


Hope never appears to him as a promise * 
of deliverance from the miseries of existence. © 


He asks. 


Deliverance ? Do you not know, our 


Who speaks of deliverance ? 


Master ` 


Himself has taken upon Him the bonds of creation ? ° 


That He is bound with us all for ever ? 


Who speaks of perfection 
It was a fool among the gods 
out on the day following 
where there has 
of light and one of the stars has been lost.” 
In the deepest silence of 
stars whisper among 
because they know. 
Eternal perfection is over 
‘says to the universe 
Fugitive, 


creation, “Some- 


all. 


in time, 


The moment you are perfect in your 


and finality ? ie 
who cried... 


been a break in the chain | 


the nights the - 
themselves and smile, 
Nothing has been lost. ~ 
But then he ~ 
the Eternal _ 


wealth. ; 


you have spent everything and are bankrupt. That s 


A why you are always pure. Should 
sudden weariness stop for a moment, 
would rumble into a heap, 


you 
the world 
and even the least 


in SA 


e ars 
E EAN 


speck of dust would pierce the sky taroughout = 


its infinity with an unbearable pressure. 


It is difficult for the finite understanding to, 


conceive movement without a direction. 


O AP ee 


the infinite covers all the points in every 
direction by its own magnitude ; so, whatever 
movement it can have, must be within itself 
and on.its own axis. We, the students of 
Darwin, are accustomed to think of the world 
aS moving in an upward evolutionary slant. 
There were many among our grandparents 
who believed the contrary. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
the passionate futurist, will insist on including 
God in this evolutionary process. 
does not believe in the perfectibility of the 
world in that sense. For him, the world 
moves -from perfection to perfection, so it 
is perfect and imperfect at the same time. 
Life, the great demiurge, is neither for 
good nor for evil, it is conceived of as 
both good and evil. It is the urge of self- 
expression in eternal playfulness. 


This little fute of a reed Thou hast carried 
over hills and dales and hast breathed through it 
melodies eternally new. 


His attitude . towards 
nearest to that of Bergson. He is 
never a finalist, he never accepts purpose 
as the key of evolution, he never conceives 
evolution as the working of a cosmic plan. He 
believes in Life which is free and creative: 
“Look at the road that we have made 
with the tread of our footsteps.” Evolution 
with him, as with Bergson, is an intuition 
of evolving, an initiative of spontaneous 
movement. It is a creative process, a force 
that makes for novelty. | 

In its individual aspect, Life is poetry, a 
love lyric of unsurpassable beauty, a singing 
in ever-renewed harmony, a harmony com- 
posed of such notes and counterpoints, such 
dissonances resolved or left suspended, as 
birth and death, love and hatred, progress 
and dissipation, memory and forgetfulness. 
It may have many proximate ends, but it 
has no ultimate end in the infinite. . 


evolution comes 


It was whispered that we shall sail in a boat, 
only thou and I, and never a soul 
this our pilgrimage to no country and to no end. 


This idea of the Eternal Pilgrimage, of 
evolution without a design, occurs in Tagore’s 
poetry with a surprising frequency. Those 
critics who speak glibly of the quality of 
dreamy sweetness in Tagore, have perhaps 
failed to be impressed by the strength and 
' force of this idea which in many places is 
almost static on account of ifs very intensity. 
But in almost all the poems of Balaka, and 
in many of his earlier poems, his lyrical 
enthusiasm, as it carries that idea, rushes on 


But Tagore — 


would know of 
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with a force which is atomic, they resound . 
with a music which is of the spheres. 

This idea finds its most sustained and 
elaborate, though not its most forceful, 
expression in that wonderful drama of move- 
ment, Zhe Cycle of Spreng. Its very first 
song sounds the keynote of the philosophy 
around which the delightful web of a 
musical drama is woven. 


L hear the Wayfarer, he calls me by my name 


as he goes, O he makes it hard, for me to stay ` 
indoors. 
In the world of this drama, tbe South- 


wind, the Bamboo Grove, 
the Flowering Champak, 
all are pilgrims. But it is a pilgrimage to 
Nowhere, a wayfaring in playfulness. Its 
youug men are such dare-devils that they 
are not afraid of work! As they must 
play, they just convert their work into play. 
They refuse to grow old or wise, they refuse 
to let their flowers wither so that there 
may follow a harvest of fruits. They rejoice ` 
in the idea that their road will lead them 
nowhere and that their voyage will bring them 
to no shore. Frosty Winter is none other 
than Spring in disguise. Youth and 
Old Age play an eternal hide and seek and 
every time Youth wins. Above it all, the ` 
Joy of Eternal Life rolls on, and all sorrows, 
losses and wastage are as nothing on the 
shores of its infinity. 

The same philosophy underlies the design 
ot the Achalayatana, which is an earlier 
work. We do not meet the wayfarers here, 
but a few of those restless souls who are still 
captives within the four walls, of the 
familiar, but to whose ears the keen call of the 
Far away, the Unknown, has come. 


The. way whose track lies through all 
lands and then loses itself 1 in a maze of dreami- 
ness. 

Nobody knows whither it pursues its course, to ` 
what hillside, to what seashore, and towards what 
impossible hope. Their minds become sweet with 
the thought of tbat honey that remains. ever 
hidden away. They open all the doors of their 
house and discover that they would not be 
satisfied until they have been able to go 
everywhere. l 

Post Office, which is a much earlier work, 
sets forth in a simple allegorical form the same 
yearning of the poet’s. heart for the Unknown, 
here symbolized in the great out-of-doors. 

Gitali is principally a song of the Way. 
Again and again the same exuberance of .the 
pleasure of wayfaring, the same longing for and 


the Bird’s Nest, 
all are waytfarers, 
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~ trustinthe Unknown ring outin its pages till it looks afresh at the universe and sees witl 
_ becomes almost a monotony. Even God, though a shudder a flight of wild cranes, the mac 
~ he is not like the Invisible King of Mr. Wells, intoxication of stormy winds in their W 
_ a struggling and self-perfecting creature of That intoxication is in every 


e- RS. 


"evolution, is, nevertheless, a wayfarer, Balaka. cas 
- Q 7 r $ on 7 yo 
“O Wayfarer, thou art the comrade of all Suddenly , the mountains begin dreaming — 
wayfarers. of floating away to nowhere in particular 
0 take to the way is to come to thee.” like a mass of wandering clouds. The trees 


And again, 
“Comrade of the road. 
ere are my traveller’s greetings to thee. 


flutter their branches and wriggle to fre $ 
themselves from the bondage of the eart 


eae 

Lord of my broken heart, of leave. The leaves of grass become restless nes the 
taking and loss, of the grey si fields. The entire creation becomes homesick — 
Satan reece for the Far A d the Unattainable 
o al, or e Har way an e nattainable — 
My greetings of the ruined house to thee! while it sings ee E 
O Light of the new-born morning, Sun of en ft Pa a es 
the everlasting day, It is not here, it is not here. oe 

y greetings of the undying hope to thee ! It is somewhere else ! al 
b My Guide, I am a wayfarer of an endless road, This eternal longing for the Unknown 
y greetings of a wanderer to thee. ce 


and the Unattainable, this Life-Urge, is no 
But in Balaka, a Flight of Wild Cranes, a a blind impulse for movement. | It is noto 
volume of about fifty of his maturer poems, this instinct. It is not even intuition merely, — 
cult of the way finds its most perfect lyrical Its roots are embeded in Eat 
expression. Balaka is the Supreme victory 

of Tagore’s poetical genius. It is one of the B - ANANDA OR ŞyyTaeTIC Joy 


marvels of the world. The language of va | i 5 Bs 
Bolaka is of a divine, incalculable felicity, From Joy all things have their birth, 


the diction untramelled ard vigorous, the bar agi! on ge Em ie Rise 
imageries copious and beautifui, the music And it is here that Rabindranath Tagore Me 
sublime, the Imagination folding within its parts company with Bergson and follows 
sweep the entire universe of thought and the track left by his anoastore Without ~ 
matter. In the depth, subtlety, strength, being content with discovering what causes 
wealth and originality of its ideas, it is the life movement, he goes deeper down to 
unique. We find in it, at their perfection, Seek the reason why that cause should 
all the qualities that are characteristic of operate. He finds that reason is Ananda 
Tagore: the meditative calmness of Words- This at once raises the conception of the _ 
worth and the lyrical enthusiasm of Shelley, world from the vital and the intellectual 
the haunting and elusive beauty of his designs to a moral and religious level. Life draws _ 
and the subtle sympathy’ that is his spell. perpetually on this secret of joy and tires TS 
In a supreme moment of ecstasy the not. Tt is this joy that keeps the élan or 
creation comes Seeking an entrance into -R 


; ife i lse of Bergson living. fas 
the poet’s dreams... to whisper its secrets the life impulse of Bergson living Br) 


fo him. In the light of that dream he b 10 (To be concluded) a 
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S ye New Italy and Greater India 7 
(a 


By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, Ph.D. 


NE interested in the study of western evolution of new Italy under the Fascist i 


civilization and culture must regime. In Rome a student of history gets 
necessarily have to take into considera- the most vivid impression of the evolution 
tion contributions of Greece and Italy. In many of a nation, its. -past, present and 
respects, Italy has played a greater part in possible future. Here again, onẹ can 


the evolution of western civilization. Italy secure comprehensive ideas of the con- 
tribution of Christianity to 
western culture as well as 
the intolerance and ruthless- 
ness of the Catholic Church, 
its tremendous power, acquired 
through a world-wide organiza- 
ation tion which is vaster and 
Ail” more stable than any temporal 
pa power in the world. | 
New Italy, under the ` 
leadership of Signor i 
Mussolini, is roused to its 
very depths of national 
consciousness. It feels that 
it has a mission of introduc- 
ing a higher type of civiliza- 
tion. It has the urge of * 
becoming a great power again | 
with the splendours of 
St. Peter’s, Rome with inset of the present Pope Imperial Rome of the past. 





- fascinates me; and whenever | 
ean manage, I go to Rome 
to feel the atmosphere of 
the evolution of western 
civilization. In Rome, from 
the ruins and monuments 
one can visualize the panorama 
of Italian history from the 

days of the Roman Republic, 
through the Macedonian wars 
(200-168 sB. c.) the destruc- 
tion of Carthage ( 146 B. c. ), 
the era of the Roman 
Emperors, the beginning of 
Christianity as the State 
religion, under the Emperor 
Constantine the Great, the 
Dark Ages of Europe, the 
Renaissance, Italy under the 


foreign domination, Italy's The Victor Emmanuel Monument The Italian National 
struggle for national unity Monument dedicated to King Victor Emmanuel, 
and independence and the one of the liberators of Italy 
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NEW ITALY AND 
Italy’s ambition is not 
to the spheres of its mere national 
existence, but it is primarily international 
in character. It is, however, fully understood 
by the leaders of new Italy that national 
greatness is an essential | requisite for 
effective self-assertion in world affairs, 
Italy must be great through her national 
power, achieved through the authority of 
an “ethical State”, supported by national 
co-operation and solidarity. Italy must 
Increase her national efficiency jn. every 
sphere of human activity. Every “^ Italian 
citizen must think first of his duty 
towards his  self-development, welfare of 
the State and society and make his or 
her supreme effort to attain the ideal. 
Class harmony must take 
the place of the ideal of 
elass-war. So-called democracy 
must give way to the rule 
oF the aristocracy of intellect 
and disinterested leaders who 
have dedicated __their__ lives 
to” the ideal of service. 
ery individual must live 
the life of discipline and 
service. These are some of 
the out-standing features of 
Fascist philosophy of life and 
government. Some superficial 
and prejudiced observers of 
new Italy have spoken of 
“Fascist tyranny” and 
condemned the Fascist regime. 
To me itis clear that the 
Fascist government or a 
particular official might have 
made some mistakes on particular occasions ; 
but Fascism stands for liberty with 
responsibility and” it is Opposed to all 
forms of license. It gives precedence to 
Duty and Strength, as one finds in the 
teachings of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Italian activities in the field of 
international politics is obvious to students 
of world events. No important problem 
of world politics can be solved without 
the co-operation of Italy. The most recent 
example of this is that Mr. Henderson, the 
Foreign Minister of the British Empire, had 
to go to Rome to consult Signor Mussolini, 
to bring about settlement of the 
naval armament question among various 
powers. Several years ago Great Britain 
ceded some of her African territories to 
Italy to establish cordial relations with her. 
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her influence in- 


Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, — 
and. even Soviet Russia. Before — 

war, ` the Italian merchant — 
of no special consequence; — 
it is one of the most important 
world. Italy’s army and Italian 
air forces are formidable: and only a few 
months ago, Italian airmen, under the — 
leadership of His Excellency 
Balbo, the War Minister, made the mo 
wonderful formation flight of a dozen of 
aeroplanes from Italy to South America, ~ 
Italy has taken the position of a leader 
in aviation. During recent years, Italian 
scholars have made very valuable contribu- — 
tions in all branches of arts and sciences, ` 


GREATER INDIA ag 
Italy has extended 
Persia, Turkey, 
Hungary 

the world 
marine was 
but to-day - 

in the 
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Constantine and the Coliseum. 


Italy is asserting her cultural 


consciousness 
through her new Royal 


Academy, under the ~~ 


presidency of His Excellency Senator Ag 
Marconi, the pioneer inventor of wireless 1 
telegraphy and radio. -It should be of © 
great interest to students of Indian | 
civilization and culture to know that 


Italian scholars like His Excellency Professor 
Formici, His Excellency Professor Tucci oing 


tome, His Excellency Professor Pavolini of 
Florence and others are carrying on a 
researches in the field of Indology which 


have enriched the history 
The whole world looks 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome for data. — 
on agricultural matters. It should be known 
to Indian students that Italian scholars 
in archeology, geography and 

sciences are most forward-looking. — 


of world culture. ~ 
to the International a 
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s every evidence that Rome is again asa world power, they- are more anxious to 
issuming her position, being one of the increase national efficiency through education. 
nost important culture centres of the For India, it will be of great value to learn 
world. some lessons from the educational policy of 

One point I wish to emphasize is that the Fascist regime in Italy. It gives special 
-o the Fascist leaders of the type ot Signor opportunity to promising Italian youth to 
Mussolini, political and economic power is acquire the very best type of scientific 
ı means to an end—national greatness. To education. At the same time, it. promises 
to give the best possible opportunities to 
the training of children with the ideal of 
freedom, permeated with the sense of duty. 
For this very purpose Signor Mussolini has 
personally taken the leadership in introducing 
the Montessori method in children’s education 
in Italy. Importance of child education cannot 
be over-estimated. This fact was realized by 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart and others. Over 
them all, stands the name of Mme. Maria 
Montessori, wx. D, of the Royal University 
of Rome, who has made avery important con- 
tribution in the field of the education of 





Dr. Maria Montessori 


be sure, Fascist Italy is imperialistic in its 
attitude in respect of national expansion, 
because over-populated Italy needs new 
territory for her growing population. In this 
matter, Indian statesmen should learn a 
lesson from Italian statesmen, who are persis- 
tently acquiring territory in Africa and 
lands adjoining Italy. Where will the Mrs. Ghousia Jamaluddin 
surplus population of India go? Why 
should there not be Indian emigration children. Her works, especially her Pedagogical 
to all parts of the world 2 Why should Anthropology, are indispensable for teachers 
not India lead the way in matters of and she undoubtedly is the greatest educator 
‘removing unjust immigration restrictions of children of our time. The Italian State— 
in various parts of the world, especially the Fascist ‘-Government—is doing all that is 
in Africa and Australia ? possible to aid the great Italian educator 
While the leaders of new Italy are anxious and to make her work an Italian contribution 
to secure their due recognition for Italy to the cause of human progress and freedom. 
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NEW ITALY AND GREATER INDIA 


Being interested in the. educational pro- 
gramme of the Fascist Government, which is not 
only interested in diffusing education among the 
masses, but in training thousands of experts 
as well, my wife and I had the special 
opportunity of meeting Mme. Montessori. We 
attended some of her lectures delivered for 
teachers from twenty-one countries, attending 
the courses in the Montessori Method, in 
Rome. We visited the great experimental 
institution at Opera Montessori at Via Monte 
Zebio, Rome, where children from the age of 
three to six are trained through freedom. It 
was most inspiring. One day when visiting 
the school, I had the opportunity of meeting 
Hon. Emilio Bodiero. the Vice-President of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, who is the 
President of the Montessori Society. He is 
interested in promoting cultural co-operation 
between India and Italy. | 

Our interview with Dr. Montessori was 
soul-inspiring. Her modesty and sympathe- 
tic interest in cultural activities in India 
served as a tonic. When we discussed the 
supreme importance of the contribution of 
Indian women in Indian national life and 
suggested that Mme Montessori’s visit to India 
will aid the cause of education of women 
and children in India, she with her characteristic 
modesty expressed her desire to be of some 
Service in the matter and hoped to visit 
India at no distant time. While discussing 
the possiblity of ‘ cultural co-operation 
between India and Italy, it was Mme 
Montessori who with great satisfaction in- 
formed us that there were four Indian women 
in her class on the Montessori method. This 
news was a matter of great delight to us. 
We met these Indian sisters in the elass. 
Rarely during the twenty-six years of my life 
outside of India, have I felt such a supreme 
Satisfaction as I did when I met these Indian 
women, the torch-bearers of Indian culture 
and international co-operation. They re- 
presented the best of Indian womanhood with 
refinement, idealism, constructive patriotism 
of the highest type, modesty and determina- 
tion. They are married ladies who left their 
husbands and children in far away India and 
crossed the ocean to acquire knowledge 
which will be of great value to India. My 
wife and I mét them on various 
occasions during our stay in Rome. I am 
going to place some idea of their life 
and ambition before the Indian public with 
the hope that this will inspire other Indian 
sisters and encourage Indian men to follow 
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the examples of the husbands, parents and 
relatives of these Indian women students.. 

First of all, I shall give my impression of 
my Moslem sister from Hyderabad—Mrs. — 
Ghousia Jamaluddin of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Let me give her own story in a few words, 
as she expressed it to me. “Ag my mother 
was teaching Arabic in the Government 
school of Hyderabad, Deccan, my study began 
at the early age of three. I passed my matri- — 
culation at the age of fourteen, but I had 
to suppress my keen desire to continue it as 
there was no zenanna college in Hyderabad. — 
In 1925 the Government decided to establish 





Mrs. Kamala Bakaya 


college, if there were seven ~ 
joined six other students 
to complete the number, although it — 
seemed very difficult to continue the study 
after a long gap of sixteen years (during that — 
period I was married and had six children); 
but success in the junior F. A. examination — 
encouraged me very much and I got through 
the Intermediate. I had been successful in 
junior B. A. examination also; but unfor- — 
tunately three days before the final B. A., I fell = 
ill and could not appear for it. TI wished to 
complete it next year, but the Government of eg 
the Nizam granted me a Kuropean scholarship a 


a woman’s 
Students. I 


for further study. I took the course of < 
Froebel Kindergarten in London for a years 
This year I came to Rome to study the ` 


Montessori method. During my college career, — 
I received several gold medals for general © 
proficiency as well as for proficiency in English, ped 
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Arabic and Theology. I ow 
my desire to acquire knowledge. I am grate- 
ful to the Government of the Nizam, and 
pecially to Sir Akbar Hydari, who has 
one so much to introduce progressive 
measures in educational matters in the State. 
I have left my children at home and long to 
go back. But I must do my share in the 
awakening of my Indian sisters and, espe- 
cially, that of my Moslem sisters.” 
= Among the three Hindu women, there 
were two sisters — Mrs. Kamala Bakaya and 
Mrs. Rupkumari Shivpuri. They are 
d ashmiri by birth, but live in the United 
Their father is a- Government 
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an Mrs. Rupkumari Shivpuri 


official ; and they received their education at 
“home. I must say that they are much 
better educated than many who have attended 
schools and colleges. Mrs. Shivpuri’s husband 
is an advocate in Allahabad and she has no 
children. She was connected with the move- 
ment for spreading education” among the 
“women and was teaching in one of the 
schools opened by the Theosophical Society 
at Allahabad. She, after her return to India, 
will continue to teach and spread the 
Montessori method in India. Mrs. Shivpuri 
seemed to be very practical as well as 
ie etermined to carry out her mission. Mrs. 
z Bakaya left upon me that undefined impres- 
sion of a very high-strang personality filled 
with idealism and emotion. She seemed to feel 


a little disturbed. As a mother offive children 
whom she has left behind in India, she seemed 
ae 
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ce to get this opportunity 
of education,” in reply Mrs. Bakaya said, 
“But the sacrifice of my husband is greater. 
Think of the fact that he is taking care of 
the children and he wished that I should 
have this opportunity, while he is working 
hard in his experimental farm.” She continued, 
“after my return, I wish to teach in some 
city where I can take my children from the 
the village where my husband is trying to 
develop a model scientific farm. I have no 


made a great sacrifi 


means to start a school; and I have no 
assurance that I shall have a chance of 
teaching. I shall prefer to teach in Cawnpore, 


Benares, Agra, Lucknow or some other city. At 
times I feel a little nervous because of the 
absolute uncertainty of my future activities 
in the field of spreading education.” I 
assured her that she would certainly have the 
opportunity to contribute her share in 
spreading knowledge in India. 

The fourth Indian sister in Rome was 


Mrs. Jamna Parmanand of Bombay. She is 


married and has a daughter in India. 
She was bubbling with enthusiasm and 


laughed like 


was foremost in her mind, she answered : h 
am thinking of my child. 
studies 


If I do not do 


well in my and fal to get my 





Mrs. Jamna Parmanand 


diploma, I would not be able to face her. I 
am afraid of my dear little daughter.” “Was 
the little girl so powerful ?” I inquired. She 
said, “When I was planning to go to England 
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A Girl practising writing for a Montessori 
School in Vienna 


to study the Montessori method, my little 
daughter, who is about seven years old, one 
day solemnly declared that she would boycott 
me, if I went to England to study. It seemed 
funny and at the same time most significant. 
This remark of my child made me change 
my programme and I came to Rome to 
study under Mme. Montessori. It is a little 
dificult for us here, because we do not 
understand Italian; but everybody is so 


kind to us. We find the Italian people 
to be something like Indian people in 
temperament. They have no prejudice 


In India, our educational system 
defective ; because they do not 


against us 
is rather 


teach foreign languages, and in every 

Indian University there should be facilities 
. . s. (TE 

for studying foreign languages. Mrs. 


Parmanand had university education in India, 
and after her return she will be connected 
with the Fellowship School in Bombay, Space 
will not permit me to give a few more 
bits from inspiring conversations with these 
representative Indian women in Rome; but 
they assured us that they will go to Switzer- 
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land, Germany and other European countries 
before returning home. They are making 
friends for India among Italians and 
students of other nationalities. ei 


During our stay in Rome we learned 
that five young men from India were study- 


centres. We did not have the opportunity 
of meeting them. It was also most gratify- a 
ing to learn that Professor Benoy Kumar | 


Sarkar of Calcutta University was invited ~ 
by the University of Rome and on the 16th 


of March delivered a lecture on “Inter- 
national Significance of Indian Industry 
and Commerce.” ‘This lecture was not 
only well-attended by responsible Italians 


but the Italian press in Rome published —~ 
lengthy reports of the same. The Italian press, E 
Italian cultured society, business men and ~ 
statesmen are taking keen interest in the 
awakening of India. In Italy, as well as- 
other countries of the West, far-sighted e 
statesmen have begun to realize that India. 
is the centre of world politics. Greater 
India has established contacts with the new ~ 
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A Class-room in a Montessori school in Rome 


Italy ; but this meeting should be so directed 
that it will develop into cultural co- 
operation and international friendship. 
Young India can learn many things from 
new Italy in matters of social regeneration— 
the system of “After Work School” inaugu- 
rated by the Fascist Government, the system 
of maternity help etc, co-operation between 
workers and capitalists are only a few items. 
In matters of national defence and military 


education, India can learn the most valu- 
able and practical methods of the develop- 


ment of Fascist military system. 

Before: closing this article I must say 
that one of the most interesting institutions 
that we visited in Italy was the Ernesta 
Besso Foundation in Rome, established by 
an Italian nobleman, Merco Besso, in honor 
of his wife. He left his palatial home and 


a certain sum of money to establish and 


maintain a club for women teachers of primary 
schools. Baroness Lia Lumbroso Besso, the 
daughter of the benefactor, is the president 
of this institution and many progressive women 
of Rome are actively engaged in promoting 
the activities of this institution, This 
foundation maintains free classes for various 
branches of the applied arts and pedagogy, 
music, ete. The four Indian women teachers 


in Rome have been made members of the 
institution and thus they will have the 
opportunity of meeting many Italian women 
teachers. This foundation maintains a 
circulating library for its members. After 
having the most wonderful experience in 
practical philanthrophy in this institution, 


we wished that some rich and far-sighted 
Indian should establish a foundation to aid 
Indian women teachers. 
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Russia On The March 


By JAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, wa. Ph.D. 


“HE Great European War brought about 
many political, social and economic 
changes in the Western world, but 

among them all the most unique is the 
evolution of Soviet Russia. Since the 
time the Bolsheviki seized control of the 
Russian State, they have never. tired of 
putting through the most revolutionary 
changes in order 
and make it a fit place for the helpless 
masses to live in. Being strongly convinced 
that capitalistic countries would sooner 
or later meet with economic disaster 
because of the revolt of labour and the 
conflicting economic interests of nations, 
‘the Bolsheviki declared that Russia must 
be socialized in order to survive the 
approaching fall of capitalism. With such 
ideas back- of their mind, the Soviets are 
busy reconstructing Russia on a communist 
basis. In 1921 the fifteen-year plan, 
fathered by Lenin, for electrification of the 
whole country was initiated, and also annual 
plans for increasing the production of 
the. country were undertaken from 1924 
to 1927. Moreover, a five-year plan was 
begun in 1927 but as its programme was 
found to be somewhat conservative to 
meet the rapid development of the Soviet 
Union, a more revolutionary five-year plan 
was put into effect on the first of 
October, 1928. 


Toe Eive-Year Prax 


The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union is considered to be the . most 
extraordinary enterprise ever undertaken in 


the economic history of the world. The 
Soviet Union covers an 
. $300,000 square miles, one-sixth 


aland surface of the globe and supports 


= some 160,000,000 inhabitants. The Five- 
Year Plan is designed ‘to transform this 
area which is predominantly agricultural, 


into one of the world’s leading industrial 
powers. Under this plan it is proposed 
to stimulate and regulate the output of 
important industries as well as the 
progress of agriculture, of trade and 


to socialize the country’ 


‘assumed 


area. of about 
of the : 


commerce, of cultural and social welfare. It 
is proposed that the total capital invest- 
ment for the | 
shall be 64,600,000,000 rubles (a ruble is 
worth about Rs. 1-8-0), 
that of the preceding five-year 
Basic capital as 


rubles in 1933. 
in industrial 


1928 to 127,280,000,000 
Vast changes in production, 


efficiency and the agricultural system are. 


to be effected during this peryod. 

The Russia of 1918 was largely. an 
agricultural country. Agriculture ‘still is, 
and must be for 
Russia’s life stream. Therefore, the new 
economic policy—Lenin’s temporary com 
promise with capitalism—has been replaced 
by a revised policy fundamentally identical 
with the so-called militant communism of 
the years 1915 to 1921. The new move 
is putting agriculture on a communist basis 
as rapidly as possible. This 
toward collective farms has already 
mass proportions, its success 
measured only by the quantity of 
upon. such farms. The 


being 
machinery placed 
Kremlin policy is 
small peasant holdings into large collective 
farms in order to introduce a large number 
of tractors and other agricultural machinery 
to increase the productivity of those 
farms. This policy is violently shaking 
the 26,000,000 small farmers from old 
methods, wunprogressive systems and habits, 
and compelling them to - adopt a programme 
of modern big-seale farming in accord 
with the latest and scientific methods of 


American farming. That and no less is 
what the Kremlin aims at and seems to 
be accomplishing. The important point 
in this. new economic policy is that it 
is expected to give results which 
individualism could not give. More for 


that reason rather than to any theoretic 
Communist reason, collectivism has become 
absolute and forms the inevitable keystone 
of the Kremlin policy. 

The ever-increasing 


period 1928-29 to 1932-33. 


more than twice: 
period. 
= ordered by the Gosplan. 
is increased from 70,500,000,000 rubles in- 


Some years yet to come, . 


movement — 


to convert the 26,000,006 - 


speed at which the- 
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‘Soviet State machinery is now moving 
toward full communism is shown by the 
‘decrees published from time to time. Early 
‘this year a decree was passed that a total 
of. 1,00,000 soldiers should be trained 
immediately to take up their duties as 
- “militant organizers of the Socialist village” 
under a Red army staff. Of these 75,000 
are to be trained to undertake to run new 
‘collective firms, thus supplementing the 
large number,—25,000 from Moscow alone,—of 
‘civilian Communist workmen recently sent fo 
the villages to take up similar duties. In 
‘addition about 50,000 young enthusiasts, belong- 
‘ing to the new “Hammerers’ Brigade,” -were 


also sent out to stimulate Spring sowing 
‘by the peasantry. Another decree was 
recently past ordering the immediate 


«dissolution of all village Soviets lagging behind 
the Bolshevist collectivization schemes and 
-also the regional executives if found guilty 
of similar negligence. Thus the socialization 
of farms is being forced at a faster spéed 
than was expected. 

Recent news 
rapid progress 


dispatches indicate that 
is being made in agriculture, 
‘70,000,000 acres are to be collectivized by 
the end of this year, instead of by the end 
of 1953. These collective farms take in 
_-about 20,000,000 persons. The practical idea 
behind the organized form of collective 
farming. is the establishment 
‘machinery and tractor stations, each serving 
a group of villages. Eventually they are 


to be transformed into centres of power 
supply and agricultural aid in a broad. 
sense. It is reported that there are 
already , about 23,000 tractors in the 
country; in 1933 as many as 170,000 
tractors will be available in the socialized 


sector. In the Russian Federation (European 
Russia and Siberia), there were in 1929 
some 1,976,000 acres of state farm. Last 
year it went up to 18,585,000 acres. This 
year they expect to increase it to about 
20,000,000 acres. While the Five-Year 
Plan required 36,000 collective farms for 
this year, there are already some 57,000. 
While -in 1929 the socialized proportion 
was only. 2 or 8 per cent, last year 
about 40 per cent was brought under 
the collective system. 

In socializing agriculture and in inducing 
the many thousands of peasants to adopt 
modern methods of large-scale farming, 
the Soviet Government has encountered 
many difficulties. At the beginning this 


of central ` 
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chahge was- a veritable earthquake to the.” 
majority of Russian farmers.: Now however ' 


are becoming used. to the system. 
come to see the advantages 
and. iù such places the 
smoothly. But in 
been necessary to use 
often brutal, pressure 
who would prefer to 
system. Since 


they 
Local peasants 
of collectivization, 
process takes place 
many places it has 
considerable, and 

against the farmers 
cling to the individual 
small holdings do not produce enough 
surplus, collective farming has come to 
be regarded as a necessity. The agricultural 
development of the country has been 
much behind its  industrialization, 
hence drastic ~measures are taken for the 
upbuilding of the farms on a collective 


basis. The Five-Year Plan proposes to invest 
23,000,000,000 rubles in supplying farms 
with technical equipment, improving the 


and middle peasant groups, 
a large-scale 


status of lower 
developing state farming on 
and in establishing collective farming 
organizations and co-operative schemes. 
Market technique, application of fertilizers 
and scientific methods are factors upon 
which the project depends. ‘ 


Dary Farursc Ix Tue Sovirr Uxioy 


Thus Russia is moving in line with 
America in the direction of mass produc- 
tion. In this connection it is interesting 


to observe the development of the dairy 
industry. According to the Economie 
Review of the Soviet Union; the number of 
cows has increased by more than 2,000,000 
since 1925. The progress made in the 
industry is due, not so much to inereased 
production of butter, milk and other dairy 
products by individual peasant farmers, as 
to the organization of large dairy enterprises 
working for the market. Purchases of 
butter. by Central State 
organizations from peasants and  co-opera- 
tives increased from 59400 metric tons in 
1925-26 to 75,€00 tons in 1928-29. The total 
number of butter and cheese factories in 
the Soviet Union is now estimated at 8,000, 
of which more than half were established 
in the past four: years. Of the 4597 
dairies built from 1925 to 1929, 267 are 
mechanized. The organization of the new 
dairies involved an expenditure of about 
60,000,000 rubles, of which 30 per cent came 
from individual dairies and the rest fron 
co-operative organizations. 
Co-operative Dairy Centres) which handles 


and . 


and co-operative 
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the bulk of the dairy business” in 
U.S. 5. R., alse spent” 22,000, 000 rubles 
various measures designed to iscrease 
milk production. - i n 
Farther development of tie daity indus- 
try is planned largely along “the 
organization of large collective dairy farms, 
which are expected. to 
6,000,000 head of cattle this year. 


~ 


T 
för 


In addition 


to the commercial dairy farms, there 
will be -formed this year a number of 
co-operative farms in small industrial 
centres, which are expected to have some 
3,000,000 cows. - The measures taken 
for the development of the dairy 
industry will result in increasing greatly the 


supplies of milk, butter, cheese, and other 
dairy products for urban commuuities. At 
the present time these supplies are somewhat 
limited. Much of the machinery and equip- 
ment needed for this industry are imported 
from foreign countries. 

According toa decision of the Commissariat 
for Trade, it is reported that the newly 
formed company, Soyuazmoloko (United Dairy 
Industry), will invest in new. construction 
and re-equipment of existing dairy enterprises 
total of 17,800,000 rubles this year. More 
than: half of this sum is to be used for the 

vzanization of large dairy farms of which 
seven, with a total of 17,000 cows, are 
‘expected to be in operation before the end: of 
this- year. The capital investments of the 
Soyazmóloko this year for the building of plants 
manufacturing dairy products will amount to 
5,500,006 rubles. ‘Three factories for the pro- 
duction of condensed milk are to be built in 
the Novosibirsk district in the northern 
region, and in the Northern Caucasus, each of 
which ‘will produce 3,000 tons of condensed 
milk annually. Nearly 250 butter factories 
are to be built in the Russian Republic 
proper alone. In the Ukraine fifteen factories, 
_ partly mechanized, will be constructed in 
‘conjunction with State Dairy farms. In 
addition to enterprises producing dairy 
products from cows’ milk, eleven plants which 


will produce sheep cheese are planned for 
coustruction in conjunction with the animal- 
breeding and dairy farms of the Ovtzevod 


{State Sheep-breeding Company). 

Another scheme, it is reported, contem- 
plates the expenditure of nearly 2,000,000 rubles 
for the construction of refrigerators and 
warehouses aud for the purchase of. automo- 
Dile trucks. Six refrigerating plants are 
sGheduled for construction this year in Siberia, 
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the. Urals, ees. the Middle Volga Ravina. 

It is also reported that the construction 
of silos is proceeding ata rapid rate. Over 
3,000 are to be built, many with eapacities- 
of from 150 to 300 tons of ensilage. Dike- 
wise some 250 calf barns are to be erected. 

A number of pastures will be limed and 
barrowed, and some 900,000 acres of ensilage 
corn were planted last spring. Careful atten- 
tion is being given to the problem of meet- 
ing the ever-increasing demand for ‘fresh 

milk. The average consumption of milk in 
Moscow per person in 1913 was 48 kiló- 
grams, while in 1925-26 it-had reached 57 
tilograms and in 1928-29, it was 67 kilo- 
grams. During 1929-30 the per capita con- 
sumption was about 73 kilograms. ‘To over- 
come - seasonal difficulties in the supply of 
milk, the cities are beginning to enter into: 
agreements with the milk suppliers to-insure 
a more even supply of milk to the con- 
sumers. Measures are also being taken to 
improve the feeding and breeding of milk 
herds as well as the methods of distribution 
and delivery. 


ka 
Gigantic INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMME 


During the first year of the Five- Y ear 
Plan, Russia invested in industry some 
1,650,000,000 rubles and last year she in- 
vested 3,300,000000 rubles. Of this sum 


2,500,000,000 rubles were invested in so-called 


heavy industries such as coal, iron, oil and 
metallurgieal plants and 500,000,000 rubles 
in light industries. In fact, the government’s 
present five-year industrialization plan, of 
which the first two years have already been 
completed, calls for a capital investment of 
13,500,000,000. The funds for this purpose 
are being derived partly from the industries 
huge internal loans of 
1,000,000,000 rubles yearly. M. Kviring, 
the Vice-Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission of the Soviet Union, 
declares that the government’s Five-Year 
Plan is but a mere step in a general- 
scheme for the entire reconstruction of 
Soviet Russia on socialistic lines, and that 
the Government is already considering the 
adoption of a much greater project which, 
in fifteen or twenty years, would completely 
transform the entire country, and make it 
a dangerous rival of the United States. 

Such a programme is really necessary 
to develop Russia’s vast nataral resources. 
She has great rivers to be harnessed for 
water power; she has wide plains which 
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one of the- greatest of mae 
Har frozen tundras yield valu- 
able furs and timber. .The, coal 
of Russia are. estimated at 
400,000,000,000 metric tons. 

of iron ore abound,” > enough... -fot 
several hundreds of years.. About” 35 per * 
cent of the world’ s! oil reserves are pale 
to be within her’ borders. Russia rank 

first in the production of platinum A 
high reserves...of other minerals, manganese 


make her 
granaries. 


more 


ore, asbestos, ‘gold. copper, silver, lead and 
precious -stones. All these natural resources 
are awaiting... development. The Soviet 


Government spent last year something like 
3,520,000,000 rubles on the construction of 
‘sixty-three gigantic industrial plants, hydro- 
electric stations, factories and mills, twenty- 
three of which cost more than 100,000,000 
rubles; The total cost of these plants re- 
presented more than the entire some invested 


by the Soviet Government in industry 
during the previous five years. 
It was not uncommon, even as- recently 


as. twd years. back, to find Huropean eco- 
nomists scofting at the industrial policy of 
Soviet Russia, “but today the newspapers 
of the world ‘are filled with discussions of 


the Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union and 
the menace if involves to the capitalist 
world. Ia forecasting Russia’s fature 


M. Kyviring declares that Soviet Russia would 
not only soon surpass the United States 
in industrial production, but would lead 
the entire world in that respect in 
comparison with pre-war production. In 
fact, the progress made in industrialization 
is already so amazing that many 
prominent industrialists the world over 
reckon Russia as the rising. rival of 
the United States for supremacy in world 
trade. However, Soviet Russia is not directly 
‘interested in becoming a rival of any 


country; she is interested mainly ‘in 
_ establishing the superiority of Communist 
principles over the capitalist theory of 


operation. If she has selected the United 
States as her rival, if is only because she 
believes that that country epitomizes all 
that is best in- capitalist methods. In view 
“astounding progress already made 
within the short period of two years, Russia 
is now made to appear so gigantic, so- ruth- 
less and -so powerful that business men of 
Europe aud America’ are becoming quite 
nervous at the thought of Russia’s unlimited 
„production of goods and ‘dumping’ in the 


reserves ` 
than.. 
Rich deposits ` 
“dates - 
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markets of the world in- the Ja to 
come. | 


_ COMMERCIAL AVIÄTION 1N Sori Russia 


`- Commercial aviation “In: Soviet. Russia. 
from” the . establishment “of . regular. 
airlines In ` 1922. Since- that time Soviet 
aviation has expanded : tenfold: The first 
commercial air company, the..Deruluft (Joint. 
Russian-German enterprise). was organized 
in 1922 for the purpose of- ;establishing 
an air service between Konigsberg and 
Moscow. - Three Soviet companies, the 
Dobrolet (Volunteer -Air Fleet), Ukrvozdukhput 
(Ukrainian Airways) and the Zakavia (Trans- 
Caucasian Airways),—the latter being liquidated 
in 1915, were organized in 1923. Of the 
companies operating on the territory `of 
the U. S. S. R. the Dobrolet is by far the 
largest. It operates over a distance of 
5,862 kilometres to outlying districts in 
Central -Asia and Siberia, where owin to 
the lack of rail-road facilities, commercial 
aviation is of special importance. Ukrainian 
Airways operates lines 2,920 kilometres. - 
long, the main line connecting Moscow and 
Pekhlevi (Persia) with stops at Kharkov, 

Restove-on-Don, Mineralny Vody and Baku. 

Derulufi’s  air-lines operate over a territory 
kilometres, the two main routes 
being Moscow-Riga-Konigsberg-Berlin and 
Leningrad- Reval-Riga. This net-work of 
airways is, of course, far from adequate for 
the needs of a country of the tremendous 
area of the Soviet Union. However, progress 
is rapid and continuous. 

Another interesting point is that in 1927 
and 1928 there were no fatal accidents 3. 
from 1924 to 1926 there were only two. 
mishaps resulting in three fatalities. The 


average during the five years of operation: 


has been one fatality for every 2,500,000: - 
kilometres flown. It must be. mentioned 
here that Dobrolet has not had a single 


fatal accident in all the-years of its activities ; 
this is an especially noteworthy achievement. 
in view of the fact that the , company 
operates in regions that offer many perils: 
to aviation. This record of safety is due in 
large measure to the experience and training 
of Soviet airmen. Other branches of Russian 
commercial aviation in which 
progress has been recorded include aerial 


photography aud dusting of crop with 
insecticides. Aerial photography is utilized 
in mapping, forest cultivation, industrial 


construction, and for the needs of the: 


considerable = 
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a& Central . Statistical ” 
estimating crops, ` 

The Five- Year | Plañ, formulated by the 
Government for:-the development <of com- 
mercial aviation ~ is, ‘indeed:. | 
provides for the establishment- of `a number 
of. new _rotites: “during the. five-year period, 
bringing the .length of airways to a total of 
41,928 kilometres by 1933, an almost four-fold 
increase. -The plan calls for the establish- 
ment of extensive trans-continental air routes 
to the remotest sections of the far-flung 
territories of the Soviet Union. By the 
end .of .the five-year period it `s expected 
to have’ the trans-Siberian air route across 
the ‘entire continent 
possibly to extend it to Tokio. . If the plans 
cE the Soviet authorities are fulfilled by 
1933 it will be possible to travel from 
Moscow to Teheran (Persia) within fifteen 
or “twenty hours. The interior of Siberia 
will have a number of airways which should 
play, an important part in developing those 
regions. Besides, the establishment of the 
main routes the Five-Year programme calls 
for the organization of a number of local 


routes on the order of the Moscox-Nizni 
Novgorod line which is now in operation. 


The total of the local lines is expected to 
amount to 5,500 kilometres by the end of 
the five-year period. Night flying is also to 
be established on all the Jong routes with 
daily schedules in force all the year round. 
This extensive programme for the develop- 
ment of Russian commercial aviation calls for 
a -large number of additional planes. Most 
of the planes uséd by the Soviet civil aviation 
organizations have been of foreign origin. 
Now a number of factories and work-shops 
are being built within the country, involving 
an outlay of about 50,000,000 . rubles. This 
sum and the funds required from the Federal 
budget for carrying -out the programme is 
to be provided through the flotation ofa 
special loan for commercial aviation and from 


financing local organs, especially for 
organizing local air routes. The expassion 
of the activities of civil aviation in the 


U. S. 5. R. has been reflected in the increased 
purchase of American aircraft products. By 


such a programme of expansion Soviet Russia . 


. will spread ont a network of airways over 
Afghanistan, Persia, Siberia and the Far Kast. 


EDUCATION axp tHe Bive-~-Yuar PLAN 


“While much is said about the agricultural 
and industrial programme of the Five-Year 


l “Administration in 
of the. plan. 
-the 
: succes of the:revolution.- 
‘was passed making it obligatory forall children | 
-to continúe their-eduweation. up - 
‘of fifteen. + 


ambitious. - It 


to Vladivostok and. 


„in which children live. 


about 10,000 
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Plan, little I$ reported on ‘the cultural aspects 
And yet it is on ‘the children 
Soviet Government is. depending for the 
Recently a decree 


to the age 
Under this, decree, 15,000,000 
young Russians will réceive instruction in 
the Union every year. Last year 11.000,000 
attended schools, approximately twice the 
number of scholars enrolled in educational 
iustitutions before the revolution. Aceording 
to figures given by official organs intensive 
education has already reduced the number of 
illiterates in the Soviet Union to 34 per cent” 
of the population as against 67 per cent in - 
the years before the war. The Soviet Russia 
has set apart 1,911,000,000 rubles for its 
ambitious educational programme fow this 
year and it expects to raise that amount-to 
2,259,000,000 rubles during the next academié 
year. The Soviet” Government gives special 
attention to education and the environment 
This aspect has 
become even more prominent since’ the 
inauguration of the Five-Year Plan. 

Russia is now carrying on a war on 
illiteracy. Within the next two or three 
years the Soviet Government expects to have 


‘every child between the ages of 8 and 11 


years iu tbe school with the exception of 
some of the most remote and backward 
districts. In 1914 there were 7,000,000 
Russian children in the elementary schools; 
Tn 1928 there were 9,500,000 and in 19383 
they expect to have 17,000,000. The war on 
illiteracy among the adult population is to 
be intensified ‘by increasing the number of 
what is known as “reading huts” from 
22,000 to £4,000 and also by organizing 
“travelling” libraries. Russia’s 
special interest now is in technical education* 
as the Five-Year Plan is mainly for the 
purpose of building up the nation’s industry 
which demands every trained worker and 
technician that can be found in the country. 
It is stated that more 
engineers, doctors, economists, skilled 
agriculturists ‘and trained managers will be 
required before the, plan; 
meet this situation “Russia has at present a 
dozen new colleges of technology; . 175 
technical high schools are also being con- 
structed. Of the 64,000 technical students, 90 
per cent are provided with scholarship. 
During the last ten , years about 1,500,000 
manual workers have received training in 


than -half a million 


is completed. To ~ 


sized 
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trade union schools, factory institutions and 
the lower technical schools. 

Pedagogy in the U. S. S. R. has discarded 
most of the traditional formulæ and instituted 


a number of novel practices based on ex- 


periments carried on in the years following 
the revolution. “Education must be sọ 
appointed,” said Lenin, “that in every town 


and village the young people are set to work 
performing some practical duty connected 
with the common work.” This linking up of 
what children learn with the life. around them, 
coupled with . the universal application of 
polytechnicism,—the teaching of inter-relation- 
ship of vocations,—represent the-two main 
principles on which Soviet education is 
based. A combination of theoretical and 
practical knowledge in all the main branches 
of proditction has been the aim of educational 
experts ‘in Russia. That does not mean, 
however; that the cultivation of general 
subjects and a thorough pfiysical aud æsthetic 
training are precluded. Correlation is empha- 
in order to acquaint the students with 
the inter-dependence existing between different 
things. The -so-called “complex” system is 
used in, group study hours in order to link 
up some object of every-day life with the 
processes that have gone into the making 
of it and the uses whichit serves. The 
child’s clothes; for instance, are treated not 
only as. an illustration of several phases of 
industry, but as an aid to health and a sign 
of a certain level of culture. Trips to 
factories, model farms, laboratories and 
constructional projects are made frequently 
to keep alive the .students’ interest and enlist 
their. co-operation in the solution of their 
national problems. 

To raise the general standard of culture 
of some,’ 150,000,000 Soviet citizens, it is 
*"planned to “increase the number -of radio 
receiving sets from the 


1928 to ;7,000,000 in 1933, to bring the 
number of cinemas from 8,250 up. to 
50,000, of -which 14,000 will be school 
movies, and to increase the circulation 


of newspapers from 1,700,000 to 5,000,000. 


Films, of course,” play an important part 
in widening “children’s horizons, and few 
people understand - and utilize the 


educational possibilities better than the Soviet 
authorities. The awakening of the iaterest 
of children in as many ae of the 
life surrounding them ‘as possible h ay a to 
schools becoming active factors - the 
cultural: development ‘of the ` and. Out 


350,000 registered in - 


-theniselves co-operate 
~“ work, 


‘to 
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wage a tireless campaign 
prejudice, 


of hours schools 
against adult ‘illiteracy, drunkenness, 
superstition ‘religious beliefs 
survivals of a former era. The 
extensively 
serving frequently. as teachers to 
older folk learning to read. Thus the 
Soviet schools concern themselves. actively 
with everything that in any way affects 
the social, political and economic life of 
the community, and the children leave-.their 
schools with a firm grasp of the task facing 
the country, and a clear understanding 
of their own individual parts ia the 
efficient working of the whole. 
leave with the conviction that the 
programme they „are to help to carry out 
is the right one. 
Thus Russia is 


pupils 
in this 


marching on, marching 
forward toa war on capitalism. Her 
amazing experiment ia industrializatiotr-is 
certainly a war objective in that the 
Five-Year Plan is intended to demonstrate 
the victory of Communist theory. Her 
revolatiouary attempt is therefore undertaken 
in ‘the spirit of war, Russia is “now 
engaged in creating vast industrial 
plans, water-power developments and new 
mining areas. Stalin calls it doing in five 
years what other nations have taken fifty 
years to accomplish. But when the Five-Year 
Plan is completed, it is a question how long 
the pace can be maintained. Can Russia 


remain indefinitely on a war basis, moving 
indefinitely at a speed ten times as fast 
as Western industry? At the rate she 


is now marching, Soviet Russia is certainly 
bound to become the greatest menace to 
capitalism. 
The task 
herself is not by 
Her vast distances, 
into the Union, 


Seis Russia has set for 
any means an easy one. 
the many races welded 
the general poverty, 
superstition and ignorance, the disintegra- 
tion of her economic life following the 
Great War, the blockade, civil wars and the 
famine of 1921,—all these have combined to 
make the adhievement of her undertaking 
extremely difficult. But the economic 
distance already run is indication of 
how much she might accomplish in the 
future. Morally Russia wants the masses 
eain freedom from the confusion of 
sex with ethics, freedom from money 
and love of money. Materially the Soviets 
hope to reach a point where no one, 
however powerful or intelligent, will be 


an 


and other 


They also: 


THE RATIO AND THE FINANCE MEMBER 


use much more than 
wish to free mankind 


and 
‘They 


able to possess 
any one else. 


from its moral bonds as well as from its 
material fétters. In spite of conflicting 
reports, it must be 


admitted that Soviet 


G57 
Russia has accomplished much within a 
short period of time. To say the least, 
it is one .-of the most interesting 


enterprises ever wuhderfaken in the economic 
history of mankind 


The Ratio and the Finance Kember 
By H. SINHA, Pn. D. 


N the course of the speech delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 

Industry, the Hon’ble the Finance Member 
gave a clear account of the present position 
of Indian currency and tried to defend ‘his 
currency administration. Said he: “The 
troubles in India today are troubles which 
(apart from the aggravation of special politi- 
cal causes operating in India) are common to 
the whole world.’ In other words, the 
economic ills from which India is suffering 
are partly due to world factors, 
beyond his control, and partly due to politi- 
cal. factors, which are equally outside his 
scope. To examine this convenient argu- 
ment properly it is necessary to estimate 
correctly the economic consequences of the 
civil disobedience movement and allow for 
them. Briefly, these are three-fold : (a) boycott 
of British goods and foreign cloth; (b) dimi- 
nished excise and stamp revenue and certain 
other incomes; (c) increased cost of jail and 
police ‘administration. So far as {a) is con- 
cerned, there should be diminished import 
and to that extent improvement 
exchange rate. Lower prices of sugar which 
is imported in considerable quantities should 
also operate in ‘the same direction. As 
regards (b), other countries were affected, 
although possibly not to the same extent. 
For instance, Great Britain realized £20.7 
million through stamps during 1980-31, 
against £ 23,7 million during 1929-30,—a fall 
of nearly 20 pe With regard to (c’, it 
may be pointed out that India was spared 
heavy expenditure on social services usual in 
other countries. In England, a single item, 
unemployment insurance, has increased from 
£19.7 million ` during 1929-30 _ to £372 


- prices in 


which are- 


in the., 


million during 1930-31, that is by nearly 90 p.c. 
In view of all this, it is dificult, to hold. the 
civil disobedience campaign: latgely*respon- . 
sible for the present disparity between 
economic conditiqns here and elsewhere. 

Nor should the obvious ` fact: be forgotten 
that this disparity is very .wide and extends. 
over many fields. It is true ‘that’ .the world 
has been passing through a cycle of falling 

prices but it is equally true that the fall of 

India has been precipitous 
as compared with that in other countries. 
According to the Hon’ble the Finance Member, 
such comparison to be fair should be not 
with manufacturing and creditor coantries 
like Great Britain but with agricultural and 
debtor countries, whose exports have 
declined in value but which must find 
sufficient exports to meet their foreign 
obligations. ‘This is done below in a table 
compiled from the Monthly Supplement to 
the Economist of March 28, 1981: 


Monthly average index Percentage 


Countries number during - fall 
1929 1930 j 
Canada 149.4 135.8 9 
Australia 165.7 146.7 11 
India 141 116 18 
Thus the fall in the index number of 
India is 63 per cent heavier fhan that 


of Australia and „double that. of Canada. 
The ‘argument that . these. countries have 
regarded stability of prices as more Important 
than stability of exchange can make no 
appeal to those who hold the same view, - 
Be that as it may, thè fact remains that — 
falling prices with, all their social aad 
economic consequences have hit India muchk- 
harder than any other country. ~~ w 
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AS regards stringency in the money market, 
the Finance Member observed that leaving 
out the last eighteen months in which the 
elrcumstances had been - exceptional, “if 
anything the bank rate had been at a 
lawer level since 1925.” It should be 
remembered however that after: the exchange 
rate was fixed, our ` currevey and credit 
conditions should be judged not by their 
own previous standards but by world stand- 
ards. The table of bank rates in different 
countries quoted below show clearly that 
the decline in the [Indian bank rate during 
the past few years in spite of the succession 
of good monsoons was not so great as in 
other countries, which had. no such special 
advantage On the contrary, some of them, 
2. g. England, had special difficulties. 


‘ #1925 1926 1927 1928 
F inancial , -End of Endof Endof Endof 
Centre ce Deo. jane Des June Dec. June Dec. 
London 5 5 4%, Alo ly 3 2 
New York, 3» D ty 3h yi 4 Bla dg 
aris: + T 6 ő Ge 5 5 3h 3 


To come “to the question of the credit 
of the Government of India, comparison is 
is made below year by year beginning from 
the time of de facto stablization until the 
Lahore resolution repudiating public debts, 
between the maximum and minimum values 
respectively of 3L per cent rupee paper and 

“Bankers Magazine’ group of fixed intérest 
-British Securities, the base of both being 
December, 1921 =100* 


a Indian British 
Maximum 123 1115 


1925-26 ) 
Minimum 118 108°6 
. ( Maximum 132 s EVES 
1926-27 
Minimum ` 134 109°3 
7 { Maximum ` 132 T24 
1927-28 
Minimum 124 1101 
Maximum 126 113°7 
1928-29 
Minimum 120 1111 
Thus the -maximttinm and the minimum 


values wére both ‘lower for the 3% per cent 
rupee paper- > during 1928-29 than during 


1927-28 whereas the reverse was the 
ease with British securities. It is tbere- 
fore. clear that deterioration in Indian 


securities had set in long before any political 
. See The Modern Review for June 1930, p. 750. 








agitation was started and the real 
must be looked for elsewhere. - 

In his anxiety to support the Ls. 6d. 
rate, Sir George Schuster has made other 
misleading statements. Thus he has pointed 


reason 


out that “the average value of exports in the > 


four years 1925-26 to 1928-29 after is. 6d. 
exceeded the average value of exports before 
Ls. 6d. (1921 to 1925) by Rs. 15 crores” The 
real reason for the stimulation of exports. 
was not the high exchange rate but the fact 
that the prices of Indian commodities were 
higher than world prices during the earlier 
period, this disparity being narrowed down 
during the later period. As U. S. A. was 
the only country on the gold standard 
throughout the period, the price level in 


U. S. A. is- compared below with that in 
India: ° 
United States India, Calcutta Percentage 
Bureau of Labour wholesale prices Difference 
year 1926=100. end of July, 19142100 
1921 98 178 ' 82 
1922 97 176 SI 
1923 101 112 70 
1924 98 173 77 
1925 104 159 53 
1926 100 148 4S 
1927 95 148 54 
1928 G8 145 49 
1929 97 141 45 
It is thus clear that exports would have 


risen higher -still if the exchange had not 
been Is. 6d. 


As regards remedies for the present 
situation, he puts in the forefront restoration 
of confidence. „He observes that “with, 
restored confidence capital- 
to India, money would become easier, 
Government securities would rise, and there 
would be general improvement of ‘conditions. 
All this may be conceded but one can hardly 
feel reassured on looking at the following 
statement of reserves for currency notes at 
the close of the last three financial years : 


(In Rs. crores) 
March 81 Mareh31 March 31 
1929 1930 1931. 
1. Notes in circulation 188°03 17723 16084. 
2. -Reserve in Silvercoin 94.95 108.10 117.86 
3. Reserve in silver 
ullion 4.95 2.85 6.94 
4 Reserve in Indian | : 
securities 43.23 33.80 10.20 
5. Reserve in gold 32,22 32,27 25.85 
6. Reserve in sterling l 
securities 


31070 115 Nil 


would flow back. ` 


mi 


ł 


-capital 


” rightly observed : 
` that the general public should have confi- 


= the Government should have tha 
for so doing.” 


ment effectively. to 


- THE RATIO AND THE FINANCE MEMBER 


It is true that during the past two years 
there has been a heavy fall in the amount 
of notes in circulation anda diminution of the 
liability of the Government to that extent. But 
this is more than counterbalanced by a 
decline in Indian Securities Roserves in silver 
coin and bullion have been augmented by 
Rs. 25 crores nearly, but this increase is 
more apparent than real in view of the 
heavy decline in the present market price 
of silver. Gold and sterling reserves which 
are really material have decline] by more 
than Rs. 17 crores. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster’ seams to 
under-estimate the value of public opinion 
unless expressed “through representatives 
who have got to carry the responsibility.” 
Bat. whether responsible or irresponsible, a 
strong popular opinion, — eall it popular 
prejudice if you like—will affect the psycho- 
logy of oparators, may lead to flight 

and create embarrassment in 
ways. ‘Toe Cnambarlain Commission 
“It is almost as important 


other 


dence in the determination of the Govern- 
use their resource to 
maintain the rupee [exchange], as it is that 
resource 
Instead of vaia declarations 
against popular beliefs’ with misleading 
arguments, which must defeat their purpose, 
Sir George ‘Schuster should have discussed 
in detail his owa programme for the econo- 
mic advancement of India. He should have 
removed popular suspicion and mistrast by 
frankly confessing that if India had been 
on ls. 4d. exchange, she could have faced 
the present crisis better and could expect a 
quicker recovery,—a fact which is patent to 
every impartial observer. His talk about 
the avoidance of any discussion about “what 
might have been” is meaningless, seeing that 


’ the whole of his speech is a repudiation of 


the popular picture of “what might have 
been.” 


His fatal mistake 


‘find that 


seems to be that any’ 
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frank admission—of the injurious consequ- 
ences of .is. 6d. exchange amounts to 
an assent to the proposal for lowering 
the exchange rate to ls. 4d. Nothing can 
be farther: from truth. The present writer 


expressed his apprehensions about a world. 
fall “of prices and opposed the highet 


rate at the time of the Hilton Young 
Commission. But that does not prevént 
him from recognizing the fact that the 
lowering of the ratio mow will be fraught 
with graver consequences than even what 
the Finance Member so elaborately describes. 
The immediate effect of any lowering of 
exchange, or even of a “hands off” policy 
will be a rise in the prices of purely 
domestic commodities, whereas, the prices of 
‘Staple products, fixed by world competition, 
cannot simultaneously --rise. Thus  agri-. 
culturists whose interests: -are proposed 
to be safeguarded, will : have. to buy 
everything at a dearer rate “but they will 
be compelled to sell Aheir. goods at almost 


the old price. Thuas their : miseries | will, 
be aggravated. iy ee OU 

‘If Sir George Schuster, is really as. 
jealous about the financial credit and 
economie interest of India as the Indian 
nationalists, as he pleads so ‘often, then his. 


policy and programme cannot, be funda- 
mantally different from those proposed to 
be followed under the new constitution. 
Toe difficulty and uncertainty during the 
transition period about. which he’ Speaks 
will then be minimized. ,He should give 


an earnest of his good. faith and not 
merely proclaim it. He should remember- 
the legacy of his predecessors, who tried 


to maintain British prestige by putting a 
23. gold rate on the statute book after 
their retreat from the exchange market. 


1 


Note .—Since the above article was received, we 
the Government of India have issued 
6° loan for £ 10,000,000, which corfirms the 
writers opinion that the ‘present resources are for 
supporting the exchange rate. —Liditor MM. R. 
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c The Muhammadan Conquest of Bengal 


By U. N. GHOSHAL Ph. D. 


i HE picturesque story of tbe capture of 
“Nudiah” by Mubammad-i-Bakhtyar 
with his party of eightéen horsemen and 

‘the flight of “King Lakhmaniya” has left its 

trail in the commonly accepted view that 

‘the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal was 

achieved with astounding facility. In recent 

times this popular view has received afresh the 


seal of authoritative sanction from the writings. 


of Vincent A. Sosith, the well-known English 
historian of India.* And yet when we take 
"into consideration the available evidence, we 
-eannot but entertain grave doubts as regards 
the accuracy.of the current account. . 

_ Ther rai -of Mubammad-i-Bakhtyar, 
supposing the account of the Muslim historian 
Minhaj-us-Siraj (on whose sole testimony it 
rests) to be based wholly upon fact, resulted 
only in the’foundation of a petty Muslim 
‘dominion in North and West Bengal. The 
- limits of this: territory are given by the same 
historian as extending along both banks of the 
Ganges from Lakhnauti, the capital, to Deokot 
(near Dinajpur). on the one side and to 
Lakhnor (probably the modern Nagar in 
Northern Birbhum) on the other. Under 
the early Muslim rulers of Lakhnauti the 
southern frontier was gradually pushed south- 
wards to Navadvipa (ce. 1255) and to Sapta- 
gram (e. 1298). In the north the boundary 
was extended to Bardhankot in the north of 
Dinajpur (c, 1255). Meanwhile, the rest of 
modern Bengal was ruled by independent 
“Hindu princes or subject to powerful Hindu 
kingdoms beyond the frontiers. In Vanga 
(Eastern Bengal),. as three — surviving 
copper-plate inscriptions testify, two sons of 
Lakshmana Sena, Kesava and Visvarupa, 
‘ruled as independent sovereigns with the old 
imperial titles. A new title applied to these 
kings in the inseriptions, namely, Garga- 
Yavana-pralaya-kala-Rudra (the God Rudra 
on the day of destruction, to the race of 
Garga-Yavanas) hints at their unrecorded 
success in stemming the tide of Muslim 
aggression. The testimony of Minhaj-us-Siraj 

* Cf Early History of IndiaAth ed. pp. 420-422 ; 
Oxford Deion of smy oF ond ed ny bai ke 
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proves that the descendants of the Senas still 
ruled in Vanga as Independent kings in 1200 - 
a.c. when his book was written. A Hindu 
prince called Danauja Ray by the Muham- 
madan historian reigned at Sunargaon in 1285 
A. C, when Sultan Balban of Delhi entered 
the country in pursuit of the rebel Governor, 
Tughril Khan. Reference to a Sena ruler 
called Madhu Sena has been found in a 
Buddhist manuscript of the year 1211 Saka 
(1299 a.c) Meanwhile the south-western 
frontier was dominated by the powerful 
dynasty of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga. 
The first of a serias of wars between: Orissa 
and Muslim Bengal, which were destined to 
last for nearly 350 years, broke ont shortly 
before the death of Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar in 
1205 a.c. In the course of these wars 
Narasimha T. the renowned builder of the Sun 
Temple at Konarak, who reigned from 1238 
to 1264, twice advanced upon the Muslim 
capital whose ruler was forced to seek for 
assistance from Delhi. Indeed, down almost 
to theendof the Hindu kingdom of Orissa the 
modern districts of Hughli and Midnapore 
were included within its limits, while the 
south-western frontier ofthe. Muslim rulers 
of Bengal extended only up-to Mandalghat 
at the confluence of the Rupnarain and 
Hughly rivers. 

Thus even after the lapse 
from the irruption of the Muslims into 
Bengal their dominion was circumscribed 
within a relatively small tract of country 
stretching roughly from modern Dinajpur 
in the north to Hughli in the south. The 
progress of Muslim’ conquest even in the 
following century was remarkably slow. 
The only advance was in the direction of 
East Bengal. Sunargaon fell under Muslim 
rule probably in the thirties of the fourteenth 
century. . In a short time Muslim: Bengal 
was divided into three provinces, those of. 
the north, tbe south and the west, with 
their capitals at Lakhnauti. Sunargaon and 
Saptagram respectively. In the middle of 
the same century these provinces were 
united into a single Independent Sultanate 
by the famous Haji Ilyas Shah. 


of a century 
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The early years of the J5th century 
witnessed a remarkable, though short-lived, 
restoration of Hindu sovereignty in Bengal. 
During the reign of the last kings of the 
House of Ilyas Shah Raja Ganesh made 
himself the de facto ruler of Bengal (1409- 
1414), while wisely refraining from issuing 
coins in token of his sovereignty. His son 
and successor Jadu embraced the Muslim 
faith and ascended the throne under the 
title of Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, but for 
two years he was dispossessed of his 
capital by two Hindu kings Danujamardana 
and Mahendradeva who struck coins at 
Pandua with dates corresponding to 
1417-18 a. c. Gradually however the Muslim 
king re-established his authority over his 
whole kingdom, and even succeeded in 
extending his dominions as far as Chittagong 
in the east. 

The dynasty of Rajah Ganesh came to 
an unhonoured end in 1442 when -the last 
degenerate heir to the throne was assassinated 
by slaves. But a revival of Muslim power 
took place with the restoration of the House 
of [lyas Shah in the same year. In the reign 
of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah (1459-1474), 
` the second Sultan of this dynasty, the 
limits of the Sultanate were extended to the 
modern districts of 24 Perganas, Khulna 
and Bakharganj, while Chittagong still 
formed a part of its territory. The reign 
of his successor Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah 
(1474-82) was marked by the annexation of 
distant Sylhet. ‘There is good evidence to 
prove that this amazing expansion of the 
Sultanate in the east was successfully 
maintained during the reigns of the later 
kings of the dynasty. On other sides, 
however, the advance of the Muslim power 
was blocked by the powerful Hindu states 
beyond the frontier. In the north lay the 
kingdom of Kamata comprising the modern 
Cooch Behar State with the districts of 
Rungpore, Goalpara, and Kamarup. In the West 
the effete dynasty of the Hastern Ganges had 
been replaced (c. 1435 a. ¢.) by the great 
t House of the Gajapatis of Orissa. King 

Kapilendra (1435-74 «a. c¢) the founder 
of this dynasty enjoyed a long and 
victorious reign in the course of which 
he carved. out an empire extending from 
Hughly in the North to Trichinopoly in 
the south. : 

The foundation of a new and vigorous 
dynasty by the famous Alauddin Husain 
Shah (1493-1519 a. oc). was a signal for 
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a fresh outburst of military activity on the 
part of the Sultans of Bengal. He waged 
wars with the Ahoms of Assam and the 
Gajapatis of Orissa, while he annexed a 
part of Tipperah. Above all, he destroyed 
the independence of the Hindu kingdom of 
Kamata (c. 1498) lying across the 
northern frontier. In his time as well 
as that of his descendants Chittagong, as 
is shown by the combined evidence of 


Bengali poets and. Portuguese travellers, 
was incorporated within the limits of 
Muslim Bengal. And yet if’ must be 


admitted that the Sultans failed to acquire 
any fresh expansion of | territory on their 
nothern and southern frontiers. In the 
north Visva Simha (reigned 1515-40 a. ©). 
founded the present dynasty of Cooch-” 
Behar on the ruins of the Kamata. kingdom. - 


The new kingdom of Cooch Behar rose — 
to the pinnacle of -its greatness in the 
following reign when Sukladhvaja, aptly 


surnamed the Kite-prince, the brother and 
Commander-in-Chief of the reigning king, 
won a succession of triumphs ‘resulting > 
in the submission of Assam,-Jaintia, Cachar 
Manipur, and Tippera. Meauwhile.Purusottama , 
(1474-1497 Ace #0) the son _ and 
successor of Kapilendra had gradually 
succeeded in the course of his strenuous 
reign io recovering most of. -his paternal 
possessions. His successor, Pratapa Rudra 
(1497-1541 a. c) though sadly -despoiled 
of his southern territories by the 
Vijaynagar Kings, successfully maintained 
his possession up to the line of the 
Hughly river in the North. 

It was reserved for the independent 
Afghan Houses of Sur and Karrani that 
arose after the middle of the sixteenth century 
to achieve a substantial success in extending 
the frontiers of Muslim Bengal. Sultan 
Shamsuddin Muhammad Shah of - the Sur 
dynasty temporarily brought distant Arakan 
under his rale (c. 1555) In the reign 
of Sulaiman Karrani the dissensions that 


broke out in the Cooch Behar kingdom . 
after the death of Sukladhavaja enabled 
the Muslims to annex -their dominion as 


far east as Tezpur. Above all, Orissa, 
distracted by civil strife, fells an easy prey 
to the attack of the famous zo i the 
general of Sulaiman (e. 1568). It 
was now-at length that south-west Bengal, 
though at first formally included within the 
Muslim province of Orissa was won by the 
arms of Islam. , 
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The defeat and death of Daud Karrani, 
fhe son of Sulaiman, at the hands of 
Akbar’s generals (c. 1576) brought the 
territory of Bengal for the first time 
under. Mughal rule. But from this 
time down almost to the reign of Shah 
Jahan the sway .of the new rulers was 
far from being securely established. The 
Afghan chiefs, smarting under their recent 
defeats, continued to be the most potent source 
of disorder, and the menace was not 
removed even by the conquest of Orissa by 
Rajah Man Singh, the Mughal Governor of 
Bengal in 1592. In the - Hast the Arakanese 
took advantage of the prevailing confusion 
to consolidate their possession of Chittagong. 
_ From the beginning ofthe seventeenth century 
they began in alliance with the Portuguese a 
systematic campaign of piracy in the rivers 
and channels of East Bengal, and they 
continued to be the terror of the local people 
for nearly half a century afterwards. Mean- 
while, the great zemindars~ of Bengal, who 
are often included within the illusive cate- 
gory of the 12 Bhuiyans, had acquired 
sufficient strength to become a formidable 
danger to the exercise of the imperial authority. 

Among the Bengal zemindars who 
ventured fo resist the might of the Mughal 
empire in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, 
the brave and -chivalrous Kedar Rai of Sripur 
(in Vikrampore) and his gallant but flagitious 
contemporary Pratapaditya of Jessore (Dhum- 
ghat in the Satkhira Subdivision of the 
Khulna district) deserve conspicuous mention. 


A thick mist of legend, as is “quite natural, - 


has enveloped the figures of.these heroes 
of medieval Bengal, but fortunately it is 
possible to glean a few authentic facts’ of 
their career from the sober ftestmony of 
European travellers and Muslim chroniclers. 
We learn from -these accounts how Kedar 
Rai erected a fort at his capital Sripur (since 
destroyed by the flow of the Karmanasa 
river.) We also learn how he. formed a 
powerful fleet of warships of which the 
number is put down by Abdul Fazl in his 
Akbarnamah as 500. At his own capital 
Kedar Rai settled artisans for the manufac- 
ture of cannon, one of which bearing the 
name of a certain Rupia Khan of Sripur is 
still preserved at Chandradvipa. His first 
trial of strength with the Imperial forces took 
place in 1602, when, aided by `a valiant 
Portuguese captain Carvailho, he wrested the 
island of Sandip from the Mughals. When 
the king of Arakan despatched a naval expedi- 
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tion to oust the victors from the island, 
Kedar Rai sent a fleet of one hundred war- 
ships with whose help Carvailho gained a 
glorious victory over the invaders. In a 
short time Raja Man Singh, the Subadar of 
Bengal sent a fleet under a Mughal Gaptain 
called Mandarai by the historian to attack 
Kedar Rai, but the latter won a complete 
victory and Mandarai “was killed. A fresh 
expedition was sent by Man Singh against 
the recalcitrant zemindar, but once more the 
Mughals were completely defeated and the 
commander Kilmac was taken prisoner. At 
this climax of Kedar Rai’s fortunes Man 
Singh marched against him in person (1603-04), 
when to quote the words of the <Akbarnama 


the Mughal troops after a furious 
canonade captured Kedar Rai who died of 
his wounds shortly after he was brought 


before the Raja. A. 4 

The fame of Pratapaditya and of his great 
strength in arms of all kinds has been sung 
by the great poet Bharatchandra in verses 
which are familiar to every student of Bengali 
literature. Succeeding to his ancestral Jaigir 
in Jessore about 1584, he quietly -increased 
his strength till he felt himself to be 
a match: for the Mughals. He erected 
forts at various strategical points of his 
territory. He built dockyards near his 
capital and eventually became the master 
of a powerful fleet which is estimated by 
a contemporary Mulsim writer (Abdul Latif) 
to have numbered 700 ships ofall sizes. 
His land forces were divided into cavalry, 
infantry, archers, and artillery men. Among 
his military officers wi 
only of Hindus but also of- Pathans like 
the brave and faithful Kamal Khoja and 
like Rodda and Augustas Pedro. 
own capital he set up arsenals for 
the manufacture of fire-arms as well as 
weapons of other kinds. The forlorn 
vestiges of the military and naval stations of 
the great Bengali . chieftain have been 
discovered in recent years by the industrious 
‘author of the history of Jessore and. Khulna 
(in Bengali), When in 1599 Pratapaditya 
threw off the yoke of the Imperial rule, he 
crushed with ease a Mughal commander 
called Sher Khan whom he iS said to have 
pursued in the direction of Rajmahal, the 
capital of Muslim Bengal. But in the next 
year Raja Man Singh returned to Bengal as 
Governor for the last time. He proceeded 
shortly afterwards (1603-04) to launch an 
attack against the great rebel, and succeeded 
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in reaching Dhumghat, the capital. Pratap 
agreed to a treaty acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Mughal Emperor. The 
arrival of a masterful Governor Islam Khan 
(1608) who is chiefly remembered for his 
capital from Rajmahal to 
Dacca, was the signal for a fresh outbreak of 
hostilities. After a vigorous campaign which 
has been vividly described by one of the 
Mughal Generals in command* the resistance 
of Pratapaditya was overcome. He was taken 
to Dacca and was ordered to be sent to 
Agra in an iron cage. but fortunately ‘he 
died on his way at Benares (1611). 


The reign of Aurangzeb was marked by 
the utmost expansion of the Mughal power 
in India. In Bengal it opened with a 
brilliant invasion of the upper Brahmaputra 
valley by the famous Governor Mirjumla 
which not only carried the Muslim arms 
to their furthest. limit to the north-east, but 
led to the annexation of Assam eastwards 
as far as the Bharali rivers (above Tezpur) in 
1662. With characteristic stubbornness the 
Ahoms renewed the war and finally recovered 
all their dominions westwards as far as 
Kamarup (1681). Meanwhile, Shayista Khan, 
the new Governor of Bengal, was able to 
bring completely under subjection (1664) the 
Raja of Cooch Behar ‘who had expelled the 
Mughals from his dominion. Above all, he 
completed the conquest of Chittagong which 
had been for half a century the great strong- 
hold of the Arakanese pirates (1666. This 
victory not only stopped the depredations 
of the pirates and raised the Imperial 
pretige to its height, but it also pushed the 
Mughal boundary on the south-east to its 
furthest limit. Now at length it would 
seem that Muslim Bengal had attained its 
limit of expansion and its frontiers firmly 
secured on all sides. And yet it was during 
the latter part of the reign of Aurangzeb that 
a Hindu -Kayastha zemindar quietly laid the 
foundation of a formidable power in south- 
east Bengal. The son and grandson of 
officials in the Mughal service, Raja Sitaram 
Rai acquired a Jaigir in the modern 
district of Jessore where he founded his 


* |The reference is to the , Baharistan-i-Ghaibi 


of Alauddin Ispahani, of which a single 
is supposed to be deposited in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris. The credit for making this 


~unique work accessible to scholars belongs to Sir 


Jadunath Sarkar, 


centuries and 
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capital at Mubammadpore. He increased the 
extent of his dominions till they spread in 
the north beyond the Ganges to the modern 
Pabna district and in the south to modern 
Bakharganj and Khulna. Following the 
footsteps of Kedar Rai and Pratap he made 
arrangements for the manufacture of cannon 
at his own capital. His refusal to pay 
tribute to the Mughals at length brought him 
into collision with the neighbouring Faujdar 
at Bhusna whom he defeated and killed. 
This led Murshid Kuli Khan, the then . 
Governor of Bengal, to send a punitive 
expedition against Sitaram. The Imperialists led 
by Baksh Ali Khan and Dayaram (the founder 
of the Dighapatia Raj) reached Muhammadpore. — 
Sitaram was captured and brought down to 
Dacca where he died in confinement (1714): 
Thus ended within fifty years of the battle of — 
Plassey the last attempt of a Hindu chief to 
assert his independence of the paramount 
power. 


From the foregoing review it will appear 
that a period of not less than two to three 
a half elapsed after the first 
irruption of the Muslims into Bengal before 
they were able to extend their. dominions to 
the frontier districts of Chittagong and Sylhet 
in the east, Runugpore, Goalpara and Kamarup 
in. the north, and Hughli and Midnapore in 
the west. Meanwhile, in the early part of the 
fourteenth century a persistent attempt was made 
by Hindu chiefs to dispossess the Muslim 
rulers in their own capital. The advent of Mughal 
rule in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century introduced a strong and centralized 
administration into the. country. But it required 
even the powerful Mughal government a 
century of struggle to gain complete control 
over the frontiers by the final conquest of 
Chittagong from the Buddhist Arakanese, the 
subjugation of the Hindu kingdom of- Cooch 
Behar and the annexation of the frontier 
districts of Assam from the Hindu kingdom 
of Kamarup. Above all, it was during 
this period that repeated attempts were 
made by the Kayastha zamindars of Bengal 
to shake off the yoke of Muslim rule. These 
efforts, though eventually doomed fo failure, 
gave sufficient indication of the vigour and 
vitality: of the Bengali. Hindus might and 
under happier auspices have changed the 
destinies of India by aehieving for Bengal 
what was so brilliantly done in Maharashtra 
by the great Sivaji, vex., the creation of a 
common Hindu political consciousness. 
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The Revolt in Indo-China 


(During the last year, there were widespread 
disturbances and rebellious in the French 
possessions in. Indo-China. But owing to strict 
censorship very little news about them reached 
the outside world. This article by an American 
journalist who visited Indo-China to collect 
information on the spot, gives a vivid account of 
the state of things in the French possessions in 
Sonth-eastern Asia, The writer, however, had to 
leave the country in January last. His narrative 
therefore stops at date. - Hd. M. R.J 

OR the past thirty years there had been 
comparative -peace in what the Frénch 
ingenuously call the “Union” of Indo- 

True, now and then when the crops 
failed, when rice was scarce, when the 
exactions of the usurers and Mandarins 
became too painful to bear with silent 
submission, the peasants occasionally rioted, 
killed a few native officials, 
their little hour or two of vindication before 
the French troops arrived. .But these were 
isolated instances; -the work, so it was 
stated, anarchists and _ Bolshevists. 
were nothing so “grave as to disturb the 
equanimity of French officials, who continued 
to grow long beards and send home satis- 
factory reports about the progress of Trance 
in Asia. 

Then came the year 1930. Vaguely 
disquieting rumours were abroad from the 
beginning, but nobody grew ‘alarmed. In 
colonial administrations, there are always 
- these vaguely disquieting rumours. “Ma, 
out,! C'est ne rien. These things are not 
important; they come and they go.” So 
the French were hardly prepared for the 
year which proved to be the most difficult 
since their rule was established over the 
heterogeneous peoples who dwell in this 
south-eastern corner of Asia. 

During 1930 there occured more than 


. China. 


two- scores of outbreaks, mutinies, anti- 
imperialist demonstrations, and various 
incidents of a subversive nature. Many of 


them were astutely led. Some of them 
were so well co-ordinated, and the doctrines 
behind them so broadly disseminated among 
the people, that the French had great 
difficulty in restoring order. They realized, 
with some astonishment, that they had to 
deal with a widespread group of revolution- 


and enjoyed - 
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aries directing a determined independence 
movement. 

The Indo-Chinese nationalists are yet far 
from attaining the cohesion and significance 
of the Nationalists in India. Their pro- 
gramme lacks clarity of purpose and systematic 
methods of execution. They are in an 
experimental stage, and most of’ all they 
appear to lack outstanding leadership. Yet, 
poorly equipped as they are to oppose 
French domination effectively, their activities 


‘over the past twelve months have made a deep 


impression. A feeling of latent nationalism 
has been stirred to a young flame. 

Official nervousness over the 
situation is revealed In many ways. 
of “vagrants,’ “radicals,” 
“Reds” are reported almost daily in the 
French journals. Executions of -so-called 
Communists have been taking place with a 
frequency rivalling the procedure in parts of 
China. During the writers few days here, 
eighteen natives were shot for alleged 
participation in revolutionary schemes. `  _ 

Censors are now ensconced in native news- 
paper offices and careful examination is made 
of text-books in use in all schools, criticism 
of French colonialism being allowed. to 
appear in neither. Permits for public gather- 
ings, except the traditional festivals, must be 
secured through the French police. The gendar- 
merie has been reinforced nearly every- 
where. In some cities, where serious out- 
breaks have occurred, the force has, been 
doubled. Recently an additional detachment 
of the Foreign Legion arrived at Haiphong, 
bringing the total of that body to twice its 
normal strength here. Regular French troops in 
Indo-China vow number almost 15,000, as 
against a little more than half that number a 
year ago. The indigenous army, officered by 
Frenchmen, has grown from 20,000 to 30,000 
during the same period. 

Only Annamites and a few Tonkinese are 
enlisted in the indigenous army. Subjects 
of Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Laos are not 
considered fit material for soldiers. In sub- 
jugating the country the French exploited the 
small hatreds and jealousies’ that exist 
between the various races, a policy similar to 


present 
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that employed by the East India Company 
in securing the English foot-hold in Bengal. 
Tbus the French have come to regard the 
Annamites as the bulwark of their military 
strength, and have counted on their prejudices 
to make them fight the more truculent tribes. 
Hence, it is all the more disconcerting 
to the Government to find that the chiéf 
revolutionary worries are furnished by 
Annamites. 

Early last year, for the first time in more 
than a decade, a unit of Annamite troops 
mutinied and attacked their French officers. 
The initial incident of this kind occurred at 


the Yen Bay garrison, on the Chinese 
frontier. Jt resulted in the death of four 
French officers, and = the wounding of 
several subalterns. ‘It was a carefully 
calculated betrayal; the murdered men 
` were coolly chosen from their fellow 
officers. It was not an undisciplined 
outbreak, for no offence was made against 


apy of the wives of the Frenchmen, who 
remained for several hours without protect- 
tion. Additional troops, rushed from the 
capital, soon suppressed the mutiny. A 
court martial was held and something like 
sixty Annamites were executed. 

That affair, regarded by the French to 
be merely local, appears to have been the 
signal for other incidents which subsequently 
took place over widely scattered areas 
of Indo-China. Riots and demonstrations 
occurred in Cochin- China, in Cambodia and 
Tonkin, some of them in protest against 
‘massacre of the Annamite mutineers.”’ 
No lives were lost, but the leaders of 
these disturbances were arrested and 
jailed. Some of them were convicted as 
“Reds” and “enemies of the people’; a few 
were put to death. 

In June, 2,000 natives held a demonstra- 
tion in Dalat, an important city in 
Cochin-China. Most of them were led by 
Annamites: None of them were armed. 
They held a mass meeting and started a 
parade through the principal 
the town. They were unable to .show a 
and were ordered. to disperse. 
They refused and a clash with the 
gendarmes followed. Military reinforce- 
ments were called tothe scene. There were 
numerous casualties, about forty being reported 
to be dead. 

Ostensibly the Dalat parade was held 
to emphasize the long-ignored native plea 
for a genuinely representative voice in 


streets of- 
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the Government. Other demands listed in 
the literature distributed on this occasion 
were said to include: (i) abolition of the 
Mandarinate, and “Mandarin justice’; (ii) re- 
duction of land taxes; (ili) limitation of the 
rights of landlords; (iy) national enfranchise- 
ment; (v) constitution of a native congress 
with real law-making powers; vi) the “accep- 
tance in principle’ by the Republic- of’ 
France of the right of the peoples of Indo- 
-China to declare their indépendence. 

‘Now began a series of grave uprisings in 
Annam, which at the time of writing still 
éontinue, despite the awakened watchfulness 
of the French, and stern persecution of 
offenders. Near Vinh, a provincial capital 
in North Annam, a peasant army numbering 
some 5,000 men, was organized almost under 
the nose of the French Resident-Superieur. 
Informed that this army, followed by a large 
number of women and children, was within 
afew hours march of Vinh, the Resident 
telegraphed to Hanoi for help. It arrived 
in the shape of a squadron of aeroplanes, 
while the peasants were crossing a great 
valley of paddies, not far from the city, 
two warning notes, dropped from the planes, 
ordered immediate disbandment. That was 
impossible. On either side of the narrow 
paddy paths, the fields were flooded. ‘Those 
in the middle of the crowd could not escape. 
A third “note was dropped. It was quickly 
followed by an attack with bombs and machine 
euns. The report, which trickled ont through 
official censorship some time afterward, was 
that more than one hundred and fifty were 
killed and something over six hundred 
wounded.. , , 

Somehow a remnant of the blood-stained 
little “army” managed to reach Vinh, 
where it was met by a land force of 
the Foreign Legion. Machine guns and 
artillery were placed and made ready for the 
the attack. The peasants marched on, up to 
the range of the guns. They held up 
their open hands; it was discovered that 
uone of them were armed! They explained 
that if was their intention to march to 


the office of the Resident-Superieur and 
peacefully present a petition requesting 
the introduction of certain reforms in 
Government. An additional significant 
demand, called for the abdication of the 
Boy Emperor of Annam, as well as the 


Kings of Laos and Cambodia, all of whose 
costly but essentially impotent courts are 
protected by the French, much as those of 
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the rajahs and maharajahs are supported 
by the British in India. 

Nationalist Annamites at once labelled 
this occurence the Vinh Massacre and 
spread propaganda concerning it over all 
parts of the country, and to their 
sympathizers throughout Asia. 
troubles have since taken place in Annam 
and Tonkin, featured by assassinations of 
French gendarmes and native Mandarins. 
Thoroughly alarmed, the French secret service 
has busily laid nets for the capture of all 
radicals, At Hue, Touraine, Dong Hui, Hanoi 
and Haiphong the authorities have raided the 
headquarters of revolutionaries, and the big 
city jails are now crowded with political 
prisoners. Many nationalists have fled 
to China. The largest colony of them now 
resides in Canton, where French efforts to 
secure extradition has proved fruitless. 

Sabotage, and to a limited degree, boycott, 
have been employed against the Government. 
Service over the Trans-Indo-China Railway 
has been interrupted a number of times by 
such activities. There. have been. 
eases of property destruction 
and foundries: 

Perhaps the most daring piece of sabotage 
was perpetrated on a French Mail Liner at 
Haiphong. Certainly it was’ the most em- 
barrassing to the Government, for M. 
Pasquier, Governor-General, was scheduled 
to leave on the vessel, in answer to a hasty 
summons from Paris. Reaching Haiphong, 
the Governor-General was met by a delega- 
tion of Frenchmen, and escorted: to the pier 
by a troop. of soldiers. Hats waved, bands 
played, handkerchiefs fluttered, and there 
were shouts of Bon Voyage! The anchor 
was lifted, the lines hauled in, and the ship 
drifted from shore. But not far. Down in 
the engine room the propeller shaft was 
turning jerkily, crazily, and in. the stern there 
was no response from the propeller at all. 
Investigation proved that a very thorough 
job of propeller smashing had been done. 

To the vast amusement of the Annamites, 
M. Pasquier, his aplomb considerably pricked, 
had to cancel his trip and return to Hanoi. 
He kept his date in Paris,- however. A few 
days later he flew with the aviators Goulette 
and Lalouette, who got him to France in less 
than six days. 

A refreshing thing about the writer’s stay 
in Indo-China was his meeting with a liberal 
French official connected with the adminis- 
tration. of internal affairs. For one occupying 
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SO delicate a position, his views were broad. 
“What are the real causes behind the troubles 
in Indo-China ?” the writer asked him. “Have 
the people genuine causes for discontent 
with French rule? Have they “been influ- 
enced by Chinese Nationalism? Has the 
success of Indian civil disobedience inspired 
them ? Or is the unrest merely the result 
of ‘Bolshevik propaganda’ as one is assured 
by the French businessmen here?” 
He answered candidly. 
- “It is a little of N those things, a 
pot-pourri of cause and effect on a changing 
nation. Admittedly our political, system 
here leaves much-to be desired. Its worst 
weakness is that if makes so little provision 
for the absorption of the rapidly increasing 
educated classes into the service of the 
Government. 
“We call it semi-self-government. In 
reality in is at best 
sltip. 


and are not deceived by our euphemisms. 


The educated youths of the country grow. 


more aggressive. They seek suitable outlets 
for their new knowledge and long for the 
power to restore their national self-respect. 


It is natural for them to feel that 
only through self-government can this be 
accomplished. 

“The influence in this- country of 


revolution in India, China and Russia has 
been very marked. The effect of the advance 
of the Kuomintang, China being our nearest 
neighbour, has been especially injurious 
to French rule. Over million copies of 
the ‘San Min. Chu IP are said to have been 
circulated here. It is easy to recognize 
certain of Sun  “Yat-sen’s revolutionary 
principles in the propaganda of the Annamite 
Nationalities. 
“The Red creed has also 
a small group of dissatisfied 
Thousands of translated Russian books have 
been sold here. and large quantities of 


interested 


‘Communist literature have been distributed. 


The Soviet philosophy has made a deep 
impression on that part of the population 
living at economic disadvantages and subject 
to the tyrannical usurers and landlords: 
“Colleagues of mine seem anxious to 
minimize the importance of the present 
disturbances. 
is obvious from the examples of India and 
China. that the day of . Western Imperialism 
implanted in the East is nearing its-finish. At 
most if may last here for another ten, twenty 
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certainly no more than thirty years. From 
what I know of Indo-China, from my own 
contacts with Annamites of many classes, I 


sense the unmistakable approach of a popular 
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demand for freedom. We shall have to yield 

to it sooner than most Frenchmen suppose.” 
Hanot 
January, 1931 
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Text-book Committee, and 


how it functions 
By BENOY KRISHNA MITRA 


§ 1. Foncrions or A Text-Boox COMMITTEE 


Text-Book Committee In concerned with the 

selection of suitable text-books on many different 
subjects taught in the Primary and_ Secondary 
Schools. ‘The number of families in Bengal who 
can afford to send a boy or a girl to school is very 
considerable. It is the interest of these families to 
see that books of real worth are selected by the 
Text-Book Committee. As it intimately concerns 
the education and thus the future of the country, 
in effect it intimately. concerns every Indian. Who 
are competent to select text-books on different 
subjects,—books that should be free from errors, 
written in appealing and graceful language, and 
suitable in every way to the capacities of the 
students for whom they are intended ? Naturally, 
the task should be entrusted to those who have 
made a special study of those subjects and they 
should collaborate with those who actually teach the 
subjects to the students. Having thus enunciated 
the broad principles which should govern the 
selection of members for the Text-Book Committee; 
K bs see how they are actually selected in 
engal. i 


~ §2. Tuae Beneat Text-Boox COMMIYTEE. 


The present Bengal Text-Book Committee con- 
sists of thirty-six members. The following is the 
list of functions and offices they represent. 

Six Ex-orricio MEMBERS. 


į. Si . 
(1) The Director of Public Instruction (Ex-officio 


President). , a 
(2) The Principal, David Hare Training College, 
(3) The Principal, Teachers’ Training College, 


acca. 
(4). The Inspectress of Schools, Presidency and 
Burdwan Divisions. > `| 
_ (5) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
for Muhammadan Education. 

(6) The Librarian, Bengal Library. 

The remaining thirty members, of whom 12 
shail be officials and 18 non-officials shall all be 
nominated by the Director of Public Instruction, 
except two to represent the two Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca.. In all, therefore, there are 18 
official members and 16 non-official but nominated 
member and two elected members. Officialisation 
with a vengeance indeed! And we shall soon see 


that the term ‘non-official’ for the 16 nomi- 
nated members is nothing but a camouflage! And 
the Education Department is under an Indian 
Minister and we have swaraj in that Department. 
But let us complete the list. 


OFFICIAL MEMBÊRS. 


(7) One representative of Sanskritic studies. 
(9) One representative of Islamic stydies. 
One woman graduate teacher. 


(10) One representative of Normal Schools. | 
(11-14) Four members to represent Inspection, 

one of whom at least should bea 
_ __- Muhammadan. 
(15-16) Two members to represent Teaching: 
(17-18) Two members to 


represent Primary 
Education. e 


IL. Non-Orrican MEMBERS., 


19-22) Four members to represent Teaching 

23-24) Two members to represent Primary 
Education. - 

(25-26) Two members to represent Missionary 
Societies. 

(27-30) Four members to represent special 
interests (two for depressed classes; the 
other two, agriculture, rural interests) 

(31-34) Four un-official Educationists. 

(35-36) One represéntative each from Dacca 

and Calcutta Universities. 


{ wonder, if this extraordinary constitution of 
the Text-Book Committee is generally known, I am 


-afraid, not. Selection, ‘of Text-books is certainly not 


a political battle-field requiring representation of 
all “interests” including interests of the backward 
and other communities. All right-thinking men would 
feel that the committee should consist of a body of 
experts, collaborating with an equal body of those 
who do the actual teaching work. The experts of 
course should be selected, but the teachers should 
all be elected. Let us now examine. how the 
members have been ‘appointed’ by the Director. 
The six ex-officio members require no comment. 
The seventh member ‘appointed’ to represent 


-Sanskritic Studies is Professor Nilmani Chakravarty 


of the Presidency College, Calcutta. Personally, he 
is eae ha but see comments on the 8th 
member. - 
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 Theeighth member appotated to represent 
Islamic Studies is Mr. + Harley, Principal of 
the Islamia College, Calcutta. If the Principal of the 
Islamia College is to represent Islamic Studies, the 
seventh member to represent Sanskritic studies 
should have been the Principal of the Sanskit 


College and nota Professor of the Presidency 
College. But neither the Principal of the 
‘Islamia College nor the Principal ` of the 


Sanskrit College is exactly in a position’to repre- 
sent Islamic and Sanskritic Studies in Secondary 
Schools on the Text Book Committee. The Govern- 
ment Madrasas should have 
elect the former and the’ Government High School 
Head Pandits the latter. They ¢each the subjects ; 
they .know: the requirements of the students and 
common sense dictates that it is they and not 
Professors or Principals of Colleges who are most 
competent to help the Text-Book Committée in this 
matter. 

The 9th member represents the women. graduate 
teachers in Government High Schools. The mem- 
bar appointed is Miss Biswas, Head Mistress of 
Dr. Khastagir’s High School for Girls. We have 
no objection to her personally: but she should 
_ have came in after election bv the graduate lady 
aes of Government Girls’ High Schools of 

engal. 

The tenth member Dr. N. Gupta, represents 
Normal Schools. ; ; 
method of representation 1s absolutely obnoxious. 
Let the Normal Schools of Bengal elect their own 
representative. We do not doubt the competence 
of Dr. N. Gupta of the Rangpur Normal School, 
but let him come in by all means as a real repre- 
sentative and not as a representative (?) nominated 
on the R. T. C. method. : 

The lith—14th members represent “Inspection.” 
The Director of Public Instruction is expected to 
know his officers better than ‘any body else and 
possibly may be allowed to “nominate” in this 
case. We should prefer, however, the inspectorate 
staff to elect their own nominees .to the T. B. C. 
and not be dictated to by the D. P. I. 

The 15th and 16th members represent Teaching. 
They are Mr. P. C. Mahalanabis of the Presidency 
College and Mr. Badiur Rahman, Head Master, 


Dacca Collegiate School. A Professor of the Pre- - Dp. P.I 


sidency College, however able, representing Teaching 
in High Schools is. rather inappropriate. Both the 
Official representatives of. Teaching should have 
been from Government High Schools, and elected 
by the Head Masters themselves. The allocation 
of four seats to Inspection and two to Teaching is 
invidious. They should have been. equally divided. 

The 17th and the 18th Official members repre- 
sent Primary Education and they are Mr, J. M. 
Sen, Additional Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division and Khan Bahadur Maulavi Maula Bakhsh, 
` Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division. The question 
naturally arises: ‘who represent Primary Education 
in Bengal officially and how do they represent 
it? Turning to the list of schools, we find that 
the Middle-vernacular Schools, the. Schools for 
training teachers for Primary and Vernacular 
Schools and the Primary Schools are actually con- 


cerned with: Primary Education. The Sub-Ins- 
pectors of schools come next. If there are no 
Government-managed Vernacular or Primary 


Schools and if the claims of the Training Schools 
are rejected on the ground of their having been 


been. called in to- 


This Round-Table-Conference-: 


, Education. 


‘their retirement. The second 
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represented before by No. 10, members to represent 
Primary Education should be elected by the Sub- 
Inspectors from among themselves,—one from East- 
Bengal. the- other from West-Bengal. The two 
Inspectors selected have hardly any claim to come 
in and the selection only shows the bias of the 
D. P. I. for his Inspectors and his desire to make 
the T. B. a close, preserve for the Higher 
officers of the Inspecting Department. 

The remaining 18 members are non-officials. 

No. 19—22 represent Non-official, Teaching. Let 
us repeat that this Teaching should in all fairness 
and common sense be regarded as Teaching which 
is imparted in the Secondary Schools. But who are 
the members appointed to represent this 
teaching ? 


19. Maulavi Muhammad Ishaque, Lecturer, 
Calcutta University. . 
abu Kalikrishna Goswami, Professor, 


Jagannath Intermediate College, Dacca. — 
| . Rev. ©. S. Milford, Offg. Principal, St. 
Paul’s College, Calcutta. 

22. Ramesh Chandra Chakravarty, Headmaster, 
Malkhanagar High School, Dacca. 

What have the first three estimable gentleman to 
do with ‘Teaching? in Secondary Schools ?—None 
whatsoever ! 

These four memberships (their number ought to 
be at least double this figure) should by all means 
be filled 
Ramesh 


Head master; but we believe, even he would not 
disdain to seek election by- his compeers and vin- 


dicate the rights of the Headmasters of High 


Schools as a class. l , 

No. 23 and 24 represent Non-official, Primary 
Who represent or are _intimately 
concerned with non-official Primary Education ? 
The District Boards, of Bengal, withoat doubt. 
And who have been nominated to represent it? 

23. Kalipada Sirkar, Retired Inspector of Schools, 
Bankura. , l oe 

24, Maulavi Sayed Abdul Jabbar, Secy. Anjuman 


Islamia, Comilla. 


* The nomination of the first gentleman- only 
makes prominent once again the bias of the 
-l. for Higher-grade Inspecting. officers 
who ‘must be most familiar to him even in 
gentleman belongs 


lled by election by the Headmasters of Aided . 
. and Unaided High Schools of Bengal. 
‘Babu of Malkhanagar is very probably a competent 


! 


f 


to a political institution and has hardly any 
right to be ow _ the T. B. C. Representatives 
et the District Boards should fill these two . 
places. 


What business have they to be on the T. B. C. : 
To watch that the teaching imparted by the books, 
selected is not anti-Christian? But then. are there 
no Missionary Societies among the Hindus and 
Muhammadans? The two Reverend gentlemen 
selected show that the Hindus and Muslims do not 
count. The Christian Missionary Societies are the 
only ones that need be taken note of! The D. P. I. 
has been able to smuggle them in unchallenged 
only because the public has no knowledge of this 
fact. Missionary Societies have no business to be 
represented on the T. B.C | they have, the 
claims of Hindu and Muhammadan Missionary 
Societies are overwhelmingly more weighty. f 
Four members, Nos. 27-30 represent special 


‘interests, Who are the members selected? 


Nos. 25 and 26 represent Missionary Societies : S 


tet 
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97. Prof. Radhagovinda Nath, Comilla Victoria 


College. | 
Os Jyotishchandra Mandal, Prof. St. Paul’s 
College, Calcutta. 2 | 
29, N. C. Das Gupta, Headmaster, Durgapur 
- High School, Chittagong. oe , 
30, Babu Manimohon Ghose, B.J., Secretary, 


Central Co-operative e Bank, Rampurhat. Birbhum. 

We know that Prof. Nath is a well-known and 
highly respected member of the Natha Community 
of Bengal and is a vastly learned man. But all the 
same we should have preferred one who is 
intimately associated with Secondary and Primary 
Education in the Natha Community to come on the 
T. B. ©. to represent, that community, if such 
communal representation is at all necessary. The 
same may be said regarding Prof. Mandal. There is 
no indication how the third gentleman represents a 
special interest but his selection from a High School 
is all right, We fail to see how the secretaryship 
of a Co-operative Bank entitles one to a place on 
the T. B. C. 

The next four places goto Non-official Education- 
ists. The members are: 

31. Gopal Chandra Sarkar, Retired 
Inspector of Schools, Pabna. 

an Mr. [brahim Khan, Principal, Saadat College, 


Second 


~ Karati 


33. K Matloob Ahmad, Retired Inspector of 
Shools, Calcutta. 

St. Mr. P. C. Prof. St. 

College, Calcutta. 

Nos, 31 and 33 are retired Inspectors of Schcols 
and therefore they are Non-official Hdeationists ! 
This nervous and probably unconscious desire to 
fill the T. B. C. with Inspectors, of, both invalid 
and valid class, amounts to’an obsession with the 
D. P The other two gentlemen have no 
connection with Secondary Education. These four 
places should. be filled in by experts.. Men like 
Bidhusekhar Sastri and Prot. Kshitimohon Sen of 
the Santiniketan. and distinguished Secretaries and 
founders of High Shools, may also be thought of 
in this connection. 

The next two members are representatives of, 
the Calcutta and acea niversities. Dacca’ 
University has no connection with Secondary 
teaching and does not deserve representation on 
the T. B. ©. The place should have been given 
to the Board of Intermediate and Secondary 


~- Banerjee, Xavier’s 


Education, Dacea. 


We have now finished examining the various 
offices and their “representatives.” We have seen 
how the whole structure is hased on wrong 


‘principles and how even the p wave iples laid down 


have been attempted to be evaded and the T. B..C, 
packed by á set of non-representative 
the D. P. Ps sweet will. 
this wonderful structure 
D. PA works. 

The whole body is 
Sub-Committees to deal with different subjects 
and there are different sub-committees for the 
subjects of the Primary schools as well as 
those of Secondary schools. Eighteen members 
were co-opted, mostly from, Calcutta, to evade 
paying travelling expenses, and were added to the 


members at 
Now let us examine how 
manufactured by the 


divided into several 


Original Two of these Co- opted members 
are teachers of High Schools, One is the 
Assistant Director of Public Health. The 


remaining 15 are all professors and lecturers 
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of colleges, selected at the D.P.1l’s sweet 
will. ‘These co-opted members are distributed 
among the various sub-committees, so that each 
sub-committee has a number of co-opted menaners 
tagged to some members of the original T. B. C 

The co-opting of members was a convenient 
opportunity for the D. P. I. to, secure the 
services of Experts. How far this has been 
done will appear when we come to scrutinise 
the constitution and the working of the sub- 


committees. 


$3. How ‘Tus Booxs Are Susurrrep To AND 
Jupcep By Tar T. B. C. 


Six copies of each book have to be committed for 
scrutiny by the Text-Book Committee. A thorough 
and conscientious scrutiny. of a book is nota 
light work. It is certainly heavier than 
examining a script of the Highest Examination, 
of the Calcutta or Dacca Universities. For the 
latter work, the examiner is paid Rs 1-8 
and Rs 2 per script respectively in the two 
The serutiny of  text-books has 
hitherto been done as honorary work. But 
bitter experience. of the past ought to have 
convinced the Bengal Government that this 
heavy and responsible work, the conscientious 
and thorough performance of which concerns the 
well-being and the future of the whole country, 
should not be left to be perfunctorily performed 
by unpaid workers. Moreover, there is no 
E for making it unpaid, as jit concerns a 
ucrative trade. Publishers should not refuse 
to pay fees to get their books properly examined. 
No self-respecting person should desire to have 
the work of others without paying for it. Paid 
examiners are surely expected to do their duty 
bette: than unpaid ones. A gradation of fees 
for books submitted, from Primary to Class VIH 
standard, is not difficult. it may begin from 
Rs 3 for books for Primary schools and be 
Rs. 3_ for classes and IV, Rs 4 for Classes 
VY and VI and Rs 5 for Classes VII and VIII. 
As a book is examined generally. by three 
examiners, “the respective fees for Primary, 
II-IV, V-VI, and VII-VIII should be Rs. 9, Rs. 12, 
and Rs. 15 respectively for each book submitted. 
There should be an additional fee of Rs 3 for 
meeting the travelling and other expenses in 
connection with the work of examination. This 
would practically make the Committee self- 
supporting and Publishers would have the 
seal re of havmg their books examined in 
reality not have to be content with a 
Ae a E The Publishers should 
have the right to obtain, copies of the report 
of the examiners on their books on payment 
ofa small fee. The examiners will then be 
compelled. to take examining and _ reporting 
seriously. 

All this is unexceptionable and this oe 
was. actually accepted, as Rule 26 of the Rules 
of management of the- Text Book Committee 
will show. 


“Rule .26.° Books, which are submitted for 
approval a text-books shall, -in the first 
instance, abe “forwarded to the Secretary by’ 


authors Ai publishers by the end of March 
each year. Á chalan showing payment into a 
Government ‘Treasury the snm of 
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Rs. 10 should accompany the application submitting 
a text-book for secondary schools or a prize 
and Library book. In the case of a text-book 
for Primary Schools and Maktabs, the application 
submitting it should be accompanied by a chalan 
showing payment of Rs 5 in the above manner.’ 
This absolutely fair and just rule was 
however deleted by Education Department letter 
No 549 T dated the, 23rd May, 1929, about a year 
and a half after its promulgation by Government 
order No. 4429 Edn., dated the tith Nov. 1927. 
We are informed that a small : band of publishers 
waited ia deputation on the Edneation Minister 
and prayed for the abolition of this Rale for 


payment of fees. These short-sighted people 
failed to see that they „were striking at their 
own feet by this thoughtless prayer, and were 


working at their own ruin by this penny-wise 
pound-foolish policy. The Education Minister 
also gave in to irresponsible clamour and won 
cheap popularity by conceding this silly demand 
and thus undermined the whole fabric. By 
loosening this central knot he has vitally 
damaged the whole machinery and made it 
incapable of healthful working. It is sufficient to 
note here that this unwise concession of the 
iducation Minister has not led to the ultimate 
good of the country. We desire and demand 
that not only this rale should be restored but 
restored in an amplified form as suggested above. 
This will diminish the number of flimsy and 
mush-room publications and stand in the way 
of thoughtless submissions. 


Tue Nuuser Or Booxs To Be 
AP 'ROVED. 


$4. Lour To T 


Rule 10-vi for the naniceneit of the T. B. C. 
runs as follows :— 

The number of books approved for each class 
of a school as Readers in English or in the 
Vernacular or in Mathematics shall not exceed 
30 [f thirty ] the number of books approved in 
each other subject shall not exceed 50 [ fifty | 
in the case of each class.” 

This is repeated under Rate 17. But 
in the blank forms that were supplied to members 
of the Text-Book Committee, by filling up which 
they had to submit their reports on the books 
examined by them, there occured the followi ing 
‘ footnote :— 

“The number of books approved for each _ class 
of a school as Readers in English or in the 
Vernacular or in Mathematics shall not exceed 30 
[thirty] ; the number in each other subject shall 
not exceed fifteen in the case of each class.” 

As a comparison will readily show, this merely 
repeats what has more than once been stated in 
Rule 10-VI and Rule 17. But fifty of these rules has 
been changed into fifteen! Will the D. P. I. inquire 
who is responsible for this change which has 
practically ruined many flourishing publishing 
concerns ? The members, in recommending bdoks 
kept as near to 15 as possible and thus many 
deserving books were rejected. The officer res- 
ponsible for this change of 50 to Be. ought to be 
summar ily dismissed. e 

$ 5. Tue SuB-COMMITTEES AND * CL ASS=COMDIITTEES 


Each subject has a Sub- Committee for it. It. 


consists of-a number of members -6f ‘the General 
Committee, supplemented by the aldition of a 


+ $ 
Sa 
~ 
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number of co-opted members. 
the time nor the space for scrutinising the con- 
stitution and the work of all the sub- “Committees. 
We shall take only one Sub-Committee and see 
how it has been constituted and worked. History 
is a rather specialised subject and none but an 
earnest student of it can keep abreast of ‘all the 
latest researches that are published, I hope no 
one will argue that stale and incorrect facts are 
sufficient for boys of our High and Middle English 
schools and a writer of a school-text-book on 
History need not be very up-to-date. If writing 
text-books on History requires up- -to-date 
knowledge on the subject, the qualification of an 
examiner of thosé books should not bea whit 
less. Now let us see who are the members of 
the History Sub-Committee. 


Scp-Gowmirtree ror Hisrorrcan Proumers (ror 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND MARTABS) 


1. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Tasaddaq Ahmed, 

2, Babu Paresh Chandra Mukherjee, 

3. Dr. Hem Chandra Roy Chaudhury : 

The last two are well-known students of 
History and hardly any better selection could have 
been made. Khan Bahadur is an amiable gentle- 
man but he is no student of history. Could the 
Ds. es find no other officer, a real student of 
history, among his numerous M. uhammadan officers 
in the Inspection line orin Colleges? I believe 
there must be many, but peaceful people of 
scholarly habits most often avoid this honorary 
but extremely onerous and troublesome duty. 

The list of historical primers for Primary schools 
was revised and reducéd by this Committee. As 
far as our Information goes, many unworthy hooks 
still find a place in the list only because the 
Khan Bahadur was determined to intercede on 
their unworthy behalf and could not be persuaded 
to follow the strict line of justice. 


SUB-COMMITTEE FOR Hisrory AND GrocRaruy 
TOR Secoxpary SCHOOLS 


This Sub-committee consists of 18 members, 
of whom four are co-opted members. Of these, 
the service of only twelve members were requisi- 
tioned in forming the class-Committees. Books 
for the particular classes were submitted to these 
class-Committees for scrutiny. They were marked 
by the examiners A, B or C according to merit 
and only those books were approved which 
obtained A-marks from all the examiners. As the 
examiners were probably influenced by that 
mistake by which the number of books to be approv- 
ed was limited to 15, they were naturally careful 
to keep the number of A-marks close to that 
figure. Now let us consider the personnel 9! the 
class-Committees and their work. 


COMMITTEE FOR Crass LHI 


1. Babu Paresh Chandra Mukherjee, MA., 
District Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Division. 

2. Mr Matloob Ahmed, Retired Inspector of 
Schools. 

3. Mr. 5. C. Majumdar, 
Presidency College 

Babu Paresh Chatidira Mukherjee M.A. 
a long time a very successful 


Professor 


was for 
teacher of 


We have neither 


co-opted, 


(3: 


of History 


“fo expect the conscientious 
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history in the now defunct Dacca College and 
then in Dacca University. We ‘know nothing 
regarding the knowledge of history possessed by 
Mr. Matloob Ahmed ani his capacity for examining 
Primers of history. And it would probably be a 
sacrilege to doubt this knowledge and capacity 
in Mr. S. C. Majumdar of the Presidency College, 
though some m. a. students whose lot compelled 
them to study under him have some very strong 
comments to make regarding his method of teaching 
history and his treatment of that subject. All 
the same, let us concede that he is a historical! 
prodigy. In all, eighty-seven historical primers 
were submitted to the Text-Book Committee, of 
which four were rejected on preliminary exami- 
nation. Eighty three books were circulated to 
the members of the above committee. Careful 
scrutiny of even. one historical Primer requires a 
good length of time and not inconsiderable mental 
labour: and thorough examination of 83 books is 
prodigious labour even for historical prodigies. 
XE performance of this 
prodigions labour for nothing from mere human 
beings is, to say the least, unpractical. As a 
result of the recommendations by the members 
ot this committee, 15 books were finally approved. 
Mark the number 15, the limit which owes its 
origin probably to a proot-reader’s mistake ! 

To understand the nature of these Primers, it is 
necessary that our the readers should have an idea 
of the Syllabus under which they were written. 


History SYLLABUS ror Crass ITI 


Stories including the following : 
Agastya, Harish Chandra, Bhagirath ; Viswamitra 
and Basistha. Rama; the war between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas ; and Bhisma. 
The Delugè, Joseph and his brothers ; Moses ; 
Solomon ; and David. i 
Vikramaditya, Sohrab and Rustum, Hasan and 
Hussain ; Harun-al Rashid ; and Dhatree Panna, | 
It would be a digression if we stop to criticise 
this silly SyHabus. But we cannot proceed without 
a word or two. I wonder which | “expert” of the 
Education Department was requisitioned to frame 


this wonderful syllabus! The- purpose is clear,—° 


with the the story of the legen- 
ary heroes of Hindu, Christian and Muslim 
Mythology. But the whole purpose becomes 
meaningless if the time sequence is not followed 
in relating these stories and if they are not made 
to form the  back-ground for the knowledge of 
history to be imparted in subsequent classes. The 
order of the Biblical stories follows the time 
sequence ; but the order of the Pauranic stories 
shows that the. framer of the. syllabus himself has 
hardly any idea of their time sequence. Then, 
how has Vikramaditya found a place with the 
Iranian legend of Sohrab and Rustum and how 
does a 16th Century. Rajput story find a-place 
with Harun-al-Rashid. The framer of the syllabus 
may have lost the balance of his mind by the 
weight of superincumbent learning ; but how 
could the D. P. I. pass such a syllabus! And 
how could the anthors and pubiishers of Bengal 
solemnly start manufacturing books according to 
this mad syllabus without raising a chorus of 
protests ? Degeneration can go no further ! 

We have already stated that 15 Primers out 


to acquaint boys 


‘of the 83 submitted, were approved as a result of 
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recommendations by the members of the above: 
committee. Here are a few of the books rejected : 
1. Itihasher Galpa by  Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprashad Shastri | | 
Dr. Chandra 


2. Pwan Katha—by 
Majumder P 

3. Nabin Itihash—by Rai Jaladhar Sen Bahadur 
and Hemendranath Ghose. 


Ramesh. 


4. Katha o-Kahini—by Gurubandhu_ Bhatta- 
charyya, offe. Principal, Dacca Training College, 
5, Itihasher Galpa, by- Narayan Chandra 


Banerji, Professor, Calcutta University, - 
Itikatha—by N. K. Bhattasali. 

Is not this galaxy of names a sufficient con- 
demnation of the work of this sub-committee ? 
If the committee could__not approve of a historical 
story-book written by M. M. Shastri. the greatest 
authority in India on Pauranic literature, whose 
Bengali style is unsurpassed for simplicity and 
gracetulness, there must be something fundamen- 
tally wanting in the members themselves. The 
fact that works by veterans like M. M. Shastri, 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Mr. N.K. Bhattasali, Rai 
Jaladhar Sen Bahadur were weighed by this 
committee and found. wanting, would naturally 
give rise to the suspicion that the judgment. of 
the members was influenced by something else 
than ‘merit. This is confirmed by an examination 
of the books that were passed by them. 

We have carefully gone through nearly all the 
books approved by this committee. Only 
one author has taken the liberty to arrange the 
Stories in time sequence, The majority  slavishly 
follow the order as printed in the syllabus 
and mix up Harun-al- Rashid with Vikramaditya 
and give the story of Bhisma after having 
recounted the story of the Kurus and the 
Pandavas ! The Syllabus laid down that the 
book is to be one of about 50 pages, without 
mentioning the size and the kind of type to be 
used. The framers of the Syllabus certainly did 
not attempt to write the stories themselves and 
thus see whether even the 17 stories named by 
them could be finished within the limit of 50 


pages. The limit must have been a conjectural 
one, All the same, some writers, have made 
their stories ludicrously cramped, in their un- 


seemly anxiety not to exceed 50 pages. Many 
distinguished writers have fallen into curious 
minor inaccuracies, which I have no space to 
point out, - 

But some of the approved books have serious 
defects. Limits of space prevent us from pointing 
them out in this article. We shall’ do so in 
another. 

One author, for 
as a weapon ! 


example, writes of dhanurveda 


CLASS-COMMITTEE For Ciass IV. 


Members. 
> 1. Babu Akshaya Kumar Dutta Gupta, 3b As 
Librarian, Bengal Library. 
2, Miss. H. Bose, 
Presidency Division. 
Abdul Mumin 
College, Galcutta. 


Inspectress of Schools, 


Chawdhury, Professor Islamia 


Histor SYLLABUS ror Crass IV. 
ERa "s 


I. Stories inchiding the following :— 
Alexande? and Puru; Chandra Gupta and the 


* 
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Nanda princes; Asoka; Harshavardan and his 
charities and _ brotherly affection. Subaktagin ; 
Prithwiraj and Jay Chandra. 


.. Babar and his courage and fatherly affection : 
-Nanak ; Akbar and his Court; Rana Pratap and 
his patriotism ; Durgavati: Chand Sultana; Jahangir 
‘and Mahabat Khan: Shah Jahan and the Taj- 


mahal; Aurangzeb; and Shivaji. 


_ Clive; Ahalya Bai; Victoria the Good ; the 
pte Durbar; Sepoy Khodadad and Victoria 
ross, 


il. Stories from local history :— | 

Bejoy Singha; Sultan Ghiyasuddia 
Kazi; Pratapaditya ; 
Rani Bhabani. 


This syllabus is reported to have been framed 


and the 


by some historical prodigy of the David Hare - 


Training College. By driving every year, a 
dumb-driven set of docile teachers and by lording 
it over them to their heart’s content, a few 
professors of the Training Colleges acquire a 
sort of overweening confidence in themselves 
and have no difficulty in thinking that they know 
-every subject better than anybody else. The 
framer of the Syllabus appears to be one of those 
unfortunate men. The’ stereotyped lessons from 
the History of India presented no difficulty 
but he was clearly beyond his depth when he 
was out selecting stories from the local history. 
From Bijoy Singha, (whose assignment to Bengal 
is very doubtful) to Sultan Ghiyasuddin is a big 
jump and he could find no story worth recounting, 
in the history of Sasanka, of Joyapida and 
Jayanta, of Gopala and his suppression of anarchy 
in Bengal, of Dharmmapala and his north-Indian 
conquests, of Ramapala, and ` the Kaivarta 
upheaval in Bengal, of Ballala Sena, and his 
social reforms! Of the fight for independence, 
put up by the Bengal Chiefs, the framer of- the 
Syllabus appears to have only a hazy idea. He 
has named Chand Roy but omitted to mention 
Kedar Roy. Evidently he has no knowledge of the 
fact that Chand Roy has practically no place in 
history, He died very early and all the fighting 
with the Mughals was left to be done by his 
heroic father Kedar Roy. 


The production of historical Readers under 
this syllabus demands a thorough and up-to-date 
~ knowledge of history. These qualifications are 

therefore much more necessary in the examiners 
of those Readers! And what are.the qualifications 
of the examiners ? Mr. Datta Gupta is a renowned 
sanskrit scholar and was an eminently succesful 
teacher of sanskrit. So far as we know, he has 
neither the requisite knowledge of history-- 
necessary in an examiner of Readers of this 
class, nor would he probably claim that he has 
such knowledge. Miss Bose heads the list of 
‘the Bengal Educational Service holders in the 


Woman’s. Brancl™ but does that entitle her to 
ba examiner of historical Readers demanding 


up-to-date knowledge in history? We have not 
been able to discover the special claims. of the 
remaining gentleman, to be considered competent 
to examine historical Readers. Now look at the 


manner in which this wonderfi! committee did 

their duty. ae ee ee 
Sixty-five books “were submitted to this 

committee for examination: Thirteen books were 


linally approved as a result of recommendations 


Chand Roy ; Isa Khan and 
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by this committee. The remaining forty-two books 

were rejected, 

The familiar attempt to keep near the limit 
of fifteen is again in evidence here! Among the 
books rejected are : 

Aitihashik Path IL by Prof. Satish Chandra 
Mitra, Author of the History of Jessore 
and Khulna. 

2. Chotader Itihash by Dr. Surendranath Sen, 

Prof. Calcutta University. | 
3. Itihasher Katha by Principal Gurubandhu 
_ Bhattachars ya. OSS 
4, Aitihashik Kahini. by Babu Nikhilnåth Roy, 
Historian of Pratapaclitya. 
5. Bharatiya Aitihashik Galpa by: Prof. Surendra 


=i 
. 


Kishor Chakravarty, Senior Professor 
of History, Ananda Mohon College, 
Mymensing, 

6. Itikatha, Part If by Rai Sahib Rajendralal 


Acharyya Author of Bangalir Bal. 

. Itihasher Galpa, by Babu Nalini Kanta 
Bhattasali, Curator, Dacca Museum. 

S. Bharat Katha, by Babu Sivratan Mitra. 


We present this list to our readers with only 
this comment that all the three scholars who, have 
works to their credit in reconstructing the history 
of the struggle of the Bengal Chiefs with the 


n i 


Mughals and are authorities- for _ this period of 
Bengal history. viz. Messrs. Nikhilnath Roy, 
Satish Chandra Mitra and Nalini Kanta Bhattasalt 


have heen taught lessons for presuming to write 
historical Readers for Bengali boys.: 

We have already spent much time and labour 
on, what, we are afraid, would turn out to be only 
a wail in the wilderness. We have examined 
carefully ten of the thirteen Readers approved, and 
we are in a position to state that a majority 
of them are full of errors. But we retrian 
for the present from the dirty work of naming the 


Readers and their authors and pointing the 
mistakes out. This is reserved fora subsequent 
article. The mistakes in the Readers tor 


class IY are of a much more tangible character and 
easier to point out. That Selim wag not present in 
the battle of Haldighat and that the fall of 
Pratapaditya was not at the hands of Manasimha 
ought by this time to be known to all students of 
history. And many of these authors, who have 
presumed to write historical Readers, are not 


cognisant of these simp'e facts. The approval of, 


these Readers shows that their examiners know no 
better ! Facts and figures are ready and will scon be 
produced. 


In order to complete the picture, we give below. 


the personnel .of the remaining class Committees. 


Crasses V-VI 


l. Babu Moñimohon Ghose, Secretary, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Rampurhat. _ 

2. Babu-Abinash Chandra Majumdar, 
to the Government of Bengal. | 

3. Prof. Hemchandra Roy Choudhury. 


Poor Roy Choudhury, a really competent scholar, 
was tagged on to two impossible associates ! His 
judgment was taken to be of the same value as 
that of tiie Secretary of the Rampurhat Co-operative 
Bank! And it is quite possible and likely that the 
a Translator is absolutely innocent of 
RiStory. 


Translator 


4 
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Cruasses VU-VILL 


1. Prof. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee 
2. Khan Bahadur Maulabox. 
3. Prof. Krishnadhan Banerjee _ 
. Comment is useless ! . 

_ We again affirm that by the thoughtless loosenicg 
ot the central knot, vx., the submission of adequate 
fees along with a book for examination, the 
Kducation Minister has brought down the whole 
fabric.. Tho publishers and authors who waited on 
the Education Minister for this purpose, sold their 
invaluable rights for a mess of pottage! Tadbir 
now reigns supreme in place of justice, and fair 
play. If the I). P. I. is under the delusion that the 
office of the .Text-book Committee is impeccable, 
this article, let us hope, will be an effective 
eye-opener, In order to further clarify his vision, 
we may ask him to prepare a table showing how 





~ 


many books were submitted by which Publishing 


Firm and how many out of them were finally 
approved. He will find that some Firms, as 1f by 
magic, succeeded in getting nearly all their 
publications approved, whereas some had to rest 
content with a bare 10 or 12 percent of 
approvals ! It is possible that the publications of 
the former were of such superior merit that they 
ail got through -without difficulty ; whereas some 
firms were so foolish in their choice of authors 
and squandered. money in publishing such rotten 
productions, that it was no wonder that most of 
their books were rejected! But when such marked 
difference of fortune befell the lot of different 
publishers, does not the D. P. J. consider that the 
matter is worth investigating? He may also 
inquire in this connection, what amount one has 
to spend ‘in building even a small- house in 
Calcutta. j 


í 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


[Books in the following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German, 


„Gujarati, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Pumabi, 


Sindhi, 


Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxine articles, addresses, ete, will not be noticed. 


The vecetni of books received for review will not be acknowledged, 
answered. The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent í 
; Bengali Reviewer, ete. according 0 the language 


to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the 


nor any queries relating thereto 
to our office, addressec. 


of the books. No criticisms of bool-reviews and notices will be published.—Kditor, M. R. 


ENGLISH 


Tue Lare axb Times oF Suntan Manwop or 
Guazna : By Muhammad Nazim, with a Horeword 
by Sir Thomas Arnold, Pp. XV.+271 with a 
Map. (Cambridge University Press.) 15s. net. 


At last the world-conqueror of Ghazni has 
found his historian. Dr. Muhammad Nazim and 
the Cambridge University alike are to be 
congratulated on the production of a book which 
will long remain as far and away the standard 
authority on this subject. Dr. Nazim had an 
advantage which no previous writer possessed, 
namely, access to all the surviving Arabic and 
Persian works on the Ghaznivide dynasty | which 
are now to be found only in the public libraries 
of Burope; and it is only fair to add that he has 
made the fullest use of his opportunities- by an 
exhaustive and critical study of these sources. 
His first chapter, on the authorities,. is as 
illuminating as it is final. Dr. Nazim has 
undoubtedly made himself the greatest living 
authority on the house of Ghazni, l 

One great merit of this book is that its author 
realizes, and mukes his reader realize, in a greater 
extent than any previous Indian writer, the 
cardinal fact that the centre of gravity of Mahmud’s 
empire was outside India, that the interaction 
between him and.the other Powers of the Middle 


East makes up the real significance of his reign 
and that his Indian expeditions, in spite of their 
glamour, were mere diversions,—very profitable 
diversions no doubt, but still diversions,—in his 
career. The century-old controversy about the 
dates and routes of Mahmud’s numerous Jndian 
expeditions, in which Dr. James Bird, Elphinstone, 
Sir H. Elliot and. other Orientalists took part, 
here reaches almost a final settlement. We say 
almost, because the only weak element in Dr. 
Nazim’s thesis is that he has not examined the 
Sanskrit inscriptions and Hindu coins of the time 
with the same care, acumen and even patience 
that he has bestowed on the Arabic texts. He 
frankly admits on page 16, “It is exclusively on 
Muslim authorities that the present work has been 
based.” His account of the Hindu Kingdoms of 
the N.-W. F. and identification of places like 
Bhatiya require -reconsideration. And, on the 
interpretation of |Mahmud’s’ achievement and 
character opinion will legitimately differ from him 
Without any disparagement to his scholarship as 


regards facts. 


We suggest a few corrections, but in no carping 
spirit. Page-5.1.6 for million read milhons. 
Page 14, the date of composition of Sujan Ray’s 
Khulasat was 1694 and not 1675 (See Jadunath 
Sarkar’s-India of Aurangxb, and also Dr. Nazim’s 
own boek p.° 197 n 1) P. 15, for Solankhi read 


Pa 
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Solanki. The knighthood conferred upon the late 
Vincent Smith is (to borrow Mark Twain’s phrase) 
‘much exaggerated.” On p. 17.. V. A. Sinith’s 
masterly study of Mahmud’s Indian campaigns 
and rectification of the misreadings of Indian 
names by Arabic writers, published in the 
J. R. A. S. has been totally ignored and the book 
is bound to suffer from this cause. __ 

it is very much to be desired that some 
Indian University would finance Dr. Nazim in 
editing the literal Persian translation of Kitabu-l- 
Yamini of which the British Museum possesses 
a MS. (Or. 1888). 


J. Sankar 


_ Lracur or Namoxs: Tex YEARS or Worn 
Co-overation: with a “Foreword by Sir Eric 
Drummond. (Secretariat of the League,. Geneva.) 
pp. wit 467. 


“The aim of the present volume is to present 
a simple record of the work done by the League 
during the first ten years of its existence—to set 
forth briefly and impartially--the progress which 
has been accomplished, and the methods which 
-have been devised for dealing with the problems 
that have arisen.-It is a statement of facts. It 
seeks neither to discern the canses of events nor 
to estimate their effects---[t is not even the raw 
material of history.” In spite. of the above frank 
admission of the limitations deliberately imposed 
upon the book asa quasi-official document, it is 
a very useful and informing compilation. In 
view of the interest taken throughout the world 
in the League of Nations and the hope awakened 
m far off countries that now at last i i 


“After all the madness, massacre, 
Jacobinism and Jaquerie, 

Some diviner force to guide us through 
the days, we shall see,” — 


this full and accurate record of the League 
of Nations’ actual achievement and future plans 
will, we are sure, haye a wide circulation. 
Considering the fact that the League has no 
“sanction” (in the legal sense) behind its decisions, 
its record of achievement during its infancy is 
not one to be ashamed of, though ardent optimists 
have not had their hopes fulfilled. Still more 
promising is the work of educating civilized 
public opinion to which the Leegue_has set itself 
from the outset, for such opinion will be the most 
effective force behind the League in future. 
The reader’s attention is specially drawn to the 
chapters on International Justice, Codification of 
International Law, Social and Humanitarian 
activities, Health | Organization, Intellectual 
Co-operation, Protection of Minorities and “The 
League and Public Opinion.” A very useful list 
of the publications of the League is given in an 
appendix, and another on the principal works 
relating to the League, which ought to he of 
service to public speakers and writers. 


Tre CommerciAL Poroy or mne Mocurs: By 
Dr. D. Pant. Pp. X+ 281, (D. B. Taranorevala) 
Rs. 6. i 

This book consists of a thesis accepted for the 
degree of Ph. D. at Dublin. The title is a misno- 


` 
A 


‘depth of knowledge of 
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mer, as Lord Meston points out in his foreward : 
None of the four great Emperors---had, any con- 
structive policy for encouraging the commerce 
of India.” A patient examination of the book will 
enhghten the Indian reader as 
of scholarship and ‘critical rower represented by 
an Irish doctorate. It is a mere compilation 
made up of extracts from a number of works.— 
good, bad and indifferent, some representing the 
latest research and others deservedly, obsolete for 
a century,—without the least discrimination as to 
their relative value or attempt to criticize their 
statements. Everything that has been printed 
is equally Gospel truth in Dr. Pant’s eyes. The 
Indian history possessed 
by the teaching staff of Trinity College, Dublin. 
is evidenced by the fact that there was none 
there to tell Dr. Pant _ that the _Mistory_ of 
Hindustan written by Dow (who died in 1779) 
is an utterly worthless and_unscholarly work (see 
Sir W. Jones’s remark quoted in Pogson’s Boondelas) 
and that after the publication “of Blochmann 
and Jarrett’s learned translation of Ain-t-Akbari 
and  Irvine’s masterly edition of Manucci’s 
Storia do Mogor, no man in his senses ought to go 
to Gladwin’s grossly incorrect_ antidiluvial version 
of Ain-¢-Akbavi and Father Catron’s pirated and 
garbled translation of Manucci. Yet this js exactly 
what the writer of this doctorate thesis has done 
without the least suspicion that he is going astray. 
After fhis, one need not wonder that Dr. ; 
cites Nolan’s old rechaufe on the history of, > 
British India with “the same veneration as the ~ 
Jatest works of Sir, W. Foster and Moreland. 

Pages 116 and 215 will contribute to the hilarity 
of students: there Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s India of 
Aurangsib is entered as three different works 
under three separate numbers ! Again, Malleson’s 
Akbar is classed as a “primary source,” while 
Beni Prasad’s Jahangir, an finitely superior 
piece of research, is placed among the “secondary 
sources.” The citation ‘Political and statistical 
History of Guzerat by Ali Md. Khan” (p. 115 and 
elsewhere) is misleading: what the writer means 
is Dr Bird’s English translation of a portion only 
of Ali Md. Khan’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi- RE 

From such “erudities hastily gobbled up” (to 
horrow a phrase of the old traveller Coryat), 
Dr. Pant makes a natural transition to the most 
astounding historical deductions, a few of which 
we quote below : ; 

(6) “The daughters of the, [Mughal] king were 
not allowed to marry. 

(7) From the king to the lowest person every 
one kept a harem. sail 

(8) King a trader. Hence very little private 
initiative. Trade followed the king 

(9) Belief in the Divine Right of the king.” 

It would be a waste of space to correct these 
wrong statements. To take one example only, 
if Dr. Pant had read the authorities he cites, he 
would have Jearnt that a daughter of Akbar and 
two of Aurangzib were given away in marriage. 

_ Misprints are numerous. Orme’s name, invariably 
given as Orme Robert, is an eyesore. 


Ixmtan Economics. Vol. H. by G. B. Jathar and 


to the standard 


Beri, pp. alviiit+ 623. (D.B. Taraporervala, 
Bombay) Rs. 5-4-0. 
An exceedingly elaborate and rather diffuse 


compilation on Indian industry, labour, transport, 


Pant - 


b 


» of course, 


’ -the 
„ân object of 


' of its 
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trade (internal and foreign), currency, banking 
and finance, with copious extracts from blue books 
aod reports. The authors have tried their best 
to bring the work up to date and have given clear 
pronouncements on many questions. but we 
should have liked to see more of interpretation 
of economic facts than compilation of statistics 
which tell nothing to the B. A. student for whom 


this book is professedly meant. The printing 
is remarkably clear, in spite of hundreds of 


misprints. 
i 5S. 


——as 


Eovariry : sy R Æ Tawney. Allen and Umwin 


Lid., pp. 803 Price 7-6d. 


“Choose equality and flee greed,” was the 
advice given many years ago by Matthew Arnold, 
advice which is needed as much to-day as at any 
time in the past. The question of equality about 
which Mr. Tawney, has written is really the 
central problem of the present age, and though 
one may disagree with the author. the argument 
he advances cannot be neglected. The thesis is 
simple, namely, that a just and well-ordered 
society is an equal society, though this does not, 
mean a society where different men 
sare’ treated ia the same way. The ~ 
worship of what Herr Dibelius has described as 
“Gentleman-Ideal” has made inequality 
fetish worship. The respectable 
of tradition often prevents people realizing 
how mein and unfair is the unequal distribution 
of property and how effectively it deprives the 
-majority of people of education, of justice, and 


cloak 


of hberty. 


The majesty cf Mr. Tawney’s style and his 
sustained irony make the book a pleasure to read, 
though it lacks the constructive inspiration that 
made The Aeguisitive Sacieiy one of the out- 
standing: books of this century. The book might 
be compared to a bottle of aereated. water, 
pleasant but containing too much froth, and it 
would have been no loss had it been published 
with the other Halley Stewart lectures at 4-6d. 
To Mr. Tawney the case for democracy and 
equality seems so obvious, that he appears to 
expect that once they have been told about it, 
the powers that be will “experience a change of 
heart. But this entirely. disregards ‘the fact that 
certain peonle, such as Dean Inge, think that the 
upper middle class is the salvation of the nation, 
and history teaches that a ruling class is convinced 
right to rule,—until its fall. To expect. the 
present oligrachy of plutocrats to give up their 
privileges before they must. is to expect a miracle. 


To sum up, the book is good in so far as it attacks. 


the pretentious shams of modern . civilization, 
but one is left with the feeling that it should 
have concluded with the -words, “to be 
continued.” 

CHRISTOPHER ACKROYD 


A 


—— 


Ancreny Invian Fasrs ann Feasts? By Rai A. C. 
Blukherjee Bahadur, AL A, J. E. S. Macmillan 
€&€ Co., 1930. 

This little. book, neatly got-up and well-printed, 
contains descriptions of twenty of the more common 


_ religious 


English 
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ceremonies observed by the Hindus 
throughout India, which were originally published 
in the form of articles in the Leader and the 
Pioneer. It is difficult to get correct accounts of 
the great Hindu festivals im simple language, 


and all readers—both Indian and non-Indian— 
will, therefore, be extremely thankful to Mr. 
Mukherjee for his excellent account. It will 


also be very useful to students who take up 
Anthropology in the undergraduate classes of the 
University. 

- B.S. Guita 


Paincivies oF Posuic FINANCE WITH CHALTERS ON 
Ixoran Fivawce: By J S. Ponniah, AL A, 
Rochouse & Sons, Madras, 1930, pp. vitt+ 261. 


In view of the impending constitutional changes, 
the study of public finance is of gr-at importance 
in India at the present time. Unfortunately, there 
are very few suitable books. Mr. Ponniah, therefore, 
deserves our thanks for this small handbook. It 
appears, however, to have been written in haste 
and there are a few careless statements of facts as 
well as of theory. For instance, on p. 31, the 
author writes, “fresh taxes were imposed on indigo. 
cotton and lac in the shape of export duties, and 
the proceeds ure allocated for research in those 
particular industries.” To guard against all 
misconceptions, these impositions should have been 
described as cesses. Hxport duty on indigo was 
abolished as early as 1830 and there is no export 
duty on cotton and lac. It is true that cesses are 
imposed on the last two articles for the promotion 
of research but cottoa cess is levied not only on 
cotton which is exported but also on indigenous 
cotton consumed in Indian mills. In any case, it 
would have been better to omit indigo cess 
altogether, for it was abolished in 1923. 

On p.34, the author speaks of “heavier preferential 
rates on Japanese textiles.” The Act of 1930 
imposed higher import duty .on wall non-British 
textiles and not on Japanese goods alone. ‘To 
avoid any possible confusion in the minds of 
students for whom the book is intended, the 
expression should have read “heavier import duties 
on non-British textiles with a preferential rate on 
British goods.” Again, on p: 35, referring to the 
Factory Act of 1911, he writes that “the hours for 
adult workers were limited to 12 daily.’ He 
should have made it clear that under this Act, the 
hours of work of adult male labour in non-textile 
factories were not directly limited. On the same 
page he says that another Act “for arbitration on 
the American model” was “passed in 1923.” The 
reviewer is not acquainted with any such 
legislation. passed in India during that year. ~ 

There is to be found the following statement in 
the next page: “The large majority of the 
Indian workers are the rural agricultural 
labourers.” There seems ‘to be a confusion here 
between “agriculturists” and “agricultural labourers,” 
otherwise the reference to tenancy legislation in 
the next line would be somewhat irrelevant. The 
writer appears to be somewhat inacurate when he 
describes the Rent Act of 1859 as conferring 
“proprietary rights on a tenant who has occupied 
a land for twelve years.” (p. 133). It was not so 
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much the Act of 1859 as the Act of 1885 with its 
subsequent amendments- that made the Bengal 
ryot a part proprietor of his land along with the 
landlord. In a book published in 1930; the export 
duty on rice should have been stated as 2as- 3p. 
and not 3 as per, maund. (p. 168)... 

_ itis a pity that these inaccuracies somewhat 
impair the usefulness of a book which contains a 
lucid and concise account of the main principles of 
public finance. au 

_ The reviewer has come across only one mistake 
in the statement of theory. In discussing the 
question of incidence of a tax on monopoly, the 
writer observes that if the tax be a fixed sum, 
the new price charged by the monopolist “may 
be the same as the old price before the imposition 
of the tax or a little more or legs,” tp. 185). As a 
matter of fact, the monopolist will charge the same 
price as before. for, as Marshall has pointed out, 
“the selling price which afforded the maximum 
monopoly revenue before the change will afford it 


afterwards.” i 
J. C. Suva 
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Posiic Finance anp Oor Poverty: By J C. 
Kumarappa. Published by Navajwan 
Ahmedabad, 1930. 


As Mahatma Gandhi puts it in a neat little 
foreward to this monograph, this book examines 
the economic policy of the British Government 
and its effect on the masses of India. Basing his 
arguments on undisputed facts of history, recorded 
by eminent British and Jndian historians, Prof. 
Kumarappa prove: that the economic distress of 
the people of India is due mainly to the injurious 
financial policy followed by the British Govern- 
ment and not through legislature. Until that is 
put upon a sound footing mere _ constitutional 
adjustments _ can be of no value. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself : 

“I£ the Empire would readjust the burdens 
which if imposes upon Indian finance and ìf that 
were done and nothing more, the Indian Govern- 
ment could inaugurate great reforms which would 
increase Indian wealth” — i 

Professor Kumarappa limits himself to only 
one part of the economic policy of Government, 


namely, public finance and prefers to judge more ` 


by results than by the professions of Finance 
Members. Ona study of the figures of public 
expenditure even so late as 1925-26 it is shown 
that nearly 94 per cent is spent on debts and 
military and administrative expenses, the bulk of 
it going out of the country. It is no wonder that 
the country is reduced to dire poverty, when such 
à policy is~continued decade after decade. l 
Professor Kumarappa is one of our scholars in 
economics that feel strongly for the poverty of 
India and he has joined R. C. Dutt, Wacha, 
Naoroji, Blunt, and Hyndman in condemning 
British rule as sapping the life-blood out of the 
nation. e are entirely at one with him 
in his conclusions. But we find hardiy anything 
‘new or remarkable about the book. The material 
used in this essay have been dilated upon in 
many of our political and economic’ propaganda 
work and however handy they may be for working 


~~ 


Press, 


To quote 
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up public feelings they do not inspire the. national 
worker who aims at rebuilding India’s industries 
and trade and to regain for the country 
place of glory. 

: Any way, we welcome the book as a 
able” publication. The value of 
enhanced by a copious index. 


NALINAKSHA SANYAL 


SEASON- 
the book is 


Law or Equrrazsne MORTGAGES IN INDIA: 
By Narottam Singh Bindra, B.A.. LL.B., Advocate. 
the Students Popular Depot, Kacheri Road, Lahore. 
1931, pp. U+123. Price Rs. 2. 


This small book is made up principally of a 
commentary on Sec.  58f of 
Property Act, and certain other provisions of that 
Act relating to. mortgages. The commentary 
however is of the type with which members of 
the legal profession are only too familiar, being a 
digest of 
faithfully and correctly 


Pad 


out the resultant law 


Sec. 58f. The .commentary as . such 
intellectual work of a sturdy type, but the 
explanatory notes are mostly lucid. There are 
some well-chosen illustrations, but there is enough 
room for improvement in the method of 
presentation. But after all .is said, the value of 
the- book as a digest of case-law, Indian, English 
and American, remains, and that itself will 
recommend it to junior practitioners. The book 
also contains certain details of- procedure for 
bankers to follow, in advancing moneys on 
securities of the type contemplated by Sec. 58f, 


“which may be of assistance to new banks, as the 


older institutions have excellent forms based on 
age-long experience ; 
little necessity to. depart. The book on the whole 
is an attempt at collecting the law and rules of 
procedure on a subject on which there’ are not 
many treatises. The printing is good. The 
general get-np is satisfactory. 


Amar Paurt 


Poro.ation Prosueus or Inna: By B. T Randive 
(Longmans, Green & Co) i - 

This is a rather disappointing book. The theo- 
retical portion suffers for wantof proper appreciation 
of recent developments in population theory. There 


is no discussion of optimum population nor of.. 


differential fecundity though the- author himself 
revognizes that the modern idea of over population 
is quite different from the Malthusian . conception 
about it. In the discussion of the relation between 
population and food supply generalitics areindulged 
in, although the work of Baker in the United States 
and of Dubey in India serve as a model and 
illustration, of the principal line of investigation 
on the subject in India. Emigration as relief of 
over-population bas not been discussed at all. T 
trend of birth and death-rates in India is considered, 


her lost - 


the Transfer of - 


a certain number of reported - cases, - 
reproduced, with very. 
little indication of a successful attempt to find. 
' On complications likely to’ 
result out-of transactions. of the type lah han hae 
acks ~ 


from which there is very. 
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but although recent figures are available for the 


provinces from the Provincial Health Reports, only 
the census data of 1921 are used as up-to-date 
figures. There is no attempt even to touch.the 
relation between vitality,.mortality and population 
density, a subject which has been opened up by 
Professor Raymond Pearl. The book 
wide ground and fails all the more flagrantly. 
Thus, for instance, the attempt to deduce the law 
of diminishing returns in agriculture on the lines 
followed in the book is. open to grave objections. 
Nor has the treatment of the progress and obstacles 
of industrialization as_a relief of population pres- 
sure, has . been adequate. This, however, cannot 
be said. of the discussion of the checks of population 
in India. The history of mortality particularly 
from the epidemics is both full and interesting. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN a Souta GUJARAT VILLAGE: 


By G. C. Mukhiyar. — - z 
The above is an excellent intensive survey 


- which is written both systematically and attractively. 


Certain new features lend the survey an additional 


` interest. There is a health survey, which reveals 
that the average expectation of life for the village 
- Is 26°9 years. 
`. 185 die on an average within the first year of their 


Out of every 1000 children born, 


birth, The agricul:ural depression and poverty 
will be realized. from the fact that about 88 p. c. 


- of the cultivated holdings in the village are un- 


economic. There is an_ excellent discussion on the 
standard of living and it is interesting to note 
that there is a marked difference discernible 
between the two broad racial groups who live in 
South Gujerat. The survey of marketing methods 
and practices is also interesting. One would, hope 
that the author might continue his research in this 
field and give us a monograph onthe subject of 
fruit marketing in that area. The agricultural 
organization of South Gujerat rests on some form 
of serfdom known locally as the Hale system. Like 
slavery the Hali system has also proved, both 
Yet_ it continues 
offending all sense of fair play and justice.. The 
Kamiott system has been abolished by law in 
Chota Nagpur, but debt bondage is still to be 
found in the outlying areas beyond 
law and civilization. It is strange how this system. 
is permitted to continne even in these days. In 
Chota Nagpur, in Rewa and some other States in 
Central India there is seen today a gradual change 
from debt bondage to free labour ‘and the legal 
abolition of the Hali system will not give a shock 
to the agricultural organization of South Gujerat 
as the author fears. Thé chapter on social customs 
is rather incomplete. On the whole, the author is 


tobe congratulated for carrying on conscientiously 


a plece of investigation which has given us an 
accurate and comprehensive . picture of Gujerat 
peasant life with its toils, hopes and fears. . 

R. K. M 


eae 


Famous Parsis: G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, 
pp. 488 Rs, 8. _ 


The lives of fourteen great Parsis have been 
admirably written. There are many illustrations. 
We have read J. N. Tata’s life with profound 
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interest. Others are equally instructive. Every 
Indian should read this book. 


Critic 


Forcery In Omusrmanimy: A book of 450 
pages with full index. Price $ 4. To be had vat 


the Truth Seeker Company, 49 Vesey Street, 
New York: A documented record of Jewish 
Christian forgeries, frauds and fakeries. By 


Dr. Joseph Wheles, the author of “Is It God's 
Word”. 


The author has taken the following famous 

saying of Pope Leo X as something like a motto: 
What profit has not this fable of Christ brought 
us”? The author has discussed the following 
‘subjects in the book: (1) Pagan frauds~Christian 
precedents: (2) Holy Hebrew — forgeries; (3) 
Christian “Scripture” forgeries; (4) The :Fathers— 
Liars of the Lord; (5) Christian “Gospel” 
forgeries; (6) The Church forgery-mill and (7) 
“The Triumph of Christianity. 


The book lays the following charges at the 
door of Christianity: (a) That the Bible in its 
every book, and in .the strictest legal and moral 
sense is a huge forgery; (b) That every hook 
of the New Testament is a forgery of the 
Christian Church; and every significant passage 
in those books, on which the fabric of the 
Church and its principal dogmas are founded, is 
a further and conscious later forgery, wrought with 
definite fraudulent intent ; (c) Especially and speci- 
fically, that the famous Petrine text—“upon this 
Rock I will build my Church,” the corner-stone 
of the gigantic fabric of imposture;—and the 
-other, Go and teach all nations’—were never 
uttered by the Jew_ Jesus, but are palpable and 
easily proven late Church forgeries: (d) That 
the Christian Church, from, its inception... until 
it reached the apex of ‘its temporal glory and 
moral degradation. was a vast ` and tireless 
forgery-mill; (e) That the Church was founded 
upon, and through the Dark Ages of Faith has 
battened on—( that it yet flourishes decadently 
upon }—monumental and petty forgeries and pious 
frauds---for purposes of ecclesiastical graft and 
aggrandisement through conscious and most un- 
conscionable imposture; (f) That every conceivable 
form of religious lie, fraud and imposture has 
ever been the work of Priests ethe age-long 
stock-in-trade and sole means of existence of the 
priests and ministers of all religions; (&) That 
the clerical mind, which reasons in chains, is 
from ifs vicious and vacuous ‘education’, and the 


especial selfish interests of the priestly class, 
-incapable either of the perception or the 
utterance of truth, in matters where the interests 


of priestcraft are concerned. 


‘The following deadly arrow has been flung 
full in the face of the myth of crucifixion and 
resurrection. Bishop St. Irenaeus in his first 
mention of the four gospels, violently denounces 
_ their account of the early death -by crucifixion 
of Jesus as false and “heresy”, and on the 
authority of the true “oral” gospel directly from 

t. John the Evangelist, “and all the elders.”- 
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declares that Jesus lived to bea very old man, 


even to the time of the Emperor Trajan 
(98-117 ), and evidently died of old age in 
his bed—thus denying the crucifixion and 


resurrection of the Christ. l 

The book under review has been dedicated 
to Henry L. Mencken who appreciatively writes 
to the author in the following glowing terms: 
“I have read your book with immense pleasure.. 
Tt contaids a great deal of unfamiliar matter 
and your presentation of it is tremendously 
effective. I know. of no other book that covers 
the same ground with anything approaching 
the same completeness: have’ enjoyed 1t very 
much”. 
i The informed readers of this review need not 
be told that most of the subjects dealt with 
in this book have been, in some cases, more 
elaborately discussed in ‘the Jn ‘Searéh of Jesus 
Christ. . 


DHIRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 
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Tur Inptan Year Book anp Wuo’s Wno, 1931: 
The Times of India Press, Bombay. Price Rs. 7-8, 
Cloth, gilt letters. Pp. 1090. Wath a coloured 
map of India. . | 


This is a well-known statistical and historical 
annual of the Indian Empire, “with an explanation 
of the principal topics of the day.” In, spite of 
its defects, no publicist in India can do without this 
annual. It contains a mass of accurate statistics and 
other information which can be obtained only with 
much difficulty from various publications. The 
“Who’s Who” section requires thorough revision and 
supplementing, and much pruning, too. The index 
does not show that there are any statistics of 
literacy given in this book~The names of Indian 
celebrities should be properly spelt. On p. 380, 
Rammohun’ Roy is referred to as “Mohan Roy.” 
No Indian uses such a mutilated form of his name. 


INDIA IN Worp Pormes: By Taraknath . Das, 
Ph. D.. Saraswats Library, 


dar Street, Calcutta. Fourth Edition, Second 
Indian Edition. Pp. 298, Cloth, Gilt letters, 


Authors Portrait, Neatly printed on thick antique 
awove paper. Price Rs. 4. > 


Dr. Taraknath Das is one of the small number 
of Indian publicists who have studied contemporary 
international politics to good purpose. His book is 
written ina lucid style which makes it easy 
reading. It is well documented. It contains the 
following chapters: (1) India and the growth of 
the British Empire; (2) Anglo-French Rivalry in 
India, 1763-1815 : (8) Anglo-Russian Relations on 
the Indian Frontier: (4) Anglo-German Relations 
and India: (5) Anglo-Turkish Relations and India : 
(6) The Approaches to .India—the Suez Canal; 
(7) The Approaches to India—the Persian Gulf: 
(8) The British Policy towards the Persian Gulf 
and the ‘Berlin-Bagdad Railway; (9) Anglo- 
Afghan Relations and India: (10) Anglo-Japanese 
Relations and India (11) Anglo-Chinese Relations 
as Influenced by India: (12) Anglo-American 
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Relations and India; (13) India and British Mili- 
tarism ; (14) Recent Aspects of Britain’s Indian 
Policy ; (15) India a World Power—the Future; 
(16) Egyptian Independence and India; (17) Arab 
Independence and: India; (18) Persian Indepen- 
dence and India; and (19) British Imperialism 


in India and the Movement for Indian Independence.. 


There are, besides, three appendices, namely, 
Anglo-French Discord in the Near East and India, 
British Labour Government’s Opposition to Egyp- 
tian Independence. British Efforts to Establish a 
Protectorate over Persia through an Anglo-Persian 
Agreement. Agreement between Great Britain and 
Trans-Jordania signed at Jerusalem on February 28, 
1928, and Condition of Indian Workers under 
British Rule. E i 
_ There is an ably and frankly written introduc- 
tion by Mr. Robert Morss Lovett,one of the editors 
of the New Republic of New York. 

o Indian nationalist can afford to be ignorant 
of the contents of this book. 


R. ©. 


HINDI 


RAJPUTANA KA Iruas,  Tisra- Kuanp: By 
Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha. Pp. 137-1136, with S illustrations, 
(Vaidik Press, Ajmer) Rs. 6. 


With the present part (covering the history of 
the Udaypur State from 1576 to 1881), a great work 
reaches half its completion. That hali, though most 
important and interesting to the reader, is, however, 
not the more difficult or unknown half of the 
annals of Rajasthan. Mahamahopadhyayat. H. Ojha 
has thus far nearly completed the history oi 
Mewar. But Tod had lavished. all his care and 
space on the Sisodias and his account of Mewar is 


by far the longest and fullest of all, States in his - 


book, while the other Rajput principalities have 
been treated by him, too briefly and with the 
seantiest materials. “This is particularly the defect 
of his annals of Amber. The Kachhwah clan 


kS 


excited his antipathy while the Sisodias roused his” 


his love to the “Conquering Grome” and his 
aversion to the Campbell clan, _ . 

have heard a tradition at Jaipur that as the 
Jaipur darbar had refused Tod's request to be 
supplied with the raw materials of its history, the 
disappointed historian had taken his revenge by 
running down the former princes of that house. 
Whatever the reason may have been, the fact 
remains that Tod’s history of Amber (and in a 
lesser degree that of Marwar, too,) is the most 
unsatisfactory and meagre portion of his book. and 
requires to be fully expanded, or rather entirely 
re-written. In the case of Udaypur, correction that 
would bring Tod’s chapters abreast cf modern 
knowledge is no doubt necessary, but not expan- 
sion or the fillihg up of gaps even half the extent 
that -his annals of Jaipur or Marwar are clamouring 
for. Thereis nobody who is a quarter as com- 
petent as Rai Bahadur Ojha for doing it. Itis now 
thirty years’ since I first met him at Udaypur, and 
we discussed the urgency of replacing Tod’s 


- 


‘love and enthusiasm,—just as Sir Walter Scott gave `> 
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Rajasthan by a modern accurate history; and 
to-day I ask myself in trembling ‘solicitude, “Will 
ve veteran Pandit. live to accomplish this 
ask | 


The present part covers the most glorious and best 


known period of Mewar history, namely, from the’ 


accession of the great Pratap to near the end of 
the 19th century. The field of Haldighat, which 
In the eye of every Indian is radiant with 


“The light that never was on š 
land or sea, 
The consecration and the 7 
patriot’s dream,” 


is here in a photograph. (But the portrait of 
Pratap himself is a modern guess-work.) Raj 
Singh, a worthy heir of_ Pratap, is here too, and 
the tragic figure of the Indian Iphigenia, Krishna 
Kumari. In many a European country such a 
volume would have sold like the latest popular 
novel. Let us see how Hindi India treats this 
masterpiece. 


To put it briefly, Ojha’s work entirely replaces 
Tod’s legend-based annals by the full and critical 
use of-inscriptions, Sanskrit works, bardic chroni- 
cles. Persian’ histories as far as available in Hindi 
or English translations, and the. various records 
brought to light in Kaviraj Shyamaldas’s Viravinod. 

only weak point, so far as I can see, is the 
author’s lack of acquaintance with the contemporary 
Persian histories, memoirs, letters, and news- 
bulletins which ave yet untranslated and mostly 
in manus*ripf. and the Marathi records (very late 
18th century) printed by Parasnis. A detailed 
comparison of the chapters on the Rajput wars 
in Aurangzib’s reign given in my LMistory of 
Aurangab, volume, JIL (1679-1681) and volume V 
(1681-1707), with Ojha’s treatment of the 
corresponding incidents will make this point clear. 
Many of the objections in his' note on p. 863 will 
disappear if he consults the critical -remarks and 
correct reading of the proper names in ‘the letter 
of protest against the “Jaxiya” given in the third 
editions of my Shivaji and Aurangxib, vol. 3. 
Note 3 on page 849, is incorrect! if it is intended 
to mean a general usage. (See Irvine’s Army of 
the Indian Moghuls) But these are exceedingly 


. minor points, which cannot detract from the great- 


ness of Ojha’s work. When will it be transla- 
ted into English and . placed before the entire 
world ? l : 

We must, however, protest against. the blindness 


‘of the Press that is bringing out this monumental - 


work. Can any sensible person expect us to bind 
1400 thick pages of super royal size in one volume ! 
If not, why is the Vaidik Press ‘printing such a 


large book in fasciculi that run into one another, 


without any facility. for division into separate 
volumes ? Each fasciculus contains . about 400 
pages and yet has no distinct beginning, no title 
page, no list of contents. No fasciculus even ends 
with the end of a chapter! As if to tantalize the 
reader, this third_ part begins with the third page 
of the history of Pratap. Singh, so that the reader 
is bound to go to the end of the second part ; 
but he cannot tear out. this leaf and bind it with 
fasc. 3, because some spirit of mischief suggested 
to the Press to carry over a line and a half of 
Uday Singh’s history to the top of the page on 


TA 
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which, the chapter on Pratap begins! Can 
absurdity go any further ? 


J. SARKAR 


Konupint: By Rabindranath Tagore. Translated 
ara mna a tesa by the “Vishal 
ra ustakulaya, 2 r Circular 
Calcutta, pp. 384. Piee Rs. ad Pare 


The book under notice is the Hindi translation 
of one of the recently published Bengali novels of 
agore, Yogayoga. We need not. speak much about 
the superb charm -and consummate skill of the 
original. The position of woman in society may be 
said to be its central point. The psychological - 
developement of the cultured heroine set against the 
rough and boorish character of the nouveau riche 
hero has been brought out with insight and power 
that the author commands. As regards the Hindi 
translation wé may at once say that we have never 
seen any Hindi rendering of a notable Bengali 
fiction so beautifully done and done with equal 
justice to the original. This has been possible 
because Mr. Jain possesses. not only a sound 
knowlege of Bengali, but has the sense of its life 
and beauty. n the other hand, his Hindi is 
Irreproachable, though it is not puritanic, and is 
almost adequate to bring home to the Hindi- 


` speaking public the soft or sharp touches of Tagore. 


We congratulate Mr. 


this successful 
attempt. 


Jain On 


Ramues Basu 


Buararrya Rasutra-puvasa: By. Dr. N.S. 
Hardikar. Translated by B. G. Janglekar. Published: 
by L. S. Hardikar, 753,+ Sadasiv Peth, Poona. 
Pp. + 36+eit. Price as, 2. 1981. 


This littlé book deals with all that is to be 
known and done in connection with the National 
Flag of India. It is a timely publication. Dr, 
Hardikar has discussed the topic in a nutshell, 
The appendix gives three, songs, one_ being the 
celebrated “jhanda uncha rahe hamara.” There are 
some pictures of the different postures. A big 
chart shows the arrangement on the occasion of 
flag hoisting. 


R. B, 
“BENGALI 
Cyafanmxa (A Dicemorarny or CURRENT 
Bexar): Mr. Rajsekhar Bose. Published by 
fessrs M. C. "Sarkar and Sons, 15, College 


Square, Calcutta. Pp. VI+644. Price Re. 2-12 as. 


Those who had noticed the ingenious Bengali 
names of the products of the Bengal Chemical & 
Pharmaceutical Works and the names the characters 
in the bright humorous sketches of Mr. Bose, 
must have suspected that he was an adept in the 
art of word building. We hasten to congratulate 
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him on his decision to bring out this immensely 
useful dictionary of current Bengali. This is easily 
the best and the most. trustworthy dictionary for 
the purpose of ready reference which can be 
comfortably handled. More than 26,000 words are 
here compiled, but that is only the least of its 
merits, Those who have utilised this book and have 
compared it with other lexicons of far bigger size 
must have found that the proportion of really Bengali 
words to those of Sanskritic origin is greater here. 


It is because of this that big Bengali (?) dictionaries: 


were destined to be failures. Yet few Sanskrit 
words which should find a place in Bengali 
dictionary have been excluded. The want of such a 
book was ‘long and grievously felt by both 
Bengalis and non-Bengalis. Meant as it is for 
the general, public, the compiler was judicious 
enough not to make it unduly cumbersome. Those 
who are not Bengalis will specially appriciate the 
English equivalents, The source-languages of many 
words now used in Bengali, but altered in the 
process of pronunciation, have been indicated. The 
ifferent forms of the same word have been given. 
The colloquial forms have been noted, idioms _ and 
phrases have been indicated. The ten appendices 
are indispensable for the correct understanding of 
Bengali grammer and the technical words of -the 
various sciences. It is for the first time that the 
formidable number of Bengali verbs have been 
grouped under 20 classes for the convenience of 
declension. We only hope that this important work 


will grow from edition to edition. Finally, we are. 


not one with Mr. Bose in including ‘pandal (Eng, 
pandal), ‘paupar” (Eng) pauper) and such, other 
words in a Bengali dictionary. We should like to 
see similar dictionaries of other Indian languages. 


= Rames BASU 


“se MARATHI 


SELECTIONS FROM tan Pesuwa Dartar (GovERN- 
MENT Crntrau Press, Bomupar.) No. 7. 
Achvities of Shahu and. Balaji Vishvanath, 1707- 
1720, pp. 34, one map and one plate. light 
annas - No. Shahu in his Private Life, 50 
pages and one plate. Nine annas_ No. 9. Bajirao 


and his Family. 1720-1740. Pp. 56 and one 
plate. Ten annas. 


The first. of these throws light on the least 
known period of Maratha history in the 18th century 
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and disperses many legends and traditions that 
have hitherto passed for history. On the whole, 
the interest of these three parts is personal rather 
than strictly -historical, but they enable us to 
visualize many great actors of early Maratha 
history. One incident has greatly amused us. 
Orthodox Chitpavan Brahmans must shut their 
eyes and stop up their ears—and afterwards take 
a purifying bath in the Ganga Godavari—when 
they are told (No. 9, letter No. 30), that the great 
Peshwa Baji Rao I called fora dish of, fowl- and 
also drank wine (No. 31). It was as horrible as if 
the .Chief Rabbi had dined of a plate of roast pig! 
These three parts keep up the high standard 
of editing and printing which we owe to the 
enlightened liberality of the Bombay Government. 


J. S. 


PERSIAN 


Mirat-i-Aumapr, SUPPLEMENT, Persian Text, Ep. : 
By. Sayyid Nawab Ah. M. A. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. Baroda.) Pp. 254+12, Rupees tj 


With this volume_ the most important history 
ofiGujrat in the middle ages is completed an 
scholars will be 
Gaekwad for placing before them this excellent 
reprint of the work which will enable them to 
throw away the horrible lithographed edition. The 
third part of the Supplement (Zakmila) is in.one 
sense even more important than the preceding 
two parts which merely give a political narrative 
enriched with farmans and letters of first rate 
authenticity. Here we have an account of the 
topography and hagiology of the province, and 
what is of still greater importance, a detailed 
description of the official system of a Mughal 
province. But why is no distinction made between 
kaf and gaf in printing ? 


- An incorrect and abridged English translation 
of this supplement was issued in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series in and reviewed in this 
paper. It was subsequently replaced by a better 
translation in 1928. ~ i 

J S 
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deeply thankful to H. H. the © 


` discernment which if thou 


EN 


~ Vouth On City Pavements 
By WALTER BROOKS FOLEY 


“T will tell thee’ of the knowledge and 


shall remain naught else to know.” 
7 BHAGAVADGITA 


HE Bhagavad-Gita was intended and has 
been used for nearly two thousand 

| years aS a manual which the farmer, 
the soldier, the shopkeeper, and the Brahmin 
might read day by day while pursuing 
their ordinary avocations. Millions of people 
in India have heard it, read it, taught it and 
followed its precepts. No other book among 
all the Hindu scriptures has the power 
among the educated classes of India as 
that possessed by the Gita—the Song Celestial. 
Those young men and women of India 
who go to the cities of this land do so 
for the sake of an education, largely. 
They want to know. Their search after 
facts is deep and high and broad. The 
traditions of the past hang ‘heavily upon 
them, and it is a great effort for them to 
set out steadfastly on a road of elimination 
and reconstruction. To select the best from 
a history of thousands of years and try to 


a make history’s best assimilate with the 
finest results of modern centuries: is a 
task that partakes of the impossible. Yet 


they may find an. 


-of world events which requires 


it is being accepted -with a welcome by 


the youth of India. 


Itis not to be supposed that the young 
people of India who take an active part 
in the increasing migration from village 


to city go entirely for the purpose of 
increasing their knowledge. This is no 
more true than it is in the United 
States. They have a desire to find methods 
of earning more money, and they believe 
that in the securing of a college degree 
“Open, Sesame” for 
the door of economic advancement. Yet 
after they reach the city they find 
themselves swung out forcibly into a stream 
a wisdom 
of discernment that must ‘be acquired with 
a great deal of rapidity. 

A day or two ago, I sat with an 


~ 


— 


possessest there | 


Indian gentleman who must be listed 
with the ‘older generation’. He bemoaned 
the fact “in a wide variety of terms that 
the college students in the cities were 


being ruined”. After close questioning I 
discovered that he meant that because 
these young people were increasingly 
Interested in the  politieal present and 


future of their country they were being 
ruined”. In other words, he wished the 
the college students of India to reserve 
their interest in the political and economic 
situation of India. for the period after 
they had graduated from college and 
university. He held to the illogical thesis 
that a new nation would be formed by 
men and women after they had passed 
through their own formative periods of life. 

For the first time in the- history of 
this great country youth is taking its 
place in the forefront of progress. This 
is partly true because of the knowledge 
that is being accumulated rapidly by the 
youth in the cities. For in the cities 
the trends of growing life are most 
quickly discernible. What happens in one 
country is rapidly distributed to all the 
cities of the earth- At the most, a few 
hours after an Important event in the United 
States the youth of India is passing it on in 
letters and conversation that go out from the 
city centres, With this influx of. new 
approaches it is impossible to place as much 
stress on the uniqueness of value in their 
own culture as formerly. This boils down 


to the fact that the future of India will be 
moulded by youth and not by age. For the 
present there-is no ancient worship, either 


in religion or politics, among the Indian 
young people who walk the pavements of 
our Indian cities. 

Worship is displaced by a hesitant 
approach through new scientific methods to 
problems new. as well as old. Nothing can 
sweep aside the cobwebs of dust-laden tradi- - 
tions as well as the present clear-eyed 
appraisal of what is and what ought to be. 
Age is fast losiag its power as a fetish to 
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hold back the half-understanding curiosity of America, Europe, China and Japan is think- 
youth. At the 1930 session of the Indian ing. They accept criticism of their own 
National Congress, youth commanded the country—its religions, its traditions, its past. 
stage, even while it still accepted advice They apply the critical method to customs 
from the older leadership. and ideas that come from other lands: 

But all is not well with the youth in While they are glad to cast away what is . 
the Indian cities. Most of these cities contain worthless they are not willing to accept = 
colleges and universities where a smattering the new without a careful use of their 
of Western education is taught. Some of Yeasoning powers. 
the students go to these colleges because Even in the field of religion, where are 
they are “degree factories.’ They have the to be found all the elements of purely 
erroneous impression that a degree covers a Indian civilization, there is a distinet 
multitude of sins—both of omission and disinclination on the -part of the young: 
comniission. They have yet to discover that people to accept and carry out traditional 
intelligence is not rated by the number, of practices without first rigidly applying 
grade, of college degrees. Not yet have they scientific reason, to the customs and ideas | 
become entirely aware of the necessity of in question. A recent article in a Youth Z 
applying ordinary human common sense to periodical illustrates what is going on in 
everyday tasks rather than attempting: to the minds of Indian young men and women. 
wave a wand made.of degrees over a difficult “If, the present-day civilization threatens 
situation. Because of this failure the position Hinduism with destruction, what does it. 
of many students is tragic. They find -them- matter to those who are denied any privilege N 
selves with degrees but no qualifications for in the same religion? Jt has become the. 
vital and essential service. Hundreds of fashion of orthodox Brahmins to raise the 
college students in Calcutta alone find employ- cry of ‘religion in danger’ whenever any - / 
ment at salaries of only ten or-fifteen dollars attemptis made by other castes to introduce 
a month. reforms in society; and our people also: 

Of course it is obvious that the fault does quite unwittingly join the chorus without 
not lie altogether with the students. The knowing that they are bringing down ruin 
failure of the system of education must also upon themselves. ... When it is a question 
be taken into account. It superficially of all people using temples, . tanks, roads 
prepares for clerkships and not for life. and other public resorts, or stopping all 
Because of its undue emphasis on memory rites and ceremonials, or doing away with 
and absorption in printed materials rather the caste system, then ‘religion is certainly 
than the training of individual intelligence in danger.” But on the other hand if itis | 
and ‘the results to be obtained from a matter of the Brahmins sailing to ¥ 
co-operative enterprise, the educational system foreign lands or learning a _ foreign - 
tends to prevent rather than to promote true tongue, or sending girls to schools and _ 
education. colleges, or serving under a heathen | 

Yet youth in college in the cities has foreigner’ then there is no danger for 
opportunities for character building under religion. It is only the fashion of the 
new world influences that are not as yet times.” 
open to youth in the villages. For the “We are pained to see that our people 
materials are at hand to be grasped by the do’ not realize their situation. The ‘salt of 
enterprising young man or woman. Those .the earth’ (priestly caste of Brahmins) is 
who are thoughtful and interested in the notorious for its mud-slinging practices, and 
in the development of their country are it has a glorious record behind it of having 
taking advantage of the opportunities presén- destroyed Buddhism in the land ofits birth. 
ted. It has been my privilege to have It has a brilliant record of hypocrisy in having . 
dealings with young Indians who have defeated the attemps of many social IK 
discovered the only methods that will serve reformers to introduce changes in religion”, 
vitally in the hard work of re-making India. and society....If India still allow itself 
They are devoting themselves to an accumu- to be ‘carried away by the qualities of 
lation of the facts that are playing a orthodoxy there is not salvation in the - 
large part in the production of our near future.” 
modern civilization. They take every A speaker recently declared when 
opportunity to discover what the youth of addressing a visitor to his section of India ; 
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“You ask us to work for a united India 


in all love and sympathy. Everyday 
occurence tells us that it is impossible so 
long as the warring castes and creeds 


` continue, and it is because of our endeavour 
-į to reach our ideal of a united India that 
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we wish to destroy caste.” The thronging 
youth of the Indian cities is trying to meet 
the terrific -challenge of ancient and modern 
civilizations in interlocked collision in the 
great land of India. 





a The National Flag 


By Pror. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTHRJI, 3M. A, D. LITT. 


T the last session of the Congress it was 

decided to go into the question of the 
National ‘Flag. It was a good thing 
œ that this . decision was finally arrived at. 
~ A flax stands as asymbol of.something : and a 
National Flag is the symbol of our 
nationali ideals and aspirations, of our hopes 
and achievements as a people. It is a 


beacon light showing the people -the 
path to sacrifice, often to the supreme 
sacrifice. Consequently if is not to be 


treated lightly as something which need not 
have any: special or deep significance. 
The Flag Committee of the 
fortunately realises the importance of question 
and their responsibility in the matter. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the Convener of the 
% Committee has issued a questionnaire inviting 
opinions from different Congress and other 
organisations as well as from individuals. 


% vs d: 


There is no ancient flag or banner 
whether of Hindu or Muhammadan times, 
which we can think of for adoption as the 
flag of our country as a whole. Imperial 
or local princely houses had their standards 
'—e. g.. the Garuda Standard of the 
Imperial Guptas. But even when nearly the 
whole of India was united under the Mauryas 
in the 3rd century B. C. and the Moguls 
in the 17th century A. C. no national flag or 
‘crest seems to have been thought of. India 
~ was never physically ss a nation militante, and 
‘so there was no need for a national symbol 
to rally round, in opposition to other 
nations. Besides, the political unity of 
India ‘that we are now’conscious of is an 
entirely new thing. But underlying this 
new sense of political unity is the unseen 


- history, and 


Congress - 


‘thus 


‘in the 


sense of cultural and 
geographical unity which is age-old in our 
which transcends all diversities 
oppositions. of race, language, and 


foundation of a 


and 
creed. 


x a 


If we set about trying to find a National 
Flag for India, what should be in the first 
instance, the right attitude to take up? 
If we aim at having a united Indian nation— 
or federation of Indian nationalities,—we 
must not, as the most solemn article of our 
political creed, countenance anything that 
will help to perpetuate. cleavages in the 
community. 
different communities, whatever be their 
lauguage or religion or geographical. situation. 
We cannot, therefore, think of quartering our 
National Flag to perpetuate a sense of communal 
distinctness among our people. Any expla- 
nation of the colours in our National Flag as 
symbolising Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians 


and other communities we should regard as 


pernicious and anti-national. 

The colours in a national flag for a 
country like India, which has been the most 
remarkable meeting-ground of peoples, should 
represent ideas and aspirations which 
are of universal significance and which have 
no merely accidental connexion with this or 
that section’s past—a past which is sought to 
be employed for communal or national chauvi- 
nism. If any particular 
a secret pleasure in thinking of a certain 
colour or symbol which has been adopted 
National Flag as being specially 
connected with its own little or big world 
within the bigger world of India, either 
spiritually or historically, it does not matter, 


We must not think in terms of 


community finds . 


- 


- the 
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so long as ` that is not forced upon 
the national interpretation and so long as 


other communities- also find it appropriate, 
from a national, supra-communal stand-point. 
‘Let us now see .how far the National 
Flag in use satisfies the-above 
considerations, 
* * K 
In the case of the national flag and crest we 
have, like many national anthems, an accidental 
beginning or an arrival or promulgation at 
psychological moment. The official 
British flag for India (the Union Jack with 
a star with an English motto ‘“Heaven’s 
Light Our Guide”) could. have no appeal, and 
the need for a flag was felt by the nationalists. 
There were many tentative essays at flag- 
making: a green field with five white lotuses 
in a row here, a white lotus in a red field 
there, an outline map of India on a 
blue background at some _ other place. 
More than twenty years ago the late 
Sister Nivedita suggested in an article 
in the Modern Review a design for the 
National Flag in which the Thunder- 
bolt and the Lotus were included to symbolise 
the spiritual aspirations of India. Green and 
Red were probably first hoisted as the national 
colours for India by Mrs. Annie Besant and 
Mr. Wadia in the year 1917. Green then 
stood for Life and Hope, and Red for Blood 
and Sacrifice. In 1921-22 the White was 
added to the Red and Green, and_ with the 
political atmosphere being surcharged with 
the spirit of Khilafatism and communal 
compartmentalism, the communal interpretation 
of. the colours came into being—-Green was 
made to represent the Mohammadans, Red the 
Hindus, and the neutral White all the lesser 
communities. K b 


Objections were put forward to these colours 
from time to time, but a general’ loyalty to 
Mahatmaji and to the Congress and the intensity 
of the political struggle did not allow any 
serious opinion to crystallise. Sanskrit scholars 
at the All-India Sanskrit Conference held at 
Calcutta in 1924 ‘mildly talked of including 
Saffron or Ochre and the mace of Vishnu 
as .Hindu symbols in the flag. On the 
eve of the ‘Belgaum session of the 
Congress in 1924 a letter was sent 
from MRabindranath’s institution at Savti- 
niketan, signed, among others, 
Dwijendra Nath Tagore and Ç. FE. Andrews, 
requesting Mahatmaji to consider the 
advisability of including the gatrika (geru, or 


x x 


and other 


can 


by the late - 
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red ochre colour) in the National Flag. 
typified the spirit of renunciation, and was a 
colour which symbolised an ideal common to 
the Yogi and Sannyasi -as well as to 
Fakir and Darwesh. (See in this connexion 


the © 


It - 


the Modern Review for November 1930) Recently=. 


a head 
the Sikh 


the Sikhs brought the question to 
by making a firm demand that 
colour which is equally safron 
have a place in the National Flag. 

2k oe 2 


Let us’ see what objections can be 
urged against the present -Red; White and, 
Green National Flag. 

In the first instance these three colours, and 


these three only, already figure in the flags 5 


of at least “four different countries—Persia 
and Italy, and Bulgaria and Mexico. The 
dispositions of the colours are different, 


but Bulgaria’ has an 
with the present Indian Flag. 


identical arrangement 


and further objection can be made for both 
the Red and the White even on 
communal grounds. 

We should (at least. 
Congress . explanation of the . 
expunge all communal connotations, 


further substitute some “new colour-scheme 


should l 


We do not.. 
know what these three colours symbolise” 


these _ 


in the authoritative 
device). 
f; 4 
and, 


& 


T 


for the peoples of ‘the above countries. 
But why not let India have something _ 
distinctive, something in the. way of 
colour which one can specially : connect — 
‘with her and her ideals? Moreover, the - 
communal symbolism suggested. for the 
colours in our Flag is to be objected to, 


consisting of three or more ‘colours (ci. 
China, which has five - horizontal, bars .of ~ 
red, yellow,- blue, white -and black) We 


retain three,- falling in a line with 
most countries: our tricolour will thén be 
described, in our democratic language, as the 
Hindustan-ka Tiranga dhanda. Or, . we 
can have four colours: we shall then’ 
call our Flag the Chauranga, which by 
itself, like the French tricolour, suffice to 
indicate the National Flag. Four is a 


number we are fond of in India It is ` 
the basis of computation. in our monetary. 
system, in our weights and measures, an 


in our game of chess (Chaturanga ùe. the four, 
Arabicised & Persianised ~ 


wings of-~the army, 
into shatranj} a great gift of India to 
the world. So four “colours would be quite 
distinctive of India if. included in the 
Indian Flag. 


** + -~ # 
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What should these three colours, or 


four, be? What should . they represent? 
‘ A symbol, when it once has obtained a 
vogue, should not be disturbed, for two 
reasons. It has to be seen whether 
there is anything really objectionable 
against a symbol ‘as  such—if there 
is none, then there is no point 
in trying to improve upon it. Then, we 
must not disturb a state of things which 


is erystallising as something very necessary 
in our national life and consciousness. Now, 
for the last ten years the present National 
Flag is being used throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. And these last ten 
years have witnessed, under the shadow of 
this banner, a 
our Indian people. 
ly bring in any violent or revolutionary 
change in our National Flag; we should, if 
some change is thought necessary, bring in 
the minimum amount of alteration required 
under the circumstances. 
a x x 

I wish to reiterate oncé again that 
communal explanation or allocation of colours, 
like communal electorates should, + be taboo— 
we should keep away from this poison as 
much as possible. We can easily revert to 
the original explanation of these Colours as 
Symbols of Ideas—the explanation of which’ is 
also universal, Green and Red should both 
be retained. Green, the colour of vegetation, 


is the’ colour of life and growth, and this, 
symbolism is current amoug all nations of 


the earth. As a people, above all we want to 
live, and we can very wellhave the symbol of 
Life in our national emblem. Green is also 
the colour of Hope, and we Hve largely in 
‘hope. As we want to live we want to 
strive—we want to fulfil a purpose in ‘our 
existence. Life for us should be something 
more than mere existence. If is a quest—it 
is a kind of ardour which would rise superior 


to all oppositions, material, moral and 
spiritual, in our realisation ‘of the Ideal. 
Life is indeed Passion, taking the neutral 
sense of the word—the passion which 
throbs in our breast and which — tingles 
in the life-blood in us. `Red is the 


colour of this quality in our life: - call it 
Passion or Suffering, call it Hxultation or 
Triumph, call it Sacrifice that is necessary for 


both. Red, the colour of blood, is the most 
appropriate colour for. this Passion—this 
Raga, and this sacrifice—which the blood 


erushed out of the victim’s existence enables 
§0-—3 


wonderful transformation of: 
Weshould not consequent-. 
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us to visualise most forcefully. Green and 
Red, therefore, both are -appropriate: they 
are the symbols of life which is a perpetual 
striving and sacrifice: not petty symbols 
of a community or a minority, cagerly jostling 
with others for a place in the sun. 


% $ x 


What should the third colour be, if we 
elect to retain. three colours ? Should the 
White, too, be retained ? I think here practical 
considerations in the first instance should 
make us pause before we can finally accept 
the White. White is a good colour, it is a 
universal symbol of Purity. Butit is likewise 
a colour which we associate in India ` with 
Mourning. But weightier than this is the fact 
that White already occurs with Red and Green 
in the flags of three other countries enumerated 
before. And everywhere White does not connote 
purity. In the French tricolour, White is 
retained as the monarchist colour—the colour 
of the Bourbon house. This practical 
consideration should make us think of some 
other better (or at least equally suitable) 
colour. And it will be an additional point in 


-favour of that colour if we can connect it 
in aspecial manner with our country. 


X E 4 


[t seems that the ideaof Renunciation and 
Harmlessness—of Vairagya and Ahwnsa—iform 
the keynote of Indian life, whether Hindu or 
Mubammadan or Christian. This is the ideal 
which would send the king in his.old age to 
the forest hermitage in Hindu India: this 
same Ideal of Renunciation made “Lord 
Buddha don the saffron garb of the ascetic; 
and behind the magnificence of the Mogul court 
it was this ideal, again, which dominated the 
eclectic Akbar, and the austere Aurangzeb whose 
single-minded devotion to the creed in which 


_ he was born soared up in the firmament of his 


career with the unbroken sweep ofa tall mosque 


minaret. An Indian is never in so great 
love with life and its possessions as to 
think highly of a death in harness in his 
old age: life has far deeper and more 


mysterious meaning for him than piling up 
the goods of the world, or going on building 
something and yet starving his soul He 
would rather be a mendicant in the shrine of 
of his own faith and pious contemplation, 
guiding and helping his followers and yet 
feeling detached from them. That is why the 
faith in the unseen world and preparation for 
it which Islam teaches with such insistence 
found a congenial soil in India, more than. 
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herhaps in any other land where Islam 
penetrated. And the Indian always associated 
with this spirit of detachment and of Ahimsa 
the reddish or orange+brown colour of the 
garments worn by the wanderer. The gerw or 
gairtka—the Red Ochre or Saffron colour worn 
by the Indian Sannyast brings to our mind 
most forcibly the picture of this great ideal 


of Detachment and Harmlessness. This Saffron 


colour also.is the colour of discipline in life, 
physically or morally and spiritually, for it is 
the colour enjoyed upon the Brahmachari. A 
modification of this Saffron colour is the 
yellowish brown—the Kasava or Kashaya—of 
Buddhism, where it’ is the great symbol of 
the Buddhist brotherhood with its ideal of 
Ahimsa. This colour is of the Harth—it is a 
kind of kAhake; for the red ochre is a pigment 
which is a gift of Mother Earth. This red 
brown tint of the. earth has also been 
accepted by Islam in India, for Muhammadan 
Fakirs with robes dyed in geru are as much 
the wanderers over the highways of India as 


are their brothers in the .quest, the Hindu ` 


Sadhus. It does not require much imagina- 
tion or sense of the fitness of things to. feel 
that in India’s National Flag ~ her great 
message of Brahmacharya, Ahimsa and 
Vairagya should be symbolised by a colour 
which has been associated by her people with 
these ideals from time immemorial. 

Red, Green, and Ochre or Saffron would 
‘thus be a distinctive colour scheme for India. 
These should in all cases be of homespun— 
whether cotton or silk. There would then be 


less chanee of confusing our national colours. 


with other nations like Persia and Italy, Mexico 
and Bulgaria. The disposition of these 
colours should be vertical rather than 
horizontal, preferably with Red near the staff, 
Ochre or Saffron at the outer edge, and Green 
in the middle. 


A vertical arrangement is saepedied 
because the oblong vertical blocks 
give an idea of robustness and strength 


which the supine horizontal blocks, one lying 
above another, fail to do. Any one would be 
convinced of that by contemplating the 
pictures of the flags of the different nations 
side by side. 

` The idea of having four colours may also 
be considered. In that case, the retention of 
the neutral White addition of the Saffron 
may be advocated. We shall have a representa- 
tion of the Ideal of Purity as well. Here 
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again the White might figure for better effect. 
after the Red. 


% ~ % 


- 


The gine as representing ideals or sentin 


ments of universal appealand yet with a special 


Indian touch in the Ochre or Saffron can be 


symbols of manifold power and significance, 


and can have more meanings and more kinds of | 


appeal to communities or individuals within the 
State. If the Musalman thinks of - the, great 
brotherhood of Islam when he contemplates 
the Green in this Flag and l 
pleasure in thinking that bis creed with its 
insistence upon the Unity of Godhead is re- 
presented with its traditional colour-symbol 
in his National Flag, other communities will 


also rejoice with him and appreciate his ` 


Special affection for theideals of the demacratic 
faith of Islam. If the Christian sees 


supreme act of sacrifice, helps to make men 


cleaner and whiter, 


thought to have a place’ 


if he. finds - 


in the 
Red the blood of his Lord, which, by His- 


we shall be equaly:-- 
happy that such a noble ideal should also be 
in our national. 
emblem. And if the Hindu, whether Sanatani: 


or Brahmo or AryaSamaji, or Buddhist or Jain: `- 


or Sikh reveres the National Flag with greater 
awe as containing the symbol of . Vaeragya 
and Ahimsa, every true Musalman 
Christian will be- equally glad for it. 
if four 
White 


be—will have as citizens of India an equal 
cause for rejoicing. Thus 
Bali in Indonesia pleas themselves by 
regarding the Red white and Blue banner 
of Holland as representing respectively 
Brahma Siva and ‘Vishnu; ~and the . Dutch. 
to feel pleased at the idea. | 


Should we ee any device on the Flag— 


Red, Green and Ochre, (or Red, White, Green . 


and Ochre)? Most countries have a device, 
in addition to the national colours.: e. g. 
Ireland has the Shamrock and the 
Mexico the Cactus Plant with an Eagle 
carrying a Snake, , England the Rose, the 
Soviet Union the Hammer and Sickle, 
The Charkha or Spinning Wheel has 
in use, with our National Flag, 

painted in black ‘on -its 
presents India’s desire for 
and her will to combat poverty 
wholesome remedy of her cottage 
Bat the skhaddar clotb 


been. 
being 


with the 
industries. 
‘itself as the 


the Hindus of 


‘Harp,. 


ete.. + 


body. It re- 
the simple life”. 


and: - 
And. . 
colours are decided upon, and the- 
is retained, those who love the Ideat 
of Purity which is present through all faiths. 
—and sometimes transcends them, it may - 


~ Ina most 
. one great fact in our national life in a United 
States 


THE NATIONAL FLAG 


product of the charkha amply iñdieatcs 
this ideal. The Spinning Wheel as a device 
on a flag is cumbrous. We do not want to 
have a sword or a thunderbolt, or some 
plant or animal figure, —that will not be 
‘acceptable to all.. But simplifying the 
Charkha, we wight have a Simple Wheel. 
’ of 25 a 


A. simple wheel is the most eloquent of 
symbols. It represents Eternity ; it represents 
Time ; it-stands for Progress ; it figures the 
Universe. We can put any great idea or 
meaning to it, and it will not be vulgar. In 
Persian, the -word for wheel, Charkh, signifies 


also the-celestial . globe, the sphere of the 
heavens, circular motion, and fortune. The 
ancient Indian use of this symbol is as 


varied as it is profound. Wecan have symbol of 
Eternity as something mystic behind existence 
as an embellishment of our National Flag. 
Besides, this symbol can further be employed, 
appropriate manner to indicate 


of India—our federalism which in 
principle has been accepted for the future 
constitution of our country. Tbe Wheel can 


-* be made to represent our India as a Federal 


Union: and we ean then take the spokes to 
stand for the constituent members of the 
Federation—the various Provinces and States. 


_ The American National Flag has a similar 


device—in its flag of stars and stripes the 
forty-eight white starsin the blue field indicate 
the forty-eight Members of the Federation of 
the United States of America. But it is not 


. necessary to make thenumber of the Members 


ifm» 


of the Federation and the spokes of the Wheel 
agree. We need not press the comparison 
too far:: the idea of the individual spokes 
forming the wheel should .be enough, and we 
can have a wheel of the minimum number of 
spokes—three, or better four—for the Flag : for 
we should remember the question of making the 
flag, and so avoidcomplications. Ifthe Wheel 
Idea is thought worthy of consideration, a 
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threé or four-spoked wheel in yellow or-black 
—either of the colours will go best with the 
Red and Green—can be suggested, to find a 
place in either the Red or the Green field 


-of the Flag. 


oh *% 


It-has been suggested by some that it will 
be appropriate to have a spread-out Lotus, in 
White, with four or eight petals, in place of 
the Wheel. The Lotus will be certainly poetic, 
and no one can take exception to this great 
symbol of India. But would it not-be a little 
too weak, wher compared with the Wheel ? 
Then, a simple Wheel with four spokes will be 
easier to affix on the Flag than the more elaborate 
Lotus : we shall have to consider the practical 
side of the question too—the National Flag will 
have to be madein hundreds and thousands. But 
the Lotus will be quite welcome, as a beautiful - 
symbol from Nature, and the idea of Federation 
is exquisitely indicated by its petals. If will be 
quite striking when in a suitable simple and 
conventional | form. o 

The above suggestions are offered for what 
they are worth. The present writer has 
discussed the matter with some of the best 
intellects of the Country, in Bengal and 
outside Bengal : and the idea of vertical bands 
of Red Green and Ocbre or Saffron, with the 
three or four-spoked Yellow Wheel or the 
Four or Hight Petalled White Lotus in the 
right Red or central Green field, seemed fo 
satisfy most people, It is now presented 


before the public, and before the 
Flag Committee appointed by the Indidn 
National Congress: and it is done with the 


fervent wish and prayer that out of-the 
endeavours of the Committee and with the — 
co-operation and approval of the people a 
National Flag and a Crest be finally evolved 
for India which will be in perfect accor- 
dance with ber great and composite culture, 
her noblest ideals and achievements, and 
her high destiny in the future. 


North and South in Indo-Muslim Culture 


By Sim JADUNATH SARKAR 


~ 


T is little known, except to serious students 

of our country’s history, that Muslim 
l civilization in Jndia developed in two 
independent centres, Delhi and the Deccan, 
and on two broadly different lines. This 
difference was due to race, creed and language 
no less than to geography and history. 
Jf a rough generalization is permissible,. we 
can say that the dominant ethnic element in 
Northern India in the Muslim age was the 
Turks, in administration and war alike, with 
valuable assistance from the Persians in the 
civil business (and occasionally in warfare 
also), while the Jndia-born Muhammadans 
(Hindustan-xais) were nowhere, and the 
Abyssinians were mere slaves, rising at the 
best no higher than the  Prefect-ship 
of the city police. The one form of 
Islam here was Sunnism, the sprinkling of 
Shias being compelled ~except in a few 
localities of their own) 
‘by fahkia) unless the country, had a strong 
and liberal ruler like Akbar or Shah Jahan. 
In North India the language of culture 
continued to be Persian almost to the end, 
while Urdu was a despised tongue, not 
generally accepted by polished society for 
literary purposes till a century and a half 
after its triumph in the Deccan, 7. e., after 
"1720, when the downfall of the Mughal 
empire had already begun. 

In the Deccan, on the other hand, when 
the early years of the local  sultanates 
were over, Abyssinians and Persians rose 
to supreme places in the State, with the 
country-born Muhammadans forming a good 
third. The flow of Turkish recruits from 


the eradle-land of Central Asia was ent off 


from the Deccan by the establishment of a 
Chaghtai-Turki empire at Delhi in 1526, the 
occupation of Afghanistan by the owner of 
Delhi, and probably also by the wide spread 
of Shiaism in the Deccan. But, as if to 
compensate for this loss, increasing numbers 
of spirited and adventurous Afghans were 
pushed into the Deccan by the loss of the Delhi 
throne by their kinsfolk, the Lodis and the 
Surs. The Deccan became so welcome a refuge 
for Afghans that here, in the 


to hide their faith- 


seventeenth 


century, their armed bands often turned the 
scale in dynastic contests and their generals 
rose to be provincial rulers. The Abyssinian 
emigrants Were gained opportunities unequalled 
elsewhere for displaying their rare capacity 
for sea-faring, land warfare, management of 
men, and civil administration. ‘They were ne 
longer housebold slaves and palace’ eunuchs 
as in the North, but regents of kingdoms, 
generalissimose of armies, 
viceroys of provinces. The Deceani Muslims, 
some of them converts from the bravest and 


brainiest Marathas and Kanarese, rose to 
eminence in war and diplomacy, finance and 


government alike and exercised no smal! 
weight in shaping the policy of the Court 
and in conducting war. 


In the South, the Muslim ‘population was’ 


like a drop in the ocean of the surrovnding 
Hindu millions. Hence, the isolation between 
the conquerors and the conquered which 
was jealously maintained by » the more 
numerous Muslim 
from .the earliest times, broke down in the 
Deccan from the stress of circumstances. 
Hindus rose to high offices in war and 
diplomacy, revenue and local government, 


from the days of the Bahmani empire. Hindu 
- influence 


permeated the Deccani sultanates 
long before Akbar’s liberal synthesis of ‘the 
two cultures in Northern Jngia began to 
hear fruit in the golden age of Shah Jahan. 
And the local Hindu dialect invaded the 
speech of Deccani royalty, and the mixed 
product, called Rekhta or Deccani 
became the literary language of kings 
and nobles, ministers and poets in the South 
Indian Muhammadan States in a triumphant 
manner in the sixteenth century. 

Next came religion. For causes not fully 
explored by historians, the Deccani Sultans 
embraced the Shia form of Islam, gave it 
recognition and power as the State-religion, 
and helped it by these secular advantages tc 
become the prevailing religion, in respect of 
the number of ifs 7 
circle, the official world, and the population 
of the capital, though not in the army. I am 
doubtful if the Shias ever formed a majority 


admirals of fleets, ` 


body of Northern India. 


Urdu, © 


votaries in the Court: 
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among the dumb niasses of Muslim villagers 
in any 
did not count. 
made 


The Shia religion naturally 
Persian culture and Persian racial 


characteristics the ideal of- these Southern 
AÀ States,—as distinct from ‘Turkish and even 
Khurasant models, which ruled at Delhi 


` 


ro 
= 


tae! 


‘second volume 


(except during the latter years of Akbar). The 
Shia religion influenced Deccani poetry by 
turning the thoughts of thelocal poets into the 
channels of the lives of the Imams and the tragedy 
of Karbala, Lament for the murdered Husain 
and his progeny (marsia) became the universal 
poetical type, and under Ali Adil Shah H. 


one poet even bore the title of Mirza Marsia- 


khwan or ‘the Chanter of Elegies’, [Busatin- 
us-salatin, litho. ed, p. 432.) The anniversary 
of the massacre at Karbala in the month of 
Muharram . was celebrated with fulness of 
ceremony. and show by the Court and the 
people alike and called forth uncontrollable 
fervour. The occasion supplied the Rekhta 
poets with jaspiration and reward, as the 
Olympic games did to the ancient Athenian 
dramatists. 


Hindu metres and Hindu poetical mottfs 
very early entered into the Muslim vernacular 
literature produced in the Decean, and an 
Adil Shah wrote dhrupads and a Qutb Shah 
acted in his palace the anties of Krishna 
with the milkmaids of Vrindaban. Marsia 
and ras-lila and Spring Carnival (Vasant) were 
equally popular as themes -of poetry and 
equally yielded a prolific crop of verses in 
Rekhta. 


Hence, Rekhta poetry affords, apart from 
Muslim architecture in the South, the only 
key now surviving for entering into the 
magic garden of Deecani Muslim culture. 
Happily a large mass of this literature has 
been preserved tr anthologies. We notice 
one in particular, India Office Library No. 
3522 (Hthé’s Catalogue -701) which 
mann thé thus deseribes,—Makhean-7-Nekat, 
tbe most valuable anthology of the earlier 
Rekhta poets, by Muhammad Qiyam-ud-din bio 


Ali compiled in 1754 a.p. Dr. Sayyid Muhi-ud-. 


din Qadivi, Ph. D. (London), has analysed 
a manuscript in the Edinburgh University 
Library, in two volumes, 
“Marsias of Hashim Ali” But only the first 
volume of it contains some 250 elegies written 
by Hashim Ali (a Bijapuri poet of Ali Adil 
Shah I's time, noticed in the Busatin) and 
entitled by him Diwan-t-Husaini, while the 
is a Biyax or collection of 


Deecani kingdom, but these people’ 


‘Hyderabad, Deccan) treats 


A Ag 


Dr. Her 


catalogued as’ 
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elegies written. by nearly 80 other poets 
(lacking some leaves at each end). 

Dr. Qadiri’s Urdu Shahparat (865+ XIV 
--XVI pages and 11 plates, Ibrahimi ‘Press, 
of Rekhta litera- 


ture from its origin to the age of Wali 
Aurangabadi (e. 1720) and gives critical 
biographies of the writers included, with 


many extracts from their poems and 17 
pages of prose selections. Good paper, clear 
printing, appendices, an index and a glossary 
of the Indian or Indianized words used by 
the poets, make this volume all that scholars 
can desire. Dr. Qadiri is a modern critic 
aud as such he is nothing if not destructive 
of old writers and popular traditions. He 
corrects Garein de Tassy (who had long been 
venerated as an oracle on Urdu literary 
history and criticism) aod refutes points in 
the accepted life-story of Wali (p.149.) A new 
world jis thus opened to the reader of Urdu, 
because nearly all of these poets were un- 
obtainable in print and collections of their 
‘writings are preserved in very few publie 
libraries in India. In fact, Dr. Qadiri had to 
spend months in ransacking the public 
libraries of Pondo», Oxford, Cambridge, 
Paris and Edinburgh, besides utilizing 
the rich private collection of Nawab 
Inayet Jang of Hyderabad during a two 
months’ stay in the Nizam’s capital. Two 
other volumes (one by Sayyid Muhammad, 
and the other by Abdul Qadir, m. A.) 
will carry this biographical history of Urdu 
literature enriched with typical selections, 
from Wali to Hali and from Hali to our own 
times. These will effectually demolish the 
popular theory that Urdu literature originated 
in the Deccan and perished there with 
Wali (p. 4.) 

When completed this work will deserve a 
place on the same shelf as Browne's edition 
of Daulatshah and Aw. 

We only wish that, in order to -confirm 
its claim to that supreme honour, the Uydu 
Shahparac had been printed with types and 
not lithographed. It is a common experience 
that when lithography is done on thick 
antique wove (i. e. soft rough-faced) paper, the 
impression is less distinct than when glazed 
paper however thin is used. My copy af 
this book is unreadable in two places. In. 
lithographing the editor is also at the mercy 
of the ìll-taught, ill-paid press-man, while in 
printing be can correct the proofs himself 
If it be not too late, the concluding two volumes 
should be printed and not lithographed. We 
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also wish the editors to print a collection of 
conblete poems on the lines of Hales’s 
Longer English Poems. The Alt-namah of 
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Nusrati has been long neglected. It should 
be taken first in hand, or why not Ibrahim 
Adil Shah’s Nau-ras ? 
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The Imperial Library, Calcutta 


By K. M. ASADULUAH, B.A, F.L.A. 


Librarian, Imperial Library 


OST of the readers bf this. article are 
perhaps under the impression that 
there is only one university in 

Calcutta, the second city of the Empire, but 
I intend to tell them about another university 
in tbis very, London of the East, which one 
might call the “University of the People.” 
The name must sound strange, but it does 
refer to an institution of great importance 
and value,—the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 


It would be interesting perhaps to 
begin with the origin and history of 
this great institution. For this purpose, 


‘we shall have to go so far back as the 
thirties of the last century. Lord William 
Bentinck had left India after banding 
over charge to Sir Charles Metcalfe, who 
had been appointed to fill the interregnum 


between Lord William Bentinck and his 
suecessor, Lord Auckland. During the 
short period of his administration, Sir 
Charles left his mark by’ having an Act 
passed by the Supreme Council, the 
object of which was to remove the 
restrictions previously imposed on the 


freedom of the Indian Press. This measure 
‘earned Sir Charles the well-deserved title 
of the “Liberator of the Indian’ Press”: 
but his admirers not being content with 
this, decided to perpetuate his memory 
in some suitable manner. In the 
meanwhile, as the result of a meeting held in 
August 1835, under the presidency of Sir J.P. 
‘Grant, the Calcutta Public Library had been 
‘established. It was kept in the house of 
Dr. EF. P. Strong in Esplanade Row 
up to July 1841. From that date to 
June 1844, the books were kept in the College 


of Fort William, in the Writers’ Buildings. 
Another institution of importance, vig. 
the Agri-Horticultural Society had; no 


` long time. 


t 


home of its own to bold its meetings or 
exhibit its possessions, consisting of curious 
models of agricultural implements, seeds 
and specimens of produce. In February 1838, 
therefore, it was decided to erect a building, 
large enough to accommodate both these 
institutions and to name it after the. states- 
man who patronized both of them for a 
Government gave the’ site at 
the junction of the Hare Street and Strand 


Road, and a sum of about Rs. 70,000 was. 
The foundation - 


raised by public subscription. 
stone of the building was laid with masonic 
honours on the 19th December, 1840, by 
Dr. James Grant in the presence of the 
Governor-General and all the members of 
the Council. The construction was completed 
in 1844 by Messrs. Burn & Co., and the 
building was named the “Metcalfe Hall.” 
Internally, the building contained two 
storeys, the ground floor being occupied by 
the- Agri-Horticultural Society and the first 
floor by the Calcutta Public Library. Due 
to the apathy of the public in the main- 
tenance of the  institution,. the building 
itself was allowed to fall in disrepair. 
This state of affairs continued till abont 
1899, when Lord Curzon came to India 
as Viceroy. From the very beginning he 
showed an ardent desire to establish an Imperial 


Library for the use of the public. The 
Secretariat of the Government of India 
possessed another library, the increasing 


use of whose limited facilities prompted 


the idea of the establishment of an up-to-date 


and Lord 


and fully equipped library, 
earnestly. It 


Curzon set about this task 
was on the 24th February. 1899, that the 
first step owas taken in the matter, by 
making enquiries whether the two institutions, 
the Calcutta Public Library and the 


Y 


~y the Imperial 
charge of 


-the financial 
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Society were willing to be bought up 
and to find out the original rights and 
position of the -Library. The 
Imperial Library of the Secretariat had so 
far been maintained in conjunction. with 
Record Office, under the 
Mr. G. W. Forrest. 

The Caleutta Public Library was founded 
in 1835 with the object of “establishing a 
public library of’ reference and circulation, 
which was to be open to all classes and ranks 
without distinction and be sufficiently extensive 
to supply the wants of the entire community 
in every department of literature, the 
property to be vested in the trustees for the 
benefit and use of share-holders.” The 
Government made over to the Library 4,750 
volumes from the College of Fort William, 
originally as loan, out of which a portion (about 
300 volumes) was made over to the Indian 


. Museum in 1871. As regards the remaining 


' volumes; Lord Mayo, the then Viceroy, made 


. them an absolute gift to the library. In June 
. 1851, the Library was registered in the Supreme 


athe 


purposes, 


Court under Act XLIII of 1850 as a Joint- 
Stock Company associated for literary 
and. it ‘was 
1871 that the library was registered in the 
office of the Registrar of Joint-Stock 
Companies. The management of the library 
was in the hands of a committee 
of three curators chosen by the proprietors 
and first class subseribers. A sub-committee 
appointed in 1873 to make suggestions for 
improvement in its management, 
appoint a Library Council 
and partly 
was hence- 


resolved to 
composed partly of proprietors 
of subscribers, which body 


_ forward to be responsible for the general 


we 


management of the affairs of the institution. 
The decade that followed shows that the 
financial position of the Public Library was 
far from satisfactory, and the suggestion 
made in 1899 to amalgamate .the Public 
Library with the ‘Imperial Library of the 
Secretariat was perhaps most opportune. 
Lord Curzon had at first the idea of only 
buying the more 


those of the Secretariat. From 
that took place 
in the following two or three years it 
is quite . evident that Lord, Curzon was 
most: anxious to establish “the Imperial 
Library as early- as possible, but due 
to some legal and other difficulties and 
a protracted and troublesome corres- 


on the 23rd August _ 


important books of the ` 
- Calcutta Public Library and amalgamating 
{them with 
`~ the long correspondence 
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between the Government 
and the trustees of the Calcutta Public 
Library, it was not possible to do so 
immediately. The Government, after all, 
was in a position to buy the proprietary 
rights from both the Society and the 
Library in the Metcalfe Hall and tò 
purchase the books belonging to the latter. 
To confirm and validate these transactions, 


pondence 


a short’ bill was introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Council and passed 
as the “Imperial Library (indentures 


-validation) Act, 1902,” and with the sanction 


of the Secretary of State, the post of 
Librarian was created, in the first instance 
for five years, to which Mr. John 
Macfarlane of the: British Museum staff 
was appointed. 

The necessary repairs and equipment 
of the building, the work of weeding 
and cataloguing and the transfer and 
arrangement of the books were completed 


towards the end of 1902, and on the 
30th January, 1903, the new IMPERIAL. 
Lrprary containing about 100,000 books 


was formally opened by the Viceroy in the 


-presence of the leading residents of 
Calcutta. An idea of the scope and 
‘functions of this new institution may be 


gathered from the following extract from 
the Government Resolution : 

“The existing Imperial Library will form 
the nucleus of the new institution, which 


will be provided with reading rooms, 
public and private, as at the British. 
Museum and Bodleian Library. It iş 
intended that it should be a library of 
reference, a working place for students. 


and a repository of material for the future 
historians of India, in which, so far as 
possible, every work written about India 
at any time can be seen and read.” 

The control of the institution - rests 
with the Central Government, but the- 
internal management is vested in a Library’ 
Council. The first Council consisted -of four- 
persons with the Hon’ble T. Raleigh as. 
its first president, and the Librarian as 
its ex-officio secretary. Only a little over a 
a year ago, this arrangement was 
changed, whereby a much bigger Council,. 
consisting of the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India as its. 
ex-officio Chairman, two representatives of 
the Caleutta University, two representatives 
of the Bengal Government, and three 
others nominated by the Imperial Govern-- 
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ment to represeut the provinces other 
than Bengal was established. | 

The library was’ shifted to its present 
home towards the end of 1923. as the 


Metcalfe Hall had become .too small for 
housing its daily growing collection, which 
avas then estimated to, be somewhere 
near 300,000 volumes. The present building 
is supposed to be more central, commodious 
and likely to make the permanent home 
of the library. :; 


Up to the beginning of 1930, the 
‘Government of India maintained the library 
‘out of its revenues, but from that date 
the Bengal Government bas begun to 
contribute twenty thousand rupees a 
-year towards the maintenance of the 


reading-rooms, which ave of course used 
mostly by the local readers. “ 

The library possesses three 
rooms, vix, the public, . private and ladies’ 
reading rooms. ‘The first named is equipped 
with all the important- reference books, 
directories, year books, encyclopaedias 
dictionaries and university calendars 
“besides a modest collection of books 
-representing all sorts of subjects, which 
are in constant demand, In addition 
to, these, several newspapers, periodicals and’ 
journals are exhibited there for the use 
of the readers. The private reading room 
is intended for the use of those engaged 
in systematic research work, while ladies 
not liking to’ sit in the public reading 
room may resort to the room provided 
‘for their exclusive use- The admission 
to the reading-rooms is by tickets, which 
can be had on prodticing suitable 
reference and personally calling at the 
library. ‘The  reading-rooms are open 
-on all week days and Saturdays from 
10 a wa to 7 pu, while on Sundays 
and other gazetted holidays, these open 
from 2 p. a. to d in the afternoon. 
open-shelf system is followed in the reading 
rooms, so that readers can take out 
themselves from the sbelves any books they 
‘wanted to consult, while others which are 
not to be found there are supplied on 
requisition. As a test of the popularity 
of the reading-rooms, it may be stated 
that about 41.000 persons visited them” 
during 1929-30, while over 26,000 books 
were consulted there, besides those found. 
in the reading-room. 

The Imperial Library is fortunate in 


reading- 


‘The ~ 


- bought 
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possessing a very. valuable collection of 
Arabic, and Persian MSS. besides a number 
of printed books in these languages. 
and Urdu. ‘This collection was presented 
in 1904 by the late Maulvi Sayyid Sadr-ud-din ` 
Almusavi, zeminder of Bubar in Burdwan 
District, on certain 
number of MSS. 
are in Arabic and 467 in Persian. None. 
of these MSS. can be lent out of Calcutta. 
The gem of the whole collection is a unique 
copy of the T'arikh-i-Herat (History of Herat 
in Afghanistan! written at the beginning of 
the 8th century Hara by an author who’ was 
himself an eye-witness of most of the events 
narrated by him. Studeuts of history will 
be glad to know that. if has been decided 
to publish. this work on behalf of the library? 

Books are lent from thé library, 
to all adults living in’ any part of India.. 
The rules are quite simple and easy. 
Anybody depositing the price of a book 
wanted by him may have 
a period of one month, a period which 
is extended, if necessary, at the discretion 
of the Librarian. Two works or six volumes 
can be lent out at a time. The forwarding 
charges in case of outside borrowers have 
to be borne by the borrowers, and these ure 
realized by sending the books per V. P. P. for 
that amount. There is no 


system, nor any subscription to pay. About 


6.400 books were lent during the year 
1929-30. < a 

As has been already pointed out, the 
Central Government bears the expenses of 


running the library, which 
amount of fifteen to twenty thousand rupees 


it on loan for -: 


+: h 


membership ` 


includes. the # 


a 


couditious., The total go 
is 952, out of which 485 ~ ` 


sy 


spent every year for the purchase of books. ™ 


On receipt the books are  aecessioned,. 
classified and catalogued, 
two separate almirahs in the public. reading 
room, marked “New Books.” Select lists 
of bdoks added to the library are being 
published every week in the Press for -the 
last few months, whereby readers are 
kept in touch with what has been 
for their use. The library, 
besides buying books of general interest, 
also gets free of cost books published 
in Bengal, which it 
the Bengal Library. The League of Nations 
publications which are supplied free of any 
charge to itean also be seen in the library. 
The Débates™..of the two Houses of 
Parliament and the blue books and white 


E9 


and then placed in 


X 


' 


may requisition froun -A 


“4 


Me U. S. A. oficial documents 
distinctive feature of the collection of this ° 


- these 
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papers are all available in the library. 
Official publications of the central as also the 
various provincial Governments can be 
consulted here; and. it would not be an 
exaggeration perhaps to say that such a big 
collection of publications of the latter class will 
not be available in any other Indian library. 


library,and they are received regularly. Among 
other countries supplying their publications 
to this library, are Ceylon and the 
Philippine Islands. Donations - of books 
are ‘also received from authors and 
publishers and other well-wishers of 
the library. The total number of such 


scifts during the last four years is a little 
over 13,000 volumes. Again, more than 
seven thousand official, parliamentary and 


U. S. ‘A. publications were added to the 
library in 1929-30. 

The library gets 316 papers, periodicals 
journals in various languages. Some of 
are - placed in the public- reading- 


while others can be supplied on 


and 


room, 


demand. About half of this number is 
presented by their publishers, most of 
them being published from Bengal. The 


Bengal Library again supplies the library 
with a fairly large number of periodicals 
some time after their publication. 

Besides the Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
eollection of the Buhar Library, the Imperial 


Library possesses a small collection of its 
own Persian, Arabic and Urdu books. 
wa. The largest collection of books in any 


is 
a 


Indian vernacular is naturally that of Bengali. 


Besides this, there is to be found also a 
very large number of Sanskrit and Hindi 
-books.' Some other Indian languages are 


also represented in the collection of the 


library. 


© The Imperial Library follows: its own 
scheme of classification and has, similarly, its 
own code of cataloguing rules. At present, the 
library maintains two kinds of catalognes : the 
printed and the card catalogue. The card 
catalogue is alwaysthe most up-to-date record 
of the contents of a library as compared with 
the printed catalogue, whichis said to be ‘ ‘out 
of date as soon as it is out of the Press.” 
Yet for a lending library which serves 
the whole of India, a printed catalogue 
is a necessity. The details of printed 
catalogues are given below :~ 


91—r0 


are another - 


Telaga, 
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Author Catalogue. 2 vols. 


| 1904. Supple- 
ment 2 vols. 1917-1919. 
Subject-Index. 2 vols, 1908-1910. Supple- 


of Works 


‘ment, 1929. 


Subject-Index on Political 


‘Heonomy, Industries, Commerce and Finance 


in the Imperial Library. 1906. 
Catalogue of Maps -and Plans 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. 1916. 
List of Periodicals received in the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta. 1913. 
Catalogue of Arabic, 
Books 
1915. 


in - the 


Persian and Urdu 
in the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 


Catalague Raisonné of Arabic and Persian 
MSS. in the Buhar Library. 

The card catalogues which are all 
in the reading-room consist of : 

Author Catalogue of Printed Books in 
European Languages—Second Supplement, 

Supplementary Subject Index. 


Author Catalogue of Printed Books 
Sanskrit. 
_ Author Catalogue of Printed Books in 
Bengali. : 
Author Catalogue of Printed Books in 
Arabic, Assamese, Gujarati, Gurumukhi, Hindi, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Pali, Persian, Tamil, 
Tibetan, Urdu, Oriya (in one 
cabinet). 


Subject Index to Indian Official Publica- 
tions. 


Index to the U. S. A. Official Publications. 


Catalogue of Periodicals in the Imperial 
Library. 


All printed catalogues are for sale or 
loan like other books. Readers living 
outside Calcutta would do well either to 
buy or borrow the catalogue for ordering 
books pr ascertaining the contents of the 
Imperial Library.. 


Lovers of books will be clad to know that 
the authorities are seriously. thinking’ about the 
questions of converting the library into a 
“Copyright” library, and it would be the 
wish of every well-wisher of the library that 
the object may be achieved soon. 


I would finish this article with a aot of 
regret for the reason that the resources of 
the library, which are very considerable and 
are at the disposal of everyone without any 
charge, are not made use of as extensively as 


placed 


in 


. they ought to be, especially outside Bengal. 


Recent Bengali Literature  - 
By RAMES BASU 


ENGALI literature is growing apace. 

It is here where one is to seek 

for the soul of Bengal. Of all 
aspects of national expression literature in 
Bengal is the most pronounced and deve- 
loped. To-day Bengal is not in the forefront 
of the political movement, and her inhabi- 
tants are lamentably backward in - commer- 
cial enterprise, but there is no denying the 
fact that they have put almost the whole of 
their mental powers in the building up of a 
literature which, with all its defects, is 
unique’ and unparallelled in India. There 
are such questions as unemployment and 
malaria, but every Bengali thinks and feels 
that Bengali literature is the pride and hope 
of Bengal. Bengalis are- accused of being 
sentimental. It is indeed a fact. Nothing 
properly appeals to their heart if that does 
not rouse their imagination and is given a 
literary form. Literature is real in Bengal, 
because it has relations to life. It has 
taken root here and grown thick in bole and 
branch having been nourished for the 
last one hundred years and more. Now, as 
ever before in Bengal, we cannot reckon 
without Bengali literature. Yet we are 
sorry to note that many of our famous 
writers write in English, specially when the 
books are on history, philosophy and science, 


and some of these never appear in 
Bengali. 
Tt is not quite an easy task to, record 


the ever-growing literary achievements of a 
country in normal times, far less so when 
it is in the whirlpool of a political struggle. 
The present . through which © we are 
passing has seen a unique political experi- 
ment. The waves of that India-wide move- 
ment submerged all other activities. Like 
the sister provinces, Bengal acted creditably. 
One cannot expect much literary output 
in. tronbled times. Though the immediate 
interest of the people was politics, yet the 
yester year’s literary harvest is not negligible. 
We attempt to give only the outlines of. the 
important phases—the only thing which is 
possible within the short compass of this article. 


depicts the woeful position of woman 


Compared with the last year the year that 


a! 


= 
i 


went before saw the publication of afew works320% 


of fiction of great and more than passing 


interest. Twoimportant novels of Tagore, viz, 
publi- . 


Yogayoga aad Shesher Kabita, were 
shed in “book form. ‘Tagore took all 
surprise both in the matter and manner 


by 


which struck quite a new note.. The 
in 
society and the second 
tries to foresee that in the society of the 
future which may or may not be far. 
Another epoch-making book was the Pather 
Panchali of Mr. Bibhutibhushan Banerjee. 
Here at last rural Bengal and its simple 
folks have got their poet. 

Coming dowa to the year under notice 


our present-day 


oÍ- 
delineating the story of the second oe 
rst. 


we find that even amidst the -thick of a ` 


peacefully stormy movement, 
sides of literature were attended to by those 
who were outside the jail As expected, 


books,—good bad and indifferent,—were pro- 


all the various - 


duced to cater for the varying tastes of the 


various section of the people Political ‘and 
topical literature naturally became the * 
rage of the day, but that also was gagged 


gasp. Novels, dramas; 
general literature were 
and social 


almost to the last 
poems, stories and 
stirred and tinged by politics 
problems: to a great extent. Dr. 
nath Tagore, who is still the most prolific 
writer, was out touring in Europe 


Rabindra- - 


and . 


America. During the last year he took up. 


nothing befitting his literary 
but became the votary of a dumb art (as 
Wordsworth would have it) and exchanged 
the pen for the pencil. Death 
one of the most notable figures of Bengal 
from the literary field, c. g., the lamented 
Prof. 
fame, while some of the established writers 


like Messrs. Prabhatkumar Mukherjee, Mohitlal- 


Majumdar and -Dilipkumar Roy gave us 
nothing during the year. Some new writers 
are to be specially congratulated, eg. 
Dr. Girindrasekhar Bose and Mr. Subas 
Chandra Bose. 


reputation, . 


. Rakhaldas Banerjee of Mohenjodaro* 


removed. - 
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' story seriously. ) 
` most successful writers in this line— Messrs. 
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RECENT BENGALI LITERATURE 


NOVELS 

In the field of fiction the most outstanding 
work is Sesh Prasna by the celebrated 
novelist, Mr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. Its 
publication had been long and eagerly awaited 
by the reading public and it came. In bis 
earlier novels Mr. Chatterjee showed himself 
as a past master in handling the psychological 
niceties of a character, but he has latterly,— 
since the publication of his Pather Dabit,— 
chosen to write novels with a purpose, and 
politics and social topics have supplied him 
with his themes. Mr Kedarnath Banerjee’s 
Phalaphal was enlivened by his 
usual humorous touches. Some of the 
wltra-modernists continued to write and 
published some volumes. 


STORLES 
We have now © story-writers without- 
number, But it isa great pity that a very 
large number of the stories are without any 
point, and our general public is apt to 
“miss that, if there be any. Never- 
theless the practice of this subtle art is 


going on merrily. Sometimes it is through 
these stories that we get intimate glimpses 
beautiful Bengal and her lovable 
people of all classes. Young writers, men 
aud women, have taken {up the. short 
We may name two of the 


Sailajananda Mukherjee and Jagadish Gupta. 
= POETRY 

In the domain of poetry if is at once 
marked that Tagore did not publish (in 
book form) anything important, though his 
contributions in periodical journals 
continued. Two poets who attracted our 
notice by their distinctive tone and tune 
are Messrs. Jatindranath Sen-Gupta (Maru- 
maya) and Jasimuddin (Nakshi Kanthar 


- Wath, Baluchar, Rakhali) the former by his 


strength and the latter by his homeliness. 
Among the poets who added to -the distinction 


they had already attained we may name 
Messrs. Girijanath Mukerjee, Arpan) 
Hemendralal Roy (AMayakajal). New poets, 


like Mr. Krishnadhan De (Byathar Parag) 
came- with new offerings. Some ladies, 
vix, the late Mrs. Uma -Devi (Batayana), 
Mrs. Radharani Dutt, (iilakamal) and 
Miss Maitreyi Devi, (Udita) have been 
conspicuously successful in writing poetry. 
Mr. Nazr-ul Islam seems. to be on the 
wane He moved-to a new pasture, the stage. 
On the side ‘of translation, that of the 


- a new selentific monthly 
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Meghaduta of Kalidas by Mr. Pyarimohan 
Sen-Gupta closely following the original 
metre has thrown the previous renderings 
in the background.. Mr. Kalidas Ray’s 
translation of the Gitagovindam of Jayedevas 
is also worthy of mention. Books of old 
Bengali literature were published; such as 
the Dharmapuran of Mayurbhatta and the 
Sankirtanamrita (which is an anthology of 
Vaishnava songs), by the Bangiya Subitya 


Parisat, and Mr. Charu Bandyopadhya 
brought out a new and improved edition of 
the Sunyapuran of Ramai Pandit. Mr. 


Mansuruddin did good work in collecting folk- 

songs in his book Haramant. All lovers of 

“pure poetry” will be grateful for the 

selection from the works of Mr. Karunanidhan 

Den TOPaAyaE and of the late Satyendranath 
utt. 


DRAMA 


It was quite in the fitness of things that 
the storm and stress in the country found 
an echo in our dramatic literature. 
Historical or mythological themes were 
given new value ‘and interpretation on 
the stage. The Desher Dak of Mr. 
Bhupendranath Banerjee disdained that garb 
and depicted the time and place as they were. 
Some Bengali novels were cast into play form. 
Of these, the ‘Dhrubatara of Rai Bahadur 
Jatindramohan Sinha, and the Mantrasakti of 
Mrs. Anurupa Devi, are two notable examples. 


Mr. Apareshchandra Mukherjee very credi- 
_tably rendered the Sanskrit Sakuntala 
into Bengali. 

SCIENCE 


Science has never been seriously taken 
up by our men of science, otherwise we 
might af least have the philosophical side of 
it written in good prose. There was added 
the Path. to the 
scanty ‘list of our scientific periodicals, by 
the Purtta Vijnan Parisat. Mr. Harinath 
Chatterjee translated the celebrated book on 
heredity by- the French . scientist Ribot 
(Bangsanukramikata). 


History 


Political history attracted some very 
well-known writers, viza, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Dr. Narendranath. Law, Dr. Surendranath Sen; 
but they did not produce anything original. 
What they did was only to give in Bengali the 
summaries of their well-known worksin English. 
Shivaji, Prachin Bharatiya  Rashtrasamuher 
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Farasparik: Samvardha, and Marathar Rastra- 
sasan Paddhatt are welcome additions to 
Bengali historical literature. A book of note 
on cultural history was the Chine Bharatiya 
Sabhyata (which again is a translation) of 
Mr. Prabhatkumar Mukerjee. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Two very high class works were the 
translation of Advattastddht of Madhusudan 
Saraswati by Prof. Jogendranath Tarka-Sankhya- 
Vedantatirtha, with a most illuminating 
history of Vedantic doctrines by Mr. Rajendra- 
nath - Ghose, and Hindu Shad-darsan by 
Prof. Pramathanath Mukerjee. A welcome 
translation of the Tripitakas was began by 
Jyotipal Bhikshu. We had a very remarkable 
bookon the religion and culture of the Muham- 
madan period in which both the Hindus and 
Muhammadans joined hands and composed 
songs of inimitable charm and infinite 
depth. This was the Bharatiya Madhyayuge 
Sadhanar Dhara 
of Visva-Bharati, who is an authority on the 


topic. The philosophical side of Bengali 
literature is distinctly poor. There are 
translations of old texts or their expositions, 


but nowhere we find any real 


and original 
philosophical thinking, 


How we wish the 


Hibbert lectures. of Rabindranath were 
published in Bengali! Mr. Satischandra 
Das-Gupta did well in franslating the 


commentary of the Gita by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Sri Aurobindo Ghose does not always reach 


the Bengalee public as he is not always 
translated, 
BIOGRAPHY 
Some biographical books filled real 
want. Banger Mahila Kabi of Mr. Jogendra- 


nath Gupta, Thakur Ramkrishner Dampatya- 
jiban by Mr. Matilal Ray, Vidyasagar-prasanga 
by Mr. Brajendranath Banerji, Motila} Nehru 
by Miss Binapani Das (a student), Maharaj 
Manindra Chandra Nandy are amongst the 
best. The work of Mr. Banerji requires 
special notice as it is based on Government 
records ‘and depicts a hitherto untouched 
aspect of YVidyasagar’s life, that of an 
educationist. The credit for translating the 
most charming autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandhi goes to Mr. Satischandra Das-Gupta. 


Pontrican LITERATURE 


already - mentioned 


We have that the 


political and topical side loomed large in’ 


Bengali literature of last year. Rabindranath’s 
impressions of what he saw in Soviet Russia 
were admirably told, and they have since 


of Prof. Kshitimohan Sen - 
old. 


~- Desh 


nath Tarkabhushan did well in collecting 
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been published in: book form. The poet seems 
to have been sympathetically interested in 
what they are doing in Russia. The 
communistic idea was expressed in some 
books - which were suppressed by the 
Government. Mr. Bijoylal Chatterjee invoked 
the powers of poetry for the cause of the 
down-trodden. It is good that 
political leader as Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
could find time to write books in a 
commendable style. Mr. Satischandra Das- 
Gupta’s translations of the works of Mahatma, 
Gandhi on Indian self-government (Hind 
Swaraj) and jail.experiences of Yervada haye 
been timely. 


MISCRLLANeOUS 


Under the head of miscellaneous books .we 
are to class all those which. are useful and 
interesting, but are not many to form a class 
by themselves. Rabindranath’s Bhanusimher 
Patravalt was enjoyed not only by the young 
for whom it was intended, 
Literary criticism 
in Mr. Biswapati Chaudhuri whose work 
on Rabindranath is important. Several 
books on -travel appeared, but none 
obtained any literary success.. The library 
movement owas discussed by Mr. Susil 
Kumar Ghose in his Library ` Andolan 
o Stksha Vistar. The romance of the banking 
system of various countries was the topic of 
Bidesher Bank . written by Dr. 
Narendranath Law and Mr. Jitendranath Sen- 
Gupta. Mahomahopadhyaya Pandit Pramatha- 
his 
addresses delivered on Hindu Sabha occasions 
under the name of Sanatan Handu. 

Our juvenile readers are sadly deprived 
in their text-books which generally 
any sense of art or literature, but they are 
fortunate in their prize books. Lal-Kalo 
was such a book, beautifully writen by 
Dr. Giriudrasekhar Bose, the reputed scientist, 
and beantifally illustrated by Mr. Jatindra 
Kumar Sen. Mr. Mahendra Chandra Roy 
appeared in the rôle of a friend and not 
teacher in his illuminating little book, 
Kisalaya. The fairy-tale instinct of -the 
young readers has been advantageously 
brought into service in writing abont modern 
science by Mr. Hemendranath Ghose in 
his Hkaler Dadtya-o-Part. The illustrated 
annual of the Stsusatht was really a joy. 
A long-felé want. was removed by 


Mr. Basanta Kumar Ghose by publishing his | 


book of games called Khela-dhula, 


such a busy .- 


but also by the 
found an exponent » 


lack ` 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


~~ The New Sterling Loan and Government Policy 


In spite of repeated warnings from all 


quarters and in the face of the most 
strenuous opposition’ of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce. the Government of India 
seem to be determined to go their own 
way and saddled the country’s finances 
with „as much difficulty as is possible 
before there can come about any real 


transference of power. 

There can be no worse instance of a 
bankruptcy of financial acumen of those 
that guide India’s financial destiny today, 
than that of the floating of the new 
sterling loan of £ 10 millions, while almost 
simultaneously there has been a further 
contraction of currency by Rs. 5 crores 
through the transference of gold from the 
Paper Currency Reserve to the Indian 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve. All 
these g0 to show that the Government 
have no other policy or programme in 
view thau that recklessly pursued for the 
last two years—a policy of maintaining 
an artificial exchange at all costs and of 
putting themselves anyhow in possession 
of funds to fill the growing gap between 
the Government’s resources and expenditure. 
It is curious how those very eminent 
gentlemen in the present Government of 
India who have been responsible for 
initiating and perpetuating this ruinous 
financial policy and have greatly brought 
down the credit of the country, are 
extremely solicitous of “safe-guards” in 
the interest of India’s financial credit in 
connection with the next stage of our 
constitutional reforms. Even taken at its 
worst if is doubtful if responsible govern- 
ment in India could mismanage financial 
affairs to any worse degree. 


On the 19th May last, the Secretary 
of State for India issued the prospectus 
of the new Sterling Loan of £ 10 millions 
in the form of 1933-34 bonds. The issue 
price is £ 100 per cent and the bonds 
bear interest at the rate of 6. per cent 
per annam. If not 
on giving three months’ notice in the London 
Gaxette or at any time after the Lith 


previously redeemed, 


December, 1933, the bonus will be repaid 
at part on the 15th December, 1934. 

The subscription list was closed in 
London on Thursday the 2lst May and 
the usual arrangements were made for 
providing facilities to investors residing 
in India for subscribing to the loan. 

The proceeds of the, loan are said to 
be used for capital expenditure on railways 
in India and for “general purposes.” 

Arrangements were made to have the 
loans underwritten but unlike on previous 
occasions investors in Great Britain showed 
little enthusiasm for the investment. Up to 
the time we go to press (May 23, 1931) only 
about 38 per cent of the bonds have been 
subscribed and dealings still -continued at 


a discount. It is reported that although 
there is abundance of money awaiting 
employment British investors are keeping 
out with the idea of forcing the hands of 


the Government of India to agree to spend 
a substantial part of the present loan in 
Great Britain. 


We do not know how far the Rother- 


mere-Churchill Campaign is responsible 
for this curious attitude taken up by the 
British investors. The evils of -inviting 


foreign capital into a country are many but. 
the worst is the dictation of the lending 
country. to the borrower about its industrial, 
commercial, and financial policy. The present 
attitude of the capitalists in Great Britain 
only goes to confirm the belief that British 
investors of capital in India are not so much 
anxious -about thesafety of and the reasonable 
return from their investments as about the 
control of economic affairs in India through 
such investments. Obviously the- patriotic 
efforts of the British financial circles directed 
to find more work for the British people 
have been successful, and the offer even of 
such high a return as. 6 per cent, while the - 
bank-rate has gone down to 2!/e per cent, 
has not been able to break the determination 
of the capitalists. Our Indian commercial 
circles ought to take lessons from this 
experience, and our Government should 
realize their mistake in trying to raise money 
in Great Britain at all costs, without properly ` 
exploring other markets. 
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Apart from the insidious efforts of the 
Rothermere-Churchill group to undermine 
the credit of India and to goad British 
investors to demand impossible terms there is 
a still more plausible explanation of the 
failure of the loan. Recent events in the 
Commonwealth of Australia have shown 
that even under the. guardianship of. the 
British Government there can come about a 


financial disaster to- a constituent member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations, bringing 
in its train quite unthinkable losses to 


British investors, Taking good lesson from 
this experience financiers in Great Britain are 
naturally inclined more to examine the 
general financial policy of the Government of 
India and its ultimate implications than the 
attractiveness of the rate of interest merely. 
Clever people as they are they have realized 
that in spite of all the professions of the 
Government of India to the contrary the 
country is being taken headlong towards a 
currrency crisis and financial breakdown 
through the ruinous economic policy followed 
by the Government. The obvious result of 
this realization is the unprecedented shyness 
of British capital for investment in India. It 
is hard to believe that in the more or less 
‘atmosphere of peace and goodwill that has 
been established at the moment as a 
consequence of the Gandhi-Irwin settlement, 
political uncertainties will have greater 
influence on financial cireles in London than 
what was noticed last year. The real reason 
for the unpopularity of the present sterling 
loan must, therefore, be sought elsewhere.- 
For years past our Bombay friends have 
_ been crying themselves hoarse over the 
dangerous:consequences of the 1s. Gd. ratio. 
On this side of India, however, the warnings 
were not so seriously taken, and in fact, 
there were some who believed that the attack 
on the 1s. 6d. exchange rate was actuated by 
sectional motives, Speaking for those of us 
that took some academic interest in the 
question of the ratio, we felt that Sir 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas and his compatriots 
were perhaps overdrawing the picture. As 
- months roll on, however, we feel impelled to 
modify, if not. to revise our opinion. : 
“It appears to us that the ratio by itself 
cannot or should not give rise to considerable 
misgivings. The real point is how- far the 
economic resources and reserves of the country 
are to be sacrificed or endangered in an 
‘attempt at the maintenance of the rate of 
exchange, whatever that rate may be. The 


` India in this matter 


. Indian industry and commerce 


* currency 
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experience of the last two years goes to show 
that apart from other manipulations the 1s. 6d. 


ratio cannot be maintained without adopting a 


policy of heavy sterling borrowings and contrac- 
tions of currency. The falling tendency of 
prices may be accepted as the primary 


reason for the continuation of this policy but . 


still the responsibility of the Government of 
cannot be denied. For 
instead of over-emphasizing the need of main- 
taining the stability of the exchange at 1s. 6d. 
ratio if they had directed greater attention 
towards conserving’ the gold and other 
resources of the country together with the 
advancement of indigenous industry and 
commerce the position to-day would have 
been entirely different. Liven the 
ardent supporter of the 1s.6d. ratio will 
admit to-day that we have - paid and are still 
paying rather too heavy a price for the 
maintenance of this ratio. 

In 1929 Mr.G. D. Birla 


ment of India and particularly their exchange 
and currency policy. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the country toók him very seriously 
at the time. His warnings, however, are 
more or less proving true. Heavy borrowings 
in England without a corresponding increase 
in India’s favourable balance of trade have 
been increasingly saddling 
the country and no one knows how this 
increasingly heavy burden can be borne by 
the country. The embarrassment has been 
frightfully increased on account of the recent 
tendencies of a flight of capital from India 
and consequent rise-in the export of gold on 
private account. Increased productive efforts 
and activities towards the creation of export- 
able wealth, which was considered by Mr. 
Birla to be the only panacea to the situation, 
could not be attained as, in addition to the 


difficulties caused through world trade 
depression, the continued contraction of 
currency by the Government of India left 


in a virtual 
state of starvation. 

There has been yet another cause for 
serious anxiety in the transference of gold 
reserves from the Gold Standard Reserve to 
the Paper Currency Reserve and subsequent 
frittering away of the gold in the process 
of contraction of currency. In a period of 
‘uncertainties in the world the 
highest value is to be placed iu a country’s 
gold resources.’ This is what is kept in 
view in the United States, in France 


critically. > 
examined the financial policy of the Govers- 


Y 


most 


th 


the finances of | 
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as well as in England, and every country 
~ was straining its nerves to conserve its gold. 
This is reflected in the plentiful supply of ‘zold 
and a consequent low bank-rate in most of 
the advanced countries to-day. But curiously 
enough the Government of India, in gross 
x violation of even the elementary principles 
of economics are not only making no attempts 
at strengthening the position of “its currency 
but is actually, causing a depletion of gold 
reserves. The only inevitable consequence of 
this will be inconvertibility of our paper and 
silver note _ currency, aud nobody knows 
what serious economic, social and political 
consequences this will lead to. 
In the Feoruary issue of this journal we 
~ summarized the loan operations of the 
Government of India in 1930 as compared 
with their Budget estimate of new loan 
activities in 1930-31. In our April issue we 
examined again the ways-and-means position 
» of the Government of India in 1931-32 in 
* connection with our comments on the Central 
Budget. The May issue of sterling loans 
last year was in the form of- 6 per cent 
1938-35 bonds for £7 millions issued at £99 
for £100. The loan from the Imperial Bank 
in August and the October sterling loan were 
at 6 per cent on issues at par. The present 
issue appears to bein line with the loans 
contracted in the latter part of last year with 
this difference that while the present issue 
is for a comparatively short term the previ- 
ous two issues were for a longer period, 
the October issue being in the form of 
w 1935-37 bonds. Examined in the light of 
: "his factor as also that of the problem of 
' highly uncertain price movements in near 
' future, the present rate of 6 per cent on 
+. 1933-34 bonds issued at par may be regarded 
as a slight improvement on the conditions of 
sterling loans entered into last year. But if 
, we take into consideration the falling bank- 
rates in foreign markets ineluding that of the 
- Bank of England: which has receutly brought 
down its rate to 2i/2 per cent, and if we 
make due allowance for the comparatively 
peaceful atmosphare in the field of politics 
this year, the present rate must be regarded 
as out of all proportions to what may be 
reasonably expected under the circumstances. 
the ‘last October’s 
millions a foreign 
was then travelling 


Commenting 
sterling loan of £12 
= financial expert who 
round the country observed “A constant 
increase In the rate of borrowing of the 
~ Government of India can be. forecast from 


| “ 


upon 
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this high ~ rate, the only consequence of 
which will be further depression in trade 
and industrial undertakings...... Nobody 


would go in for industrial ventures or invest 
his money in trade. That would only cause 
further depression and deepen the economic 
crisis through which the world is passing.” 
It was then roughly calculated that about a 
million-and-a-half sterling or nearly two 
crores of rupees would be India’s net loss in 
seven years owing to the excessive rate of 
interest then allowed. Calculated at the 
same rate the net loss to India during the 
three years of.the life of the present loan 
would be nearly Rs. 70 laes on account of 
the high rate of interest paid. 

We have hardly anything more to add to 
what have been said times without number 
already. So far as this issue goes there is 
nothing to be surprised at but the Government 
of India could have certainly waited a few 
weeks more to see the effects of the reduction 
in the Bank of England’s rate to 2'/2 per 
cent. In view of the recent transferences of 
funds from the Paper Currency Reserve 
to the Indian branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, we presume that there was not 
such great urgency to put the Secretary of 
State in funds for his’ usual payments on 
the Home Charges. . 


The Austro-German Customs Union 


The most outstanding event in European 
economic field during recent weeks has been 
the establishment of Customs Union between 
Germany and Austria and the removal of 
tariff barriers as betweenthem. In these days 
of growing o nationalism combined ` 
with the raising of higher tariff walls in Europe 
this union should be thrice welcome. But 
unfortunately the political implications of a 
closer contact between. Austria and Germany 
are considered to be so` far-reaching and 
dangerous to European peace that both 
Great Britain, the champion of Free Trade, 
as ‘well as France, the sponsor of Fraternity, 
have become furious at this Austro-German 
settlement. Reference has -been made to the 
Permanent Court of [nternational Justice for 
advisory opinion as to whether the protocol 
for the establishment of the Austro-German 
Customs Union is consistent with the treaties 
demanding the maintenance of complete 
separation of the two countries. 

Thus do professions and actions diverge 
in the field of polities. 
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Manchester Prepares Herself 

Reuters sends us the message that in 
addition to arrangements for effecting internal 
economy through various schemes of 
rationalization and reorganization of the textile 
industry, attempts are being made to meet 
the rapid fall in the textile trade in Far Hast 
by other methods. The latest effort has been 
that of a number of well-known. Manchester 
shipping houses to form a combine under 
the name of the Motco-Manchoster Overseas 


Trading Company. It is expected that the 
combine will reduce the overhead charges 
and effect considerable cuts in the freight 


charges thus enabling the offer of lower priced 
goods to India and the Far East. 
Tata Iron And Stee! Affairs 


- Considerable „misgivings have arisen in 
the public mind recently about the present 
working and financial position of the 


-Tata Tron & Steel Company. That everything 


no revelations 
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last session :of` the Assembly when 
B. Das, x. L. a,’ opposed the Government 
proposal for prolonged subsidy to the 
Tatas. The gravamen of the charge against 
the Tata Iron & Steel Company is their poor 
response to the demand for 
and economy in overhead administration. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Sir Padamji Ginwala, former 


‘Chairman of the Indian ‘Tariff Board, has 
made recently, at the eues of the 
Directors of the Company, a careful 
personal study of the works, ANE 
costs, sales, and general management~ of 
the Company and has presented. to. the 
Board “a full and frank report “on his 
findings.” The report is confidential but 


the shareholders are assured that it contains 
of an alarming nature and 
ee which justifies nervousness about 
the stability of thie Company. 


_is not what is- desired of an industry The public who are in a way made 
* that ` is systematically being supported by to pay-. the piper have a right to know 
thé Indian `~: -taxpayer, was exposed at ~ the | all about the report.. 3 
The Te Citadel 
A Ballad by Rabindranath Tagore 
translated by Nagendranath Gupta . l 


In Chitor the Lord Rana swore a mighty oath, 
‘Until I rase Bundi fortress to the dust 

‘Neither food nor drink shall pass my lips, 
‘So help me God who is ever just ! | 


t 


‘Alas ! Lord King, muttered the ministers, 
‘Why make a vow that none can keep ? 
Answer made the Rana, ‘I may not take the fort 
‘But I can die and so peacefully sleep P 


3 
In the dim distance frowned the fortress, 
Aud reared its proud head to the sky, 
Held by doughty warriors of the Hara clan 
Who drove the enemy far and nigh. 


4. 
Said the ‘ministers, ‘Let us build o’ernight 
‘Another Bundi fort all of clay. 
‘So the Lord Rana may pull it down . 
‘And level it with the dust at dawn of day.’ 


5 
Among the Rana’s retainers was Kumbha, 
An ‘aged veteran of the Hara clan ; 
As he returned from the chase ; his bow 
slang on shoulder, 
Over the toy citadel his keen glance ran ; 


G ‘ 
‘Who will capture the mimic Bundi fort,’ he eried, 


‘And put the gallant Hara clan to shame ?' 
‘Come who will I shall hold the fort 
‘For I am a warrior and I bear the 
Hara name ” 


Down on the sword he knelt beside the fort, 
He swung his bow forward to his hand ; 
When the Rana marched down, hand on sword, 
The Hara straightway bid him stand. 

§ 


ho plays 

with the name 
‘Of Bundi shames the mighty Hara race ; 

‘I shall hold this lump of clay against all, 
‘For I come of the clan Hara and here is 

my place! 


‘Halt, there P he thundered, ‘w 


He twanged his bow, he fitted an arrow, 
He aimed straight at the Rana’s breast, 
And all around him Chitor’s chivalry 
With flashing swords and hurrying feet prest. 
10 


They slew him with the edge of the sword, 
The severed head to the mud-gaterolled away 

The blood of the aged warrlor-martyr 
Hallowed the-moeck citadel of olay. 
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-INDIANS ABROAD 


By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Land in Tanganyika 


A local correspondent of mine had sent 
me a questionnaire about procuring, land for 
agricultural purposes in Tanganyika, East 
Africa. I forwarded this questionnaire to a 
friend of mine in thatterritory for reply. Both 
the questions and the answers are reproduced 
here so that they may be of some use to 
other intending emigrants :— 

How- should one, willing to go to 
Tanganyika for the purpose of agriculture, 


. proceed ? 


A. He must first of all find capital to 
the amount of shillings 15,000 to 20,000 and 
then sail for Dar-es-Salaam. 

2. Whom to apply for land ? 

A. The Land Department. But it is im- 
perative upon the purchaser to find out what 
piece of land he wants to apply for. l 

3. Is the land to be 
landlords or Government ? 

A. Both from landlords 
4tovernment. 

4. If from the former—are there Indian 


and from 


- Jandlords ? 


agriculturists), but they are a drop 


A. Yes, there are landlords 


: in the 
ocean. Most of the planter farmers and 
agriculturists are Greek and German, and a 


Indian 


`- few British. 


ae 


>. Whether the Government encourages 


‘land development and agriculture and whether 


there is any co-operative scheme for helping 
-agriculturists ? 
A. Most of the lands surveyed and made 


‘available for sale in the highlands have been 


‘disposed of. Government have deferred sale 
of further lands in four most fertile provinces. 
There appears tobe some political motive behind 
that. Government encourages British settle- 
ment only, and for that purpose great 
agitation has been carred nn in London. 
‘There is no co-operative scheme in force as 
‘yet. Mr. Strickland of the Panjab co-operative 
movement was recently invited by this 
‘Government to advise on the co-operative 
movement. It is intended to secure 
-co-operation between settlers and native 
roroducers. Government policy is to encourage 
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had from the | 


native development. It is futile for Indian 
acriculturists to expect encouragement- from 
Government. 

6. Can anyone get land on lease? It 
so, what is the nature of the rent ? 

A. There are three kinds of ownership 
of land. .Freehold, restricted ownership and 
leasehold. It is one of the clauses of the 
Land Law that after 1923 no land should be 
sold. Freehold land and restricted ownership | 
land were given by the German Government 
and this Government have confirmed the; 
validity of their title. Freehold land can be had 
from its owner. But there is no land which is. 
freehold, available from Government. Lands are 
sold in auction and go to the highest bidder+- 
at yearly rentals, which sometimes are 
half a shilling an acre. If bidders are in 
large numbers the rental goes up a little. ` 

7. Condition of the land t.e. whether it 
is from jungle or not. 

A. Africa itself is a jungle. 


8. General nature, of land regarding 
fertility.. o 
A. Lands are most fertile and virgin. 


They produce cotton, sisal, coffee, ground-nuts, 


„rice, and other commodities in abundance. 


9 Amount of money to be invested in 
agriculture on a small scale. 

A. Not less than ten thousand shillings 
any way. 

10. Cost of living for a middle-class man 
and the same for-a labourer. 

A. Shillings:150 per month for a man - 
living very simply and 100 shillings for an 
Indian labourer. 

-~ 11. Attitude of Indians in Tanganyika 
towards new-comers. | 

A. New-comers without capital are not 
welcomed. If assistance is meant by this I 
think new-comers must abandon the idea of 
getting financial assistance from his brethren, 


who are already overburdened with their own 


worries and anxieties. 


12. Any political disadvantage that may 
threaten the prosperity of the Indians in 
Tanganyika. 

A. A lot. = 


Dai 


‘to experience. 
‘any ‘country they liked by any» 
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13. Whether labour can be had in any 
number. 
A. Yes. 
Need of an Indian Trade Commissioner 
in Japan. 3 


A correspondent of mine who is making 
a special study of the Indian problem in 
Japan sends me the following brief note 
from Kobe: 

“Since my arrival here early this month I 
have interviewed several 
business men of Kobe, where the majority of 
them reside. I asked them whether 
they experienced any kind of difficulty with 
the shipping companies, banks, insurance 
companies and the. British Consular services. 


T also asked them to furnish me with their 
views as to how far any remedy to their 
grievances (if any) might be effected. 

As regards the shipping companies, there 


was however no difficulty which Indians had 
They could export cargo to 
line of 


steamers, owned by Japanese, French, German, 


British, Italian or American companies. Freight E 
rates by all these steamers are one and the 


same. 

It is alleged that the British banks do not 
offer as many facilities to Indian traders as 
the Japanese banks do. The. Japanese banks 
help the Indian business man considerably 
because the Japanese are cotiscious-of the fact 
that the Indians have done a great deal to 
promote Jananese trade not only in India but 
also in foreign countries like South and Hast 
Africa. Many Indian business men who have 
had long connections with the British banks do 
enjoy some previleges at the hands of these 
banks, but at the same time with such long 
connections with the Japanese banks, Indians 
enjoy far better facilities. 


Some thought that an Indian bank 
would be of much help to Indians here, 
but after careful consideration, I am of 
opinion that it can hardly work on a 


successful basis . unless the establishment 
receives the whole-hea:ted patronage of all 


the Indians frst. I think that will be 
quite impossible and, therefore, I eannot 
make a suggestion to any Indian banking 


concern to extend their activities to this 
far off land. 

In the matter of insurance of 
Indians here obtain better facilities at the 
hands of the Japanese companies than the 


British. Indians could make great profit 


cargo also 


leading Indian ` 


-Information regarding the history and 
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insurance througb the 
mediun of one particular concern than 
having independent connections with various 
insurance companies. But mutual trust and 
co-operation among them is lacking. 

With regard to the alleged difficulties with: 


if they earried out 


| the British Consulates here I do not find any 


truth in them. I have tried my best to 
examine this question and I have even indi- 
vidually questioned many local Indians, but I 
was never given to understand any specific 
kind of trouble any Indian had: to 
experience with the British Consular services. 
Generally, our people do not seem to go to 
the British Consulates for anything. save 
in the matter of obtaining their passports for 
travel. 

Before I conclude I would~like to make a 
suggestion. Indians in Japan, who are a 
community of business men, need a protector, 
to whom they could freely express their feel- 
ings and who might be much more interested 
in their welfare than the British Consul 
can be. That is only possible if the Govern- 
ment of India can appoint an Indian Trade 
Commissioner. There are such Commissioners 
in London and Hamburg, chosen from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service and such 
an appointment in Japan will result in great: 
help to local Indians. 
in Japan have officers known as “Commercial 


_ Attachées’”’, who are here particularly to watch 
ithe trade interests of their respective countries. 


I believe the British embassy has also such: 
attachées, but in the interests of about. 
300 Indian business men who have vast 


interests in the:country the appointment of 


an. Indian Trade Comissioner at the earliest. 
possible date is absolutely essential. 


Arya Samai in Greater India 


Swami Bhawani Dayal shane (Address : 
Pravasi Bhawan, P. O. Khargarh (Via Sasaram) 
E. L. Ry, Bihar) will be much obliged for any 


work of the Arya Samaj in the colonies. He 
is writing a pamphlet on this. subject under 
instructions from the 

Pratinidhi Sabha of Delhi. 


Education of Indian Children in 
the Colonies ; 


I wish to publish some illustrated 
on the education of Indian children 
colonies and shall be grateful if any of my 
colonial correspondents will send me materiak 
on this subject. ~ 


The foreign embassies- 


~ 


the ’- 


Sarvadeshik Arya.. 


articles: . 
in the 


p” 
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‘ certain “reservations.” certain 


-dark cloud, full of thunderings and 





Self-rule with Reservations 


The following article by J. T. Sunderland, 
on “Sélf-rule’” in India “with Reservations,” 
bas appeared in half a dozen American 
papers: | 


At the close of the London Round Table Confer- 


ence. as ig well-known, announcement was made 
by Premier MacDonald, that it is the intention 
of the British Government, as soon as a new 
constitution can be framed and certain necessary 
preliminaries can be arranged, to grant India 
“responsible government,” ‘'s lf-rule,” but with 
l “necessary reserva- 
tions” as “safeguards.” 

H this means that India is to be given real 
self-rule, a government really and fully responsible 
to the Indian people. which she long demanded 
as her right, then there seems every reason to 
believe that Indian discontent will cease, and -the 
lightnings 
which to-day hangs over India and over the 
British Empire on account of India, will pass away. 

But is this what the proposed “self-rule with 
reservations” and “responsible government with 
reservations” really mean ? Practically all India 
‘1s troubled Why are reservations necessary for 
a great historic nation which in the past ruled 
itself for two’or three thousand years without 
reservations, and occupied a place of honour and 
influence in the world second to that of no other 
nation ? Cannot such a nation rule itself now? If 
not, why not? Has 170 years of British rule 


. caused such degeneration in her that she cannot 


do again what she did_for so long a period with 
distinguished success. India feels insulted by these 
reservations. l , 

She also distrusts their meaning. What can 
their real meaning be? Are they not another 
“smoke-sereen” such as she. declares she has 
experienced so often from her present foreign 
rulers? Is not offering self-rule with _ these 
reservations, on the part of Great Britain 
another instance of professing to give without really 
giving ? Of “giving with one hand and taking 
back with the other?” Under the name of granting 
India self-rule, does not Britain by her reservations 
really deny her self-rule, refuse to give her self- 
rule ? If may quote the language of the Editor 


of New India (Madras), “In holding out to India- 


so-called self-government with these limitations 
attached, are India’s foreign lords offering her 
anything whatever but the trappings of seli- 
governmeut at all?” These are vital questions. 
Word comes that virtually all India is asking them 
with intense earnestness. = > 

Just what are the reservations ? The answer is 
as follows: a : 

I. Great Britain is to control India’s “Defence,” 


that is, India’s “Army.” India possesses, and is to 
continue to possess, a large army. What does 
control of it mean ? If we, in the United States, 
had a large army and it was controlled by Germany 
or France, or Japan, or Great Britain, and if we 
had not a single soldier under our control, could 
it be said in any true sense that we were free or 
possessed self-rule ? This exactly illustrates what 
British control of the Indian army means. Does 
not all the world know that any nation whose 
army is wholly in the control of a foreign power 
is under serious and dangerous bondage ? © 

2 In the new constitution which is to be 
offered to the Indian people, Britain is to control 
India’s foreign relations. What does 
that mean ? It means that India the real India, 
the India which consists of the Indian people, 
cannot officially communicate with any . other 
nation, she cannot make a foreign treaty, or dé 
any kind of foreign business. She cannot send to 
apy naticn an ambassador, or. a minister, ora- 
consul, or any official to represent her; nor ,can 
she receive. any ambassador, or minister, or 
consul, or official representing any foreign nation. 
She cannot be recognized as a nation by any other 
nation, she can_have no place among the nations 
of the world. To all the world she is not to be a 
nation afall, but simply a subject province of 
Great Britain. Will this be self-rule? Will it be 
anything but unbearable bondage ? l 

3. Britain is to control India’s foreign finance, 
foreign exchange, foreign credit. That is to say 
in financial matters India’s foreign credit is to be 
in the absolute power of Great Britain. Indian 
financiers claim that one of the important causes 
of India’s impoverishment has been the fact that 
in the past Indian finance has been under British 
control. They claim that. by changing the value 
of the rupee and_ manipulating India’s currency 
in the interest of Britain, and by creating artificial 
ratios of exchange between India and England, 
the British Government has drained from India 
untold millions of her wealth. Under the proposed 
new. constitution for India, all this is to go right 
on. It is an axiom in statesmanship that economic 
power underlies and controls political power ; 
and that whoever controls the credit of a’ nation 
controls the nation. Under such conditions, will 
the claim that India possesses self-rule be anything 
but a mockery ? ARIE 

. While in the. proposed new constitution 

for India the Viceroy (or Governor-General) is to 
be responsible In a measure to the Indian National 
(Federal) Legislature, and therefore indirectly to 
the people of India, he is to be given autocratie 
and arbitrary power greater than any past Viceroy 


. has ever possessed. In other words, he is to have 


power to dismiss ministries at his will, in what 
he may claim to be a time of “emergency,” which 
means that he can control legislation, or even 
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dismiss the Legislature, and rule the country by 
arbitrary edicts, or virtual martial law, exactly 
as Lord Irwin has done for nearly a year past,— 
imprisoning fens of thousands of India’s worthiest 
citizens and filling the land with acts of official 
violence. | 
Nor is this alls Since the governors of the 
provinces 
are to be appointed by Great Britain without 
India having any voice or power in the matter, 
there is no way in. which India will be able 
to prevent great provinces from being governed 
by men like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, or to prevent 
ritish generals like General Dyer from being 
forced on them. Will this mean self-rule for 
India ? 
To make these 
India is told that they 
‘ temporary,” that they a 
during a “transitional. period”. But what do 
these words mean? When is the transitional 
porna (and therefore this reservation ) to end? 
In three years, or five, or ten, or as many officials 
In high places have suggested, not within the 


lifetime of any person “now living? No ‘date 


is set. That is absolutely fatal. 
Such then are the four main “reservations” 
(there are others but these are the most 
Important ) which Great Britain makes as an 
indispensable part of the new _ constitution 
which she graciously offers to the Indian people. 
Under such a constitution, will India in any 
true sense possess (responsible government” ? 
On: the contrary, will she not be a subject 
nation as really as in the -past? The chains 
with which she is to be bound will be 
somewhat different in form, and they will be 
slightly longer, in this direction and in that. 
so as to allow her a little more liberty of 
movement in her bondage, but are they not to be 
chains still, chains of steel, essentially as strong 
and as bitter as those of the past have ever been ? 


rd 


look harmless, 
are to be only 
are to continue only 


reservations 


a 


Dreiser on the Cinema 


_ Theodore Dreiser is no lover of the 
cinema. The films, he thinks, “are feeding 
the people hokum, insincere sexy stuff, crazy 


and expensive but just make-believe.” He 
expresses these downright views in the New 
York Herald Tribune and is quoted in The 


Literary Digest : 

If an earthquake or any, other catastrophe’ 
happened, much less an economic depression, they 
would still be employing their magnificent brains 
out there on the right length of a kiss, or on ‘the 
impatient virgin,’ 

They think they can evade problems if they 
make everything conform to_the lowest-grade minds 
in the country, these little State reformers. If you 
mantion a problem, they throw up their hands and - 
say, ‘My God, what would we do with a problem ? 
_ "Sex and love, love and sex, that’s the American 
interest. They get a telegram from the manager 
of some little theatre in Hocus, S. D., saying his 
Puen can’t understand problems, give them 

ove. i 


(as well as the Governor-General ) . 


, the average housewife or clerk 


‘most numerous.- 
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_. These enormous studios, extending over blocks, 
with 10,000 cars standing outside, look as though 
the world could be made over in them. They have 
conferences every day, they talk about what they 
will do, but it always comes back to the same 
thing, the right to kiss, = 2 

“They are dealing with the total average mind 
of the United States, these movies, and what 
they’re doing to itis fantastic. They’re making 
believe that all 
that’s important is this junk, that this is the way 
life is to be dealt with. 

“There is danger in New York right now, of 
two or three Of the greatest financial institutions 
in the world tumbling, and if they did, the. condi- 
ion of the country would be much worse. It 
doesn’t occur to them that economic or social or 
educational problems are subjects for movies. 

“They have to get back to the kiss stuff. For 
purely commercial reasons they try to find what 
pleases the dub at his lowest,. because he is the 

“Thats whats the matter with the mind of 
America to-day. 

_ “John Dewey and other: radicals say you can’t 
interest Americans in any serious problems. 

“Why? It?s the damned movies, 
and circuses in the old Roman days. Here they 
fill °em up with kissing scenes. 

“It’s a low mental condition for a country to 

e in, and a low comment on the United States 
G an enormous industry should flourish on that 

asis.” ; 


The Meaning of the Spanish Rovolution 


The New Republic explains ‘the meaning 
of the Spanish revolution 
leading article. It writes: 


_ The three oldest institutions of monarchical 
Spain—nobility, Church and, army—have lost their 
hold in shaping the destinies of the nation. The 
provisional government under Alcala Zamora has 
announced in unmistakable terms that the Church 
can no longer expect official support, that the army 
will be drastically reduced and that the nobility 
will be held responsible for the injustices and 
mistakes committed, during the past centuries of 
untrammelled domination. Many will doubt if 
this can be done. It seems hardly possible that 
a country which up to a few: days ago was ruled 
by the most mediaeval nobility, by the most over- 
bearing priest-hood and by an army larger than 
that of the United States (Spain’s population is 
22,000.000) could be so radically upset. 


After giving a brief account of the 
nobility, the Church and the army, the writer 


-goes on to Say: 


_ More powerful than any of the 
institutions are the Socialists—the- moving force 
behind the moderately conservative Alcala Zamora, 
the ever changing Alejandro Lerroux and 
the firebrand of the last moment, Miguel 
Maura. It is the Socialists who rule. And 
what gives them so much power lene 
is that their party, except for that in Russia, is 
the most perfectly organized Socialist party in 
urope. 
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_ According to the census of 1920, there were in 
Spain 1,729,449 industrial and commercial workers 
and 2.822.009 agricultural workers. In the last 
decade the industrialization of Spain has grown 
with great rapidity. Of the industrial workers— 
among whom lies the strength of the Socialist party 
—there were about 800,000 actively organized and 
of a union. Of these, about 


v 250,000 paid dues directly to the Union General 


`‘ 
ma a, 
17 


de Trabajadores, the Socialist organization. Others, 
with the exception of 47, 480 who belong to Catho- 
lic or similar unions, Were members of professional 
and syndical unions and sure in most cases “to fall 
in line” if called to do so by the Socialists. 
The Socialist party, by its perfect organization, 
can at any moment paralyze the life of the country 
with a general strike. ‘It did so in 1917, and if 
that strike failed, it was due to skilful manoeuvering 
by the central government, which, after much blod- 
shed, rallied central and southern Spain to its sup- 
port by -the war cry that the movement was to 
effect the secession of Catalonia. l 
Many observers have doubtless been struck by 
the resemblance between the new Spanish Republic 
and the Kerensky government of 1917 in Russia, 
and have -asked’ themselves whether the new regime 
will be as transitory as was that first Russian Re- 


_ public. It is, of course, entirely possible that this 


may happen. Some of the members of the new 


‘Spanish governutent are at least sympathetic to 


Communism, and if there is any widespread revolt, 
it is not altogether impossible that the Communists 
may gain considerable more power. 


And last of all the writer deals with the 
prospect of King Alfonso’s return to Spain. 


There is no remote possibility as matters stand 
today for the return of Alfonso. l 
. Despite the likeable personality of the King—a 
likeable personality which has been “sold” by expert 
publicity methods—Spain remembers too many 
other things about him, and not least of all, his 
love of despotism. Before he could ever have a 
chance té-return, the part he played in the conduct 
of Moroccan affairs will have become fully known. 
When in 1921 a committee was appointed to -in- 


, vestigate the disaster that cost Spain within a few 


days the lives of some 40,000 soldiers—10,000 in 


‘one day alone, the report. of the investigating com- 


mittee (formed by parliamentarians and a few 
generals) implicated the King of Spain first and 
then many generals and officers. 


Another aspect of the King’s life which will be 


fully investigated is his financial affairs ere is 
grave question as to how he came by some of the 
large fortune which he now possesses snugly_tucked 
away in the bankers’ strong boxes in Paris, Londoa 
and New York. There is good reason to believe 
that if the facts were to be known, Alfonso would 
be found to have had a career in dubious finance 
which might turn many a shady Wall Street pro- 
moter a delicate green with envy. a 

The future of the new Spanish Republic is on 
the knees of the goods. That its position is precari- 
ous goes without saying. At the same time, it is 
probably safe to predict that if there is another 
shift, it will probably be-to the Left and not to the 
Right. The Spanish people have endured enough 
and the hands of autocrdts, whether of the nobility, 
the army or the Church. They now insist on the 
right to make thelr own mistakes for a while. 


which 


opinion on the desirability of simplifying 
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Calendar Reform 


A reform of the Gregorian Calendar has 
long been called for. The subject is on 
the agenda of the League Transit Conference 
is to meet next October. In view 
of this fact, the League of Nations Overseas 
Bulletin gives a brief account of the present 
position of the question: 

Before the foundation of the League of Nations, 


the reform of the Gregorian calendar was a matter 
of frequent discussion. It was in 1923, on the 


suggestion of the Dutch member of the League 


of Nations Advisory Committee for communications 
and Transit, that the League decided to appoint a 
Special Committee to ascertain the state of punic 

the 
calendar. a A 

Considerable material was collected by this 
Special Committee and a great number of reform 
schemes, emanating from the most varied sources 
and countries, were received. These schemes were 
classified into three main groups. The Committee- 
did not decide in favour of any one group to the 
exclusion of the others, nor did it even decide that 
any reform should be introduced into the present 
calendar. It considered that, before there could be 
any international examination of the question, it 
was necessary to institute a more complete study 
among the representatives of the circles concerned 
within the individual countries. 

For the purpose, therefore, of | discovering 
whether and in what form public opinion in each 
country holds calendar reform to be desirable and 
possible, national committees of enquiry, composed 
of persons representative of the chief interests 
involved, have been constituted in virtually every 
country. The procedure of most national com- 
mittees has been to issue questionnaires, particularly 
to economic and social interests, with a view to 
ascertaining their views as to the expediency of 
fixing what are at present movable feasts and of 
simplifying the Gregorian calendar. National 
committees have been requested to emboby the 
results of their enquiries in reports to be submitted 
to the League before the end of, April 1931. Such 
reports have already been received. from France, . 
Italy and the United States of America. 


Acting on the instructions of the Assembly of 
the League, the Advisory and Technical Committee 
has included in the agenda of the Fourth General 
Conference on Communications and ‘Transit—a 
Conference which takes . place every four years 
and is composed of Government representatives, 
assisted by experts—the question of “the exami- 
nation of the expediency, from an economic and 
social standpoint, of fixing movable feasts and of 
simplifying the Gregorian calendar. | 

The conclusions of national committees will be 
taken as a basis of discussion at this Conference, 
which meets in Geneva in October next. 


In order that a comprehensive report might be 
submitted to Governments some time before the 
Conference, it was decided to convene a preparatory 
committee, composed of persons appointed by the 
Advisory Committee, who would frame this report 
after having heard the -representatives of any 


organizations that might wish to supply it with 
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“information. This Preparatory Committee will 
-meet in the early part of June. f 

The Conference will probably be called upon to 
place on record, in a Protocol, the opinions of the 
‘Government representatives on the question and 
such measures, as the Conference might contem- 
plate with a view to giving effect to its decisions. 

Itis in this way that all nations, speaking 
‘through the agency of their national committees, 
will have the opportunity, in October of this year, 
-of expressing their opinion on the advisability of 
-hanging the present calendar and, if so, in what 
amanner and at what time. 


Body and Mind 


Inter-relation between the body and the 

‘mind is ‘intimate. There is an interesting 
discussion of this question In Mental Hygiene 
Bulletin : : 

The mind has a potent and 
‘influence upon the body. This 
«either harmful, or beneficial. . 

Everyone is familiar -with the-deep sense of 
-power and strength which seems to radiate from 
that human being who nas reached a state of 
‘moral serenity in life, Peace of mind, contentment, 
-satisfaction are reflected in quiet, orderly function- 
ing of the body. After a serious mental or moral 
-struggle is over, we can feel relief and relaxation 
in our very muscles. Before an important exami- 
mation. there may be anxiety anda higher blood 
pressure, With the sense of completion that 

‘follows a strenuous task well done, the pressure 
` falls to a normal level. : 

Ifa cat is frightened by a fierce dog_ there is 
an outpouring of adrenalin into the blood stream 
far in excess of the usual amount. The majority 
of the members of a famous varsity football squad 
show sugar in the urine on the eve of the 
{important game of the season. It has beea 
authoritatively related. that on one of the South 
Sea Islands where voodooism is practised, , strong, 


effect may. be 


far-reaching 


He gives his impression, of the, meeting 


healthy, young natives died a few weeks after they . 


‘had been told that a small tree gum image of 
‘themselves had been fashioned by the voodoo 
- priest, thrust through with a sharpened twig and 
melted 1 
-of emotional death. 

Pleasant environments influence the physiological 
processes. Beauty, soothes, quiets, relaxes. 
‘Surroundings in which truth, goodness, and kind- 
‘ness predominate foster happiness and peace of 
mind. Digestion may be aided by the proper 
accompaniment of food. Good food tastefully 
served in quiet, pleasant places goes a long way 
‘toward preventing indigestion. This is not merely 
‘poetry but actual fact which ean be demonstrated 
in the laboratory. 

After we have solved a difficult problem there 
‘is a sense of well-being and elation which has 
-definite bodily components. The body of a. human 
being whose mind is occupied with satisfactory 
work feels and functions better than it would have 
if the mind were continuously idle. If the mind 
is not engaged with the concrete problems of 
-daily life, it turns, In upon. itself andis occupied 
ewith certain physical activities which attract its 


ina flame. If this is true it is an example 


~ 


the very freest. 
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attention and with which it was nevè meant to 
be concerned. el Balt i 

The body functions more harmoniously when 
love dominates the mind than it does when hate 
rules. Similarly, when tenderness, joy, happiness, 
and the warm feelings of sympathy and comrade- 
ship. prevail- iw our minds, unquestionably the 
physical mechanisms work: ‘more easily and more 
satisfactorily. ‘These feelings and. emotions aré-at 
once reflected in the organism. . Compare appetite 
and digestion when dining alone‘or with a group 
of friends ; after a walk or game with congenial 
companions or an unpleasant session with | some- 
one ave dislike and distrust. =x 

The lighter side of life, play, laughter, amuse- 
ment and even occasional childish silliness are as 
important for the proper working of the ‘body as 
are more serious pursuits. They oil the bearings 
of the body through the mind, decrease friction, 
and make the machinery run. more smoothly. 


One of the functions of art in general is to 
produce favourable bodily, reactions. 


Think of 
beautiful strains of music, a perfect painting, 
immortal poetry, sublime sculpture. Surely, we 
are physically better. for having heard and seen. 


Finally, it may be added that attitudes of reverenee - 


and worship before the great mysteries of life have 
a wholesome effect on` the body; antagonism, 
bitterness, distrust and fear are harmful. 


With Rolland 


Mr. Robert Merrill Bartlett, who was lately 
on the Faculty of the Peking University, went 
on a visit to -M. Romain Rolland at his home. 
in 
World Unity Magaxine,. from which the 
following passage is taken: | 


At the dinner table I sat opposite father Rolland, 
age ninety-four, between my host and his charming 
and brilliant sister, Madelaine Rolland. His words 
through that memorable meal- were balanced Yet 
radical, his face was always_serene, yet clothed 
with the passion of a prophet. In the intimacy of 
his home I realized the qualities which have made 
him beloved by @ host of disciples. In every land 
today are those who breathe new hope and deter- 
mine to strive more bravely because of the 
inspiration of his life and his manifestoes to 
mankird. Has there. been any figure like him 
since Tolstoy ? Here is a superior man of universal 
mind, whose love is with every fighter for truth, 
and whose heart has a place for all the 
oppressed! eee : 

“The spiritual fellowship, to which I belong is 
zel Tolerance is the first attribute 
of religion. I want to give that message in ‘Rama- 
krishna,’ and_ recent letters about the book from 
Muslims and Hindus prove that some are ready to 
follow., Religion is’ tolerance, light, love ! Commu- 
nism is a religion, a worship of material forces. 
It may , succeed ina certain type of society, but 
its regimentation of men and its material code. do 
not permit play of the innate divine spark: The 
spirit of man cannot be enslaved ! 

“Religion justifies itself if it can preserve the 
soul against the encroaching demands of a material 
world. We need to recover the mysticism of the 


i. 
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Orient. Too much contemplation has proved itself 
disastrous in India, but we must give heed to the 
divine fire within. Christianity began as a mystical 
faith; _ its spiritual glow died down, but was 
renewed in the middle ages. It must be re-captured 
aad re-defined for modern civilization. : 

“I want to finish my autobiography before | 


“lay down my work. Tne first section, telling of 


my youth has come out in the ‘Prabasi Bengali 
Review’ ‘of Calcutta. I want to tell of my inner 
strugzle., Zweig and Jouve have related events 
but have not given the inner life. My career has 
been “possessed by certain inexplicable ideals. 

grew up. in a humble home in Burgundy under 
the devoted care of my. parents, but there was 
something’ more than training and environment. 
l. had an innate longing for the music of the 
of the German masters, a craving to see Italy, 
and a desire to know about the Orient. As far 


~ back as I can remember there was this divine 


~~ 


i 


be. ofa master. 


t 


endowment which 


» 


gave me a kinship with the 
men and causes that I have struggled to love. 


Monsieur Rolland sat at the piano and played 
for me from his great companion, Beethoven. He 
bent over the Adagio from the Fourth Quarter, 
his pale, statue-like “hands playing with the skill 
And then he plunged into the Last 
Symphony. As I watched his bent, gray fizure, 
my mind travelled a long pilgrimage through, the 
years of his stormy, valiant life. “I am. terribly 
alone these days,” he had told me. "Peguy Is 
gone, killed just as the Armistice was signed. 
Almost all of the old. fraternity which made the 
famous ‘Cahier de la quinzaine, were taken by the 
war.” { thought also of the words of René Lalon, 
“His virtues are absolute sincerity, hatred of every 
baseness and every hypocrisy, love of heroism 
and divine music.” 

He rose, the deep triumphant notes resounding 
through the room. 

“How wonderful it is to. have that privilege of 
communion through music, and to be able to speak 
with the great spirits and to interpret their message 


4. to men !” I exclaimed with feeling. 


~~ 


lan 


et 


“Ah, but it is only out of long silence !” he 


- sald. 


I chad brought with pride my original editions 
aod Monsieur Rolland withdrew with them after 
his playing to write a personal message in each 
volume. After his cordial farewell, L walked into 
the Swiss moonlight through the great trees and 
down to the lake. LI sat by the water to review 
my high experience; and read the challenge he 
had written on the pages of my books—''Si vous 
voulez trouver Dien, servez Phomme.” “Noa moi, 
mon frère, mais toi !” . 


= eme 


Burial of Mohammed Ali in Jerusalem 


The following graphice account of the 
funeral of the late . Maulana Mohammad Ali 
in Jerusalem by an eye-witness is published 
in The Inquirer. 

At last there was a stir in the throng 
the station. A body of English mounted soldiers 


outside 


10% 


cleared the way by taking up the entire middle: 
of the street and thus pressing the crowds to the- 
sides. Behind the military came the various uni- 
formed Mahainmedan schools, led by their scouts, 
who carried flags and banners of red, green and 
black silk, bearing inscriptions in Arabic, also a 
more than life-size, half-length portrait of 
Mohammed Ali. These were. followed by such a. 
vast throng, that we were afraid we should miss 
seeing the chief thing, the coffin. Far back more 
and more flags came into view: these, with flowers 
and wreaths were carried by deputations from 
villages, institutions, Consulates, etc., and the band 
of the Mahommedan orphanage played a funeral 
march. This was the first sound that had broken 
the deep silence. 


Again a host of people passed by, then came 
the coffin. Two enormous green banners, the upper 
points fastened together, thus: forming an arch, led 
this third division. l 


_ Until now the street had contained the procession ;. 
but all at once like a river overflowing its banks, 
the multitude surged, a seething mass, on to the- 
high ground on either side, in the midst of which 
an English police superintendent rode fearlessly.. 
And now came the coffin on a flat motor, covered 
with a green and red pall said to be a portion of 
the holy carpet which is manufactured every year 
in Egypt to be sent to Mecca. Slowly it went 
past, surrounded by a hundred or more teachers 
singing their funeral hymn with subdued voices, 
Two Arabs- who were standing near us suddenly 
became much excited, and one exclaimed to the 
other: “See, there is his brother. You can see 
it by the likeness.” This brother, Shaukat Ali,, 
had come_from India in order to be present at the 
funeral. The old, greybearded man wore a high 
Indian cap, and saluted. the crowd with waves 
of a gloved hand. Behind him another host of 
people, then the street emptied rapidly. The march 
past had lasted more than half an hour, and. 
probably the head of the procession was at the 
Jaram before the- end of it had left the station. 


There were no women in the crowd, which 
numbered fifty to sixty ‘thousand. The burial was. 
at 12 o’clock, and was a dignified and impressive 
ceremony, many speeches being made in honour: 
of Mohammed Ali. Shaukat Ali, in expressing his 
thanks, said that he was six years older than his 
brother, and that he had brought him up, sending 
him to Oxford. He was thus familiar with the 
luxury and civilization of Europe, but preferred the 
simple life of Islam and had worked with a body 
of young and_ earnest. men for the spread of the 
principles of Islam. He entreated the women to 
inspire their husbands and children ,to work for 
Islam and victory, and ended with these words ; 

“I may have. lost one brother, but I have gained 
thousands of others. Avoid those customs which 
the West’ has brought to the Kast, and whose aim 
and object is to destroy Islam.” . 


1 
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Romain Rolland on European imperialism 


In the Nouvelle Revue Mondiale, M. 
Romain Rolland joins issue with the well-- 
known French writer, M. Gaston Riou, on. 
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the political future of Europe and European 
Imperialism, and he has been so kind as ‘to 


send us a reprint of his article. The tittle 
of his article is “Europe, Glargis-toi ou 


meurs !’-——“Europe broaden thyself or die.” 
All that follows is an eloquent commentary 
on this text. M. Rolland discovers no signs 
of the immediate broadening of the European 
spirit. It is still absorbed in its plans of 
self-aggrandisement. He subjects the the Pan- 
Enropean plan of M. Briand and Count 


‘Coudenhove-Kalergi to a devastating criticism. - 


But perhaps the most eloquent passage in 


M. Rolland’s article 
the revolfof Asia against European domination : 


But that is not all. Another conflagration is 
flaming outside our_doors. To charm her young 
lovers, the fair Europe whose  knight-errant 
Gaston Rion is, has borrowed the form of a pretty 
girl“ of 1789—the Goddess of Reason with -her 
blossoming bosom. bearing the new Evangel of the 
Rights of Man. But she has less pretty features 
under that make-up. The rest of the world knows 
her tiger snout. The democracies of to-day are 
empires—some would say vampires. These beasts 
of prey ~have divided the carcass of the earth. 
Their appetite is immense. They gorge themselves 
with. the gold and blood of peoples twenty times 
more numerous than they. The British lion has 
his claws sunk into the flanks of India, sunk_ so 
deep that he cannot withdraw them, nor live 
‘detached from his prey. - ee ee | 

‘We French who let him capture his magnificent 
prize in the days of the unfortunate Lally and 
Louis the well-beloved made up for it rather well 
later on. It is noteworthy that our imperialistic 
expansion coincided with the establishment of the 
Third Republic. “In a republic.” Victor Hugo 
might have said. “there are publicans.” The 
climax of the Roman republic was the rule of 
Crassus and Verres. Naturally, we made away 
with a fourth of the planet only in order to bring 
to it the light of our civilization, our culture, and 
-our language, which are the most beautiful and 
perfect of all! But our lucky charges have the 
il grace to perfer their own. Ingratitude, we 
know, is the law of life. 

And the great Asiatic races accept no blame 
for attempting a renaissance of their own The 
foremost, Japan, has declared itself adult by force 
of arms. China, awake now. will never go back 
to sleep. And, conscious of its power, Gandhi’s 
India has just given the signal for the emancipa- 
tion. The rest of Asia will not take long to 
follow. Our Indo-Chinese empire has already 
manifested the first awakening twitches, which 
‘the proconsuls of our democracy have, naturally, 
wiped out in blood. The same weakening thrill 
is coursing through the large body of Islam 


is that which deals with’ 
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which from end ‘to end covers “about a third of 
the Old Continent. | fe, he ee cee 

The question, will > arise’ to-morrow, it has 
arisen to-day :- Where are: Gaston- Riou and his 
friends- going to.-stand--with the Great:- God 
amet flanked by alk: his; pantheon 
and his 


Spiritual Enlightenment, Art, Science, . Progress, ; 


. Civilization ?:Or with the great brothers Asia 


and Africa, trying to snap their chains? I will 
have no side-stepping. When: the duel starts— 
which the blind f 
almost inevitable—what soldiers ` will docilely 
help the adventures of Hurope to combat a world 
fighting for independence ? ee, te 


I Witt Nor Br a SOLDIER 


I answer for myself, pledging no one else, but 
pledging all of myself ; I will not be such a soldier. 
Europe, if you enter upon this monstrous struggle 

wil march against your despotism and your 
rapacity, and for my brothers in India, China. 
Indo-China, and all the oppressed and exploited 
nations. I shall do so not only’ in the name of 


‘justice and the sacred rights which you lyingly 


Invoke, but in the name of civilization - itself, of 


wn 


holy” harem—the Goddess, of Liberty, = .~ 


selfishness of Europe makes’ - 
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the ‘greatest’ civilization—the unlimited progress 7” 


of the human spirit. For this spirit has a vital 
need in this hour to be enriched and renewed by 
the intellectual and moral contribution of these 
magnificent races, who through centuries of rapine 
have extorted from them their gold, still hold 
fast to their spiritual treasures, their ancient and 
now resuscitated civilizations. 


A BROTHER or tae OPPRESSED 


_i shall hope against all hope that this mighty 
Glash of the two halves of humanity can still be 
averted. But if this happens I am too near-death. 
to hide my thoughts. I say to the U. S.S. R. of 
Lenin, and I say to the Asia of Sun Yat-sen and 
Gandhi: Brothers, count on me! I am only one 
man among ~ millions. 
all his life been a liberal voice in the West, the 
voice of the Jean-Christophes and | 
Breugnons, a free worker, brother of the free 
workers of the world, who want to open the way 
to a universal labour union, free of the yokes and 
prejudices of race, caste, and class. ` 3 


-To Eurovre 


And I say to Europe : Broaden, Europe. or die ! 
Wed all the new free forces on earth! You are 
stifling yourself in your out-moded liberty cap, glori- 
ous but crushed down over your face. Tear it off. 
Breathe and let us .breathe ! We need a home, a 
country, more far flung than Europe. 


My country is not yesterday. My country is 
tomorrow. And the angelus has already rung out 
this day. 
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' War Lies 


The ‘part ‘that propaganda played in in- 
flaming hatred between nations is referred to 
oy the Rev J. R. Macphail in The Young 
men of India Burma, and Ceylon, 


In the war days people were mad, mad with 
hate and fear; and all the time, Government told 
lies about the enemy, in order to inflame_ the 
people’s madness still further. In these saner days, 
surely no Briton can hear the words ‘German 
atrocities’ without shame. ‘ How many, stories of 
handless babies and crucified Canadians were 
invented, and circulated, and believed, which sane 
people would have scoffed at! Again when the 
Lusitania was sunk, it was deliberately concealed 
that she was carrying ammunition; and every one 
in Great Britain and America glowed with moral 
indignation. After the War we found that we had 
been played with ; and how sick and sold we felt! 
That is how the war was carried on. The lowest 


motives Were constantly appealed to, by the lowest ` 


methods. If the truth had been known, or if 
people had been allowed to think, or if the British 
had realized for a moment that the Germans were 
just like themselves, the war could not have lasted. 
And it has to be recognized that, if the leaders of 
the people were liars, the people were more than 
willing to be dupes. ` 

During a war, most of the fighting men have 
some respect for thelr enemy, and even some 
affection. One man, whose health has never 
recovered from his war-injuries, told me that he 
was in the fighting-lme when the news of the 
Armistice came through, and he felt inclined to give 
three cheers for the Germans as if it were the end 
of a foothall-match. Many shared this feeling: 
and we all know that the higher authorities had 
to send orders into the front-line trenches forbidding 
the troops to ‘fraternize’, ‘with the enemy. 


But some of the combatants, and the majority of” 


non-combatants, -are thoroughly demoralized, 
during a serious war, by hate and fear: they will 
believe any evil of the enemy, and will cherish 
thoughts of frightful barbarity. This is nothing 
new in war: Isaiah and Aristophanes and Tolstoy 
describe how the same sort of thmg happened 
during the smaller wars of their days. During 
the Napoleoni¢ wars, there were thousands of 
Enghshmen firmly convinced that Napoleon’s 
normal diet was babies. But never before did 
it happen on the scale of 1914-18. Insanity is 
certainly not too strong a word. Almost everyone 
was affected : the few men who kept their heads 
seemed to the rest to be possessed by the devil. 
[f a man suggested that there might be any gcod 
in any German, or that there was any chance of 
Germany ‘winning,’ he was denounced as a traitor 


- to his country. 
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The Crisis in Islam 


The Calcutta Review has a very interest- 
ing article on the present tendencies in Islam 
by Mrs: T. H. Weir in course of which she 
says: 


Has this reformed Islam, which in its beginnings 
we may observe in the most diverse places of the 
wide Islamic world, really still a right to the name 
of Islam, or is it, to_ return to the dictum of Lord 
Cromer, in truth Islam no longer! The final 
answer, if indeed itis to be anything more than 
a play upon words, can only be found in the 
development of the Islamic world asa whole. 
And only thus is it permissible and profitable to 
ailude to certain points of view which might be 
important for the understanding ofthe result of 
that historical judgment. The Modernists feel that 
they are thoroughly good Muslims not only 
Muhammed ‘Abduh, but also men like S. Khuda. 
Bukhsh and Ziyi Géok Alp. Those of the old 
orthodoxy, who of course at the beginning of the 
movement, were enormously in the majority, and 
are still, especially as they are supported by the 
great mass of those who have no opinion, will 
doubtless be.inclined to see in the ideas of reform 
which certainly, confessedly or not, include the 
abandonment of the Islamic law,a defection from 
Islam. The reproach of unbelief: is now-a-days 
generally in disputatious theological circles, made 
pretty freely and rashly, and all the more so just 
because it usually has not much serious effect, 
and being so lightly made, it is not taken very 
seriously. For as the Islamic Church is _ originally 
and fundamentally one with the State, if has not 
evolved any definite organization of its own to 
examine any such. reproach and if necessary deal 
with it energetically. So the name of Muslim 
cannot very easily be refused to practically anyone 
who feels and declares himself a Muslim. In 
addition the founders and leaders of Modernism 
were men against whom mainly because of their 
respected position and partly because of their 
undoubted piety, the frenzy of the crowd dared 
not break out. They themselves did not wish to 
put themselves outside the Islamic church, nor 
had the church the will, the power or the courage 
to draw a dividing line between itself, and them. 
Therefore, thanks to a certain elasticity due to 
the very lack of a hierarchical. organization of the 
church, the justification of Modernism seems almost 
from the beginning to be in principle ensured 
within its own bosom. | mo 

To be sure, there is no possible doubt that 
Modernism means a .wide breach with the ideas 
of Islam hitherto regarded as binding, and certainly 
so does the Modernism of the comparatively 
moderate Wahabi culture, hardly less than that 
of those who think more consistently and regard- 
lessly in terms of historical development. For ag 
we have clearly seen they all, in a greater or legs 
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degree, abandon the Islamic law which hitherto 
was held to be the essence of Islam. But the 
whole imposing structure of the Islamic system is 
so constituted that when one part gives way the 
whole threatens to fall. That fact is brought home 
to us when the Turkish reformers reject “historical 
Islam” and go back to “original Islam.” It really 
means nothing else than the giving up of the 
Islamic civilization of the Middle Ages, and_ if 
Lord Cromer, in his famous pronouncement, has 
that in mind, then he is right; but even if this 
civilization, by the fixity imposed upon it by 
Islamic law, has been wrapped up in the cloak of 
religious consecration, still in reality it never was 
the essence and heart of Islam. It is conceivable 
that outsiders have seen rather the outward form 
than the inner meaning and only too frequently 
have run the risk of mistaking the one for the 
other. Islam, is also. religion, religion to its. very 
core, a religion which is not only a collection of 
outward ceremonies, but one which is a conviction, 
a kind of ~attitude towards God and the world. 
Even the boldest Modernists from ; ‘conviction 
adhere to Islam in this sense. 


ei 


* 


The Indian Communal Problem—A Solution 


Professor Radhakumud Mukherjee has 
been suggesting for the two years that the 
communal problem in 
India to be to conclude minority treaties 
on the lines laid down by the League of 
Nations. He contributes an article on this 
subject to The Hindustan Review and 


_ concludes by saying : 


We may now in conclusion sum up the 
applications of the scheme of the 
Nations concerning Minorities to 
form of the following propositions :— 

(a) The minority problem is not a Moslem 
but a Hindu problem in India. The Moslems in 
the different provinces: of India are either in a 
majority or are in a hopeless minority below the 
numerical limit fixed by the League; for example, 
about 6 per cent in Madras,.10 per cent in Bihar 
and Orissa, 4 per cent in C. P., per cent 
in U. P. and 19 per cent in Bombay. Hindus 
are in the majority in all the provinces except 
Bengal and Punjab, where. however, they are in 
a minority which forms ‘a considerable proportion 
of the population,’ as required by the League, 
more than 45 per cent of the population, which 
‘than the minimum percentage 
fixed: by the League for a minority. 

. The minority problem is a Moslem problem 
where the whole of India is concerned, of which 
the Moslems form about a fourth of the population, 
and thus satisfy the numerical test inposed by 
the League. ___ 

(b) The Hindu minorities of 
Punjab are not entitled 
or any: reserved number of 
They are entitled only. to 
linguistic, ractal, 
permits. 7 : 
(c) Thus the Indian minorities of both Bengal 
Punjab must be prepared to work a common 
in those 


Indian in the 


Bengal and 
to any special electorate 
seats in the Legislature. 
y to the kind of protection, 
or religious, which the League 


+ 


and 


f 


~ the 


League of 
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provinces without any reserved representation 
for themselves in the Legislatures or statutory 
guarantees as to the number of seats they must 
obtain in the Legislature through the avenue of 
the common electorates 

-(d) The Hindu minorities in the two provinces. 
aforesaid are however entitled to the full protection 
of their language, their religion and their racial 
characteristics, their social customs and personal 
law. They can even claim denominational schools. 
out of public funds if they can produce sufficient 
number of pupils to take advantage of them, 
40 in the case of primary schools and 300 for 
secondary schools. eck 

(e) If in any local area within the province a 
Muslim minority appears to’ be numerically 
larger than 20 per cent of its population, it will 
be entitled to all the three kinds of protection, 
linguistic, racial, and religious, on the lines 
indicated above. . l l 

( f) Similarly. if the Sikhs, who form only 
about 11 per cent of the population of the Punjab: 
and thus fail recognition as a legal minority, form 
more than 20 per cent in certain local areas, there 
they will be entitled to full protection as indicated 
above and to defiominational schools for, 
of the training of their children in their mother 
tongue and religion from public funds. 
_ The Sikh position has been made clear by 
the patriotic declaration of the Sikh representative: 
fo the Round Table Conference, Sardar Ujjal: 
Singh, at its last plenary sitting to the effect that 
Sikhs will withdraw their 
separate electorate or any reserved or weighted: 
representation if the whole of the Punjab is 
thrown open equally to all creeds and communities. 
for building up a genuine democracy on the- basis- 
of a common electorate, or constituencies represent- 
ing only localities or special interests. 


Tt is to be hoped that the whole of India, 


irrespective of creed or community, will declare: 


demands for 


purposes: _ 


itself with one voice against comimunal electorate — 


or representation which is the very negation of 
democracy and is entirely incompatible with, and: 


‘completely contradictory to, any form of ‘popular: 


responsible Government or Dominion constitution,. 


which British policy stands pledged to grant to 


India. 

Will not the different communities and minorities. 
of India, Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs.. 
Parsis, Anglo-Indians, aad Depressed Classes rise 
to the height of the occasion, and, placing country 
before community and creed, i 
common motherland a sound, stable, and strong 
democracy comprehending in a common citizenship. 
and nationhood her many races and communities. 
or will they, against the law and constitution of 


every civilized country in the world, carry their 


communal differences beyond their legitimate 


sphere to legislature and administration to split. 


them up into sections and thus permanently 
disfigure and disable the entire body-politic ? 


A Board of Economic Enguiry 


‘The suggestion for an economic general 
staff is not new. Something like this has 
been attempted in Great Britain and sugges-- 
ted for India. In connection with this sub-- 
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ject, there is an article in the Indian Journal 
‘of Economies by Mr. J. W. Thomas, Principal, 
Hailey College of Commerce, Lahore, on the 
working of the Board of Economic: Inquiry, 
Panjab, which is particularly interesting : 

At the present moment there seems to be 
considerable interest displayed in the question as 
to whether it is desirable to set up in India, 
Economic Advisory Councils on lines similar to 
those which have been established in other coun- 
tries. The recent visit to India of Sir Arthur 
Salter, the Economic Adviser to the League of 
Nations, Geneva, has probably stimulated this 
Interest and frequent requests are made for 
information as to the origin and constitution of the 
Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab. Such seekers 
after light are usually referred to the article 
whieh Prof. Myles wrote for the Indian Journal 
of Economics in January 1925 (Vol. V, Part 3, 
pp. 246—49), but as some of the information 
contained in that article is now a little out-of-date, 
it may not, perhaps, be inadvisable, to review the 
reasons for the establishment of the Board, the 
objects it has in view and the. work which it has 
done in the last decade. It is possible that the 
original article may not be available to all readers 
of the present note and for that reason perhaps a 
certain ‘amount of repetition of the information 
contained in Prof. Myles’ article may be forgiven. 

The Board came into being at the instigation. of 
the Government of the province in the year 
1919, when it was thought desirable to inquire 
into the economic conditions of the agriculturists. 
Tt was felt that some permanent body should be 
set up to undertake economic research in the Punjab, 
and Government agreed to the recommendation of 


the Committee appointed to inquire Into the matter; 


that “it was highly desirable to establish a Stand- 


ing Board of Rural Economic Inquiry for the 
Punjab...this Standing Board to have at its 
disposal, an annual allotment of funds -for 


expenditure of the, payment of investigators, the 
encouragement of investigations and the publication 
of results.” — i 

The constitution of the Board was formed so 
as to secure the co-operation of officials and non- 
officials and was thoroughly representative of the 
people who were likely to be interested in the 
economic development of the province. The 
original constitution is still in force, though. some 
modifications appear fò be necessary in view of the 
ex-perience gained. _ 

Although it was originally intended that the 
Board should deal with rural affairs only, an 
urban section was added and the two Financial 
Commissioners of the Province were appointed 
ex-officio Chairmen of the two sections. There are 
23 other members, vix. the. Directors of Agriculture, 
Industrie anda Public Health, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Inspector of Factories, 
the Professor of Agriculture in the Agricultural 
College at Lyallpur, and the Professor of Economics 
in the Punjab University: all the above are ex- 
officio ; the remaining 16. members are nominated 
as follows :—two officials who are interested in 
Economics and Statistics, by the Chairman, one 
official from his department by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, four by the Syndicate of 
the Punjab University, two by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and seven by Government, of 


sented by 
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whom one has to bea journalist. The term of 
the nominated members is three years, and the 
Board has power to co-opt not more than four 
additional members to serve for a period of not 
more than three years. 
The functions of the Board are as follows : 
1. to lay down lines of economic investigation :~ 
2. to co-ordinate the 
inquiries : 


results of economic 


3 to encourage and direct economic study 
and research ; and 
to publish economic material. 
Roman Alphabet for India 
Mr. A. C..Woolner writes in The Edu- 


cational Review on the problem of applying 
the Roman alphabet to Indian languages: 


Recently there has been some discussion in 
the papers on the use of the Roman alphabet 
for writing and printing- Indian languages. This 
is a question partly of habit and of the sentiment 
born of habit and partly of practical convenience. 
Now one reason, why for instance, Roman-Urdu 
has not proved more popular than it has done, is 
that in several ways it is not sufficiently practical. 
The factis that in applying the Roman alphabet 
to the Indian languages and to Urdu in particular 
one fundamental mistake was made. That mistake 
was the effort to reproduce all the peculiarities of 
two other systems of writing, namely. the Indian, 
represented by Nagari and the late Semitic, repre- 
Arabic and Persian. In other words, 
the attempt was rather to represent one set of 
letters (Indian or Persian) by another set (Roman 
with wany diacritical marks or accents) than to 
apply the Roman letters (with as few accents as 
possible) to an Indian language. 

The reason of the mistake is clear. The Roman 
alphatet was first used for this purpose by 
Europeans and especially im books intended for 
instruction in an Indian language. Moreover, it 
was desired that these Huropean pupils should 
go on to read and write the Indian script. _ 

The use of the Roman letters was intended 
to be only introductory to the correct use 
of another system. That is an artificial use of an 
alphabet, very different in character to the various 
adaptations of the Roman characters that have 
been made in Europe, where they have been 
adapted (with a sparing use of accents) to various 
languages as different in character as Spanish and. 
Polish, not to mention non-Aryan languages sich 
as Basque and the language of the Lapps. 

In other words, Indian scripts have been 
transliterated with Roman letters (with many 
accents) but little has been contributed to the 
question of writirg an Indian language directly 
with Roman Jetters in a convenient form. By 
convenient. form I meana form that could be 
easily read by Indian speakers of the language 
(after a little practice of course) and easily repro- 
duced by typewriter, printing-press and telegraph. 

The main problem in view is the use of the 
Roman alphabet to represent a modern Indian 
Janguage. The transliteration of Sanskrit and 
Arabic is a different matter. It happens however 
that Sanskrit and Arabic words are often used by 
Hindustani writers which have not been thoroughly - 
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absorbed by the modern language. ‘These are 
spelled according to the classical language, though 
currently pronounced in a different manner. 
What should be the Roman spelling? That is a 
practical problem which depends on the extent to 
which a word is familiar to readers. An out-of- 
-the-way word would have to be transliterated 
exactly as written in Nagari or Arabic characters, 
in accordance with a generally accepted system 
of transliteration, or else be printed in the original 
character. . , 

The problems cannot be solved by philologists 
alone. They concern the practical printer as 
regards the best kind of marks to use and the 
average speaker of the language as to what is 
. Intelligible without special marks. 


arene 


Causes of the World Slump 


Among the many interesting explanations 
of the causes of the world trade slump 
the most recent one-is that offered by Sir 
E. Hilton Young, who was Financial Secretary 
to the British Treasury in 1921-22 and also 
the Chairman of the Indian Currency and 
Finance Commission. Sir E. Hilton Young’s 
diagnosis is quoted in The Mysore Economic 
Journal with editorial comments : 


In Sir Hilton’s opinion the present slump is the 
result of the accentnation. by, a coincidence of 
special factors, of a periodic depression. “Next. 
¿c production is subject to periods of prosperity and 
adversity. They result from the. fact that supply 
and demand are never long in equilibrium. Deman 
stimulates supply by rising prices until surply 
exveeds demand. Falling prices then put the brake 
on supply , until demand exceeds supply, and the 
cycle begins over again. The stimulus of rising 
prices and the brake of falling prices are intensified 
by the working. of the modern  credit-system. 
Psychological factors are active in making them 
effective. Falling prices are at once the _ chief 
symptom of the period of depression and the 
measure of its intensity. The following special 
factors have been at work in this slump, , tending 
to reduce prices.” 

The effect of reduction of demand claims 
attention next. Demand has been reduced or_ its 
previous tendency to increase has been . checked, 
we are told, by special circumstances, including : 

1. The fall in the birth-rate. 

2. The reduction of armies, with their higher 
standard of consumption in comparison with that 
of the same men in civil life. 

. The impoverishment by the war and by 
subsequent Socialist legislation of the better-to-do 
and the reduction of their higher standard of 
consumption. 

4, The recession of civilization in China and 
Russia, and political troubles in India, Egypt and 
South America. 

Lack of confidence in the stability of 
property in general and accumulated wealth in 
particular, the result of high taxation and confis- 
catory tendencies in legislation ; as here and in 
Australia. ; 

6. The dislocation of international trade by the 
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multiplication of the number and rate of tariffs 
after the war. i 


7. Disturbance of the mechanism of exchange 


by Reparation and War Debt payments, 
Big and abnormally swift changes of habit 

and fashion, sometimes due to competition of ‘new 
commodities, have made productive plant obsolete 
without time for readjustment (wool. rayon, motors). 

Turning to increase in supply, we are told that 
supply has been abnormally stimulated by special 
circumstances, including: Bs 

1. Increase in area available for cultivation, 
owing to progressive penetration of uncivilized 
areas bv forces of civilization (Africa). -_ 

The rapid advance since the war in the tech- 
nique of production, both in agriculture (for the 
first time in economic history) and in manufac- 
turing industry (rayon, wheat in Russia). _. 

_ 38. -Political stimulus, by such means as prohibi- 
tiorf of imports, import duties, subsidies and differ- 
ential transport rates. Fe tg ho 

uring the war there was a general rise in 


prices, After the war there was competition to 


secure the advantage of the rise, and pass on its’ 


disad vantage. 

“Prices for agricultural - produce were, and 
remain, low in, comparison w. 
factured goods. This stimulates agricultural 
production. As profits fail, producers. seek to 
maintain income by increasing output. 
the purchasing power of the agricultural population 
of the world (a large majority). The fall in the 
value of agricultural produce relative to manu- 
factured articles has a specially adverse effect upon 
our export trade.” 

Among the special factors are .some of more 
than ordinary interest. Normally, as supply 
increases when prices fal], the fall in prices 
stimulates demand for previous uses and causes 
fresh demand for new uses, thus counteracting the 
fall. Special factors have been at work obscuring 
this normal effect : ane o 

. For some of the principal. commodities 
affected by the fall. the demand is incapable of 
substantial expansion (wheat). 


. In 
benefit of 


the fall has been absorbed by inter- 
mediate interest (capital charges, rents, transport. 
and middlemen) and has never reached the 


consumer (coal, rayon, oil seeds, silver). 

A special case of the burden of intermediate 
charges is. the comparatively high.wage rates in 
manufacturing industry in the United Kingdom, 
particularly in the sheltered trades such as 
transport. 

_ That has tended to raise the price of our goods 
in comparison with goods produced in other coun- 
tries, and so to reduce the demand for them. At 
the same time, the benefit on the high price being 
absorbed by intermediate charges, there is no com- 
pensating stimulus to production. = 

The effect of falling prices is next adverted 
to. Normally, when prices fall. the diminished 
return tends to check production. Special factors 
have been at work obscuring this effect :—(1) 
Combines to finance and hold up crops have 
“absorbed the shock” and enabled weak producers 
to survive who would otherwise have been driven 
out of production. These combines have invariably 
broken down in the long rrun, with the result 
that the productive system has been subjected to 
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sharp blows in place of steady pressure (cotton, 
rubber, copper, wheat). A special case of this is 
the reluctance of British banks to realize losses by 
compelling liquidations. (2) Some articles are 
produced. as by-products in the manufacture of 
others. Their production continues almost indepen- 
dently of their own (silver) price, 

The general conclusions arrived at are thus 
summed up:—Owing partly to reduced demand, 
but chiefly to increased production, there is a 
marked excess supply of commodities. “A reme- 
dial policy.” said Sir Hilton Young, “should have 
for its objects :— l 

To prevent the use of the powers of Govern- 
ment artificially to maintain wages and prevent 
their adjustment to world prices. 

To prevent the use of the powers of Govern- 
ment artificially to support industries or plan no 
longer profitable, specially by abuse of doles. - 

o help industry to rationalize intermediate in- 
terests and reduce their toll on profits. 

To help industry to rationalize production. 

To help industry to redistribute productive 
effort ‘with a special view to the establishment of 


. fresa forms of export trade. 


F 


To help agricultural industry to rationalize pro- 
duction.and organize marketing. Control to secure 
seasonal marketing will do good in some cases, as 
for example wool, cocoa.” 

The following practical measures are of a sort 
to advance the above objects :— f Pe 

“Protective measures (import duties, licenses, 
quota). to secnre the home market to the home 
producer, in effcient industries. 

The stimulation by small financial advantages 
on investment in capital plant within the Empire, 
specially the Empire overseas. l , 

_ The reduction of public expenditure not imme- 
diately profitable, with a corresponding reduction 
of taxation, to help the rationalization and redisiri- 
bution of productive effort, and to stimulate it by 
increasing its reward, 

Closer co-operation between central banks, 
particularly U. S_A. and France, to ensurea uniform 
currency and credit policy and to economize gold 
by diminishing competition for it. 


The Gult of Mother-Goddess in India 


Writing in The Calcutta Review on the 
pre-Aryan elements in Hinduism, Mr. Atul 
Krishna Sur describes the Mother- Goddess 
cult as it was practised in India. 


Lastly, certain fundamental similarity between 
the Mother-Goddess of ancient Sumer and 
Mother-Goddess of India leaves no room for doubt 
that both are derived from a common source, 
Foremost among these similarities are the 
following: (1) The Mother-Goddess in both the 
countries are conceived as.a virgin yet she had 
a consort. (2) The sacred animal of the Mother 
Goddess in both the countries was the lion and 
that of her consort was the bull. '3) Besides the 
performance of her feminine functions she was 
capable of doing purely male functions such as 
fighting. In Mesopotamian inser ptions she is 
constantly referred to as “Leaderess of Hosts in 
Battles.” The Indian goddess as is well known 
was capable of doing the same thing. In the 
Devimahatmya section of the Markandeyapurana is 


the . 
‘mention may specially 
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narrated the story of how when the gods were 
ousted by the Asuras they implored the help of 
Durga whereupon the latter took up arms and. 
humiliated Mahisha thé Asura and his hosts. 
(4. The Mesopotamian goddess was intimately 
associated with the mountain. She is constantly 
called the “Lady of the Mountain.” The intimate 
connection of the Indian Mother Goddess with the 
Mountain is_ shown by her such names as Parvati.- 
Haimavati, Vindhyavasini, etc. (5) And lastly the 
name of Sumerian goddess, Nana, is still preserved 
in the name of the Indian goddess Nanadevi, 
who has a famous temple at Hinglaj in Gujrat. 
Those who believe that the Sumerian Kaunakas 
wore palm leaf skirt would find the use of a - 
similar garment in modern India and above all 
its association with the Pre-Aryan goddess Parna- 
savari. Such fundamental similarities as above 
cannot be explained away as accidental, | 
_ Mother Goddesses occupy a very prominent and 
important place in modern Hinduism. But they 
have no place in the Vedic pantheon, which was. 
modelled on a patriarchal earthly society. But 
with the process of time pre-Aryan feminine- 
deities gradually found reception in the Aryan 
pantheon. Thus in the later Vedic period we find 
Kali, Karali, etc. But they were introduced not 
in their original character nor as separate entiti-s,. 
but as part and parcel of the Vedic cult of Agni 
or Fire. But as the Aryans advanced towards. 
East India their religious orthodoxy became 
attenuated and the Un-Aryan deities began to 
assert their influence on the Aryan pantheon in a 
most aggressive manner. Thus in the Epics and 
the Puranas we find mother goddesses. in their 
true non-Aryan character. Indeed, in some 
porene of these works, these goddesses have 
een frankly stated to have been originally wor- 
shipped by such non-Aryan peoples as the Savaras. 

The cult of the ‘nother goddesses underwent 
further development through the influence of the 
Tantras—which works reveal to us, a religion— 
perhaps aboriginal—of sexual orgiastic character. 
which doubtless in substance is very old and: 
popular. ; Sa 

in the Hinduism of to-day the village feminine 
deities occupy an important place. In almost every 
village and town of India may be seen a shrine 
ora symbol of the deities. There is no doubt 
that it represerits another phase of the pre-Aryan 
mother goddess cult more or less modified by 
Brahminical influence. 

Though the cult of the Mother Goddess had 


no piace in the Vedic religion, yet the 
Grihyasutras incidentally mention some of the: 
goddesses of popular origin. Of such | deities 


be made of Yasini, “the 
ruling Goddess. who is _probably the Mother 
Goddess who despite all Vedic influence always 
was the chief spiritual village power identical: 
with Sivas wile in various forms.” These 
goddesses were invoked of as givers of offsprings 
and longevity. There cannot. be apy doubt that 
these goddesses were the direct descendants of 
the nude goddesses of pre-Aryan times. 


Training for Co-operation 


Sir Lalubhai Samaldas writes in The: 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly on the 
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proposals of Sir Daniel Hamilton for the 
promotion of co-operation in India : 


The basic idea of the training institution is to 
prepare young men for rural uplift work to be 
‘done with the help of the co-operative movement. 
For this purpose, students will be given training 
in the theory and practice of co-operation and 
also will be made to do agricultural work in the 


fields and also to work at the spinning wheel and - 


hand-loom and other crafts. For this work, which 
is to be carried on in two areas, dry and wet, at 
Bolpur and Gosaba, Sir Daniel wanted financial 
assistance to the extent of Rs. 1,50,000 which 
seems to have practically been promised - by the 
Finance Member of the Government of India. 
That one Co-opertive Training Institute—or two 
if the: original scheme is to be followed out in 
all details—can be established to train up as many 
men as Sir Daniel expects within this amount is 
quite feasible, if we take into consideration the 
fact that Sir Daniel wants to charge each young 
man Rs. 15 for his boarding and Jodging. The 
real and the important point to consider is as to 
the use to be made of these men after they have 
been trained in the Institute, as no one wants 
merely an ‘addition of unemployed co-operators 
to the already unemployed Arts graduates and 
under-graduates. Sir Daniel thinks, these men 
ought to be employed in expanding the co-operative 
movement in Bengal. I agree with him in think- 
ing that useful work can be found for them in 
the co- operative field, but it can only be found 
if, as I have said above, the Minister in charge is 
prepared to chalk out a bold policy of considerable 
expansion of the movement and also if he is able 
‘to get, from the Finance Member the requisite 
money for carrying out his policy. Probably. to 
strengthen the hands of the Minister and of the 
Finance Member, Sir Daniel submitted his second 
proposal, namely, to reclaim 30,000 bighas of land 

and hand over the same after reclamation to the 
Government of Bengal which will probably derive 
permanently, land revenue of Rs. 0 and a 
net income of about Rs. 30,000. An Initial Ican 
of Rs. 2,00,000 is required for the purpose of 
reclamation work which can be recovered from 
_ the land revenue income of the reclaimed property 
or may be ‘written off as development charges 
under capital account. 


The Problem Of Adult Education 


Mr. 
Service Quarterly what is one of ‘the 
most urgent and vital needs of the moment: 

The criticisms that have been hitherto levelled 


against the educational policy of the Government 
have been mainly directed towards’ the field 
‘of either University education or secondary 


education or, as in more recent times, primary 
education. The late Mr. G. okhale made 
the extension of primary 
aim of his political life and the post-reform 
period has seen, some expansion in the number 
-of pupils attending primary schools and in 
the amount of money spent on their education. 


V. K. Rao points out in Zhe Social . 


education the cardinal ` 
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moment intend to suggest that 
this enthusiasm for pvimary education — was 
inopportune or disproportionate; it is . certainly 
sad that sufficient attention has not been drawn 
to the almost. entire absence of. such a thing as 
adult education in this country. It is hardly 
necessary to point out, especially in. view of the 
impending changes in our constitution, that it 
is only 4 literate people who can run most 
efficiently the democratic machinery of government. 


I do not fora 


From a political, as well as an economic 
standpoint, adult ‘education is undobtedly essential 
in the interests of the present aan: 


When compared to this imperative need, the 
available machinery of adult education in this 
country is deplorably poor, both in quantity 
and quality. 


Not only are the existing facilities so few 
but no attempt has been made to study the 
needs of the Indian position on a systematic 
basis and we might well contrast this apathy of 
the Indian Government to the: interest shown by 
the British Government in this 
evidenced by the appointment, some years ago, 
of a special Government Committee on adult 
education by the Ministry of Reconstruction in 
Great Britain. And. in this. connection. I would 
quote the Committee’s own admission that 
“adult education is a permanent national necessity, 
an inseparable aspect of citizenship and 
therefore should be both universal and life-long.” 
The World Education Conference which met 
at Edinburgh in 1925 also recognized the 
importance of this aspect of the edueational 
problem by providing for a special section to 
discuss the various aspects and possibilities of 
the Adult Education Movement. 


The problem of adult education in India is 
mainly three-fold. It includes education of a 
type that closely corresponds to university 
education given to those who are unable to 
acquire it by reason of their straitened means, 
education given to the workers of modern 
industry in the three R’s as well as in the 
ethics and economics of a healthy trade union and 
working class movement, and instruction in 
elementary hygiene, and in some features’ of 
the concepts of citizenship given to the large 


masses of the rural population. These are 
three district. needs and have obtained, in turn, 
appropriate institutional expression in Europe, 


University extension classes and summer vacation 
courses provide the needs of the first, labour 
colleges and workers’ educational associations 
meet the requirements of the _ second, while 
those of the third are attended to by rural 
reconstruction leagues, agricultural associations 
and occasionally by co-operative _ societies. In 
view of this one cannot but disagree with 
the narrow interpretation which Prof. Kemp 
Smith sought to impose on the term adult 
education by defining it as “education for those 
who have not had the opportunities of a university 
training but who in the course of their daily 
vocations have come to feel the need, or who 
can be brought to feel the need, 
special training as only the universities and 
those who have passed through them are in-a 
position to supply.” ” 
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Safe-guards and Reservations 


Efforts are being made in various ways 
and directions by British ‘imperial diehards 
to see that Mahatma Gandhi does not attend 
the Round Table Conference, or, in case 
he does so, to see that before he sets foot 
on British soil he accepts the safe-guards 
and reservations, generally believed by 
Indians to have been formulated in British 
interests. These efforts are being made both in 
Britain and in India: in:Britain in the press, 
on the platform, and in Parliament. As 
Mahatma Gandhi has declared repeatedly 
that he would not attend the R. T. C. unless 
the terms of the truce concluded between 
Congress and the Government were fully. 
observed and unless there was also a settlement 
of the communal problem, the non-observance 
of the truce terms by some officers in 
various provinces and the persistence of the 
separatist Moslems in ‘their demands may 
be due in part to the influence of the 
imperialist diehards.: 

A British Offcial dated May 
19, runs as follows : 

Answering a series’ of questions directed to 
elicit information as to the acceptance of safe-cuards 
in the Indian constitution by Mr. Gandhi, the 
Secretary for India, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, said that 
the published result of the conversations between 
Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi showed that the 
constitutional discussions were to be resumed on the 
scheme outlined by the Round Table Conference 
and fhat it was explicitly’ recognized that just as 
federation and Indian responsibility -were an 
essential part of the scheme, so also were-the 
reservations or safe-guards in the interests of 
India for such matters as defence, external affairs, 
minorities and the financial credit of India. 

Congress under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi would be prepared to accept only those 
safe-guardS and reservations which could 
be shown to be clearly and solely in the 
interests of India. But Mr. Benn’s reply 
admits of two interpretations, vex., that the 
reservations or safe guards formulated were 
in the interests of India, or that only those 
safe-guards orreservations would be considered 
essential part of the scheme which 
could be proved to be in the interest of 
Indians would not object .to the 
sec ond interpretation. 


wireless, 


British diehards have been trying to 
make out that the safe-guards or reservations 
are a settled fact—that they cannot be done 
away with or altered. 


_, But Mr; C. Y. Chintamani, one of the 
delegates” to the R. T. C., publicly stated 
some time ago that whatever had. beem 


hitherto accepted at that Conference had: 
been provisionally accepted. A cable, dated 
London, May 19, gives that to be “the 
opinion ` also of Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri,. 
another “delegate,” 

Mr. Sastri, in his speech, pointed out that every 
member- of the Round Table Conference had given 
only his provisional assent to its decisions, and 
had left himself free to reconsider the situation. 
Therefore it would not be surprising if the new- 
comers to the Conference should be anxious to. 
discuss everything afresh. 

The opinions: of Mr. .Chintamani and 
Mr. Sastri are admittedly entitled to full 
credence. But ‘it is not necessary to rely 
on their testimony alone. For in the official 
report of the Indian Round Table Conference,. 


“it is stated that 


“Agreement is only Provisional.” 


The official report on the Indian Round 
Table Conference from 12th November 1930: 
to 19th January 1931, containing Sub- 
Committees’ reports, Conference resolution. 
and Prime Minister’s statement, presented 
by the Secretary of State for India to 
Parliament by command of His Majesty, and 
published by. the Government of India, 
naturally gives the first place to reports of 
Sub-Committee No. 1 dealing with Federal. 
Structure. The second report of this Sub-~ 
Committee, signed by Lord Sankey states the 
safe-guards and reservations. This self-same 
report contains on page 14, paragraph 2, the 
following passage v : 

“It must be clearly understood that although 
agreement has been reached by a majority-of the 
Sub-Committee on many important matters, 
such agreement is only provisional, and every 
member foliowed the example of Lord Reading 
who said that the understanding had been from 
the outset that it would be open to all members 
when they came to consider the complete proposals- 
for the Federal constitution, to modify or change- 
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-any provisional assent they might have hitherto 
gwen. Every member of the Sub-Committee 
reserves to himself the right. of modifying his 
opinion before the final picture is completed. 
This is the attitude of British and Indian members 
dike.” (italics ours. Ed, M. R.) 


Nothing can be. clearer and 
clusive than the above. 

The doubts of the most sceptical should 
‘be set at rest by the- Resolution. adopted by 
the Conference unanimously at the final 
Plenary Session, held on 19th January, 1931, 
which contains, among others, the following 
swords : i 


“The Conference sitting in Plenary Session has 
- received and noted the Reports of the nine Sub- 
‘Committees submitted by the Committee of the 
whole Conference with comments thereon.” 

These Reports, provisional though they are, 
together with the recorded notes attached to them, 
- afford. in the opinion of the Conference, material 
of the highest value for use in the framing of a 
constitution for India, embodying as they do a 
‘substantial measure of agreement on the- malin 
ground-plan, and many helpful indications of the, 
points of detail 
ours. Ed. 


If anybody 
much suffering and 


more con- 


really thinks that, after so 
sacrifice on the part of 
millions, Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest of 
Indian leaders, would agree to go to 
London to fill in some minor details in 
a scheme of quite fractional  self-rule, we 
cannot congratulate such a person on the 
possession of even an iota of common Sense. 


i 


‘Glaring inaccuracy in Education Report ? 


In his report on “Education in India in 
“1927-28” Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, Officiating 
‘Eduéational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, gave a tabular statement on 
-page 7,in whichit was recorded thatin 1927-28 
Calcutta University bad 1,720 students in 
University Departments and 27,390 students 
in affliated colleges. The corresponding 
‘table in the same officer’s report for 1928-29 
states that in 1928-29 Calcutta University 
had 1.171 students in University. Departments 


and 2,928 students in affiliated colleges. 
If Mr. Mackenzies figures are correct, 


then one must conclude that, in the course 
of one year, in the colleges affiliated to 
“the Calcutta University the number of students 


had decreased from 27,390 to 2,928. Ts 
this a fact? | 
From the two fables in the two reports 


-we learn further that the number of members 
-of the teaching staff in colleges affiliated to 


` 
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the Calcutta University was 1168 in 1927-28 
and 1,268 in 1928-29. In other words, though 
these colleges lost 24,462 students in one 
year, they had to znerease their teaching staff 
by 100 for suck a phenomenally ` diminished 
number of students! Again, in 1927-28 
colleges with 27,390 students turned out 2,104 
graduates ; but in 1928-29 the same colleges 
with only 2,928 students turned out 2,384 
graduates, 7c, 280 more graduates, on. 
account of the unparallelled decrease in the 
number of students! ! ! 

Another point requires clearing up. 
Calcutta University Departments are stated 
to have had 1,720 students and 303 teachers 
in 1927-28 and 1,171 students and 200 
teachers in 1928-1929. This means that 103 
teachers were cashiered in 1928-1929, because 
students had decreased by 549; or, in 
other words, each of these 103 teachers used 
to teach on an average less than .. three 
students ! EE- E 


—— 


Not “Bharatam,” But “Bhrataram”’ 


On the eve of the celebration, at 
Santiniketan, of the 70th birthday of the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, he was interviewed by 
a representative of The Amrita Baxar 
Patrika. He was asked several questions. 
One question and the poet’s reply to it are 
printed below : 

Asked about what he considers to be the duty 


of his countrymen in this juncture the poet replied 
that he really did not know what to say. He oad 


however, tell what he himself believed and tried. 


all through his life to act up to. He continued: 5 


“Politics is not my sphere. The big political 
questions are not for me to solve. All that I know 
Is that as an Indian I ought to put forth all my 
energies, notin paying sentimental homage to a 
deified Mother India who isan abstraction, but in 
trying to do good to, ameliorate the lot of, as many 
of my countrymen as lies in my power to do. If 
you call it a message~I hate the word message, 
my message to my people is this :—Don’t let all 
your energies be Spent up in sentimental outburst, 
but translate them into action. You, have had 
enough of ‘Bande Mataram.’ Let ‘Bande Mataram 
be now replaced by ‘Bande Bhrataram.’ Neither 
by waving the national flag nor by spinning your 
allotted quota of cotton on the Charka, - cau you 
win Swaraj, but only by constructive work for the 
masses, only by actual service to your fellow- 
countrymen, can you achieve it.” 


In most of the papers printed outside 
Bengal in which we have seen the interview 
reproduced i its entirety or in part, the 
words “Bande Bhrataram” have been printed 
as “Bande Bharatam,” thus making the poet’s 
suggestion nonsensical. When one shouts 
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Mataram,” it is 


“Bande meant that he 
salutes the- Mother (India). If he 
shouts “Bande Bharatam’ instead, he 


salutes the same entity, India. 
tute one .cry for the other would be to 
make a distinction without a difference. 
Rabindranath Tagore is undoubtedly a poet, 
but he is not quite innocent of logic or 
devoid of common sense. Yet on the 
assumption that he exhorted his countrymen 
to shout “Bande Bharatam” instead of 
“Bande Mataram,” he has been subjected to 
solemn criticism even by some responsible 
and able editors. 


What he wants is that instead of senti- 


mental outbursts addressed to a deified 
abstraction or figure of speech, his 
countrymen should salute, should adore, 


their brethren (bhrataram) in the practical 
way of actual service rendered to them. 


-, Many who do not know him think of 


him,” not as a man who sleeps little and 
devotes his waking hours to work, as he does, 
but merely as a man of dreams, visions and 
abstract ideas, lying: supinely on his back 
all day long.: They do not know what has 
been and is being done practically in his 


estates for his tenants and in many a village 


in the Birbhum district in which Santiniketan 
Sriniketan are situated. Among the 
village crafts practically taught and en- 


_ couraged under the auspices of the Visva- 


bharati Village Reconstruction Department, 
both hand-spinning and hand-weaving are 


included. We have purchased and used 
. various kinds of cloth produced by Sri- 
niketan spinners and weavers. Of course 
other village cottage industries are also 


taught and encouraged. Village sanitation, 
maternity work and medical relief receive 
practical recognition. Many credit societies 
are at work in the neighbourhood to help 
the villagers. The poet is practical in 
his outlook, He has ‘not the least re- 
pugnance to whatever will bring prosperity, 
joy’ to the villages of 
India. He is only against making a fetish 
of the spinning wheel, the national flag, or 
any other paraphernalia of mechanical or 
merely sentimental ritual of Nationalism. 
He does not dislike flags as such. His 
village Brati Balaks (‘Boys with a Self- 
imposed Duty”) have a significant flag of 
their own. 

From Gandhiji’s interpretation of Purna 
Swaraj it is clear that the mere absence of 
external restraints is not synonymous with 
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his idea of freedom. This is true of Tagore’s 
idea of freedom also. Tagore, no doubt, 
thinks, as other people also .generally do, 
that freedom implies the absence of restraints 
Imposed from without. But this is not 
enough. It is clear from his writings that 
there must be inner freedom also, born of 
enlightenment, self-purification and self- 
control. Such freedom cannot be attained only 
by hand-spinning and flag-waving as such. 

Whether hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
alone can solve India’s poverty problem or 
even merely the problem of clothing all 
people, need not be discussed here. — 
But assuming that they can, one may observe 
that, though food and clothing and shelter 
may suffice for man’s animal existence, man 
alone. So the true 
servants and children of the Motherland 
are they who help their brethren and sisters 
to live a full inner and outer life. 

It has been objected that the poet has 
given his opinion more dogmatically and 
emphatically and in a more unqualified form 
than was necessary. May be. But the 
meaning and qualifications were so obvious. 
Moreover, when slogans like “Spin and win 
Swaraj? are used, it is not considered 
necessary to divest them of emphasis, vigour 
and dogmatism and to qualify them with 
addenda and ifs and buts. 


Tagore’s visit to Persia Postponed 


His Majesty the King of Persia had some 
time ago invited Rabindranath Tagore to 
visit Persia. Recently he sent a long 
telegram repeating the request. The poet, 
therefore, sent Dr. Ali, one of the officers 
of Sriniketan, to Bombay to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for sailing on the 21st 
May. But in the meantime he fell il) and 
the proposed visit had to be abandoned for 
the present. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that the Indian 
poets word and work appeal to men of all 
races, all” faiths, all ranks and all kinds of 
political opinions. For, in the realm of 
politic’, though monarchism and soviet rule 
are as poles asunder, the poet receives 
felicitations not only from monarchs but also 
from Soviet Russia, though when in Moscow 
he did not conceal his opinion of methods 
of violence. On the occasion of the poets 
70th birthday Prof. F. N. Petrov, President 
of the Society for Cultural Relations, 
U.S. S. R, sent his. warmest greetings to 
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him, adding : “Dear 
continued happy 
work benefiting 


Poet, I wish yoa 

years of creative 
India and humanity. 
Cultural workers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republic wish all success to your 


great educational work for renascent India.” 


Preparatory Meeting For Tagore Septuagenary | 
a Celebration - 


-7 That  Rabindranath’s word and work 
) of different races, ranks, 
faiths and occupations was evident also from 
the meeting held last month at the Calcutta 
University Institute to appoint a Committee 
to make the necessary preparations for 
celebrating the completion of the 70th 
year of his life We do not remember 
to have ever seen such a large 
representative gathering of Calcutta citizens, 
European and Indian. 

_  Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, 
‘BMA, D. Litt, crm, Bengal’s oldest living and 
shill active savant and author, was elected 
to preside. The Pandit said of the Poet 
in the course of his speech : 

He has tried all phases of Literature—couplets. 
stanzas, short poems, longer pieces, short stories, 
longer stories, fables, novels and prose romances, 
dramas, farces, comedies and tragedies, songs, 
operas, kirtans, palas, and) last but not least, lyric 
poems. He has succeeded in every phase of 
Literature he has touched, but he has succeeded 
in the last phase of poetry. beyond measure. His 
essays are illuminating, his sarcasms_ biting, his 
‘satires piercing. His estimate of old poets is 
deeply appreciative, and his grammatical and 


lexicographical speculations go farther inward 


N 


than those of most of us.. Blessed with noble . 


parentage, blessed. with leisure, blessed with 
competence, blessed with intellectual equipments 
of a high order and a charming presence, Nature 
seems to have designed him for the career he 
has chosen and the mission he has received from 
Nature, from society. from education and from his 
early associations. He has acquired fame not only 
for himself but for his country and his race as 
well. He has lived as an ideal poet as described 
by Raja-Sekhara a thousand years ago. 


Dr. Haraprasad Sastri added : 


He has received his reward. The best reward 
of a poet is his own  appreciation,. his own 
satisfaction and his own complaisance. The world 
has honoured him; the crowned heads of Europe 
have given him warm reception; crowds of people 
have come wherever he has gone, to hear him, to 
appreciate. him, and to admire him. Distant 
Scandinavia has given him a prize. 


“But”, the speaker asked, 
countrymen done for hin?” 


“what have his 


They have greedily read his books and received 


* 
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all the benefits of such study; but how have 
they repaid the benefit ? a 

În ancient India, poets used tọ be rewarded 
in a variety of ways. The stories of Kalidas’s 
‘ambassadorship, and, 
current to the present day. When India was 
parcelled out into small states, Bhavabhuti was an 
all-India power. But that was another India. 
India then had_ political power, and that makes 
the case of modern India quite different. Even in 
the near past, poets are known to have gained as 
much as six crores of rupees fora single stanza: 
but these dre exceptional instances. The great 
warrior, ‘organizer and statesman, Shivaji, gave 52 
elephants for 52 verses of Bhusana Kavi. Haranath, 
a wild poet, having squandered away the wealth 
given to his father by Akbar, gained 10: lak 
from the Raja of Baghelkhand for a single long 
verse ; but outside the gates of the ‘palace, a blind 
poet presented him with a single short verse, and 
he got from Haranath a lakh of rapees out of his 
ten. In modern Rajputana, ‘lakh-pasao’ is an 
institution: any poet writing smart verses gets 
from his Raja a lakh. I know À 
received two such gifts; {his grandfather received 
three. Thè ‘lakh-pasao’ was a good means of 
rewarding poets. 


“But,” the Pandit added with regret, “we 
have no Rajas here in Bengal to give us 
lakhs”; and asked: “What are we to do to 
reward great poets or our great poet 
Rabindranath?” His answer was: 


_ These are democratic times. We should all read 
his poems. That would be his _ best reward, 
economically and intellectually, and, above all, let 
us show our appreciation by demonstrations like 
those that are going to be proposed. Let us cele- 
brate his seventieth birth anniversary—a pretty 
long life in these days of famine and degeneration, 
with all heartiness. i 


Mrs. Kamini Ray, the greatest living 
Bengali poetess, moved the following resolu- 
tion: 


“That this meeting offers its respectful greetings 
to Rabindranath ‘Tagore and- conveys to him its 
warm felicitations on his completing the seventieth 
year of his life” . 

She observed in the course of her speech 
that . 
Rabindranath was. not only a great poet buta 
a great national worker and leader who hss heen 
an ideal to youths and a symbol of unity of the Kast 
and the West. a 

In supporting the resolution Mr. Arthur 
Moore observed that the Poet’s writings, 
“through translations, have made him a great 
citizen of the world.” í k 

On rising to move the following resolution 
Sir ©. V. Raman received an ovation: 


~ 


_ “That. this meeting is of opinion that the occa- 
sion of the Poet completing, his seventieth year 
should be celebrated by, his countrymen and all 
sections of the community In a fitting manner in 
Calcutta at a convenient time.” - 
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Professor Raman observed im the seourse 


of his speech that 


the award of the Nobel Prize for Literature’ 
generally caused dissatisfaction; for many 
questioned the justice of the award. ilt 


as a difficult task to make satisfactory awards 
every year for poets; for poets were _ rarer 
han scientists and good poets were rarer still. H 
wards for literature were made every twenty 
years, preferably once in a century, Rabindranath 
was certain to be chosen. 

Coming to the question of the place 
where the celebration ought to be held, 
rof. Raman humorously drew attention to 
the largeness and other features of even a 
preliminary meeting like the oie under notice 
nd observed that no smaller place than. the 
Maidan would serve the purpose; as 
he ceremony should consist of having darshan, ot 


‘the Poet; for they would be satisfied with notbing 


Ibss_ than personal participation by the Poet in the 
telebration. 


On rising to second the resolution Mr. 
parat Chandra Chattopadhyaya, the popular 
Bengali novelist, was . the recipient of pro- 
onged cheers. He observed that “It was an 
mpossible task to give a catalogue of 
Rabindranath’s achievements.” He was right. 
Hor Rabindranath’s is a many-sided and 
owerlng personality, of which authorship is 
nly one, though a principal element. And 
sven the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
would make a pretty long list. In his poem 
dressed to Victor Hugo, Tennyson called 
ibe French author 

“Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloudweaver of phantasmal hopes and fears,” 

“Lord of human tears,” “Child-lover,” and - 

“Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 
As yet unbroken, . 

Ali these epithets and many more ean be 

ightly applied to Rabindranath Tagore. 

= Mr. Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyaya made 
a practical and quite appropriate suggestion, 
hich is worthy of being given effect to. 
Said he : 

On this occasion they should remember that the 
two institutions with which Rabindranath was 
clpsely associated were Vesva-Bharati aod Sri 
niketan. Many would say that they were mere 
dfeams. lt might be so, but they were not dreams 
oj ordinary people but dreams of the world-poet. 
Al fitting celebration of the seventieth birthday 
allniversary of the poet should be by due recogni- 
tin by his countrymen of the two institutions 
which he had founded and with which he had 
bden so closely associated -throughout the latter 
days of his life. It was not Impossible that the 
poet might be nursing a grievance against his 
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countrymen for their comparative failure so far to 
properly appreciate the utility of those institutions 
and on his birthday celebration they should do 
their best to make good their default. 

The poet has done what he could to give 
Their further 
materialization depends upon the cordial 
practical co-operation of those in India and 
ideals. o 
The Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj, 
Rev. Dr. W.S. 
Urquhart, Col. Gidney, Sir J. O. Coyajee and 
many others also took part in the proceedings. 


od 


“Abominable Religious Bias” 

Under the above heading The Mussalman 
of Calcutta writes : - 

The “Evening Citizen” of Glasgow had: the 
following in its issue of the 10th November, 
1930, with a picture, of course, a fictitious one, 
of the ‘Holy Prophet (peace be on him):— 

We do not think it essential to reproduce 
the long extract from the Glasgow paper. 
Our readers may take it for granted that that 
journal has shown ‘abominable religious bias.” 

The Mussalman’s comment on the extract 
is given below: 

This is one of the, many instances of how 
Christian writers malign Islam and. its Holy 
Prophet. We would draw the special attention 
of the reader to the words and sentences 
italicized by us. Missionary _ journals are in 
the habit of misrepresenting Islam in this way. 
It is a pity that a paper that deals mainly 


with politics should have such abominable 
religious bias. 
There is no mention in The Mussalnan 


of any capital or other punishment inflicted by 
any Indian or British Mussalman in Great Britain 
on the editor or publishers of the Glasgow 
paper for publishing init “a picture, of course, 
a fictitious one, of the Holy Prophet” and for 
displaying “abominable religious bias” in 
addition, If may be concluded, therefore, that 
it is not areligious duty of any Musalman to 
inflict on anybody who does such things- any 
punishment—not in Great Britain in any case. 
Other alternative conclusions may also be 
drawn. But we refrain from any speculation, 
as we do not know what is the teaching or 


_the injunction of the Islamic scriptures on 


such matters. It is the duty of learned 
Muslims to enlighten non-Muslims on the 
subject. z l 


So-called “Ali-Bengal Muslim Conference” 
The Mussalman of Caleutta writes : 


The Muslim Conference recently held at 
Calcutta under the presidency ‘of Maulana 


č 
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Shaukat Ali is called “All-Bengal Muslim 
Conference” but it appears that no prominent 
‘or representative Mussalman from the Mofassil 
‘except the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca appears to 
have attended it. It is thus evident how the 
Pae was representative of the Mussalmans of 
-Bengal. 


More Moslem “Delegates” to R. T. C. 


The Mussaiman writes: 


Maulana Shaukat Ali in the course of his 
speech at the Muslim Conference in Calcutta is 
reported to have expressed the hope that at the 
next Round Table Conference “some more Muslim 
representatives of the advanced” school would be 
included so that our community may have some 
independent spokesmen also.” ividently Maulana 
Shaukat Ali refers to the Nationalist Mussalmans 
when he talks of representatives of the advanced 
school, which was not represented at the last Round 
Table Conference. The Moulana Saheb wants that 
the Muslim community should have some indepen- 
dent spokesmen, also at the next Conference. The 
suggestion is as it should be. -` 

It is, however, amazing to note that the so- 
called Muslim Youth Conference of Calcutta has 
passed a resolution urging that the Nationalist 
Mussalmans_ should have no representatives at the 
next Round Table Conference. This only excites 
our laughter and we do not take it at all seriously. 


No “Delegates” for Hindu Mahasabha 


Government has not yet.given the Hindu 
:, Mahasabha a single “delegate.” Finding perhaps 
that nobody was interested in seeing that injus- 
tice to the Hindus was prevented, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, and to some extent Mr. Jayakar and 
Raja Narendranath also,- no doubt, gave the 
R. T. ©. the benefit of the Hindu Mahasabha 
point of view,’ but their nomination was in 
their personal capacities. Dr. Moonje, in 
fact, declared publicly before starting for 
England that he was going in his individual 
capacity. Probably Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has been invited to join the R.T. C. 
but, as Mahatma Gandhi has said, in his 
(the Pandit’s) individual capacity. 

Supposing, however, that all the four 


Hindu gentlemen named above would try to. 


prevent injustice being done to the Hindus, 
which is doubtful, it is not fair that the 
Moslems should have so many “representa- 
tives” and the Hindus, who are more than 
thrice their number, should have only four. 
But if in British official \and non-official 
opinion the Hindus are regarded as a 
negligible factor, it is their own fault.’ The 
Hindus seem to be ashamed of being a 
majority in India as a whole. Many of them 
seem to consider ita sin, almost a crime, to 
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be a majority, though they had no hand in 
becoming such. On the contrary, the social 
polity of the Hindus has all along been 
helping to reduce their majority continually. 


So-called Calcutta Muslim Youth Conference 


The Mussalman explains why it has used 
the epithet “so-called” regarding the Muslim 
Youth Conference in- Calcutta, . 
following words: 


' We have used the epithet “so-called” before 
no un Cónference because we find that men 
O 
of Karachi and Moulvi Md. Shaf of Daudnagar, 
Bihar, seconded or supported resolutions at this 
Conference. They are neither youths—we do not, 
of course, f 
word has recently changed—nor are they residents 
of Calcutta. We do not think that either Karachi 
or Bihar is within the town of Calcutta or within 
its suburbs or even within the province of Bengal. 


As for some of the contentions ' of Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the same paper writes : 


Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan_ of Allahabad in his 
presidential speech at the Youth Conference is 
reported to have said as follows in favour of 
communal electorate: “The French Canadians have 
maintained their communal parties in the parlia- 
ment of Canada for more than a century and in- 
stead of becoming nationalists they have remained 
communatists throughout the period.” But Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad conveniently makes no mention of the fact 
that communal electorate, is non-existent there at 
present. Lord Durham in his report about the 
efficacy of joint electorate says as Hollows about 
Canada :—"“The new constitution provided for a 
common electorate and it is well known that the 
French and the British in Canada are now on the 
friendliest terms, which would not have been the 
case if the cleavage which existed before the 
grant of Dominion status to that country had been 
further widened by the creation of separate electo- 
rates.” Joint electorate may not be a panacea for 
all ills but its efficacy and potentiality must not 


be ignored. 


ne - 


State’s Neglect and Missionary Opportunity 


We have nothing to say against those 
who relieve human misery in any form or 
remove human ignorance, without any ulterior 
and lower object. But whatever the foreign 
Christian missionaries’ motives may be in 
giving medical help, educational facilities and 
famine relief to such Indians as stand in 
need of them, the fact cannot be gainsaid 


that such © missionary activities have 
furthered the cause of Christian prose- 
lytization. If in India Government had, 


from the beginning of British rule here, 
established a sufficient number of schools 


in the 


or 60 or over, such as Mr. Abdullah Haroon. 
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and colleges, there would not have been 
either the need or the missionaries’ oppor- 
tanity for establishing educational institutions 
which have indirectly helped to “convert” 
many Indians to Christianity. Similarly, if 


œœ by a consistent. and persistent policy of 


ł 
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encouraging and building up national 
industries, including agriculture, and of 
increasing national efficiency, Government 


had enabled Indians to remain or become 
prosperous, there would have been no 
famines worth the name, and there would 
not have been any necessity or opportunity 
for missionaries to “convert” famished men, 
Women and children indirectly through the 
stomach. Likewise, if from the beginning 
of British rule, there had been a constant 
endeavour to train physicians and surgeons 
establishing a sufficient number of 
medical schools and colleges and to open a 
sufficient number of hospitals, as also to 
adopt countrywide measures of sanitation— 
things which are not being done even now, 
there would not bave been any room for 
Christian missionaries to start medical 
missions, which help indirectly to “convert” 
non-Christians. : 

Theoretically the British Government in 
India is pledged to observe religious 
neutrality. But in practice, whatever subsidy 
is given to missionary educational or other 
Institutions is an indirect help to prose- 
lytization and, therefore, a breach of reli- 
gious neutrality. 

Philanthropic work done by missionaries 
increases the reputation and prestige of 
Christianity. As a set-off, the neglect of 
its duty by the Christian Power in India 
in the educational, sanitary, medical and 
economic spheres, takes away from the 
reputation and prestige of Christianity. 


Mahatmaji’s Doctrine of Hindu Surrender 


It is a painful necessity to criticize any- 
thing that Mahatma Gandhi says or does. 
For his one aim in life is to promote public 


good. But we are obliged by a sense of 
duty to differ from him sometimes. 
Recently Mahatmaji has ineulecated ‘in 


Young India a doctrine of Hindu surrender 
in the following words : 


“As a Satyagrahi_ I believe in the absolute 
efficacy of full surrender. Numerically, the Hindus 
happen to be a majority. Without reference, there- 
fore, to what the Egyptian majority did. they may 
give the minorities what they want. But even if 
the Hindus were a -minority, as a Satyagrahi and 


r 
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a Hindu I say, the Hindus would lose nothing in 
the long run by full surrender.” 

“The surrender advised by me is not of honour 
but of earthly goods. There is no loss of honour 
In surrendering .seats, positions or emoluments.” 

So far as seats, positions or emoluments 
bring to their holders certain advantages and 
conveniences, they are undoubtedly worldly 
objects which may be sacrificed, if necessary, 
for achieving human freedom or for the 
attainment of some other higher good. But 
we doubt if such surrender is either necessary, 
or whether if made, it would bring national 
freedom in the widest and deepest sense 
nearer. But let us now consider the doctrine 
of surrender, on the lower worldly plane. 


——, 


Surrender of “Earthly Goods” 


Taking the entire population of the 
country as a whole, the number of persons 
who hold appointments in Government, 
municipal and other public offices is a compara- 
tively small one. But many a little makes a 
mickle. The surrender of any kind of occupation 
cannot but increase unemployment among 
those who surrender. As the occupations 
referred to by Mahatmaji are generally those 
followed by middle-class people, their surren- 
der by Hindus would make the prublem of 
middle-class unemployment acuter among 
Hindus. This would be the case particularly in _ 
Bengal, where chronic unemployment has already 
led some young men recently to commit 
suicide. Belonging as we do to this part of 
India, we are naturally better acquainted with 
its problems than with those of other. parts 
of the country. The Hast India Company 
and its servants at first ruined the indigenous 
trade and industries of Bengal, as readers 
of the history of the reign of 
Nawabs Mir Kasim, ete, know. After 
that, private British merchants stepped 
the field. This led the middle-class 
people of this province to take to clerkships 
and other similar “literate” posts, teaching 
and the profession of the law, ete. Britishers 
could not and did not occupy the entire field 
of trade and industry. On account of the 
Incapacity and disinclination of middle-class 
Bengalis for trade and industries, which were 
in great part the result of the East India 
Company’s doings in the 18th century and 
the earlier part of the19th, they (the Bengalis) 
could. not occupy even this unoccupied field. 
Hence it has been occupied by Indians from 
other parts, who are not at all to — 
blame for doing so. This has made 
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public posts one of the mainstays of middle- 
class Bengalis, particularly among the Hindus. 
For the Hindu Bengalis .have for various 
reasons taken to English education more 
than Muslim -Bengalis. Now, if Hindu 
Bengalis are to surrender this class of 
occupations, unemployment among them 
must inevitably increase. Unemployment 
leads to moral degradation and crime also. 
We are entirely in favour of educated 
Muslim young men getting their share of 
public posts according to their ability. But 
we do not think if is right that any group 
of men should be asked to surrender their 
claims to such public employments as they 
are fittest for, because they are Hindus. 
It is best for men of all faiths to get into 
office through the door open to talent. 
It is an unwarranted assumption that 
Muslim young men cannot get public posts 
unless by special arrangements and according 
to a minimum standard of efficiency. In the 
recent Indian competitive examination for 
the Indian civil service, out of the eleven 


candidates occupying thé first eleven 
places in order of merit seven are 
Muhammadans. 

The aspect of middle-class unemployment 


to which attention has been drawn above 
may be more conspicuous in Bengal than 
elsewhere, but nowhere in India is it entirely 
non-existent. 

The word "emolument? covers other 
earnings than the salaries of salaried’ men. 
It applies to the profits or earnings of all 
professions and occupations. We do not 
know whetber Gandhiji desires Hindu 
lawyers, Hindu private medical practitioners, 
Hindu teachers, 
retire from their occupations and surrender 
their emoluments in order that Musalmans 
may take to the professions of those Hindus 
and have these emoluments. 

But we do not wish to lay too much 
stress on the mere worldly aspect of seats, 
positions, emoluments, ete, though the 
preservation of a high standard of morals 
and moral progress are not unconnected 
with material well-being. Let us, therefore, 
pass on to the higher and non-material 
aspects of seats, positions, ete. 


ee 


Surrender of Duty Growing Out cf Capacity 


Mahatmaji has advised the Hindus to 
make a full surrender and assures them that 
in the long run they would lose nothing by 


Hindu traders, etc., also to. 
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such surrender. We do not think it necessary 
to consider further whether the Hindus 
would lose by such surrender. We are more 
interested in considering whether the coun- 
try, the nation, as a “while would gain or 
lose by such surrender, 

Just as Abraham Lincoln said, “No nation 
is good enough to rule another nation,” so 
it may be said. with equal truth that no 
religious community is good enough to rule 


another Yeligious community or to manage 
by itself the public affairs of a country. 
inhabited by many religious communities. 


Hence, it is necessary for the good of the 
mation as a whole that the affairs of the 
country should be placed in the hands of 


the most capable and the most public-spirited 


persons, chosen jointly from all religious 
communities and classes by citizens belong- 
ing to all these communities and classes. 


This result cannot be brought about by the _ 
community to any 


full surrender of 
other community. 

Mahatmaji is perfectly right in saying 
that there is no loss of honour in surrender- 
ing seats, positions or emoluments. But 


any 


there is Joss of usefulness and of the duty 


and right of serving. the country. Whatever 
the case may be at present, under -Swaraj 
membership of legislatures and other repre~ 
sentative bodies- and humble and high posi- 
tions in the public services, will mean 
opportunities of serving -the country in 
various ways. Emoluments and honours 
may be given up. But no community 
or class should deprive itself of the duty, 
right and opportunity of serving the country. 

The number of persons who can do many 
kinds of work with equal excellence or even 
tolerably well, is small.’ Most men can do 
only one kind of work best. The capacity 
for doing that kind of work best, comes 
from natural inclination 
from knowledge, ability and skill acquired 
by education, training and practice. 
capacity brings with it 
duty. This duty of every 
dharma 
right to 


its corresponding 
individual is his 
in a special sense. No one has a 
shirk or surrender this duty.. He 


may, of course, take to another kind of work - 


for which he is not so fit. But such a 
course means, not only that he gives up his 
duty properor dharma, butalso that he thereby 
deprives his country and humanity of the 
best service which he-could have rendered. 
We hope to be pardoned for taking an 
extreme case. Mahatma Gandhi is the 


or aptitude and - 
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greatest political leader of the country—the’ 


greatest géneral in its non-violent and non- 
communal fight for freedom. He is, more- 


over, a great moral and spiritual teacher 
and a social reformer—through his journals 
and in other ways. Out of many kinds of 
work which he could do, he is best fitted 
for all these kinds. He has been called 
by God to such work, and so these. 
are literally his vocation. Has anybody 
any. right to ask him, has he himself 
the right to ask himself to give up 


this vocation of his, in order that some one 
belonging to a minority community may do 
all those kinds of work which he does? 
Would India and the world be benefited by 
his giving up such work ? As the minority 
community which is most before the 
public eye and which. Mahatmaji also 
has most in view is the Muslim community, 
let us assume that Mahatmaji surrenders in 
favour of Maulana Shaukat Al. He is 
mentioned, as at present he is the foremost 
Muhammadan leader of the separatist 
Moslems, whose activities must have played 
the greatest part in producing in Gandhiji’s 
mind the -surrenderist complex. Every one 
ean judge for himself whether the Maulana 
Saheb will be able to do with equal ability 
all the kinds of work which Gandhiji does, 
and teach the world ahkimsa, brahmacharya, 
non-communalism, etc. as well as Gandhiji 
has been doing. 

From the unpaid, honorary and unselfish 
work which Gandhiji has been doing to 
even the highest kind of salaried work, 
is a big descent.: Bat no salaried work, 
however humble, can be despised. The work 
of the judge and the chaukidar, of the 
professor and thea peon, of the governor 
and the clerk, and so on, should all be 
considered as necessary for the. existence 
of civilized society. All paid functionaries, 
from the highest to the lowest, are worthy 
of respect, if they do their work properly 
in a spirit of service. ` 

For different kinds of work there are 
very capable men among all religious 
communities. As far as can be ascertained, 
those among them should be chosen for 
such kinds of work as are best fitted 
for them, irrespective of caste or creed. If 
some men are best qualified to do the 
work of legislators’ or judges or professors 
or doctors or engineers or executive 
officers or policemen or clerks, the 
administration and the welfare of the 
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public in general will suffer if. they are 
to be called upon to make room for others 
simply because the former are Hindus. 
Generally speaking, those who are qualified 
only to be good judges or professors 
cannot be as good mechanics, if they are 
prevented from doing their proper work. 
How will the country gain by- turning a 


good doctor into an indifferent or bad 
engineer or grocer or ship-captain or 
aireraftsman ? 

We shall touch _ here on only one 
communal aspect of Gandhiji’s doctrine of 
surrender for Hindus alone to follow. 


It is a well-known fact that many persons 
have changed their faiths for the social and 
other worldly advantage to be gained 
thereby. If it is generally understood 
that Hindus alone are to and will follow 
the doctrine of surrender inculcated by 
Mahatma Gandbi and the greatest gainers 
therefrom are to be the Moslems, politically 
and economically, then there are likely 
to be some conversions to Muhammadanism. 


We know it is theoretically correct and 
the ideal thing ~to say that men should 
not change their religion for worldly 
reasons. But there have been apostates 
for worldly reasons among men of all 
religions. Mahatma Gandhi has objected 


strongly to the methods of proselytization of 
Christian missions, because these methods 
involve the use of worldly advantages. But, 
quite unintentionally, Mahatmaji’s doctrine 
of surrender for Hindus may lead some of 
the latter to become Musalmans in order to 
have the political and economic advantages 
which the application of the doctrine to 
practical life will necessarily bring to 
Muhammadans. For Mahatmaji says that it 
is the Hindus who are to -surrender—no 
matter whether they are in a majority or in 
a minority, and it is the Moslems who are 
to take, no matter whether they are in a 
majority or in a minority. 

Mahatmaji desires the Hindus to surrender 
to the minorities {in the plural). Let us take 
a hypothetical case. Iftwo minority commu- 
nities want 51 and 658 per cent of the 
seats or the posts ‘respectively, , the total 
would come to 104 per cent, not 
only leaving nothing for the Hindus 
-but involving the use of an  algebraical 
quantity (4). Where are these 4 per 
cent to be got from?* We do not put 
such a question merely in a flippant spirit, 
If the unjust. and illogical demands of 
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there 
imitate 


encouraged, 
wanting to 


any community are 
will not be others 
its example. 

Principles cannot and should not be 
surrendered. It is a principle that no one 
should neglect or give up a duty or a kind 
of service to the public which he is best 
qualified to perform. It is another principle 
that the public work of a country should be 
carried on by its ablest men, so far as they 
cean be chosen, because that is the only way 
to make its people healthy, wealthy, 
enlightened, wise, moral and strong. 

Tt is well known that, even if in a country 
there be no difference between community 
and community as regards integrity, ability 
and spirit of service, absence of competition 
and of the open door to talent will have a 
tendency to make even’ a capable and 
honest community corrupt and inefficient. 
It ought to be considered whether Mr. 
Gandhi’s maxim will not make for the 
absence of competition and of the open door 
for talent. 

As Rabindranath Tagore has observed, 
yielding to unjust demands-and the cry for 
undue advantages only whets the appetite for 
more such demands and advantages. We 
know there is a Pali maxim in the Buddhist 
Dhammapada which~teaches : 


sata fer ala, weg agar RA 
fad ae aaa, aaa afara i : 


“Anger should be subdued by the absence 
of anger, what is wicked by what is good, 
the avaricious or the miserly by generosity, 
and liars by truth.” There is an exactly 
corresponding Sanskrit maxim in the 
Mahabharat. This teaching applies to good 
and bad. men among all sects and 
communities. The only part of the teaching 
of which we were reminded by Mahatmaji’s 
doctrine of surrender is- 


danen.” But it’ cannot be said that all 
members of all “minority. communities are 
avaricious or miserly even politically, 


nor is if the political experience of India 
that the giving of special privileges and the 
making of concessions have cured the habit 
of longing for more. What is a spiritual 
cure for individuals may not always prove a 
political remedy. 

Let us now conclude this long and un- 
_ pleasant discussion with some observations 
which apply particularly to Bengal, as we 
can speak of Bengal more from personal 
knowledge than of any other province. 


“Jine kadariyam . 


August, or 
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So far as Bengal is concerned, it ‘is the 
Hindus who have done’ most for the religious, 
social, moral, educational, scientific, literary, 
artistic, industrial, general economic and 
sanitary progress of the provinee. In | this 
province, it is the Hindus whose sacrifice, 
money, .time, energy and brains have gone 
to the greatest extent to the relief of distress. 
irrespective of caste, creed or race, caused 
by famine, flood, earthquake, epidemics, etc. 
The Musalman Bengalis are educationally. not- 
as advanced as the Hindu Bengalis and the: 
former are not as accustomed to do unpaid 
public work for the benefit of all communities . 
as the latter. | | 

. We do not say-all this either to boast, 
or.to hurt the Musalman Bengalis. We say 
all this to show that the Muslims by them- — 
selves, alone or mainly, will not be able to 


‘do. most efficiently all that requires to be 


done, in paid and unpaid capacities, for the 
welfare of Bengal. Hence, the implicit 
following of Gandhiji’s advice will not be 
productive of the greatest good in ler 
Whether it will be productive of the greatest 
good in other provinces and in India as a 
whole may also be doubted. 


— 


Moslems at R. T. C. and Separate Electorates 


In replying to addresses of welcome at 
Noakhali Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug, one of the Moslem 
“delegates” to the Round Table Conference, 
is réported to have stated: 


“During the last Round Table Conference, the 
16 Moslem delegates were approached by some 
Britishers, who suggested to the Moslem delegates to: 
declare that they (Muslims) would not accept 
Dominion Status until and unless Separate 
Electorate was granted,” 


We had guessed as much long ago. 


«of 
Federal Structure Committee in September 


SIMLA,. MAY. 29. 

The following communique has been issued 7 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India have been discussing the date for the 
resumption of the Indian Round Table Conference. 
The choice lay between summoning the Federal.. 
Structure Committee to this country at the end” 
of June, which would have involved meetings’ in. 
postponing the resumption until 
September. His Majesty’s.. Government were 
prepared to adopt the first ‘course if all sections 
found it to be -.practicable. Enquiries have. 
however, shown that this alternative:.was. seriously 
inconvenient to several members a the Committee 
both at Home and in India. A later date is", 
therefore, unavoidable, but constitutional advance 
iS a matter of so much moment to India that the: 
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resumption of the Round Table, Conference cannot 
be postponed beyond the beginning of September 5. 
- His Majesty’s Government have, therefore, 
~ decided to invite the Federal Structure Committee 
| to reassemble in London, not later than September 5 
t for the resumption of work at the earliest 
practicable date thereafter. 

: “If a communal settlement has been reached 
-¥in India by that time, the work of the Federal 
Structure Committee will be greatly, facilitated. 
If not, it will be a matter for coasideration whether 
the Minorities Committee should resume its work 
about the same time. The quesuen of adding 
representatives on the Federal Structure Committee 
is wider active consideration.— Associated Press. 


Additional Members for Federal Structure 
Committee. 
= It is reported that some more members 
will be appointed to the Federal Structure 
Committee and that the names of eight 
additional members of the Committee were 


considered at a recent meeting of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. ` 
zæ Are these additional members already 


or wul some new men and women be 
appointed afresh to the R. T. C. and then 
also made members of the Federal Structure 
Committee ? i 
` In any case, it has to be pointed out 
that the Committee does not possess a single 
woman member, a single nationalist Muslim 
member, or a single member who is pledged 
to support the views of the Hindu 
Mabasabha.. f 
Apart from the fact that women are 
citizens as much as men and should be 
: represented in all committees, it is necessary 
to state that reports are not unoften received 
from some Provinces and States of the 
brutal ill-treatment received by women there 
r> and of immoral trafic in girls and women 
carried on in and between States and 
Provinces. Women, we are'sure, would 
desire special safe-guards to prevent such 
degradation and atrocities. Of the five members 
of the Committee who belong to the 
Indian 
` and two- non-Muslims. As among the 
‘Indian States non-Muslim States preponderate, 
' this is not a fair proportion. 


A. Women Members of-'R. T. C. 
2 


It has ` been pointed out by progressive 
women in India that the two women who 
are members of the R. T. C. cannot be said 
to represent India’s womanhood adequately. 
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members of the Round Table Conference, ` 


- representatives of those states’ 


States Delegation, three are Muslims- 


They have doiie good work according to 
their capacity. But neither of them belongs 
to the nationalist section of Indian women, 
and two is a very small number to represent 
so many millions. 


is 


indian States’ People and R. T. C. 


It is an. absurdity and an injustice 
that the Indian States Delegation at the 
R.T. C. consists only of some Princes and 
some officers of some Princes. The States 
consist of their people and their rulers—of 
the people, in far greater numbers than of 
their rulers. And the people are more 
important than the rulers. That point does 
not require to be argued. Only two relevant 
facts need be mentioned. One is that the 
existence. of states without any kings or 
princes is thinkable—in fact at present 
among the free civilized countries of the 
world the vast majority are republics without 
any ruling kings or princes; but the 
existence of peopleless states is unthinkable. 
Such states do not exist and never existed. 
Another fact is that among.the free civilized 
countries of the world there is not a single 
one of any importance having the monarchi- 
eal form of. Government which is nota 
constitutional or limited monarchy. This 
means that in those countries the will of 
the people is a factor to be reckoned with, 

Hence, an adequate number of represen- 
tatives of the people of the Indian States 
should be added at once both to the R. T. C. 
and its Federal Structure Committee. Some 
of the princes of these states have, seriously 
made the ridiculous claim that they are the 
people! If 
they represent their people, their suzerain 
H. M. King George V, to whom they profess 
loyalty, also represents the British people. 
But the British people do not recognize ' 
their kings and queens as. their representa- 
tives. They elect their, own representatives 
from among themselves, for the management 
of the internal affairs of their country as 
also to carry on negotiations with foreign 
peoples. 


“Ruin of indian Trade and Industries” 


For reviving our indigenous trade and 
such of the indigenous industries of India, 
as should and can be revived, as well as 
for starting new industries and making 
them successful, if is necessary to know 
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what forces and factors made for the 
decline and destruction of trade and 
industries in the past, so that we may be 
able to eliminate those obstacles. An account 
of some of these forces and factors is given 
in the late Major B. D. Basu’s. “Ruin of 
Indian Trade and Industry,” 
authentic British sources, The first edition 
of:this book having been exhausted, a second 
eta is expected to be brought out in 
_ the 
month. In the new edition some fresh 
material has been added and the book. has 
been printed in bigger type. l 


Prof, Meghnad Saha. on Bangalore Institute 
of ‘Science. 


In noticing in our last issue Prof. Raman’s 
suggestion for the foundation of an institution. 
for carrying on scientific research for solving 
the, scientific problems of India’s various 
industries, we stated our conjecture that 
probably he had been convinced that the 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore 
had not proved to be the kind of institution 
he wanted. Further light on the character 
and achievement of this Institute, proving 
the correctness of our, guess, is thrown by 
what Prof. Meghnad “Saha, È. R. S., said 
about it to a press interviewer last month, 
Said he: 

It has not served the purpose for which it was 
called into existence by the late Mr. Tata and 
Dewan Sir Seshadri. There are many contributory 
causes but one main reason seems to beits location 


and its isolation. An Institute -of the kind that 
exists in Bangalore should bave been near a great 


industrial city. For then alone would there have 


been opportunities for its “members and workers 
to put their theoretical knowledge to practice. As 
it is, I am certainly aware of the fact that most 
young men who undergo training there rush up 
either to Calcutta or to- Bombay in search of 


jobs. . 

The second reason is that in spite of the 
fabulous salaries paid to the past and present 
directors and heads of departments, the institute 
bas not been able, except probably in a few 
solitary Instances, to attract or retain in. itg 
service men who can inspire confidence or put 
life into the work of the Institute. There is no 


justification for giving a fabulous salary to a 


director for purely administrative work. 
The . third reason for the Bangalore Institute 

- being a failure is the method_of recruitment to its 
services. It is very faulty and the salaries’ paid to 
` the Junior staff. are very inadequate. 
_ . To’ illustrate and elucidate this last 

observation of his Professor Saha proceeded 
to’ state : 


mainly from ` 


course of the first week of the current’ 


‘of British trade lay in seeing that there was 
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1 will cite to you a patallel cas@ and quote to 
ou some facts and figures. Take the case of the 


ational Physical Laboratory. at Teddington near .. 


London, one of the biggest and most famous science 
institutes in Great Britain. Its director gets £1,200 
a year and the most junior scientific workers, 
mostly new recruits, in most cases £240 a year. 
The ratio thus obtained between the emolument of 
the director and his lowest paid assistants thus 
come to about 1:5. Bat here at Bangalore the 
director gets a salary of- Rs. 3,500 per month 
which corresponds to about as much as £4,000 per 
year, whilst his assistants or the research workers 
get about Rs. 150 per month or £120 a year. The 
ratio in this case works out to 1:30. You will 
thus see that out of the income of the Institute a 
considerable sum is all spent away on its director 
and the professors and there is no money lelt for 
the younger and really promising workers. I feel, 
so far as this Institute is concerned, there ought 


- 
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to be more research assistants and every one’ oft- 


them ought to be- paid much more handsomely. 
so that they can really devote their lives to the 
problems they set out before themselves to solve. 
The pay of the higher posts‘ought to be cut down 
to the same level as those of the professors 12 
Indian Universities. The directorship, when it 
next falls vacant, ought to be offered toa man of 
Sir ©. V. Raman’s standing. 


— 


Lord Irwin on Policy of Strong Hand 


‘ Lord Irwin made a’speech at a luncheon 
given in honour of himself and Lady Irwin 
on their return from India. He laid stress 
in it on the force of the national feeling now 
working in- ‘India and declared that “the 
advocates of the policy of the strong hand were 
exponents of the imperial philosoplry which 
was out of date and out of harmony with 
present-day facts He emphasized that it 
was only possible to keep a willing and 
contented India within -the empire -by 
agreement.” 

Lord Irwin referred to the intense desire of 
India to develop Indian enterprise and made 


-it clear that India’s interests must come first 


with the Government of India. 

Lord Irwin insisted that any attempt to 
reopen the-Indian fiscal autonomy convention 
was doomed to failure and added that it was 
as impossible for the British permanently to 
ignore the forces working for the development 
of Indian industry, as if was-for Mr. Gandhi 
permanently to ignore the working of econo- 
mic forces. He advised that the vital interests 


such political adjustment as would perna 
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commerce to proceed without disturbance. ™ * 


Dealing with 
Lord Irwin expressed the strong opinion that 
Indian opinion was ready to agree-to them 
provided it could be shown that they were 


constitutional safe-guards, ` 
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first and last in India’s interests. He | Political Prisoners still in Jail 
believed that if Mr Gandhi came to London Last month it was stated in the papers 
he would strain every nerve to secure that, as-the result of inquiries made in 


agreement on these and other .matters to 
be discussed. i 

Lord Irwin concluded by saying that 
difficulties were formidable but not 
insuperable. There was cause for anxiety 
but there was greater cause for wisdom 
and courage and no place whatever for 
pessimistic or “defeatist fears.” 


el 


Hindi Sahitya Sammelan in Calcutta 


hast month a -session of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan was held in Calcutta. 
The attendance was large, and in addi- 
tion to those whose mother-tongue is Hindi, 
who naturally formed the majority of the 


audience, some Bengalis also attended the 
meetings. Some Bengalis made speeches 
also. In other respects, too, this session 


was successful. 

There will be no room for criticism when 
literate Hindi-speaking people will give 
practical proof of as much zeal for encouraging 
Hindi literature and enriching it, as 
they display in making those speak Hindi 
whose mother-tongue is not Hindi. 


eam 


Collective Worship for Hindus. 


The absence of regular periodical congre- 
gational worship among Hindus has been felt 
to be a source of weakness. Hence, at some 
sessions of the Hindu Mahasabha, resolutions 
have ‘been passed in favour `: of instituting 
collective worship. It is generally thought 
that Hindu worship is only solitary and 
must be so, Of course, some part of every 
individual’s devotions and spiritual endeavours 
(sadhana) must be individualistic and should 
preferably be gone through in solitude. But 
collective worship is not antagonistic to the 
genius of Hinduism. Many verses in 
support of this view can be quoted from 
Hindu seriptures. Hor example, Prof. 
Dhirendranath Vedantavagis quotes the follow- 
ing from the Bhagavad Gita : 


paq agau AMATI: ERA | 
magaga at Rea gsafed a fea a 10.9. 


With their minds fixed on Me, with their hearts 


devoted to Me, enlightening one another, and 
speaking to one another about Me, they (the-wise) 
are always contented and happy. 

_ The use of the plural number is a clear 
indication ‘that collective devotions are 
intended, 


different provinces, Mr. Nariman had come to 
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“Vm beginning to doubt Mr. Gandhi’ g claims 
to have this animal under control.” 
» —The Bulletin (Glasgow) 


prisoners in round numbers were still in jail 


John: 


and that the majority of them belonged to. 
Bengal. It is not known whether the young 
men in Bengal deprived of their liberty 
without charge or trial—ordinance prisoners 
as they are popularly called, were counted 
by Mr. Nariman among the political prisoners. 
If they were not, the number of political 
prisoners in Bengal alone would exceed 1,000. 
In any case repression has been. most 
ruthless in Bengal. | . : 


Sarala Devi Chaudhurani at Bengal 
Women’s Congress 

The Bengal Women’s Congress was a sign 
-of the times, and a welcome sign in many 
respects. Panditani Sarala Devi Chaudhurani’s 
presidential address, in spite of its querulous 
tone in some passages against the male sex, 
contains many truths, unpalatable though they 
be. Take the following passages for example: 
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If economic independence is necessary for any 

particular being more than another for the good ot 
the nation, it is necessary for the woman. Economic 
distress is the root cause of a woman’s taking up 
` the immoral profession or leading an immoral 
life. The question of unemployment of women is 
more serious than the unemployment of men. .A 
woman without economic independence often falls 
a prey to the lustful designs of man : prostitution 
is its effect; brothels are its outcome. Therefore 
in an ideal State there should not be a single 
unemployed or unprovided woman and, in an 
ideal society, seduction of woman by man should 
be severely punishable by law ; the betraying man 
should no longer go scot-free and the betrayed 
woman bear the brunt of ostracism, not for the 
benefit of herself, but for safe-guarding the interest 
of the man whose property she was originally. 

The vested interest of man in woman’s - body 
and mind receives the rudest shock when aay 
drastic measure is suggested for her emancipation 
and for the purification of human society. The 
superiority complex of men has assigned to woman 
the position of caterer to his lust and pleasure. 
Even in heaven Urvashis and Rambhas must await 
them. It is the worst form of, exploitation of 
women by men, sanctioned by society, armed with 
the authority of the law and supported by the posts’ 
flights of imagination. 

Drink-shops are injurious to men but brothels 
are the greatest insult to womanhood At both 
the big gatherings of women held*> in Lahore 
last winter, vix, The All-Indian, and The 
All-Asiatic Women’s Conferences, without ignoring 
the claims of drink-prohibition, crusade against 
brothels was. made one of the chief items in their 
programme. o. | 

But the Congress, though recognizing fully 
the need to prohibit drink, has not cast a side 
glance even atthe evils of retention of houses 
of ill-fame. When a Government conducted by 
men fills its coffers by issuing licence for 
traffic in women and a_body like the Indian 
National Congress piloted by men does not 
utter a single word of protest against it, it i 
high time that women bestirred themselves and took 
concerted action to form a World Democracy as 


suggested by the Chinese Poet Dr. Lin in whose 


councils the women will have a major voice 
to safe-guard the purity and peace of the world. 


Famine or Scarcity in Bengal 


Whether the word famine or the word 
scarcity is used to denote the kind of 
economic distress prevalent in east ‘and 
north Bengal, it makes no difference to the 
sufferers. Cases of death by — starvation 
have been reported in newspapers. Kind- 
hearted people have already opened 
-subscription lists and have been giving such 
relief as they can. 


We understand, greater difficulty is 
being felt in the -collection of money 
for famine relief on the present occasion 
than on similar occasions in the past. 


One of the causes of this difficulty is 


. separatist tendencies. 


w 
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said to be the widespread plunder, incendiarism 
and bloodshed in the Pabna district, 
similar occurrences im the Kishorgan] 
sub-division of the Mymensingh district, 
the looting, arson, ete, which were the 
order of ‘the day for some days in the 
town of Dacca and some adjoining 
villages, and the recent murder of the 
proprietor and fwo assistants of a firm ‘of 
publishers in Calcutta. 

When human lives are at stake, people 
should’ certainly rise superior to feelings 
of communal bitterness. And there are 
men who are living up to this noble 
ideal. Whether the generality of 
people also would be enthusiastic in feeding 
the mouth which may again bite in 
future cannot, however, be predicted with 
any degree of certainty. But all classes 
of people are capable of understanding 
and following the precept that the noblest 
form of revenge is to return good for evil. 
Those who are fond of acting on policy may 
be assured that it is also the best policy. 

We do not know what relief messures 
Government have- adopted ‘or intend to 
adopt in the immediate future. . 


—— 


The Maharaja of Mahmudabad - 

By the death of the Maharaja. of 
Mahmudabad the people of India in general 
and those of U. P. in particular have lost 
the services of a public-spirited citizen. 


t 
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He was one of the foremost of nationalist ~ 


Muslims. Some months before the holding 
of the nationalist Muslim Conference 
Lucknow, he along with Syed Sir Ali Imam 
and others issued a manifesto opposing 
He ` was practically 
kept a prisoner in his house for the necessary 
length of time in order that he might not 
be able to fake part in the demonstrations 
against the Simon Commission. He took 
great interest in the Aligarh university. 


Principal S. €. Shahani 


The late Principal S. ©. Shahani 
one. of the leading educationalists, 
reformers and nationalists of Sindh We 
saw him only twice or thrice, once at 
Dethi 
we wereimpressed with his dignified demeanour 
and the quiet determination which marked 
his talk. Meetings are being held in Sindh 
to mourn his loss and to commemorate his 
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and once or twice at Karachi, and ~ 
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services. Evidently he had a hold on tbe 
hearts of a large section of the people of 
Sindh, 
i Burmese Rebellion 

The real- causes of the rebellion in 
Burma cannot be known until it becomes 
safe for people to speak out. Interested 
parties try to make people believe that 


economie depression alone is responsible for 
it. They have also spread a. report that 
Indians in Burma are being murdered because 
the Burmese believe them to be exploiters 
and the causes of their misery. If Indians 
are being murdered- for being rightly or 
wrongly considered exploiters, it requires some 
explanation as to why Europeans also are 
not being murdered owing to the same real 
or alleged cause. There seems 
active but secret and organized propaganda 
against Indians, on account of which large 
bodies of them are being compelled to flee 
the country. 

Government -are trying to crush the 
Burmese rebellion by force. It is quite 
practicable for a big empire to suppress 
such a rebellion in that way. But wouldit not 
be humane and necessary to make inquiries 
and redress the grievances of the Burmese 
people ? Why not try the effect of a solemn 
promise to do so? 

Indian soldiers and Indian 
being used to crush the rebels. But Burma 
is intended to be separated from India. Why 
then should not the British Home Government 


pay for the -present expedition? Why not 
employ British soldiers alone? One can’ 
understand two causes of the rebellious 


Burmans’ resentment against Indians: some 
Indians are the servants of the Government 
hated by - these . Burmese, and the soldiers 
also -who are being led against them are 
Indians. We ask again, therefore, why not 
use British troops alone against the Burmese? 


eee 
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Congress Squabbles in Bengal 


There are parties among Congresswalas in 
other provinces also, eg, U. P. But fortu- 
nately for those provinees there is no big 
Municipality there like the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion with the enormous patronage that can 
be commanded through its bossing. And 
still more fortunately the contending congress 
parties in the other provinces have not 
different organs in the Press to enable them 
to wash their dirty linen in public. 


. few passages, 


to be some- 


money are ` sacrifice. 
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The Congress party organs in Bengal 
have long been full of charges, counter- 
charges, replies, and recriminations. These 
would make painful reading, and we have 
long ceased to read them, after sampling a 
Both parties pose as the sole 
proprietors of angelic innocence and truth- 
fulness and patriotism. But an impartial 
man, if he had the patience to go through 
all the stuff, would perhaps exclaim, “A 
plague on both your parties!” It is not 
possible for mere mortals to arrive at the 
truth even after wading through so much 
unsavoury material. So we would not suggest 
that this should be attempted by anybody. 
“As reported by Boswell,. Dr. Johnson 
once observed, “Patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel.’ Every Congressman and 
every other  politically-minded Indian is 
expected to prove the falsity of this obiter 
dictum. 

It is greatly to be regretted that even 
women have imbibed the poison of partisan- 
ship. 


Bengal’s Good Work Eclipsed by Dissensions 


On account of these wretched dissensions, 
Indians outside Bengal have no idea of the 
valuable work done by women, men and 
children in Bengal during the period of 
Satyagraha at the cost of much suffering and 
Others also, who do not belong to` 
the Congress camp, have been _ serving the 
people- in various ways. They do not 
advertise themselves nor aré they advertised 
by others. It is good that it is so, however. 

Thus has if come about that, outside 
Bengal, this province is taken to be 
synonymous with faction fights. ü 


Calcutta University and Sanskrit 


The Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
has, it is said, expressed the view that 
Sanskrit orsome other classical language 
need not be dffered by candidates as -one of 
their subjects for the matriculation examina- 
It is to be an optional subject. Just 
now we are concerned only with Sanskrit, 
not any other classical language. 

We are opposed to making if an optional 
subject, We do not know on what grounds 
the Syndicate want to make it one. 

There is no need to pit science against 
Sanskrit. As we are concerned with the 
Calcutta University, we need not now 
consider whether Indian boys and girls of 
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other provinces should know Sanskrit. 
Bengali boys and girls should know the 


elements of both Sanskrit and science. If 
Muslim Bengalis demur to such a 
recommendation, we will say, Hindu Bengali 


‘boys and girls should know Sanskrit, though : 


we are distinctly of opinion that all Bengali 
children’ ought to learn it. The Bengali 
language is more closely related to and 
dependent upon Sanskrit than many: other 
Indian vernaculars of Sanskritie origin. That 


may be due to its poverty or its weakness— - 


we need not discuss that question now. We 
are stating a fact. And ‘that being the 
fact, no one . car 
thorough knowledge of the Bengali language 
without knowing some Sanskrit. 


_ In order. to enrich Bengali literature. 
Bengali writers in all departments of 
thought and knowledge and even sentiment 
have to coin new words, And these are 
generally coined from Sanskrit roots. Thus 
the coining of new. Bengali words for 
enriching Bengali literature requires some 
knowledge of Sanskrit. 

Savages may have no cultural past. But 
so far as we are concerned, our present 
culture and civilization, social polity and 
spirituality have their roots in the past. 
The living records of that past are partly 
in Sanskrit and partly in Pali. It is 
too early for boys and girls of 15 or 16 
to determine whether they will or 
will not make a regular study of these 
literatures when they grow older. Let 
‘them learn the elements of Sanskrit. 
It will stand them in good stead even if 
they do not proseeute their studies further. 
It many” or perhaps all of our universities, 
the matriculates have not got to- study 
geography in their college classes. That does 
not make the study of geography at 
school unnecessary. And so likewise with 
some other objects. 


Some say, Sanskrit is not a practical 
subject, without saying what they mean 
by ‘practical. To what practical use do 


most of our 
knowledge of algebra? Is algebra to be 
made an` optional ‘subject for- that reason? 
There are many other subjects studied at 
school, college and university which most 
graduates do not put to any practical use. 
But such studies sharpen the intellect, 


broaden the mind, and make one a cultured . 


citizen. 


Others say, Sanskrit is a difficult subject, 


have a correct or a. 


population. 


school children apply ` their’ 
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Mathematics 
many school 


a relative term. 
difficult. by 


“Difficult” is 
also is considered 
children, 
reason ? Sanskrit appears. more difficult than 
it is, because the right educational method of 
teaching Janguages is not used tor teaching 
it. 


————w 


Educational Progress in Bengal 


According to the Government report on 
public instruction in Bengal for’ the -year 
1929-30, 5.62 and 5.75 per cent of the total 
population of Bengal were under instraction 
in the-years 1929 and 1930 respectively. So 
in one yéar there has been an increase of 
"13 per cent only. 

The opinion of 


going age) was 
We presume, that opinion has 
not been revised. Though 15 per cent is an 


under-estimate of the whole population -of | 


school-going age, let us assume it- to be 
the correct percentage. In Bengal -in 1930, 
including evén college and university students, 
only 5.75 per cent of the population were 
under instruction, and there was an increase 
of only '13 per cent in one year. Therefore, 
to reach-the figure of 15 per cent, if would 
take 71 years more at the present rate-of 
progress ! 
General Smuts on Rabindranath Tagoré’s 
“The Religion of Man” 


Religion of Man,” by Rabindranath 
Tagore, comprises the Hibbert Lectures deli- 
vered by him in Oxford, at Manchester 
College, during the month of May 1930, and 
also contains the gleanings of his thoughts 
on the same subject from the ‘harvest of 
many lectures and addresses delivered in 
different countries 
siderable period of his life. The book has 
been published both in America and Britain. 
How it -Appeals to a soldier and a man of 
action will appear from the following ‘letter 
addressed to Mr. ©. F. Andrews by~General 
Smuts of South Africa `: 


Union Paruiawent—Soutn AFRICA. 
House of Assembly, 
Cape Town, 
30. Mar., 1931. 


“The 


Dear Mr, Andrews, 
_ I herewith. return your copy of Tapore 
“Religion of- Man’ for the loan of which I 


Ts it to be made optional for that 


the Bengal _ education - 
department used to be that the "population of. 
` school-going age (not college- or university- 
15 per cent of the total _ 
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The. People of Lahore. | 
“What it [The Modern Review] seems to object 
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thank you. I have read it with deep inter- 
est—this great prose poem on God and Man. 
It is a wonderful blend of Western Science 
and Eastern Spirituality, and the result is a 
rare’ feast for those who care for the spiri- 


tual view of the world. It is in every way 
a fine achievement—perhaps the best work 
Tagore has yet written. > 
With all good wishes, 
I am, 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) J. P. Smuts. 


“The Case for India” 

The following extracts from a letter writ- 

ten to the Editor of this Review by Dr. 
Will Durant, author of “Ihe Case for India,” 
will be found interesting : 
_ “Thank you cordially for the March and 
April issues of Tae Mopern’ Review. 
It is a magnificent magazine, whose quality 
indicates’ that the subjection of India has 
become a „contradiction in .terms. I am 
profoundly grateful to your great poet for 
condescending to use my little book as the 
theme of so beautiful a page of prose as he 
has sent you for your March issue. 

“Prof. Sudhindra Bose, of ‘the University 
of Iowa, asks me to inquire if a reprint of 
The Case For Inpa would be permitted 
in India. -If you think so, could you send 
a word of advice in the matter to my pub- 
lishers, ...... 

“Did you receive the copy of my book 
which I sent to you?” 

The reply which we have sent was in the 
negative. 

We. have heard that a firm of book-sellers 
which indented for a very large number of 
copies of Dr. Will Durant’s book has not 
received the case containing the books. 


Our Views on Hindustani 


It is not with pleasure that we are obliged 
to revert to the question of Hindustani being 
made the only language permitted to be 
used in Congress sessions and at meetings 
of its committees. We have to do so, be- 
cause of comments made on our notes on 
several newspapers, which 
we need not notice in detail. It is necessary, 
however, to notice one or two remarks of 
It writes : 


to iS some imaginary 


nelish attempt to dispense with 
unglish. 


vast majority demand Hindi. 


Neither Mahatma Gandhi, nor the Congress 
think of declaring an angry boycott of English that 
seems to worry the Modern Review.” 

_,--our chief objection to the Modern Review 
criticism is that most of it was needless.” 

As what we wrote was with reference to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s intended and announced 
exclusion of English from future Congress 
proceedings, the following extract from Youing 
India, dated April 9, 1931, page 62, will be 
our only reply: 

It is becoming increasingly difficult year after 
year to conduct the Congress proceedings or the 
A, L C. C. proceedings in English. The majority 
in the A. I. GC. C. do not follow English as well as 
they can Hindustani. And of those that do, the 


l ) At the open sessi 
Sardar Vallabhbhai had diffculty in obtaining n 


hearing for Eaglish speakers. For the next year 
the people from the South have promised to learn 
Jindi enough to be able to talk and follow the 
proceedings in Hindustani. lf they will give three 
hours per, day for three months most of them will 
have no difficulty in gaining a passable knowledge of 
the language. I hope the friends from the South 
and Bengal will make the necessary effort and save 
the nation’s time. Ai any rate I propose to keen 
the members to their promise and not heed the 
demand for Bnglish if itis made in spite of the 
promise not to make it. 
M.K. G. 


Particular attention is drawn to the last 
sentence of the extract, which we have 
italicized. > ` 


ee 


Hindi in Madras Presidency 


_-Mention has been made in the last issue 
of this Review, page 608, of the laudable 
efforts made for the spread of a knowledge 
of Hindi in the Madras-Presidency. It has 
been stated that in twelve years- 2% lakhs 
of pupils have acquired a working knowledge 
of the language. According to the census of 
1921, there were in that year 37,111,898 per- 
sons in Madras above the age of fivë At 
the rate at which knowledge of Hindi has 
been making progress in that presidency it 
will require 1,781 (seventeen hundred and 
eighty-one) years to teach Hindi to these 
37,111,898 persons. It is, therefore, necessary 
to acclerate the rate of progress to a very 
great extent. The population of the southern 
presidency has increased during the last ten 
years. That makes the task of teaching Hindi 
there still more onerous. g 

In 1921, -there were 3,621,908 literate 
persons in that presidency. Their number 
is larger now. But to teach Hindi to even 
3,621,908 persons would require 173 (one 
hundred and seventy-three) years, at the 
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rate of ‘progress mentioned above. This fact 
also shows that that rate of progress 
be accelerated. 


amma 


Hindi-speaking Areas and their Leaders 


India is a most illiterate country. 
British Government should bé ashamed of 
that fact. But the people of India—parti- 
cularly their leaders, are also to blame. 
The greater the illiteracy in any region, 
the greater is the discredit of its leaders. 
The eagerness of the people and the leaders 
of Hindi-speaking regions to make other 
regions vocal in Hindi can be easily under- 
stood. But they may he _respectfully 
reminded that Hindi-speaking regions are 
among the most illiterate in India and that 
therefore. they have duties to their own 
provinees as well as to Madras. 

It is no doubt the duty of the leaders of 
all linguistic areas to see that their particular 
regions “become literate and educated as 
speedily as possible. The reason why we 
draw attention specially to the duty of 
Hindi-speaking leaders is that their mother- 
tongue promises to become the national 
language of India, and therefore ‘they may 
be expected to set an example to others. In 
another respect, too, they may be expected 
to set an example. 

A language may be learnt and its litera- 
ture studied mainly for two reasons: 
because it is necessary for one’s profession 
or work in life or occasional work; or 
because it is necessary for cultural purposes. 
Frequently both these reasons are present. 
Hindi-speaking leaders may be expected, 
therefore, to see to it that people whose 


mother-tongue is not Hindi may feel inclined ` 


to read Hindi for both these reasons. Those 
who-assemble at or address Congress gather- 
ings are a very small fraction of the 
population of India. If to these’ were 
- added those who under Swaraj would be 
members: ‘of the Swaraj central legislature 
and those who would be employees of the 
Swaraj central goverument, or would practise 
in the Swaraj supreme court as lawyers, 
‘the total number of those who would 
require to know Hindi for all these reasons 
combined would still be a very small fraction 
of our population. But if modern Hindi 
literature were superior or at any rate equal 
to every other modern Indian vernacular 
literature in all respects, people would read 
it for cultural purposes also. We cannot 


-should . 


. that position ; 
expected to devise means to enable it to. 


The" expe - 
attain that position. 
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say from personal knowledge whether moderii 
Hindi literature occupies such a position 
among the modern vernacular literatures of 
India.. If -it does, 
would be expected to enable it to maintain 
if it does not, they would be 


Of course, a literature’ 
cannot be made to order. It grows from 
the ‘intellectual capacity and the heart- 
affluence of those who use the language in 
which it is written, and there are various 
other factors. Some of these are the joy 
we feel in using ‘our mother-tongue and 
the love and respect we have for its litera- 
ture. If we use our mother-tongue in 
ordinary conversation, in writing letters to 
our sons and daughters and other relatives and 
to friends, if we write some books 
give proof of such joy and love and 
respect. We cannot say from personal 
knowledge how far this is. the 
Hindi-speaking regions. Their” most: highly 
educated men and women, their intellectuals, 
their leaders, would be able to say.. 

To ascertain the linguistic patridtism.' of 


any region, the following test may be 
proposed : “Do its people, including the 
most intellectual and cultured among them, 


contribute to or at any rate habitually read 
its literature ?” By literature we ‘specially 
have in view the body of writings. whose 
value lies in beauty of form -or emotional 
effect, though other kinds of writings are 
not excluded. Let the inhabitants” of the 
different linguistic regions of India 
themselves to this test. 


_ Misrepresentation of Subhas Chandra Bose 


Hindi-speaking leaders | 


in it, we- 


case mi. 


put - 


ap 1 


by oO 
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Rev. John Haynes Holmes, editor-in-chief of 


Unity (Chicago), is a sincere friend of India. 
. Hence, it is most probably due to incorrect - 


information that an editorial note in his 
paper (April 13) gives a wrong description of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. It is stated there: 


“The triumph of Gandhi is now complete. The 
whole-hearted support of the Karachi Conference, 
with the capitulation of S hee Chandra Bose. 
leader of the violent revolutionary party, has 
put the Mahatma officially at the forefront of the 
life ae India as the undisputed leader of her 
people. i 


It is not correct to describe Mr. Bose as 


“leader of the violent revolutionary party.” 
What is true is that, when a resolution 
in favour of Dominion status was 
moved at the last Calcutta session of the 
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rather theatrical. 


Aj (“To-day”). Mr. 


religious ‘activities. 


plantations. But 
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s, Mr. Subhas Ghandra Bose moved 
an amendment declaring complete indepen- 


dence to be the goal of ‘the Indian people: 
“eapitalation” is 2 
- «+ For Dr. 

~- growth, condition and problems of the workers 


The use of the word 


=e 


A New Congress Daily 


The Associated Press announces that 
arrangements to start an English daily, to be 
named ‘ To-day,” are being made at Benares. 
The paper will be published from the Jnan 
Mandal,Press, which owns the Hindi daily 
Sriprakasa, a former 
Congress Secretary and a staunch Congress- 
man, will take charge of the editorship of 
the paper, the first issue to appear on July 
17. The paper will be the organ of the 
Congress party. This piece of news indirectly 


supports our contention that English should 


not'be eschewed in Congress: proceedings. 

In ancient times Benares was a Hindu 
and á “Buddhist centre of intellectual and 
It has continued to be 
such 4 Hindu centre to our day. Recently 
Buddhists also have been trying to be active 
in Sarnath in its vicinity. Owing to the 
establishment of the Hindu. University, out- 
side this city, it bids fair to be a modern 
cultural . centre also. It is meet, therefore, 
that it’Should have an up-to-date daily. The 
first appearance of the new daily on July 
17 will practically synchronize with the 
opening of the Hindu University after the 
summer vacation. 


Plantation Labour in India 


In India at first only Europeans owned 
gradually Indians also 
have to some extent invested capital in tea, 
coffee and rubber plantations. The labour 
employed in the plantations has been all 
along Indian. No industry can continue 
to flourish . unless the men, women and 
children employed in it are healthy, contented 
and educated. Hence both Indian and 


- European owners of plantations ought to’ 


be interested -in knowing the conditions 
under which work is done in them and how 
these conditions may be improved, so that a 
healthy, contented and educated labour 
force may’ be ensured. Dr. Rajani Kanta 
Das’s latest work, Plantation Labour in 


india,* contains the kind of information and 
* R. Chatterjee, 120-2 Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 
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far 


suggestions required by these capitalists, 


‘and Government also may find it useful in 
' ascertaining 


the. directions in which new 
legislation ought to be undertaken. 
Das’s book is “a study in the rise, 


labour 


employed on- various plantations in India, 
especially on the .tea-gardens in Assam.” 
He has stated the main object of his study 


to be a critical analysis of the work 
and life of the labourer with a view 
to ameliorating their condition. He has, 


therefore, made suggestions for formulat- 
ing a social policy towards India’s vast 
labour population, of which plantation labour 
is only a part and upon the moral and 
material development of which depends India’s 
social progress, to a considerable extent. 

The book deals with the rise of plantation 
workers, plantation legislation, conditions of 


employment, industrial relations, sanitation 
and health, hours of work, industrial 
efficiency, industrial remuneration and 


standard of living, and concludes with a 
statement of the outstahding problems and 
the following observations: 


“While the legislative measures and welfare 
work already referred to might ameliorate the 
recruiting, working and living conditions, the real 
solution of the problem lies in elevating the social, 
political and Industrial status of the Indian masses. 
It is their colossal ignorance, abject poverty 
and utter helplessness which have made them 
subject to exploitation. These can be removed 
only-in the following ways: namely, first, the 
introduction of free and compulsory education, 
both general and vocational: second, the removal 
of all barriers to social equality, ¢ g., the caste 
system and untouchability ; third, the granting of 
universal suffrage to all men and women : 
and fourth, the development of industrial 
enterprise and creation of new industrial oppor- 
tunities, where men and women, as intelligent, 
efficient and independent labourers, can find 
employment and can freely makea favourable 
bargain for their own welfare as well as that of 
society, of which they are a part.” 


The Question of “Conversion” to Christianity 
The Inquirer, a London Christian paper, 
observes : 


All fair-minded persons should realize that 


Mr. Gandhi only resents—as we should do ina 
similar position~attempts to “pervert” th faith 
of a different race, with different religious 


traditions, by means of medical missions, schools 
and similar institutions allied to the proselytizing 
churches. That these missions and schools have 
done most valuable work in India, and that the 
country would be infinitely poorer in health and 
happiness if it had not been done, few people 
would dream of denying. The point is, however, 
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that mixed up with these beneficial activities, there 
has been in the past a good deal of active and 
unintelligent propagandism which is naturally not 


to the liking of all who are brought under its 
influence. - 


The use of the word “infinitely” in the above ` 


passage is entirely incorrect. The words 
most valuable” are also an exaggeration. 
The London paper concludes: 


From our point of view, at all events, no 


exception can be taken to the statement made by 
Mr. Gandhi on this subject. Maintaining that . what 
is wanted is a living friendly contact between the 
followers of the world’s great religions, he says : 
“India does not need. conversion of the kind I 
have in mind. Conversion in the sense of self- 
purification and self-reaiization is the crying need 
of the times. That, however, is not what is ever 
meant- by proselytizing. To those who would 


convert India might not it be said, ‘Physician, heal 
thyself’ ?” 


If we remember aright, Mr. Gandhi had 
originally said that, under Swaraj, those 
foreign ‘missionaries who pursued the- wrong 
method of “conversion” would be asked to 
withdraw. But, after the loud ehorus of 
protests and criticisms emanating from some 
. Christian missionaries and foreign enemies 
of Indian self-rule, he appears to have changed 
his original position. He now states: 

“In India under Swaraj I have no doubt 
that foreign missionaries will be at liberty 
to do ‘their proselytizing, as I would say, in a 
wrong way ; but they would be expected to bear 
with those who, like me, may point out that in 
their opinion the way is wrong.” . so 

We do not think that it would be right 
or politic to allow foreign missionary 
organizations to do proselytizing work under 
the garb of philanthropy. If we are not 
mistaken, the republic of Turkey does not 
allaw such missionary methods to be pursued 
in its territory. 


Austro-German Customs Union 


Relating to the Austro-German customs 
union, a message from Geneva, dated May 
18, stated that ` 


On the ground that the juridical aspect of the 
affair was one which particularly concerned the Council, 
Mr. Henderson opening the meeting of the League 
Council moved that the protocol for the establish- 
ment of the Austro-German Customs Union should 
be referred to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for advisory opinion whether the regime 
astablished between Germany and Austria on the 
basis and within the limits of the principles of the 
protocol of the 19th March, 1931 would. be compa- 
tible with Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain 
and Article 1 of the protocol of Geneva of the 
4th October, 1922. The court will beasked to treat 
the matter as urgent. 


nearly all European 


‘treaty obligations, 


allay the suspicions 
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` Dr. Schober, Austrian Vice-Chancellor, speaking 
in English, unreservedly supported Mr. Henderson’s 


proposals while strongly maintaining the'legality ` 


of Austria’s action. | 
M. Briand supported Mr. Henderson’s proposals. 
Replying to Mr. Henderson, Dr. Schober, gave 


‘an assurance that Austria would not proceed-with 


the proposed Union until the court had decided 

and the League’ had discussed the decision. 
Dr. Curtius and Signor. Grandi 

supported Mr. Henderson’s proposal. 


The reasons for the customs union bet- 


ween Germany and Austria can be under- ,. 
mind that since the 


stood by bearing in 
conclusion of the world war there has grown 
up a system of increasingly high tariffs in 
states, with the. addition 
of a great many new tariff walls owing to 
the creation of so many ‘new small nations. 
These are one of the chief obstacles to 
economic recovery. The  Austro-German 
Customs Union seeks to break down the 
tariff walls between these two countries. 
They want to do for themselves what M. 
Briand wants to do for all Europe by his Pan- 
European customs union plan. But France and 
many other anti-Teutonic countries perhaps 
suspect that this Austro-German customs 
union is only a cloak for a political 
between two German-speaking countries. 
Hence, as Prof. Sidney B. Fay writes in 
Current History, 

“No action by Germany has caused such a 
flutter for many months in the chancelleries of 
Europe as the announcement on March 21st of 
tentative plans for the establishment of a 
customs union between herself and Anstria. 
It instantly aroused an outburst of emotional 
excitement in the nationalist press and. among 
many of the leaders in France, Czechoslovakia, 


Poland and elsewhere. It was charged that 
the two Central Powers were breaking their 


Europe and the French Pan-European plan, and 
endangering the success of Mr. Henderson’s 
efforts to bring about a basis for naval agreement 
between Italy and France.” 
We have read all the 


3 Articles of the 
Union. Every care 


has been taken to 
of hostile neighbours. 
For example, the very first Article runs: 


“Absolute independence of both nations shall 
be preserved as well as strict regard for existing 


obligations towards third nations. The contract 
- shall serve to initiate a new order in European: 


economic conditions by means of regional treaties. 
Both parties especially declare themselves 
bound by this: contract to negotiate with any 
other nation desiring to enter into a similar 
agreement,” eee oe 
What one fails to understand is that, if 
this customs union is to be considered a 


preparation for a political union, why M. 


strongly 


union — 


threatening - the harmony. of | 
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The Austro-German Customs Union 
“Swallowing a camel, but straining at a gnat” 
—News Sun (Kendallville, Ind.) 


Briand’s Pan-European plan is 
considered a preparation for a Pan-European 
political combination as against the rest of 
the world and therefore a violation of the 
main principles underlying the League of 
Nations. 


—- 


The Revolution in Spain 


. Anent the revolution in Spain, The Christian 
Register of Boston writes : 


Spain is the only government in Europe which 
attempted seriously to continue with the pomp and 
circumstance of monarchy, after the Great War. 
It was hollow, and the people knew it and were 
annoyed by it. There is now no real ruling monarch 
in Europe. Except in remote African and Asiatic 
fastuesses, among the most backward of tribes, the 
king business is not taken seriously even as a show 
and symbol. The thing has gone from the face of 
the earth. ; 

It is marvellous how the idea against superior 
rulers is universal. “Democracy, a word used 
loosely to indicate the equal rights of man, has 
germinated, explodéd, and luxuriated over the 
planet. All the ills we suffer are due to democracy’s 
running wild and getting out of bounds. In every 
instance we think of, even the dictators who have 
arisen have done so seriously for the sake of the 
people, and not in any case to become. overlords. 
The demolition of monarchy and the divine right 
of kings, or of anyone else apart from the whole 








not to be- 
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population, is the dominating 
and in fact overwhelming fact 
of the history we are now 
making. : 


The Interary Digest of 
New York writes as follows 
on the same topic: 


Toddling to the centre of 
the world stage, the baby 
Republic of Spain rivets the 

„sa f anxious attention of the na‘ions 
as he takes his first steps. 
_ But will his toddle develop 
into a strong, full stride, or 
will he tumble and bump his 
head on some of the many 
rocks that strew his path? 
Will he, as some fear, sidle 
off to the sand-pile of Com- 
munism ? Will he turn into 
the bad boy of the European 
neighbourhood ? i 
Whatever he may do, his 
elders appear hopeful, impressed 
by his good behaviour thus far. 
Now that his sore throat 1s 
better—the Associated Press 
tells us that half the people 
in Spain were unable to speak 
above a husky whisper after 
two days of cheering King 
Alfonso’s downfall—the infant 






TAKE T Away! 
1 CANT caT qua! 
IT GINES ME j 


has settled down to the 
business of learning to walk 
straight. 


_ Less than a week after the republicans staged 
their bloodless revolution, “a model of moderation,” 
as it is called by_ Lansing Warren, Madrid 
correspondent of the New York Times, Provisional 
President Alcala Zamora and his aides were able 
to point to substantial progress. In Mr. Warren’s 
words : 

“The new regime has, without any important 
opposition, entrenched itself strongly in charge of 
the government machinery, and has already made 
progress in dealing with the three greatest 
problems in view—in the organization of the 
structure of a republic, in the separation of Church 
and State, and in satisfying group aspirations within 
the commonwealth while at the same time preser- 
ving its unified entity.” 

T the same dispatch hints at possible | 

Crus : 
j “The danger of Communism for the present 
moment does not seem to be great, bub it might 
be quickly kindled by economic difficulties or by 
the weakness of those in power.” a 


Khaddar Message Film Banned ! 


A telegram from Surat has appeared in 
the dailies that the talkie film in which Mr. 
Gandhi figures with his khaddar message 
has been banned by Government after two 
days’ exhibition at tbe Lakshmi Cinema ! 
What was illegal in it? Is it unlawful 
to tell people to produce and use khaddar ? 
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- If any law forbade people not to ply the 
charka and the hand-loom and not to wear 
khaddar, the only use to which such a law 
could be rightly put would be to break it. 


The Commander-in-Chief’s Scheme of Indianization 


The scheme of Indianization which His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief outlined 
before the Indian Sandhurst Committee at 
its first sitting on May 25, raises interesting 
and far-reaching issues. It is in a sense a 
disavowal-of the past policy of the Govern- 
ment. Ever since the Mutiny, it has 
remained one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the British military policy in India that not 
only should Indians never be allowed to 
occupy positions of power and responsibility 
in the army, but that they should never 
also be taken into all its arms, so that they 
might be able, by themselves alone, to con- 
stitute a self-contained fighting formation, 
capable of taking the field and carrying on 
a campaign without the co-operation of 
British troops. A partial abandonment of both 
these principles is what Sir Philip Chetwode 
would now suggest. It is true that his 
proposal would affect only a quarter of the 
striking force at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India, the whole of which, again, 
comprises less than half of the total strength 
of the fighting troops maintained by them. 
And again, the Army Headquarters may have 
ideas about the time over which the change 
ought to be spread, which may not at all 
tally with our own notions of what is neces- 
sary and desirable. Yet, when all has been 
said and done, the fact remains that, for the 
first time in the history of the Army in 
India, a suggestion has been put forward 
whose professed ` object is to create a 
recognized combatant force on a purely 
Indian basis, which might in time replace 
_a force of similar size in the Imperial 
army. To this embryonic extent at any rate 
the Commander-in-Chief has advocated a 
revolutionary departure. 

But at the same time, the very normi 
fact should not also be overlooked that this 
project of confining Indianization within a 
restricted field, toes the line with previous, 
one might almost say traditional, policy in 
another and a very remarkable way. 
The “talk about Indianization is now 
about sixty years old. From its very 
inception it was frankly recognized that 
one of . the greatest stumbling-blocks 


upon to serve under natives. To ` 
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in the way of throwing open the 


commissioned ranks of the army to Indians. 


would. be what Lord Kitchener described 
in 1907 as “the deep-seated racial repugnance 
to any step which brings nearer the day 
when Hnglishmen in the army may have to 
take orders from Indians.” The only way 
to avoid this 
corps for the Indian commissioned officers 
and to let them have their own way in it. 
This was suggested as far back as 1868 by 
Sir George Chesney, one of the earliest advo- 
cates of Indianization, who wrote: 


In the beginning no doubt, all that could be done 
is the appointment of a native, here and there, to the 
effective establishment of the officers of a 
regiment; but, in course of time, it might be 
expected that some regiments would be wholly 
officered in this way;... Let me add, in order to 
guard against being misunderstood, that it is not 
contemplated that Europeans should be called 
do so would be 
to create a perfectly needless difficulty.” 


The idea, apparently, fook root. In 
1907 Lord Morley also suggested to 
Lord Kitchener that a certain number 
of regiments should be  officered chief- 
ly by natives. But the most outspoken 
admission of the difficulty and a suggestion 
as to the means of getting over it is to be 
found in a letter of Lord Rawlinson, who 
wrote before coming out to India in 1920: 


“People here are frightened by this talk of 
‘Indianization,’ and old officers say they won't. send 
their sons out to serve under natives. 
the new system must be allowed to take its course, 
but it will want very careful watching and cannot 
be hurried. The only way to begin is to have 
certain regiments with native officers only.” 


Though the divisional scheme of Indianiza- 
tion of Sir Philip Chetwode is in one respect 


an advance on previous schemes it 
cannot be said that it is free from all 
taint of racial exclusiveness. The cloven 


hoof is still -there, and it is very much to 
be feared that, if the building up of a purely 
Indian division is at all undertaken, it will 
come to be looked upon as a poor relation, 
as a formation commanded by- officers of an 
inferior caste and inferior professional 
competence. - And this will make it as unpo- 
pular as the eight units scheme. 

These fears are accentuated when we 
put side by side the proposal to segregate 
the officers trained in India in an exclusive 
corps, with the parallel proposal to give 
them a lower rate of pay. From the point of 
view of strict logic, there is no reason of 


was fo create a separate. 


I agree that ` 
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course why a lower rate of pay justified by 
a less expensive but not a less rigorous 
standard of education, should carry with it a 
label of inferiority. But in practice its effects 
are absolutely certain to be so. Money 
enters a good deal into the standard 
of values of an Englishman. For him are not 
the beauties of plain living and high thinking. 
Every Eaglishman who strives after social 
recognition displays a luxurious standard 


of dress, diet, travelling, amusements and 
personal services, whether he can afford 
it or no, and the very first thing that a 


social upstart can do in England is to show 
by an affectation of luxury that he wants to 
as a gentleman. 
means of indulging in them to an Indian 
officer will be to draw upon him the condes- 
cension, if not actually the contempt, of his 
English colleagues. 

We believe, therefore, that the proposal 
to confine the Indianization to a particular 
division and to give officers trained in India 
a lower rate of pay will be fatal to the sense 
of equality and comradeship in the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Army. The strength of 
the Field Army in India, in our opinion, 
exceeds the safe minimum by one, and 
possibly two, divisions. The military authori- 
ties, therefore, will not be absolutely opposed 
to the prospect of lowering the prestige and 
also, as they believe and perhaps hope, 
the professional efficiency, of one of its 
four - divisions, particularly as it will be 
composed of Indians alone. But every Indian 
who values the good name of his country and 
the morale of its army should refuse to consent 
to the creation of a second Madras Army in 
which it will not bean honour and a privilege 
for every Indian or for that matter for 
every Englishman to serve. 


ad 


Will the Scheme be carried out ? 


But this is not the most serious objection 
which could be urged against the scheme of 
the Commander-in-Chief. A far more 
important point to consider is its feasibility. 
It requires very little penetration to see 
that the scheme, which is acceptable with 
certain reservations if carried out integrally, 
will be little more than the unpopular eight 
units scheme reached after a long detour 
if it is not. In. the existing circumstances 
the conversion of an Indian division from 
a mixed to a purely Indian basis will be no 
easy matter. At present the Indian Army 


© 
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not only does not possess the required number 
of commissioned officers required for a division, 
but it is not in a position also to furnish all 


the arms which go to constitute it. As at 
present organized, an Indian’ infantry 
division has three battalions of British 


infantry in the three infantry -brigades, two 
brigades of British field artillery and one 
British light battery in the divisional artillery, 
a very large British element in the divisional 
ammunition column and the divisional 
Signals, and a proportion of British personnel 
in all the -other divisional troops. Of 
these, the three battalions of British infantry, 
the two field artillery brigades and the light 
battery are units of the British army, while 
the rest of the British elemeat belongs 
partly to British service and partly to 
Indian service. In order, therefore, to 
bring about the complete Indianization of 
a division of all arms it will be necessary 
not only to substitute Indian for the British 
personnel in the existing: Indian units, but 
also to raise, equip and train new units 
of arms which the Indian army does not 
at the moment possess. The most substantial 
item in this programme will be the creation 
of at least two purely Indian brigades 
of field artillery with a divisional 
ammunition column. This and the other 
necessary measures will involve cost and 
departures from policy, the responsibility for 
which cannot be shouldered by the Army 
Headquarters alone. To that part of the 
scheme which concerns policy, the War 
Office will certainly have a good deal to 
say, and it is very unlikely that it will 
consent to the withdrawal of the three 
British battalions from the division and to the 
creation of purely Indian brigades of field 
artillery. 

From the point of view of British military 
interests, the War Office and the Army 
Headquarters in India are really two facets 
of an indivisible organization. They are, 
as one might say, one in heart and soul. 
But the exigencies of the political game at _ 
times compel the two faces of Janus to 
grimace at each other. The Army Head- 
quarters can, therefore,- always count upon 
the Imperial General Staff to rescue it out of 
any apparent concessions it finds conventent 
to make to Indian public opinion. 

There are besides the eternal agonies of 
the impecunious Finance Department. The 
creation of new armsof the Indian Army will 
involve cost. It is improbable thatthe military 
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advisers of the Government will consent to 
the final withdrawal from India of the British 
units replaced in the division by the Indian 
for some time to come yet. 
ment will, “therefore, a additional burden 
and not- a relief. for. the exchequer: The 
standing chárges of the Army. in India are 
so high that in, recent years the military 
authorities found it impossible to provide 
‘for the bare requirements of re-equipment and 
reorganization without a special grant over 
‘and above. the sum of about 52 crores of 
rupees required. to meet the established 
charges. This programmes, the military 
authorities still have on their hands. It will 
take two. years, possibly more,: to finish it. 
And so long as it is not finished, will the 
military authorities be able to persuade the 
Finance Department to sanction additional 
expenditure for the creation of new - Indian 
units ? 


~ all 
seems to be 


The inevitable conclusion to which 
these considerations point 
unenthusiastic, 
the only part of the divisional scheme of the 
Commander-in-Ghief which will materialize 
in actual fact will be the slow JIndianization 
-~how slow, it 1s impossible to predict, because 
there is an n factor of uncertainty in 
it in the shape of the “suitable type” of 
Indian~-of the:nine Indian infantry battali- 
ons and some other units of the division. 
The creation of new arms of the Indian 
Army, which alone would have constituted a 
new departure, will perhaps not be simultane- 
ously undertaken. Without this essential feature, 
the divisional scheme, as we have already 
said, will only be the eight units scheme a 
little expanded and accelerated, even if as 
much as that. This is a basis on which, 
_ after all that has been claimed and theoretical- 
ly conceded, no Indian ought even to discuss 
the concrete application of the principle of 
Indianization, But then, the question naturally 
arises, is there any means of escaping 
from this anticlimax ? This takes us to 
_ the closely allied question of the bearing 
of the work of the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee on the general problem of Indianization. 


The Indian Sandhurst Committee and Indianization 


We have examined the official scheme of - 


Indianization placed before the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee at some length because it Is, to 
our mind, a very skilful attempt at short- 
circuiting the discussion about Indianization 


Their replace- . 


It seems pretty certain that 


breach 
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and confronting us with a Jait accompli. 
The Indian Sandhurst Committee, it should 
be clearly understood, has no right to go 
into the general question of Indianization. 
By the‘terms of the resolution of the Sub- 
Committee VIE of the Round Table Conference 
as well as-by its own- terms of reference, 
it is only an expert committee appointed “to 
work out the details of the establishment of 
a college in India to train candidates for 
commissions in all arms of the Indian 
defence services.” The question of the pace, 
extent and method of Indianization is thus 
placed outside the scope of its activities. 
At the same time, it could hardly be expected 


that the committee would be able even to make 


a beginning in its specific work without some 
clear preliminary understanding as to 
the number of trained Indian officers the 
college would be called upon to supply. ‘This, 
unless the total annual requirements of the 
Indian Army were taken as the basis of discus- 
sions, would necessarily depend onthe pace and 
extent of Indianization. In the circumstances, 
two courses were open to the committee. 
It could either postpone its work till the 
wider question was decided by a competent 
authority, or proceed on what was its only 


. natural and -logical basis of deliberations— 


the total annual requirements of the Indian 
Army. What has happened in actual fact 
is, however, quite different. The military 
authorities have sought to restrict the usc- 
fulness of the college by imposing an arbitrary 
standard of requirements on the committee, 
and, in doing so, they have adopted as their 
working hypothesis a plan of Indianization, 
which, though wholly unacceptable to Indian 
Opinion, it will not be within the competence 
of the committee to reject. 


This is certainly a breach, in spirit, of 
the promise contained in the report of the 
defence sub-committee of the Round Table 
Conference. We refrain from: calling 
in letter only because the drafting 
of that report is not of the happiest. As 
a document binding the Government to any 
concrete plan of Indianization, if is ab- 
solutely inocuus, and it tries, at it seems 
to us, to reconcile the irreconcilable. Tt 
is not in the least surprising, therefore, 
to discover that on the two essential 
points which one ‘would naturally expect 
to find clearly indicated in a document 
dealing with Indianization—the conditions 
on which the pace of Indianization 
depended and the agent who was to 


<4 


It a’ 
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decide the @uestion—the report is discon- 


certingly vague. Nevertheless, reading 
between the lines, one could bring- 
to light some fundamental intentions. The 


Round Table Conference, it will be recalled, 
was unable to agree to a unanimous 
policy regarding the rate of Indianization. 
But it recommended the immediate setting 
up of a committee which could settle 
the details of a training college in India. 
In doing so, it was not as inconsistent 
as it may at the first blush seem to be 
the case. To its mind, there was no 
necessary connection between the extent 
of Indianization and the establishment of a 
training college. It did not -mean to restrict 
the scope of the college by laying down a 


definite pace of Indianization. On the 
contrary, what it seems really _ to 
have had in mind was that the pace 


of Indianization should- to a very great 
extent depend upon the. success of the 
college in turning out a sufficient number of 
trained officers.” 


This is certainly the intention of 
paragraph 4 of - the report of the 
defence sub-committee. Now, if this 


interpretation of the undertaking given at 
the Round ‘Table Conference be correct, 
the best way to secure the object in view 
would be to establish the college on as 
broad, and not as narrow, a basis as possible. 
In any-case, one can only try to do one 
of two things at the same time: he can 
either regulate the pace of Indianization by 
the success of the college or limit the 
usefulness of the college by setting the 
pace. To attempt both  simultaneously— 
that is to say, to make the pace of 
Indianization dependent on the activities of 
the college and to restrict-the scope of the 
college by laying down a preconceived rate of 
Indianization—is, to our mind, to describe a 
vicious circle ‘at its most vicious. 

No less inadmissible is the position taken 
up by the military authorities in regard’ 
to their responsibilities for the policy of 
Indianization. The defence sub-committee, 
as has been already pointed ont, .was unable 
to arrive at a unanimous decision on the 
question of the pace. A large section 
of the sub-committee held the view that it 
was a technical question in 
not possible “to lay down any definite rate 
of Indianization or anything of a precise 
character that might in any way embarrass 
those responsible for defence and fetter the 


which it was - 
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judgment or the discretion of the military 
authorities,” while another section “was in 


favour of a strong affirmation to the effect. 


that the complete Indianization of the officers 
in the Indian Army should take place within 
a specified period,” and believed. that- “it was 
not a technical. question at all, bùt involved 
only practical considerations.” : 

“The difference in thesé two views ibe 
fundamental, 
undertook that, when, In pursuance of the resolu- 
tions of this Sub-Committee, expert “committees 
were appointed, these expert committees would 
as a matter of course take into Saree the 
proceedings of previous committees ` 
particular the proceedings of the Military - Re- 
quirements Committee of 1921 and the Pomme 
on the Indianization of the Indian Army of 1922 


This is a definite promise to set up an 
expert committee to- settle the question of 


the pace and extent of Indianization. Is 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee that 
committee ? Apparently, it is not Will 


then there be a second committee to decide 
the wider issue? $$ When will that 
committee be appointed? Meanwhile, the 
military authorities have already vindicated 
the sagacity of Mr. Jinnah by trying to 
close the question. 

It must be admitted that in what they 
have done they have shown both hard-headed- 
ness and capacity for swift decision. It was 
certainly not the intention of those who 
advocated the speedy setting up of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, that they should 
thereby restrict the pace- of Indianization 
and also the usefulness of the college. 
But the military authorities have taken 
advantage of the nebulous situation 
bequeathed by the Round Table Conference, 
to do both. They have, on the one hand, 
tried to rush through a concrete plan of 
Indianization which is utterly unacceptable 
to Indian opinion, and, along with it, they 
have tried to restrict the scope of the college 
by forcing on it a lower standard of require- 
ments derived from that scheme, 

It will perhaps be argued that 
anything the military anthorities may 
get decided by implication before a 
committee not . appointed 
purpose, will not be binding on the Government. 
But this consideration is more legal than 
practical. It should be borne in mind that 
the only practical expression, for some years 
to come yet, of any policy of Indianization 
will be the military college in India. Once the 
plans of the college are laid down on a 


the Sub-Committee decided to, in- 
corporate thesein its report and the Chairman further 


ud 


in. 


Specially for the _ 
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nekik basis, . all subsequent discussion on 
Indianigation will be reduced to the academic 
level, for, in’ that case, it will either have no 


ptactical. ‘bearing on the scope and size of 


involve _ the- revision of 
of- the present Sandhurst 


the ‘college or will 
the whole work 


Committee, which it is extremely unlikely that . 


the: Government:will be prepared to sanction. 
Tn the circumstances, everything depends 


on “the” ` Indian members of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committeé. They must either 
_ cliim’ tò- discuss ‘and settle the wider 


question, of tlie“pace, extent and method of 
Indianization, in. the..committee, or refuse to 
he committed to the official proposals on 
. these points. This will imply no conflict 
with their duties'as members of the Sandhurst 
Committee, for their specific task is to 
work out the ‘details of a college in which 
candidates for commission in all arms of the 
Indian Army. are to be trained and not to 
decide upon the policy of Indianization. .The 
question whether the candidates trained in 
the college will be posted to any particular 
unit or formation or be distributed throughout 
the army is wholly outside the. seope of 
their activities, 
gation they are concerned only so far as it 
affects the scope of the college, and as regards 
this, they have only one course marked out 
for them. They must not agree to any 
standard short of the total annual require- 
ments of the army. The size of the annual 
contingent of cadets to be taken from this 
college into the army is a question with which 
they need not occupy themselves for the moment. 
A larger plan can be modified with greater 
ease than a restricted plan can be enlarged. 
The task before the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
is plain. It is to plan a college adequate to 
meet all the needs -of the Indian Army. 
To accept a lesser’ standard would only 
impair the usefulness of its work and perhaps 
relegate its report to one of the 
innumerable pigeon-holes of the Secretariat. 


+ 


Controversy on Fascism 


The good and evil of Fascist rule in Italy 
continues to be a subject of discussion in 
the West. Anti-Fascist irreconcilables have 
had to leave Italy. For the most part they 
have transferred their activities abroad and 


established their E 


With the policy of Indiani- 
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These émigré3 are, divided into 
three main schools of political thought— 
Communists, Democratic Republicans and 
Democratic Monarchists. oe 

The Foreign Policy 
America have sent us a Report on Fascist 
rule in Italy, in which its pros and cons are 


and Paris. 


summarized in two concluding paragraphs. 
Let us first hear what has been said against 
if. ) 


with the 
suppression “of ‘parliamentary government at a 
time when the latter not only had shown no 
signs of decadence, but was susceptible of. further 
successful development. ‘The Fascist government, 
they claim, has completely destroyed. the spirit ` 
of the Italian constitution, while preserving a 
semblance of legality...The anti-Faseists contend that 
at the present time the country’s economic develop- 
ment is hampered by the control exercised by the 
state over production. They believe that, if order- 
has been restored, it has only been at the expense 
of individual liberty, and that the government has 
failed signally to solve the country’s economic 
problems. Finally, they assert that the government , 
has pursued an aggressive foreign policy which ° 
aes eis injured Italy’s 3 prestige and; credit 
abroac 5 


In reply, 


The Fascists, for their part, claim that parlia- 
mentary government was not an indigenous 
product, had never taken root in Italy, and had 


The èmigrés charge the Fascists 


- become completely impotent during the post-war . 


years. They believe that a highly centralized 
government is alone capable of regulating the 
economic life of .a_ country, like Italy, -poor in 
natural resources, and of insuring a just distribu- 
tion of material goods among a rapidly growing 
population. The Fascists do not deny the 
suppression of individual liberty, but contend that: ¢ 
they have introduced higher ethical values 
Italian Hfe by imposing on all groups of the 
population a discipline dictated by national, as 
contrasted with porsonal, interests.---Finally, they 
claim that the government having re-establisl 1ed 
internal peace and order, has el affected a series 
of important reforms directed at the cone 
of the country’s resources. 


In Current History for May, Professor 
Lindsay Rogers of Columbia -University 
points out, however, that 


“The pitfall of treating subsequent events as 
consequences of those , which ~ preceded them 
can hardly be avoided if the results of Fascism 
are cited to demonstrate the failures of democracy. 
Is it certain, for example, that the condition 
of Italy at the present time is immeasurably 
better than it. would have been had parliamentary _ 
government not been abandoned? The experience ` 
of France, another Latin country, suggests that 
such an ‘assumption is at least doubtful enough 
to warrant analysis. 
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